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EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 


Farmers  of  Illinois:  A  second  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
your  state  society  is  before  you ;  and  the  editor  has  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  the  work  a  good  one.  Much  of  the  matter  is  of  a 
highly  scientific  character,  not  common  to  similar  official  pub- 
lications. The  reports  of  awarding  committees,  statements  of 
competitors  for  premiums,  &c.,  are  not  without  interest  to  the 
general  reader ;  but  the  premium  treatises,  and  more  extended 
voluntary  communications  of  men  of  thought  and  science,  make 
up  the  bulk  and  the  practical  value  of  the  work ;  and  all  are  con- 
fidently commended  to  the  attention  of  those  into  whose  hands 
it  may  chance  to  fall. 

Special  notice  is  not  intended ;  but  while  thanking  the  liberal 
contributors  of  our  own  state,  the  editor  may  be  permittted  a  word 
of  gratulation  i^^  regard  to  the  much-needed  paper  on  our  Orassesj 
and  the  complete  catalogue  of  Illinois  plants,  by  that  excellent 
western  botanist,  I.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee.  The  former, 
every  inquiring  farmer  and  grazier  will  appreciate,  and  the  latter 
supplies  a  record  of  our  rich  native  flora,  of  much  importance  to 
science,  and  which  each  succeeding  season  was  rendering  more 
difl&cult  of  accomplishment. 

An  admirable  catalogue  of  plants  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Peoria 
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IV 

The  illustrations  and  general  mechanical  execution  of  the  work 
are  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.  Indeed,  very  few  public 
documents  can  be  found  better  printed ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  the  state  printer  and  his  courte- 
ous assistant,  Mr,  S.  G,  Nesbitt,  have  helped,  in  other  ways,  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  volume,  and  lessen  the  anxieties 
of  an  absent  editor.  Truly  your  friend, 

JOHN  A.  KENNICOTT, 

The  Grove,  West  Northfield,  III.,  ) 
September  28/A,  1857.  ) 
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IMPORTANT  LAWS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES  IN  ILLINOIS. 


A  GENERAL  ACT  for  the  incorporation  of  county  agricoltoral  societies. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois^  represented  in  the  OenereU 
Assembly,  That  an  agricultural  society  may  be  formed  in  any  county  of  the  state,  by  the 
Toluntary  association  of  any  number  of  legal  voters  of  the  same — not  less  than  twen- 
ty— who  may  meet  and  organize  for  that  purpose,  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
their  own  construction,  which  they  may  alter  and  amend  at  pleasure  ;  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  same  to  be  alike  free  to  every  citizen  of  the  county  who  is  disposed  to 
associate  with  them  under  the  constitution  and  by-laws  so  provided,  and  in  accordance 
with  this  act,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  provided. 

{  2.  Each  county  society  thus  organized  may  thereupon  be  constituted  a  body  cor- 
porate and  politic,  under  an  appropriate  name;  which  name,  together  with  that  of  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  be  recorded  on  the  books  of  the  county  clerk 
of  the  county  wherein  said  society  is  located ;  whereupon  said  society  shall  be  deem- 
ed legally  constituted,  and  under  this  name  shall  be  capable  of  contracting  and  being 
contracted  with,  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  in  all  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  this  state ;  and  in  said  county  shall  have  power  to  sue  for  and 
collect  all  gratuitous  subscriptions  which  are  or  may  be  made  to  such  society ;  and 
may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  change  at  pleasure ;  and  may,  in  their 
corporate  name,  acquire,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  hold  real  estate,  for  the  use 
and  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society,  not  exceeding  in  quantity,  at  any  time, 
five  hundred  acres. 

§  3.  Any  person  who  shall,  without  the  permission  of  the  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, enter  within  any  inclosure  which  may  be  used  by  such  corporation  for  an  agri- 
cultural or  mechanical  fair,  and  any  person  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  or  such  aa 
may  interrupt  or  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  said  fair,  show  or  exhibition, 
whether  inside  the  inclosure  for  the  same,  or  at  any  distance  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  such  inclosure,  shall  be  liable  to  immediate  arrest,  and  to  the  payment 
of  five  dollars  to  the  association,  'to  be  recoverable  at  suit  of  said  corporation,  in  ac- 
tion for  debt,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  in  this  Btate^QQo  [^ 
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^    AN  ACT  to  aid  and  encourage  county  agricultural  societies. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  people  of  Uie  »taie  of  lUlnois^  reprcsaifed  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly ^  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ia  hereby  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
eac  hand  every  agricultural  society  tiiroughout  the  state,  for  tl»«  purpose  of  giving  them 
aid  and  encouragement  in  the  general  object  of  promoting  agricultural  improvements. 
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person  shall  oontlnue  in  such  violation,  he,  she  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every 
such  offeoce  any  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  to  the  society  hold- 
ing such  fair  or  exhibition,  to  be  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  prosecution ;  and  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court, 
sherifi*,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  constable  of  the  proper  county,  shall,  upon 
view  or  information,  and  without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  oficndiog,  and 
seize  booth,  tent,  wagon  or  other  carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  spirituous  or  other  liquors 
and  other  articles  of  traffic,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  take 
the  said  persons  before  any  convenient  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  to- 
gether with  an  inventory  of  the  things  so  seized  ;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace,  upon 
complaint  or  oath,  or  affirmation  of  any  competent  witness,  shall  issue  his  warrants, 
which  the  said  officer  or  constable  shall  have  authority  to  serve,  and  cause  the  said 
offender  to  be  arrested,  and  proceed  forthwith  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accu- 
sation, and  if  found  true,  shall  enforce  the  penalty  of  this  act 

J^  3.  If  the  accused  shall  fall  to  pay  such  fine  as  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
inflict,  together  with  all  costs  of  proceedings,  including  the  necessary  expense  of 
such  seizure,  the  said  justice  of  the  peace  shall  forthwith  issue  an  execution,  com- 
manding any  constable  of  the  county  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  had  to  make 
the  said  fine,  costs,  necessary  expenses  and  costs  of  execution,  by  sale  of  so  much  of 
the  things  so  seized,  and  of  so  much  of  the  other  property  of  the  accused  as  shall  be 
necessary  therefor,  and  to  make  return  thereof  in  ten  days  thereafter,  and  the  over- 
plus of  the  things  so  seized  as  aforesaid,  after  the  satisfaction  of  said  execution,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  defendant,  on  demand. 

§  4.  In  case  the  officer  to  whom  said  execution  shall  be  delivered  shall  be 
unable  to  find  sufficient  property  of  such  defendant  to  satisfy  such  execution,  such 
agricultural  or  other  society,  upon  affidavit  of  any  of  its  officers,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
CO.  so,  against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  as  in  other  cases.  The  defendant  in  any 
suit  under  this  act  shall  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  in  other  cases  under  the 
laws  of  this  state. 

§  5.    This  act  is  hereby  declared  a  public  act. 
Approved  Feb.  13,  1857. 


These  laws  are  sufficiently  plain.  They  were  designed  to  be 
efficient ;  and  will  be  so  if  the  letter  and  spirit  of  them  are  car- 
ried into  effect  by  those  interested. 

The  fiscal  agents  of  county  societies,  in  drawing  the  money 
from  the  state  treasury  appropriated  to  such  societies,  should  be 
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COMPARATIVE  EXHIBIT  OF  ENTRIES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIRS 
OF  1866  AND  1857. 


Departments. 


1856. 


1857. 


Class  A.    Cattle, 

**  B.    Horses,  jacks  and  moles, 

"  C.    Sheep, 

"  D.     Swine, 

"  E.    Poultry, 

"  F.    Agricidtaral  implements, 

"  G.    Farm  products, 

"  H.    Fruit,  flowers,  &c, 

"  J.  Musical  instruments,  paintings,  &c, 

"  L.  Textile  fabrics,  needlework,  Ac.,. . . 

'*  M.    Natural  history,  Ac, • 

"  0.    Plowing  match, 

"  K.    Miscellaneous, 

Total, 


168 

174 

216 

478 

«  51 

109 

28 

14 

12 

29 

120 

147 

203 

147 

60 

199 

97 

88 

188 

267 

27 

17 

5 

18 

860 

276 

1610 
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ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


BIENNIAL  REPOBT  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Tckthe  Oovemor  and  Oeneral  ^ssemhhf 

of  the  State  o/Bhnoisf 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society,  for  the  years  1856  and  '56: 

During  the  two  first  years  of  our  corporate  existence  the  society 
was  aided  by  an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury,  which  en- 
abled us  to  hold  asuccessfiil  fair  eadi  year,  as  set  forth  in  a  former 
report     Bat  a  bill  continuing  this  aid,  by  a  greatly  inoreased 
amount,  introduced  from  the  agricultural  committee,  though  pass- 
ing the  house  almost  unanimously,  was  not  sent  to  the  senate  till 
near  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  having  been  amended  there, 
failed  to  become  a  law  from  want  of  time  to  act  upon  it.     In  cou^ 
sequence  of  this  oversight,  the  present  executive  committee  were 
compelled  to  enter  upon  tlieir  onerous  duties  without  a  dollar 
available  in  the  treasury  of  tlie  society.    But,  nevertheless,  we 
determined  to  hold  our  third  annual  fair  in  tbe  city  of  CWcago, 
whose  Mecham'cs'  Institute  guaranteed  our  fixtures,  and  the  city 

COtmcil  ATI  A-ffi/kio'Tfef  •rk/%1inA   ar\A    r\f>iAt*  nA/»AaooY-v   Ark-O'nP.ratlOll.         AUU. 


also,  one  or  two  new  features  at  this  fair  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company,  through  their  gen- 
eral superintendent,  B.  B.  Mason,  proposed  to  the  society  to  make 
a  collection,  through  the  employees  of  the  road,  to  aid  our  exhibi- 
tion, and  show  the  natural  capacity  of  the  soil  and  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  the  country  traversed  by  their  line. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  free  pass  and  general  letter  of  credence 
were  tendered  to  any  agent  the  society  might  see  fit  to  appoint  to 
aid  in  making  collections  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the 
state,  and  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  Bobert  Kennicott 
was  appointed  on  our  behalf,  who,  with  the  aid  of  those  able  na- 
turalists. Hay  and  Lapham,  of  Wisconsin,  so  arranged  and  labeled 
the  railroad  collection  and  his  own,  as  to  present  quite  a  study  of 
the  geology,  botany  and  zoology  of  Illinois.  And  the  society  hav- 
ing invited  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  eminent  agriculturists 
and  men  of  science  from  abroad,  to  whom  the  railroad  company 
sent  free  passes  over  their  whole  line,  and  citizens  of  Chicago  gave 
firee  entertainment,  we  were  enabled  to  take  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  best  practical  men  in  the  United  States  on  the  general  and 
particular  excellence  of  our  exhibition,  and  the  superior  natural 
advantages  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Though  held  in  a  eomer  of  the  state,  &r  removed  from  most  of 
our  lai^e  herds  of  fine  stock,  the  show  of  cattle  was  grand  and  im- 
posing; and  in  almost  every  department  the  exhibition  was  in  ad- 
vance of  previous  fidra,  as  partly  verified  by  the  number  of  entries, 
which  we  have  set  down  at  two  thousand. 

Amount  of  receipts  at  Chicago, $13,735  00 

Cost  of  premiums  and  other  expenses,  for  1865, . .  11,491  11 

FOUBTS  AmniAL  FAIB» 

This  fair  was  held  near  the  city  of  Alton,  September  30th  to 
October  3d,  1856. 

The  location,  on  the  IkiHssissippi,  at  a  point  ordinarily  accessible 
to  the  citizens  of  other  states,  and  especially  those  of  a  neighbor- 
ing: city,  induced  the  executive  conmiittee  to  open  the  premium 
list  of  the  society  to  aU  exhibitors  aUke.  *'^' "^'  '^  ^OOgie 


horses,  the  aocommodations  were  ample,  and  all  highly  creditable 
to  the  people  of  Alton,  and,  notwithstanding  the  many  fears  on 
the  subject,  it  is  believed,  too,  that  visitors  were  reasonably  well 
provided  for,  and  that  preparation  was  made  for  feeding  and  lodg- 
ing many  more  than  attended. 

This  was  again  a  great  cattle  show,  and  horses,  mules,  &c.,  were 
abundant.  In  several  other  departments  the  collection  was  high- 
ly creditable,  and  especially  so  in  agricidtund  implements;  and 
for  the  first  time  there  was  a  well  contested  plowing  match  on  the 
grounds. 

As  a  whole,  the  Alton  fair  was  considered  a  good  one;  though, 
owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  the  rivers,  and  other  causes 
needless  to  name,  the  number  of  entries  for  competition  and  visi- 
tors from  abroad  were  not  equal  to  our  expectations. 

Entries  at  the  fair, 1,460 

Amount  of  receipts, $9,002  95 

Cost  of  premiums  and  other  expenses,  for  1856, ....  8,354  73 


BAILB0AD8. 


We  report  the  action  of  railroad  companies  in  connection  with 
our  fiurs,  because  their  aid  is  essential  to  our  success.  We  should 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  get  up  a  good  show  and 
full  attendance  without  their  liberal  co-operation. 

At  the  Chicago  fair  all  the  roads  of  the  state  carried  animals  and 
articles,  for  exhibition  only,  free  of  charge,  and  visitors  at  greatly, 
reduced  rates.  It  is  believed  that  the  Bock  Island  road  charged 
passengers  less  than  other  lines  during  the  four  days  of  the  fair; 
still  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  extra  liberality  was  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated, when  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  at  least  six 
days  are  necessary  for  members  of  committees  and  others  in- 
terested. 

At  our  recent  fair  our  main  dependence  was  on  the  roads  en- 
tering Alton.  These  lines  met  our  expectations  in  the  most  liber- 
al and  efficient.  mATiTiAr.  anH  tn  tliA  maiiAflrerR  of  tliA  Ohicaflro  and 
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tion  of  our  just  expectations  would  have  been  no  disadvantage  to 
the  railroad  company)  and  but  little  trouble  to  its  managers. 

8TEAHBOAT8. 

At  the  Alton  fail*  the  number  of  our  visitors,  and  the  accom- 
modations for  feeding  and  lodging  them,  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  steamboat  int?erest,  and  we  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
Alton  Packet  Company  in  tfiis  connection,  and  for  free  tickets  to 
our  officers  and  assistants.  But  as  our  general  arrangements  with 
the  boats  were  all  more  or  less  conditional,  and  to  be  governed  by 
the  stage  of  water,  they  were  perhaps  unable  to  make,  and  we 
certainly  had  no  right  to  demand  the  same  concessions  as  those 
accorded  by  railroads  of  the  state. 

AGRIOULTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  principle  of  voluntary  agricultural  association  is  better  de- 
veloped here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  our  socie- 
ties date  as  far  back  as  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  is  only  a  few 
years,  however,  since  they  became  common,  and  the  general  re- 
cipients of  state  bounty  as  necessary  institutions  of  the  age.  And 
yet  they  can  hardly  be  called  "educational  institutions,"  though 
great  numbers  of  ignorant  farmers  and  mechanics  receive  first 
lessons  in  progressive  agriculture  and  art  through  their  agency, 
and  some  political  economists,  in  older  states,  have  estimated  their 
influence  on  production,  and  the  valuation  of  property,  at  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum.  But  their  true  mission  is  to  draw  public 
attention  to  great  improvements  in  the  arts  of  production,  and  ex- 
cite special  interest  rather  than  supply  special  wants. 

To  effect  this  object,  state  societies  have  adopted  two  principal 
modes  of  action — ^the  one  mostly  self-sustaining,  the  other  mainly 
depending  on  legislative  custom. 

STATE  FAIRS. 
ThpRA  hflvft  crown  ont  of  thp.  old   oMtlfi  fthowR  an 
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would  not  have  called  out.  And  then  those  who  wiah  to  porchase 
.can  have  the  opinions  of  good  judges,  and  often  aroid  much  dis- 
appointment. 

But  these  are  only  incidents  of  state  fkirs,  which,  as  the  annual 
jubilees  of  labor,  bring  together  many  thousands  of  working  men, 
who  have  no  very  certain  notions  of  what  they  are  about  to  see, 
and  are  less  often  benefitted  by  the  things  seen  than  through  new 
ideas  gained  by  a  free  intercourse  and  exchange  of  thoughts  and 
experience  with  each  other,  and  the  new  feelings  aroused  by  the 
homage  paid  to  excellence  and  the  necessary  prominence  of  the 
agriculturist  on  these  happy  occasions.  Such  moral  results  are 
our  first  object,  and  the  true  aim  of  these  initiatory  schools  of  de- 
monstration, and  the  moment  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  creating 
an  abiding  interest  in  our  present  operations  throughout  the  whole 
state,  our  introductory  mission  will  be  ended.  But  to  effect  this, 
we  must  go  to  the  people,  taking  our  fairs  where  most  needed,  in- 
stead of  where  most  money  can  be  made  or  saved  by  the  society. 

The  itinerant  principle  is  always  popular,  and  perhaps  indispen- 
sable in  a  large  state  like  ours.  But  with  an  empty  treasury,  it  may 
be  virtually  impracticable  when  both  just  and  desirable  on  other 
accounts,  and  it  is  only  to  meet  such  exigencies  that  we  now  4U9k 
an  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury. 

COUNTY  AGRICULTUBAL  S00IETIB8. 

The  reported  increase  in  the  numbers  of  local  organizations 
during  the  last  two  years,  is  less  note-worthy  than  the  rapid  per- 
fection of  a  few,  and  the  excellent  shows  of  many.  In  this  some 
have  made  a  near  approach  to  the  first  year  of  the  state  society, 
and  are  in  a  better  relative  condition  for  future  operations. 

Of  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  sustaining  county  societies 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  especially  in  regard  to  tlie  publica- 
tion of  their  proceedings  reported  through  the  state  society. 

DISTUEBANOES  AT  FAIBS. 

*V\\(^TCi  is  a  flrrowiTior  t^rnX  i«o/»oTiflv  offflpliiTny  itself  to  - 
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entrance  gates,  and  when  outeide  of  city  limits  there  is  no  power  in 
us  to  abate  the  nuisance,  of  protect  the  ignorant  and  credulous  vie*, 
tims  of  this  vagabond  trickery,  or  even  save  them  from  actual  de* 
moralization  at  a  place  to  which  we  invite  them  for  very  different 
objects. 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  law  on  this  subject  is  appended.  The 
same,  in  substance,  has  been  enacted  in  other  states,  and  is  usually 
deemed  sufficient. 

STATE  AGBIOULTUBAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

It  is  a  universal  practice,  where  state  agricultural  organizations 
exist,  for  the  legislature  to  order  the  printing  of  reported  Transac- 
tions. Our  last  general  assembly,  sanctioning  this  good  custom, 
directed  the  printing  of  three  thousand  extra  copies  of  our  first 
report  and  accompanying  papers,  the  whole  making  a  volume  of 
over  six  hundred  pages  of  highly  useftil  and  interesting  matter. 
This  work,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  much  sought  for  by 
reading  men,  and  highly  commended  by  eminent  idividuals  and 
the  agricultural  press  generally.  And  being  distributed  free,  over 
the  whole  state,  it  has  been  of  great  service  to  many ;  and  as  a 
book  of  reference  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  useful  and  popu- 
lar, especially  with  a  class  of  men  who  sometimes  read,  but  will  not 
pay  money  for  agricultural  reading. 

Accompanying  this  report  will  be  found  a  list  of  essays  and  other 
material  already  collected  for  a  second  volume  of  State  Transac- 
tions; and  we  have  other  matter  promised,  should  it  be  needed. 
But  the  proposed  contributors,  being  professional  writers,  prefer 
supplying  special  wants,  or  else  await  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
before  devoting  time  to  the  perfect  arrangement  of  materials  on 
hand.  Of  this  latter  class  we  would  particularly  mention  two  pa- 
pers reported — one  by  that  excellent  western  botanist  and  scientific 
writer,  J.  A.  Lapham,  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  useful  and  noxious 
grasses  of  Illinois — the  other  from  the  pen  of  a  young  and  enthu- 
siastic naturalist,  of  our  own  state,  on  the  animals^  injurious  or 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  And,  to  be  fully  available  to  our  farmers, 
these  essays  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  cheap  wood  engravings. 
The  same  mav  be  said«  too,  of  buildinfir  plans  and  firround  plots  for 


AOBIOFLTUBAL  EDUCATION. 

This  is  a  theme  which  we  now  find  embraced  in  nearly  every 
agricultural  report  published.  And  though  the  principle  of  prac- 
tical and  even  specific  education  is  unquestioned,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  educating  practical  men,  and  especially  farmers. 

Our  idea  is  not  a  new  one,  however ;  it  has  occupied  the  minds 
of  statesmen  and  philanthropists  for  thirty  years  past,  and  is  par- 
tially reduced  to  practice  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  there  were  350  agricultural  schools  in  operation  six 
years  ago ;  nine  of  them  in  Bel^um,  alone,  and  all  supported  by 
government.  That  the  principle  has  worked  well  in  Europe  all 
admit,  and  that  it  will  work  still  better  here,  no  thinking  man  can 
doubt,  unless  blind  to  the  necessities  of  agriculture  and  the  practi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  age.  And  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  our 
sister  state  of  Michigan,  whose  legislature  created  a  separate  agricul- 
tural college  two  years  ago,  and  richly  endowed  it  with  lands  held 
by  the  state  for  educational  purposes.  A  college  has  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  also,  which  will  go  into  operation  soon  after 
that  in  Michigan.  And  in  this  state  we  have  funds  sacred  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  agricultural  school,  and  yet  be  made  equally  availa- 
ble to  every  other  interest  in  the  state. 

A  univ^^ity,  open  to  all,  yet  mainly  calculated  for  the  education 
of  practical  men  in  the  sciences  underlying  their  life-pursuits,  and 
espedallj  teachers  for  our  primary  schools,  would  seem  to  be  well 
£tted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  all.  And  even  if  called  an  ^^  ag- 
ricultural college,''  there  may  be  reason  in  the  name,  for  we  are  a 
majority  of  the  whole  people.  "We  pay  most  of  the  state  taxes, 
also,  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  our  special  interests  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  most  others.  Oomtnerce,  manufactures,  trade,  the  fine 
arts  and  the  learned  professions — even  the  value  of  city  lota  and 
railroad  stocks — ^rest  mainly  on  tie  success  of  agriculture ;  and  yet 
we  have  been  left  to  educate  our  sons,  for  the  farm,  as  we  were 
educated  on  it;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  that  we  can 
communicate  no  more  than  we  know  ourselves!  \^,^t^,,^ 
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of  production.  And  it  is  deemed  more  economical,  in  point  of  cost, 
and  more  politic  and  popular,  to  connect  a  normal  school  with  our 
university  than  to  establish  it  on  a  separate  foundation ;  for  the 
same  appliances  would  answer  for  both,  and  no  separation  of  in- 
terests be  left  for  future  jealousy  and  conflict. 

Further  special  argument  does  not  appear  to  us  necessary  at  this 
time,  but  should  it  be  required,  we  refer  you  to  the  3d,  16th,  26th 
and  400th  pages  of  our  first  volume  of  Transactions. 

tbeasttbeb's  bepobt. 

Hereunto  appended  will  be  found  the  biennial  statement  of  our 
treasurer: 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  ^ricxiUural  Socie- 
ty^  January  7th^  1857. 

Premium  plate  on  hand, $1,889  00 

Less  premium  plate  in  hands  of  I.  Speer,  Ohicago,  $100  00 
Premium  plate  on  hand,  belonging  to  State  Agri- 
cultural Society, 89  00 

189  00 

$1,200  00 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  8d  January,  '65, Ill  80 

Beceived  from  S  IVaBcis,  for  membersbipa, 71  00 

Beceipts  at  Chicago,. 12, 785  00 

Beceired  of  Mr. ,  to  be  added  to  premiums  on  beehives,  ....  10  00 

Beceired  of  U  B.  Chandler,  for  men^bership, 1  00 

14,128  80 

Expenditures  by  the  exeeutive  board,  for  premiunt  and  other  ex- 
panses, during  the  year  1866.  See  vouchers  No.  1  to  192,  and 
vouchers  No.  816,  817  and  818, 11,49111 

$2,637  69 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  on  hand  the  following  pre- 
miums : 

Twelve  pair  salt  spoons,  $1, $12  00 

Six  butter  knives,  $8, 18  00 

Three  sugar  spooof, $8,... 9  00 

$9  00 
PlMe  in  hands  of  Isaac  Speer,  Chicago,...., loO  00 

$189  00 

Beceived  at  Alton  fair, ^Digitized  b^C^Cf 9, 002  96 

*  *       of  Mr.  Bounds,  per  Mr.  Amy, 6  00 
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Amonnt  of  receipts  brought  fonrard .........'......•  ^9 ,  0S7  95 

£xpeoditare8  by  execntive  board  for  premiums  and  other  expeoseSf 
'  during  the  vear  1856.     St^e  vouchers  No.  198  to  315,  and  Touchers 

Na  819  to '829, ., 8,854  78 

683  2« 
Add  balance  left  from  Chicago  fair, « , 2, 637  69 

Leaving «  balance  in  the  treasury,  Tth  Jannary,  165T,  of. $3.820  91 

JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
Treamurer  lUmois  Staie  Agricufturol  Society . 

SpRiKGrrRLD,  January  t,  1856. 
The  under«giied,  a  committee  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treaeurer,  would 
report :  That  they  have  performed  that  duty,  and  take  pleasure-in  saying  that  they  find 
his  accounts  kept  in  a  pl-iin,  intelligible  manner ;  that  vouchers  and  full  explanations 
were  given  us  for  all  expenditures,  showing  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  as  appears  by 
his  books,  $3,320  91. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  onr  approbation  of  the  manner,  Uie  industry 
•nd  fidelity  with  which  he  has  executed  his  trust 

JOHN  GAGE. 
LEWIS  ELLSWORTH. 

All  of  wliicli  is  respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  our  society. 

JOHN  A.  KEI^inCOTT, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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MST  OP  ORIGINAL  MATTEB, 

tfOLLBCTKD  AKD  VB0P08ED  rOK  ▲  gSOOlID  TOLOa  OF  ITATB  AGKICULTinUL  TBARlAOnOin. 


Biemdal  Keport  of  Exectitiye  Committee :  John  A.  Ksmaoon. 

Proceedings  of  State  Society. 

Proceediogs  of  Executiye  Committee. 

OfBcial  A  Tarda,  1856. 

Official  Ararda,  1856. 

lU ports  of  Committees  at  Fairs. 

Keports  of  Special  Committees 

Statements  of  Premium  Crops. 

Statement's  of  Dairy  Products,  &c. 

IL'scellani  ous  Statements,  &c 

Annual  Address,  1855. 

Correspordence. 

Proceedings  of  County  Societies. 

Proceedings  of  Institutes,  &c 

XSSAT8,  PLAK8,  8PECIFICATIOK8,  AC. 

**  Agricultural  Besources  of  Southern  Illinois :"  Ex-Got.  Johk  Rxtvolds,  BelleTille, 

niinoisL 
**  Wire  Fence :"  Col.  Horace  Caprov,  Alden,  HcHenry  county. 
"  Fanners*  Railroads  :**  L.  W.  Ashlkt,  Anna,  Union  county. 
"  Sugar :"  Capt.  Gxa  Barrbll,  Springfield. 
**  Cultivation  of  Evergreens:**  Samusl  Edwards,  Danville. 
**  Cultivation  of  Evergreens  :*'  J.  P.  Eamis,  Mendota. 
**  The  Horse  :**  S.  C.  RooxRS,  IL  D.,  Plainfield. 
^  Nursery  Labeling,**  Iec,  kc, :  Wm.  Stswart,  Quincy. 
'<8outber!i  Illinois:**  0.  S.  Bakrr,  Belleville. 
**  Bearing  and  Managing  Cattle  :**  Cbarub  W.  Mitrtfeldt,  Oregon. 
**  Bearing  and  Managing  Cattle  :*'  Wm.  Strawk,  Livingston  county. 
"Advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers:**  0.  Ordwat,  Lawn 

Bidge. 
**Advantfges  to  be  derived  from  the  Cultivation  of  Flowers:**  Bit.  J.  A.  Wight, 

Ohicagc. 
**  BmbellLihment  of  a  Country  Home  :**  T.  McWhortkr,  Millersburg. 
**  Sugar  Millet  :**  Cliitton  Q.  Taylor,  Pleasant  Bidge,  Bock  Island  county,  Illinois. 
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**  Cottage  and  Fann  Arohitecture :"  Chabus  Bms,  of  the  Prdrie  Farmer,  Bur 

Oak,  Michigan. 
**  IXesign  for  a  Farm  Oottage,**  (premium,)  with  speoiftoations  and  remarks  on  Enral 

Architecture  ^  Jjjl  A.  Millib,  Alton,  Illinoia. 
**  Meteorological  ObeerTatioos :"  Fubdbbiok  Bbitkdcul,  V.  D.,  Peoria,  Illinoia. 
'*  Phjsioal  EduoaUon  :"£.£.  Rob,  M.  D.,  Bloomington,  Qllnoii. 

KATUBAL  HISTOBT. 

**  XJaeftd  and  Noxious  Orasaes  of  niinois:**  J.  A.  Lapham,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ^ 
**  Catalogue  of  Illinois  Plants :"  J.  A.  Laphax,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
*'  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  a  wild  state,  near  Peoria :"  Fbsdbbick  Bbunobll,  M.  D. 
"  Animals  Ix\jurious  or  Usefhl  to  Vegetation  :**  Bobibt  EBmncon,  West  Northfield, 
niinois. 

ADDITIOir  AL  LI8T. 

Address  of  Bbobsob  Mubbat,  Bsq.,  before  the  La  Salle  County  Agricultural  Society. 
A  Design  for  a  Hog  House :  C.  G.  Tatlob,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  oounty. 
A  Design  for  a  Dairy  House :  C.  Q.  Tatlob,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  county. 
An  Essay  on  Common  Schools  and  School  Houses :  Oliybb  Albbbtsom,  CantOQ| 

WasUngton  county,  In^ana. 
''The  Farmer's  Great  Want :"  Pro£  J.  B.  Tubnbb,  Jacksonrille,  nUnda 
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MEETIKG  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  CCMMITTEK 


SpEINGWELD,  JAlfUARY  2, 1865. 

The  executive  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — J.  N.  Brown,  president ;  C.  W.  Webster,  F.  Arenz, 
H.  C.  Johns,  J.  McClun,  vice  presidents ;  John  Williams,  treas- 
urer; John  A.  Kennicott,  corresponding  secretary ;  S.  Francis, 
recording  secretary. 

It  having  been  communicated  to  this  board  that  the  honorable 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  willing  to  consider  re- 
commendations for  the  committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presides — 

Beioiv^j  by  this  boards  That  we  retpectfull  j  suggest  the  ntxne  of  H.  0.  Johns,  of 
Piatt  county,  as  chairman  of  said  committee,  and  that  the  list  of  names  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  committee,  to  be  suggested  by  him,  be  favoraelj  considered. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary  was  read  and 
approved,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  treasurer  was  also  read,  approved 
and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Resohedy  That  the  treasurer  be  aUowed  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  for  assuming  the 
claim  for  Alton  ware,  which  was  used  bj  the  society  at  the  fair  of  1858. 

JUtolmiy  That  the  president,  Mr.  Arenz,  Mr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Kennicott  be  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  and  report  upon  the  essays  submitted  to  the  society  for  premiums. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  Y  o'clock. 


The  executive  committee  n>et,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present— Messrs.  J.  K  Brown,  C.  W.  Webster,  F.  Arena,  H. 
C.  Johns,  J.  McClun,  J.  Williams,  John  A.  Kennicott,  S.  Francis. 

RsMolmd    That  the  rnrreanondinff  iiecretarv  of  tbin  fuv*lptei|itiEGdilvfKt^rllk)|^l>(aPiT 
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Rettolved^  That  the  essay  on  "  Hedging  with  the  Orage  Orange,'*  by  Henry  Shaw,  of 
Tazewell  county,  Illinoia,  is  approved,  and  directed  to  be  published  in  the  Tranaactioiw 
of  thia  society. 

jRaolvtd^  That  the  claims  of  J.  Maybe  and  L.  McGowan,  for  the  best  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes,  be  laid  on  the  table  for  further  consideration. 

Retobed^  That  the  society  award  a  premium  to  Edward  S  Cox  for  the  best  half 
acre  of  hemp,  raised  last  season,  with  a  description  of  the  manner  of  cultiration ; 
which  description  shall  be  published  in  the  society's  Transactions. 

The  essay  furnished  to  the  board  by  the  president  was  read  and 
approved,  and  the  essays  of  Benjamin  F.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Sprague; 
and  all  were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  society's  Transactions. 

Booked,  That  with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  people  of  this  Btat«  the  prooeedingt 
of  the  fir^t  executive  committee  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  the  same  and  the 
reports  and  essays  accepted  by  this  society  be  published  under  the  supervision  of  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  society. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  hall  of  representatives,  this  afternoon, 
at  2  o'clock. 


The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Messrs.  Arenz  and  Webster,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  treasurer's  report,  made  that  examination,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  accounts,  receipts  and  expenditures  of  John 

Williams,  treasurer  of  this  society,  for  the  years  1858  and  1854,  find  the  same  correct, 

and  as  represented  in  his  report. 

^  FRANCIS  AKENZ, 

0.  W.  WEBSTER. 

On  motion, 
Jle$oived,  That  the  compensation  of  treasurer  shall  be  two  per  cent  on  all  moneyi 
collected  and  disbursed  by  him. 

Adjourned  till  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  -to  meet  the  members  of  the 
state  society  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  two  years  ensuing. 
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PE0CEEDIN6S  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


SBOCnXD  HRNKIAL  MIKTiNO. 


ITbdnesday  EvEKnsro,  Jmjsvaxt  8, 1856. 

Hie  biennial  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  the  representa- 
tives' hall. 

The  president,  James  N.  Brown,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
half  past  six  o'clock.  The  president  then  addressed  the  society, 
and  presented  a  brief  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  executiye 
committee  during  the  last  two  years. 

On  motion  of  E.  If .  Powell,  five  hundred  copies  of  the  said  ad- 
dress were  ordered  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Mills,  of  Marion,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  society;  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Members  were  invited  to  renew  their  membership,  and  other 
gentlemen  to  become  members  of  the  society.  Seventy-one  per- 
sons signed  the  constitution,  and  paid  their  annual  fee  of  one  dollar 
each.  The  society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflScers  for 
the  next  two  years,  by  ballot : 

Hon.  Hakvey  C.  Johns,  of  Piatt  county,  was  elected  president, 
and  the  following  named  persons  vice  presidents : 
lat  congressional  district,  John  Gaob. 

Lewis  Ellswobth. 

William  Strawn. 

Smtth  Fby. 

William  Boss. 

Fbakois  Abbnz. 

John  M.  Bi^OKBj^^^^^^QQQql^ 

C.  W.  Webstbb.        •  ^ 


2d 

8d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 
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Mr.  E.  'N.  Powell  moved  that  business  be  suspended  for  tbe  in- 
troduction of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution ;  which  was  done: 

"  That  in  all  elections  for  all  officers  in  this  society,  when  there  is  but  one  person 
|mt  in  nomination,  the  election  maj  be  bad  vwa  ooot.*' 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  agreed  to. 

John  Williams  was  then  nominated  for  treasurer,  and  unani- 
mously elected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Amy,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amined the  report  oi  the  treasurer. 

Messrs.  Amy,  Powell  and  Warren  were  appointed  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Amy  then  offered  the  following  resolutions ;  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  to: 

Jlaohed,  That  the  executive  board  of  the  UUnois  State  Agricultural  Society  bA  in- 
structed to  correspond  with  the  executive  board  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  in  relation  to  the  national  fair,  for  the  year  1865,  and  that  our  board  be  re* 
quested  to  have  the  same  held  in  our  sute :  Fromded^  that  satisfactory  arrangementi 
oan  be  made  to  that  effect 

Rmoked^  That  the  convention  recommend  to  the  boards  of  county  agrieultoral  so- 
cieties to  address  their  representatives  in  congress,  from  their  respective  districts,  re- 
requesting  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  procure  a  liberal  appropriation  by 
congress  f  r  the  establishment  of  a  national  agricmtnral  department;  to  be  placed  on 
a  permanent  basis,  under  sucb  arrangements  as  will  disseminate  practical  agricultural 
knowledge  throughout  the  entire  Union,  thereby  promoting  the  general  interests  of 
the  age. 

Retoloedy  That  this  society  indorse  and  recommend  to  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  farmers  of  Dlinois  the  *Trairie  Farmer,"  published  in  Chicago. 

Dr.  Kennicott  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Rnclv^^  That  this  society,  in  view  of  the  eminent  services  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Brown, 
late  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  tender  him  their  unfeigned 
thanks  for  his  efficient  and  useful  labors  in  its  behalt 

H.  C.  JOHNS,  President. 
S.  FsAjfrois,  J?ec.  See^y. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTITE  COJIMITTEE. 


Thursday,  Jas^jlry  4, 1855. 

Present — ^H.  C.  Johns,  president;  Smith  Fry,  W.  Boss,  C.  W. 
"Webster,  F.  Arenz,  John  Gage,  William  Strawn,  vice  presidents; 
Jolin  A.  Kennicott,  corresponding  secretary;  John  Williams, 
treasurer;  Simeon  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

Jiesohedj  That  the  recording  secretary  be  authorised  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for 
premiums  due  Mrs.  L  S.  Britton,  of  Springfield ;  L  Weatherby,  of  Jacksonville,  for 
two  years  old  stud  colt.  Black  Hawk,  16  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Allen,  of  Springfield,  for  cover- 
let, $4  ;  Luke  S^ely,  for  fruit,  $8,  on  SHtislactory  evidence  that  they  have  nut  been 
paid ;  and  that  the  recording  secretary  is  also  authorised  to  hand  over  diplomas  to 
such  persons  as  are  entitled  to  them,  where  there  is  satisfactory  proof  that  they  have 
not  received  them. 

Mr.  Amy,  from  the  committee  appointed  last  evening  by  the 
state  agricultural  society,  made  two  reports — one  by  himself  and 
one  by  a  majority  of  said  committee ;  which  were  received.  After 
some  remarks  and  statements  by  members  of  the  board,  Mr.  Amy 
proposed  to  sign  the  majority  report  and  withdraw  that  made  by 
himself;  which  was  done. 

The  following  is  the  majority  report : 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Illinois 
State  Agi  icultural  Society,  beg  leave  to  report :  That  they  have  performed  their  duty, 
and  find  his  accounts  fairly  kept,  and  supported  by  proper  vouchers.  They  fflso  find 
that  he  has  paid  out,  for  fixtures  on  fair  grounds  and  pol  ce  duty,  the  sum  of  $301, 
which  your  committee  thiuk  should  be  refunded  to  the  society  by  the  citizens  of 
Springfield,  they  having  agreed  to  defray  those  expenses.  They  also  find  that  the  citi- 
xens  of  Springfield,  for  the  year  1854,  only  paid  1^87  80  of  the  |1,000  they  agreed  to 
pay,  leaving  a  balance  of  $412  70 ;  in  all,  due  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield  for  the 
two  years,  $718  70. 

Tour  committee  recommend  that  in  future  no  commission  be  allowed  to  the  treat- 
nrer,  or,  if  allowed,  that  the  account  with  him  should  be  made  up  with  interest,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  balanced  annually. 

Tour  committee  would  also  recommend  a  more  strict  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  ftmds  of  the  society  for  expenses  of  the  fairs,  and  a  more  liberal  appropriation  of 


n 

Yo«r  oommHtee,  in  oonohiston,  would  oftll  attention  to  the  hnportanceol  holding  no 
fair  at  any  place,  v^efls  aatlafaotory  and  good  bond  be  flret  gtTtn  bj  aome  indlridiiala 
of  reaponaibiHlj  ibr  the  pajment  oi  saeh  aon  or  perf oming  soch  acts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  exeentire  committee. 

AU  of  which  18  reppeotfolly  submitted. 

W.  B.  WARREN, 
E.  N.  POWELL, 
WM.  F.  M.  ARNY. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  treasurer,  stated  that  calls  for  propositions 
from  towns  and  cities  were  made,  and  no  place  responded  to  the 
calL  He  and  others  endeavored  to  raise  the  sum,  by  subscription, 
for  the  location  of  the  state  fair  here.  They  did  not  raise  the  full 
amount  required,  but  the  question  was  presented — shall  we  fail  to 
have  a  state  fair,  or  shall  we  make  a  report  that  the  requirements 
of  the  board  were  complied  with  t  Hoping  to  obtain  further  sub- 
scriptions, he  did  make  the  report  to  the  president.  He  said  that 
the  requirements  of  the  board  had  not  been  fully  complied  with, 
but  he  believed  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  done.  A  successful  fair  was  held;  and  if  the 
committee  required  that  the  full  amount  should  be  paid  he  then 
offered  that  he  would  pay  the  whole  deficit  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  board  took  no  further  action  on  the  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  prepare  and  report  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  board,  and  establishing  the  duties  of  the  recording  and  cor- 
responding secretaries,  and  for  the  regulation  of  fairs. 

Messrs.  "Webster,  Brown,^  Gage,  Strawn  and  Arenz  were  ap- 
pointed Bfud  committee. 

Mr.  Strawn  moved  that  the  place  for  holding  the  next  state  fiur 
T3e  considered,  and  the  following  places  were  named  as  points  from 
which  proposals  should  be  received,  viz:    Chicago,   La  Salle," 
Bloomington^  Peoria,  Jacksonville  and  Salem. 
Adjourned  till  6  o'clock  to-morrow  evening. 


Friday,  January  5, 1855. 

TnA   /Www. —  Z*4-r\i\  -mnrkf     -.^ii-wn-it rt-nf    4-/%    n *^ ^ /-kVi -i^ri -Tin /»▼» f 
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1.  Hmoimt,  TWtbbioijUiyahrilMditsMraiialfiaruidoaftUeiliowaeiichtfa^ 
Mid  pUee  M  shall  be  derignated  bj  th%  executiTe  oommittee  fjroa  year  to  yeax. 

%,  That  this  society  will  hold  its  annual  fiiir  at  no  place  which  win  not  paj  the  ea* 
tire  expenses  of  grounds,  fixtures  and  police. 

8.    That  this  society  will  hold  its  annual  fair,  for  1866,  at :  ProvitM,  that 

the  terms  hereinafter  specified  more  particularly  shall  be  complied  with,  and  sufficient 
guarantee  giren  to  the  society. 

4.  That  the  corresponding  secretary  be  required  to  correspond  with  the  superin- 
tendents of  railroads,  and  other  transportation  companies  in  this  state,  in  relation  to 
the  transportation  of  stock  and  other  articles  for  exhibition  at  the  fair ;  and  also  in 
reference  to  the  transportation  of  passengers  tisiting  and  returning  from  said  fair. 

6.  That  James  9.  Brown  be  appnolnted  a  committee  to  rerise,  and  report  to  the 
prendent,  a  premium  listen  cattle. 

That  0.  W.  Webster  and  Smith  Frj  be  appointed^  for  the  same  purpose,  on  horses^ 
mules,  Jacks  and  jennets. 

That  James  M.  Blackburn  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry. 

That  William  Rois  be  i^polnted,  for  the  same  puqMSC)  on  farming  implements  and  ^ 
machinery. 

That  Francis  Arena  be  i^pointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  the  products  of  the 
farm,  the  dairy,  orchard  and  garden. 

That  John  Gage  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  manufactured  articles. 

That  Lewis  Ellsworth  be  appointed,  for  the  same  purpose,  on  inrentions,  art,  skill, 
models  and  designs. 

And  that  the  conmiittees  hereby  appointed  shall  make  arrangements  and  superin- 
tend the  sereral  departments  assigned  them  at  the  Mr ;  and  that  each  committee 
shall  hare  full  power  to  employ  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary. 

6.  That  sweepstake  premiums  be  awarded  on  the  fbllowing  classes:  Classes  A,  B 
and  C.  Ko  stock  exhibited  to  be  less  Uian  one  year  old;  nor  less  than  ten  in  number, 
and  from  one  county. 

I,  That  the  president,  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer  be  a  committee  to 
contract  for  the  premiums  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  society  at  the  next  fair,  haT- 
ing  special  reference  to  the  diplomas  and  plate  now  on  hand :  Provided,  that  no  more 
shall  be  paid  for  than  shall  be  actu  ally  paid  out  in  premiums  at  the  fair,  the  balance  to 

.  be  returned  to  the  person  of  whom  purchased. 

8.  That  the  persons  appointed  for  the  different  departments  nominate  suitable  per- 
sons for  awarding  committees  for  their  respec^e  classes,  subject  to  the  approral  of 
the  prerident 

9.  That  the  premiums  shall  be  ready  for  distribution  on  Friday  morning  of  the  fidr 
week. 

10.  That  all  exhibitors  shall  become  members  of  the  society,  except  ladies  exhib- 
iting articles  of  skill  or  art 

II.  That  the  entrance  foe  upon  the  show  ground  shall  be  twenty-five  cents. 

12.  That  the  president,  ex-president  and  corresponding  secretary  be  a  commiUee 
'  to  procure  an  address  to  be  delivered  at  the  annual  fair ;  also,  to  invite  guests  from 
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14.  That  tlie  dutiei  of  conerptm^ng  leeretftiy  iMl  be  to  enry  on  aU  cotMspoo* 
dence  with  otber  soeietiet,  with  iDdividualsand'generaleoiDniittees,  in  the  fbrtberaiiee 
of  the  ottfeets  of  thie  M>eietj;  to  te^e  charge  of  all  coBiniiiilcatioBa  deaigned  lor  pub- 
Ueation;  shall  correct,  arrange  and  report  theaane  to  theeieoatiTO  covmiittee ;  ahall 
keep  an  account  of  all  disbnraenenta  made  in  hia  oilce»  and  that  the  aame  ahall  be 
paid  bj  the  treaanrer  on  an  order  of  the  preaident,  eounteraigned  by  the  recording 
•ecretary. 

15.  That  the  dutiea  of  the  treasnrer  ahall  be  to  keep  the  funda  of  the  aocietj,  and 
diaburae  them  on  the  ordera  of  the  preaident,  countersigned  by  the  recording  secreta- 
ry ;  and  shall  make  his  report  of  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  biennial.meeting 
of  the  aocaety. 

16.  That  the  corresponding  and  recording  secretaries  shall  recelTO  three  doUart 
per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  business  of  the  society. 

17.  That  the  treasurer  shall  receiTC  one  per  cent  for  receiving  and  disbursing  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

18.  That  the  expenses  of  the  executlTC  committee,  while  transacting  for  and  at* 
tending  to  the  busineas  of  the  societyi  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

19.  That  the  treasurer  be  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  approved  of  by  the  president  and  recording  secretary. 

20.  That  the  fair  grounds,  wherever  located,  shall  embrace  not  less  than  twenty 
acres;  and  to  be  inclosed  with  a  close  board  fence,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high,  the 
boards  running  horizontally ;  fifty  close  stalls,  $  feet  by  12 ;  200  close  stalls,  8  feot  by 
12 ;  all  stalla  to  be  covered ;  100  tight  pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  8  by  10  fbet,  4  feet 
high,  boards  horizontally;  50  of  these  last  pens  to  be  covered  with  loose  boards; 
and  sufficient  accommodation  for  poultry;  the  fence  making  one  end  of  all  the  above 
fixtures;  one  show  shed,  40  by  100  feet,  arranged  for  the  exhibition  of  fVuits;  two 
ahow  sheds  for  the  exhibition  of  manufactured  articles  of  art,  skill  and  models ;  these 
sheds  to  be  arranged  in  the  general  manner  of  those  at  the  fair  grounds  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois;  a  ring,  well  inclosed  with  posts  and  two  planks,  400  feet  In  diameter; 
a  floral  hall ;  a  buainess  office,  26  by  60  feet,  with  a  partition  across  the  centre,  with 
two  outnde  doors,  one  middle  door,  a  aufficient  number  of  windows,  glazed,  desks  on 
each  aide  of  the  building  its  entire  length,  with  a  suffieleni  number  of  seats;  a  police 
office  and  a  ticket  office,  12  by  18  feet  each,  with  necessary  fixtures;  four  privies. 
The  grounds  to  be  supplied  with  sufficient  water  for  all  purposes,  and  at  ^pnvenient 
points  OD  the  ground. 

JRiMolmi,  That  five  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  premiums. 

1.  That  premiums  shall  not  be  given  when  the  animal  or  article  la  unworthy. 

2.  The  diploma  of  the  society  shall  be  considered  the  highest  honorary  w»ard,  and 
shall  be  given  in  no  Cftse  except  for  superior  merit. 

8.    The  same  anlmsl  or  article  shall  not  receive  two  premiums,  except  in  the  sweep- 
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will  make  proper  aUowence  for  age,  feeding  and  oilier  ciromnstances  affecting  the 
character  and  c<mdition  of  the  animal 

1  The  awarding  c<Hnmittee  on  ftX  cattle  will  give  particvkr  atteBti4N&  to  the  ani* 
male  submitted  for  exhibition.  It  is  believed,  all  other  things  being  equal,  those  are 
the  best  cattle  that  hare  the  greatest  weight  in  the  smallest  superflicea. 

8.  The  judges  will  require  all  the  cattle  in  this  class  to  be  weighed,  and  will  take 
measures  to  give  the  superfices  of  each,  and  report  the  same  and  other  circumstaiioea 
affDCting  the  character  and  condition  of  the  animal. 

9.  Animals  fed  for  the  butcher  shall  not  compete  for  premiums,  except  In  theiv 
own  proper  class. 

10.  Kxbibitors  of  stock  will  be  required  to  give  all  the  information  possible  of  the 
pedigrees  of  their  animals,  and  their  treatment 

11.  No  exhibitor  shall  attempt  to  influence  the  awarding  committees. 

.  12.  The  awarding  committees  must  present  their  awards  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary, on  Wednesday,  by  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  make  written  reports,  within  ono 
month,  to  the  same  secretary,  for  publication. 

18.  The  awarding  committees  may  recommend  discretionary  premiums  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  executive  committee  for  articles  of  merit 

14.  No  animal  or  article  having  received  the  first  premium  at  a  previous  fair  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  same  class  again. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  fair  for  1854,  from  No.  1  to  No  14,  shall  be  the 
rules  and  regulations  hereafter. 

Jieaolved^  That  straw  and  hay  will  in  all  cases  be  provided,  free  of  charge.  Com, 
oats,  bran  and  meal  will  be  furnished,  at  first  cost,  on  the  grounds. 

Tbat  clerks  attending  the  fair  shall  receive  three  dollars  per  day,  in  full  for  aU 
claims. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee,  the  useful  shotld  be  mainly  con- 
sidered in  making  up  a  list  of  premiums. 

That  the  president,  ex-president,  recording  secretary  and  Measurer  determine  the 
place  where  the  fair  shall  be  held ;  and  that  the  same  officers  make  all  rules  for  the 
fair  not  now  provided. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  Saturday  before  the  fair. 


Tremont  House,  Chicago,  Ootobeb  6, 1856. 

Preset— H.  0.  Johns,  president ;  F.  Arenz,  J,  If.  Brown,  J. 

Williams,  treasurer ;  S.  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

On  motion, 

Me9oivedf  That  the  sales  of  stock  be  commenced  on  Wednesdigr  and  closed  on  Tues- 
day. 

Retcived^  That  the  entrance  fee  for  the  sale  of  horses,  mules,  asses  and  cattle  be 
three  dollars  for  each ;  and  all  other  stock  five  per  cent  commission  on  the  sales — 
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TuafcaiT  Hovsb,  Ohioaoo,  Ock^kb  8, 18^6. 

The  committee  met,  pmisuant  ta  adjommnent 
Present — H.  0,  Jolms,  president;  J.  N,  Brown,  W,  Boss, 
Smith  Fry,  John  Williams,  Simeon  Francis. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Resolvedf  That  the  first  and  second  Tolumes  of  the  American  Herd  Book  and  the 
English  Herd  Book  be  the  standard  bj  which  all  short  homed  eattle  shall  be  decided 
by  this  society :  Provided^  that  all  cattle  haring  equally  good  pedigrees  ahaU  compete 
as  fnlly  tat  the  premiums  of  this  society  as  though  they  were  recorded  in  either  of  the 
works  above  referred  ta 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Arenz, 

Retohfedf  That  the  aboTC  resolution  shall  go  into  e£fect  after  the  present  exhibitloit. 

Adjonmed. 


Teemoht  Hottse,  Chicago,  Ootobvb  10, 1855. 

The  board  met,  pnrsnant  to  adjomnment, 
Mr.  Arenz  in  the  cliair. 
On  motion, 

RetUetd^  That  the  prerfdent  be  authorized  to  procure  a  license  for  John  0.  Mazoy^ 
%B  acactioDeer,  and  that  he  compensate  Mr.  Wartz,  who  has  been  conditlonaHy  engaged 
as  each. 

Adjonmed. 


Tbemont  House,  Chicago,  Ootobeb  15, 1855. 

Present — ^H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  J.  N.  Brown,  W.  Eoss,  Smith 
Fry,  John  "Williams,  Dr.  Kennicott,  Simeon  Francis. 
Various  bills  were  andited  and  allowed. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kennicott, 

Motobfed^  That  each  mena>er  of  the  ezecuttre  oommiHee  baTe  the  privilege  of  dU- 
Irlbutiiur  twentj-iive  copies  of  our  yolmne  of  tranaacUoiM  ;  and  that,  In  addition  W 
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ing  of  the  Natlmul  Agriotdturtl  Societj,  to  be  held  is  Boston,  on  the  25th  of  tfaU 
month. 

Upon  an  examination  of  the  hair  braid  exhibited  by  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Lipscomb  of  Menard  county,  and  considering  the  great  merits  of 
the  work, 

Jieaolved,  That  Mrs.  H.  J.  lapsoomb  be  awarded  a  sUrer  goblet,  of  the  raloe  of  |12» 
Hot  the  same. 

BMohed,  That  the  president  of  this  society  be  authorised  to  arrange  and  oontraci 
for  diplomas  and  medals  for  the  nse  of  the  society. 

•Hswobfedy  That  the  president,  Messrs.  Ross,  Webster  and  Francis  be  a  committee  ta 
examine  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan*s  osage  orange  hedge,  and  that  they  report  upon  the  same. 

Rnolv&dy  That  the  society  grant  Danforth  Johnson  a  diploma  for  bis  model  for  a 
three-flange  tread  and  car  wheel — *'  a  life  saving  improrement* 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed: 

Jiesclued,  That  on  closing  our  arduous  duties,  we  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to 
the  citizens  of  Chicago,  for  their  Icindness,  liberality  and  hospitality  towards  the  great 
mass  of  strangers  who  Tisited  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  state  fair.  We  cannot 
forget  the  unwearied  efforts  and  attentions  of  the  committee  of  reception,  in  proTiding 
places  for  temporary  sojourn  to  those  distinguished  citizens  of  other  states  who  were 
present  at  our  great  anniversary  exhibition. 

Jlnohed,  That  the  mayor  and  other  city  authorities,  in  seconding  all  our  efforts  to 
make  this  exhibition  worthy  of  Chicago  and  Illinois,  should  and  do  receive  our  most 
profound  thanks.  Their  assistance  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  undertaking,  and 
it  was  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  effectually  and  liberally  awarded  to 
the  executive  committee. 

Jtawlved^' ThiX  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  in  assuming  the  work  of  preparing  the 
buildings  and  other  necessary  fixtures  on  the  ground,  for  the  various  objects  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  energy  they  exercised  in  their  completion,  entitle  that  body  to  the 
strongest  expression  of  our  obligations  to  them.  The  citizens  of  this  city  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  **sons  of  labor,**  whose  exhibitions  of  skill,  taste  and  well-directed  labors 
were  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  exhibition.  We  desire  to  record  the  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  thanks  of  the  committee  for  the  various  contributions  by  which 
the  mechanics  of  Chicago  have  added  interest  to  the  fair. 

Retdhed,  That  while  wo  feel  that  the  kte  exhibition  of  the  Ulinois  Bute  Agrietdtural 
Society  has  been  most  successful,  we  are  gratified  to  acknowledge  that  this  has  been  the 
resnlt  of  contributions,  In  various  articles,  by  citizens  from  almost  every  locality  of 
the  state.  It  was  a  triumphant  exhibition  of  the  farmers*  taste,  skill  and  success  in 
breeding  stock,  in  the  growing  of  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  and  «f  the  genius, 
science  and  skill  of  those  engaged  in  all  the  industrial  arts. 

JUtohied^  That  we  feel  an  entire  conviction  that  the  late  gathering  of  the  industrial 
masses  in  this  city,  from  the  various  and  distant  portions  of  Illinois,  will  tell  on  the 
business  and  future  prosperity  of  Chicago.  Men  have  been  here  from  neariy  every 
portion  of  the  state,  who  had  not  before  visited  Chicago,  and  who  were  not  aware  of 
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teqmdlitaiioea  then  made  win  in  fbtore  extend  and  increase  iti  great  and  growing 
bnsineflSf  influence  and  wealth.  The  cities  of  Illinois  bek>ng  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
It  should  be  our  pride,  as  it  is  our  interest,  to  promote  their  welfare. 

Rnchnd^  That  the  fayors  extended  to  the  Tisitors  of  the  fair,  and  to  the  Tast  num- 
ber of  people  who  visited  the  fair,  bj  the  yarious  railroad  companies,  were  essential 
to  its  success.  We  feel  and  acknowledge  their  importance  to  us.  We  trust  and  be- 
lieve that  thej  will  not  be  losers  bjr  their  liberality.  Whatever  advances  Illinois  in 
wealth  and  improvements  and  increases  her  potation,  adds  to  the  value  of  her  rail- 
roads. We  have  a  united  interest  Our  obligations  are  mutuaL  Maj  their  reeog. 
nltion  be  lasting. 

Jieaohedy  That  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  should  we  refhtin  from  expressing  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  police  furnished  bjr  the  citj.  They  were  vigilant,  and  their  faithful- 
ness continued  until  the  last  hour.  And  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  stathig  here 
our  admiration  of  the  order  preserved  in  the  crowds  of  citizens  who  attended  the  fair, 
and  remark,  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  that  we  did  not  witness  a  single 
case  of  intoxication  on  the  fair  grounds.  Let  this  be  told  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Illinois  and  Chicago* 

Jietched,  That  the  kindness  and  attention  which  the  committee  have  received,  while 
sojourning  at  the  Tremont  House,  from  its  proprietors,  Messrs.  Gage  Brothers 
k  Drake,  and  their  gentlemanly  clerks,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Wentworth,  F.  W.  Bamham, 
H.  H.  Hamlin  and  G.  A.  Phelps,  call  for  our  warmest  acknowledgments. 

Utaohed,  That  this  committee,  with  the  highest  regard  for  each  other,  and  with  the 
determinaUon  that  their  efforts  shall  be  directed  onward  for  the  development  of  the 
agricultural,  mechanical,  mercantile  and  commercial  prosperity  of  our  state,  do  now 
a^oum,  to  meet  in  Springfield,  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  January  next 

H.  0.  JOHNS,  Presideni. 
S.  YrajsciSj  Recording  Secretary^ 


OinOB  OF  StATB  AaBIOULTUBAL  SOOIBTY,  OoTOBES  16, 1865. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  being 
fully  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  successfully  cultivating  the 
osage  orange  plant  into  a  protective  hedge,  take  great  pleasure  in 
recommending  to  the  fieuiners  of  Illinois,  and  to  all  who  desire  to 
settle  on  her  beautiful  prairies,  to  plant  and  cultivate  their  hedges 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  best  written  treatisea 
on  the  hedge  plants    Experience  has  shown  that  the  result  of  much. 
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RAILKOAD    ACTION- 


Early  in  April,.  1855,  letters  were  addressed,  by  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  to  the  various  railroad  companies  of  the  state,  and 
those  out  of  it,  whose  lines  enter  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Col.  Henry  Famum,  president  of  the  Rock  Island  road,  volun- 
tarily, and  without  consultation  with  other  companies,  offered  the 
free,  use  of  that  line  for  animals  and  articles  on  exhibition,  and 
haif'fart  tickets  to  our  visitors.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  was  a 
more  liberal  proffer  than  the  final  terms  of  other  lines  in  regard  to 
visitors,  though  some  of  them  complained  of  the  restriction  in  re- 
gard to  time. 

All  the  other  roads  of  the  state  agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  Illinois  Central  company,  replying  to  the  letters  of  the  society 
in  terms  of  sympathy  and  interest,  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  letter 
from  Col.  Mason,  below,  which  is  given  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

The  editor  (then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state  society) 
cannot  find  words  to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  action  and  official  courtesy  of  the  superintendents  of  rail- 
roads in  the  state  of  Illinois ;  and  though  lines  out  of  the  state 
were  not  put  on  the  footing  of  our  own  in  regard  to  the  fair,  all 
favors  asked  were  freely  accorded  to  our  officers  and  assistants. 


R.  B,  MASON'S  LETTER. 

Office  Illinois  Cehtteal  Railroad  CoMPAmr, ) 
Chicago,  JlpHl  19, 1855,      f 
Db.  Sobs  A»  Kenkioott, 

Corresponding  Secretary  State  jSgricuUural  Society: 
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coB^anies,  feel  we  owe  to  the  state  agricultural  aodety,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  we  shall  cordiallj  join  in  assisting  to  promote  its 
objects  and  its  welfare,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  Consistently  with 
the  well  understood  obligations  to  the  state  and  the  stock  and  bond 
holders,  and  without  departing  from  general  rules  in  such  cases 
governing  the  action  of  the  railroad  interest  of  this  vicinity. 

And  to  carry  into  practice  these  professions  of  sympathy  and 
good  feeling,  we  propose — 

Ist.  To  run  trains  at  about  half  &re  over  such  portions  of  our 
line  as  we  may  think  justifiable,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors 
going  and  returning  from  the  fair,  and  to  continue  them  to  its 
dose. 

2d.  To  carry  all  cattle,  stock,  produce,  specimen  articles,  and 
everything  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  fair ^  free  both  ways  over 
our  own  line;  the  party  forwarding^  in  all  casesy  ctcting  as  his  own 
insurer^  and  signing  a  special  contract  to  that  effect^  and  paying 
infreight  in  advance ;  which  prepayment  will,  however,  be  refund- 
ed, and  the  articles,  stock,  etc.,  returned  /rce,  on  proof  of  exhibi- 
tion at  the  fair,  by  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

3d.  Though  this  point  is  not  touched  upon  in  your  letter,  I  ven- 
ture to  propose  that  we  will,  in  case  you  choose  a  spot  of  ground 
on  our  line  south  of  this  city  for  fair  grounds,  run  trains  from  our 
passenger  station  house,  near  Michigan  Avenue,  to  the  fair, 
hourly,  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  run  all  trains  necessa* 
ry  to  carry  visitors  early  and  late  in  the  day  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fair,  at  25  cents  a  trip. 

4th.  Referring  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  which  suggests  the 
active  co-operation  of  this  company,  through  its  station  agents, 
along  its  extended  line,  in  bringing  forward  an  interesting  show 
of  the  natural  products  of  the  state,  I  take  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  we  are  ready  to  adopt  and  carry  out  your  suggestions. 
If  you  will  {Hrepare  notes  for  a  letter  of  instructions,  they  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  circular  to  ageats  on  the  road,  and  an  endeavor  shall 
be  made  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  a  zealous  and  in- 
telligent action  with  r^ard  to  the  object  in  view.  If,  in  order 
more  effectuall^r  to  carry  out  this  scheme,  you  should  think  it  ju- 
dicious or  advisable  to  send  a  special  age?it  of  the  society  over  our 
road  to  make  eiCggestions  and  explanations  on  this  matter,  and  to 
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I  inclose  fbr  yourself  a /Vec  pass  orer  our  whole  line,  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  and  have  sent  such  another  to  your  president, 
and  others  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  your  letter,  to  be 
used  only  when  traveling  to  attend  public  and  advertised  meetings 
of  the  society. 

Trusting  success  may  crown  this  undertaking  of  your  iBodety, 
and  reassuring  you  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  this  company  in 
every  measure  tending  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  state, 
1  am,  with  great  respect,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  MASON, 
Chief  Engineer  and  Gen? I  Sup^t  Illinois  Central  BailrocuL 


The  society  having  appointed  Robert  Kennicott  agent  for  col- 
lecting specimens  of  natural  history,  &c.,  the  following  circular 
was  distributed  along  the  whole  line,  and  Mr.  Kennicott  admow- 
ledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  railroad  company,  its  employees, 
agents  and  friends,  for  much  official  courtesy  and  personal  kind- 
ness in  the  prosecution  of  his  labors  and  duties. 

The  collection  made  by  the  railroad  interest,  together  with  the 
private  collections  exhibited  at  the  fair.  Will  be  found  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  natural  products, 
P.  R.  Hoy,  M.  D.,  of  Racine,  "Wisconsin,  well  known  to  men  of 
science  as  the  best  zoologist  of  the  far  west. 


CIRCULAR. 

Offiob  of  the  Illinois  Centbax  Railboad  Compaitt,  ) 

Chicago^  May  28, 1856.      ) 

To  the  agents  and  employees  of  the 

JUiriois  Central  Railroad  Company: 
Gentleicek — ^The  state  agricultural  society  of  Illinois  has  made 
arrangements  to  hold  an  annual  fair  in  Chicago,  early  in  October 
of  this  year,  and  desires  the  co-operation  of  this  company  to  brinfif 
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that  its  proaperitj  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  state,  has  readily 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  state  agricultural  society. 
To  this  end  the  following  memoranda  has  been  prepared  bj  Dr. 
John  A.  Kennicott,  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state  agri- 
cultural society^  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  agents  of 
this  company: 

MEMOEANDA. 

"Soils. — ^From  the  face  of  a  clean,  fresh,  perpendicular  cut — 
made  with  a  spade — ^take  from  one  to  four  lbs.  of  soil,  from  just 
below  the  surface^  and  a  like  sample  of  that  just  above  the  subsoil 
—noting  the  depth  of  each.  Then  take  of  the  subsoil  in  the  same 
way;  note  carefully  the  entire  depth  of  apparently  workable  and 
fertile  soil,  and  whether  the  specimen  be  from  rolling  or  level 
prairie,  or  woodland— virgin,  or  old  unmanured  field.  Put  up 
the  samples  in  strong  paper,  carefully  labeled,  to  be  exhibited  in 
glass  jars  at  the  fair,  and  for  fature  analysis.  Note,  particularly, 
the  immediately  underlying  strata,  as  shown  in  cuts  for  road  bed, 
wells,  &C.,  and  the  drainajce  capacities  of  the  section  from  which 
the  soil  has  been  taken.  Look,  also,  in  this  connection,  for  beds 
of  peat,  marl,  pottery  and  brick  clay,  sand,  gravel,  &c.,  and  put 
up  noticeable  samples. 

"  Bocks. — Get  newly  fractured  and  clean  specimens  of  the  va- 
rious quarries — fix)m  cuts  and  tunnels,  ravines  and  stream  banks. 
Note  workable  condition,  distance  from  railroad,  bearing  and  dip 
of  rocks  in  place,  thickness  of  strata,  &c.,  wherever  exposed,  and 
easy  of  observation. 

'^  Minerals. — Of  the  so-called  *  minerals' — ^marble,  fluor,  beauti- 
ful quartz  sand,  and  perhaps  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth,  will  be 
found  south,  and  specimens  of  everything  in  this  line  should  be 
gathered,  and  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  carefrdly  noted. 

"  Coal  ^iould  not  be  neglected — ^though,  doubtless,  individuals 
-win  exhibit  specimens — ^but  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  richness 

rtf  KA^a  nn    *f»A    AmnTwmv'a  IahHa  alinnir)    hA  demonstrated  whejl 
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shales  and  slates  is  like  opening  the  leaves  of  a  book/  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well,  too, 
for  you  to  look  for  evidences  of  aboriginal  and  early  French  settle- 
ment, and  preserve  arrow  heads,  bits  of  brick,  &c 

^^  Obbs,  in  quantities  for  testing,  should  be  secured,  where  not 
already  worked. 

"  CoBALLiNES,  and  other  curious  mineral  formations  should  be 
preserved.  Specimens  yf  all  crystalized  minerals,  you  will,  of 
course,  preserve,  when  found  in  your  vicinity.  All  should  be 
carefully  labeled,  by  pasting  on  slips  of  paper,  or  writing  on  the 
envelop.  Pack  away  in  papers,  free  from  dust,  and  when  for- 
warded, let  the  cases  be  full,  and  every  interstice  therein  should 
be  filled  with  some  soft  and  clean  material,  while  packing,  to  pre- 
vent fracture  or  abrasion. 

"Thb  Floba  akd  Fauna. — ^Look  well  to  the  indiginous  plants 
of  your  neighborhood.  Botanists  read  the  character  of  the  soU^ 
and  often  much  of  the  history  of  the  country,  in  its  trees  and  plants. 
Procure  specimens  of  woods,  with  the  bark  on  one  side,  when  prac- 
ticable. Sections  of  old  rails,  posts,  plank,  &c.,  when  the  species, 
the  exposure  and  the  length  of  time  in  use  can  be  ascertained,  will 
prove  of  great  interest  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics.  Get  sprigs  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  leaves,  and,  when  practicable,  the  seeds 
attached.  Collect  and  press,  between  folds  of  absorbent  paper, 
(old  newspaper  will  do,)  specimens  of  native  plants,  especially  cUl 
the  grasses,  both  native  and  introduced.  An  occasional  exposure 
of  the  folded  papers,  contaiiiing  the  specimens,  to  the  sun  or  air, 
to  dry  them,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  changing  the  papers. 
Common,  and  especially  local  name,  as  well  as  botaiiical  designa- 
tion, when  known,  should  be  attached  to  each  plant.  Perishable 
fruits,  native  and  cultivated,  may  be  preserved  in  jars  of  pure  al- 
cohol, or,  when  in  condition,  just  before  the  feir,  they  may  be 
packed  in  cOtton,  or  dry  oak  saw  dust,  in  full  boxes.  Edible  nuts 
'  and  roots  should  also  be  gathered. 
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abdominal  cavities,  to  permit  Hie  entraoe  of  the  aleohol.  Bntdi 
alcoholic  speciiheBB  can  be  kept  in  doaely  ^topped,  wide-monthed 
bottles,  cases,  jars  or  kegs,  and  mtist  be  ehsely  fiUtd^  to  prevent 
chafing,  before  forwarding.  The  labels  of  these,  when  attached 
to  single  specimens,  should  be  written  on  parchment  fst  leather, 
and  dritd  before  immersing.  Shells  should,  when  practicable,  be 
collected  alive,  and  cleaned  by  immersing  in  boiling  water,  when 
the  flesh  will  part  readily." 

Mr.  Itobert  Kennicott  has  been  commissioned  by  the  state  agri- 
cultural society  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this  plan,  and  he  will  visit 
every  station  on  the  road,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  give  such 
information  and  offer  such  advice  and  assistance  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  circular. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  is  required  of  the 
station  agents  of  the  company  in  this  connection,  each*  for  himself 
will  be  imperatively  required — 

Ist.  To  forward  specimens  of  the  soil  in  his  neighborhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  in  first  paragraph  of  Dr.  K.'s  mem- 
oranda. 

2d.  To  forward  a  sample  of  wheat,  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  not 
less  than  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  band,  plainly  labeled,  giv- 
ing  time  of  ripening,  with  county,  township,  one-fourth  section 
and  range  of  locality  where  gathered ;  ditto  of  com;  ditto  of  oats 
and  barley  and  rye,  when  raised  in  the  vicinity. 

3d.  To  forward  handsome  and  sizable  specimens  of  coals,  clays, 
rocks,  ores,  minerals  and  fossils  and  natural  productions  of  a  kin- 
dred character,  when  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  giving 
place  from  where  taken,  with  county,  township,  section  and  range. 

4ih.  And  to  forward,  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Mr. 
Bobert  Kennicott,  such  special  litaitural  productions  of  your  locali- 
ty as  lie  may  direct,  such  as  natural  and  tame  grasses,  plants,  fruits, 
nuts,  roots  and  vegetables,  &c.,  &c." 
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the  contributor ;  and  th^  services  of  such  agents  and  employees  of 
this  company  as  forward  creditable  coUectionfl  will  be  folly  ac- 
knowledged and  adequately  remembered. 

Trusting  there  will  be  a  hearty  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  I 

agents  of  this  company  to  bring  forward  a  handsome  show  of  the  ' 

products  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  that  every  employee  of  the  . 

company  will  feel  himself  personally  interested  in  the  result^  I  > 

commit  its  success  to  their  hands. 

Very  rospectfolly,  j 

K.  B.  MASON, 
Chief  Engineer  and  General  Superintendent. 
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INTITED  GUESTS  OP  THE  SOt^DSTT. 


Shortly  after  the  anwigements  for  holding  our  thin]  aimrtal 
£Eur,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  had  been  measurably  perfected,  Mr. 
W.  H.  08b<»iie,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, in  connecttoQ  vitfi  Col.  Mason,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
oar  inviting  an  unusually  large  number  of  eminent  agriculturists 
and  men  of  science,  from  without  the  state,  as  guests  of  the  society^ 
during  the  fair,  to  whom  the  railroad  company  would  give  an  ex- 
cursion through  the  state,  immediately  before  or  thereafter,  as  wo 
should  determine. 

The  following  circular  letters,  together  With  150  free  passes,  in 
blank,  were  furnished  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  socie- 
ty ;  and  the  subjoined  letter,  indorsing  them,  was  addressed  to  the 
various  gentlemen  designated,  many  of  whom  were  in  attendance 
during  the  fair,  imd  expressed  the  liveliest  gratification  and  most 
flattering  opinions  in  regard  to  our  show  and  the  vast  natural  re* 
sources  of  our  state. 


Offick  op  thk  Illikois  Central  R.  R.  Compawt^  ) 
J\o.  48  Michigan  ^enm^  Cktcaga,  ifept.  8,  1855.      ) 

Dkab  Sib— The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  desirous  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the 
west,  and  to  further  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  state  of  Illinois^  and 
to  secure  every  legitimate  advantage  to  itebond  and  stock  holdersy 
by  showing  to  appreciating  parties,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  value  of 
its  lands  and  line,  has  united  with  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
SocietT  in  ah  AitAmnt.  At  oollAciinfir  a  few  nf  the  natural  and  culti- 
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ments  and'high  pofiition  in  kindred  Bocieties  to  attend  at  Chicago, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the  inclosed  card, 
which  will  enable  jon  to  make  an  examination,  without  charge,  of 
the  whole  length  of  this  company's  road. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

K.  B.  MASOK 
Chief  Engineer  JU.  C.  It.  S. 


Officb  Illinois  State  Agricultxjbal  Societt,  ) 
Chicago^  Sept. ,  1855.      f 

Deab  Sib— I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  you  the  inclosed 
cards,  and  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Illinois  State  -A^cultural  Society  to  have  you  attend  our 
annual  fair,  in  Chicago,  October  9th  to  12th,  and  also  a  proposed 
excursion  through  the  state,  immediately  after  the  fair. 

We  shall  have  a  committee  of  reception  at  the  Tremont  House, 
or  directions  awaiting  you  there,  and  trust  to  be  able  to  procure 
you  comfortable  lodgings  in  some  private  family,  and,  in  other 
waya,  make  your  visit  pleasant  and  interesting. 

The  number  of  railroad  tickets  being  limited,  our  desire  to  have 
a  full  attendance  at  the  excursion,  will  excuse  my  soliciting  an 
early  reply,  directed  to  me,  at  Chicago.    Respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  KENNICOTT, 
Cor.  Sec^j/  JU.  Siate  ^ricuUural  Society. 


The  following  jdrcolar  wad  addressed  to  the  editors  of  nswb- 
PAFBBs,  in  the  slate,  and  met  a  veiy  liberal  9xA  efficient  response: 


n.-k>^.«.    T*  *  ««*^*n    Q.»  .  .««.      A  ^^* .  -     CI . 
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interests  of  the  state  and  the  people,  in  this  progressive  age  of  ours. 
And  it  is  not  unknown  to  you  that  our  society  has  undertaken  to 
get  up  a  state  fair  worthy  of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  times, 
rather  than  in  accordance  with  precedent,  and  the  state  of  our 
treasury — ^lefk  empty  by  the  accidental  failure  of  our  appropriation 
bill,  in  the  last  legislative  assembly.  We  have,  therefore,  the 
more  reason  to  call  on  you,  as  I  now  do,  by  authority  of  our  execu- 
tive committee,  asking  you  to  infonn  your  readers  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  their  annual  state  jubilee,  October  9th  to  12th,  assuring 
f  them  that,  if  they  will  but  /ry^  they  cau  beat  every  body,  in  so^e 
one  thing  or  more ;  and  that  through  our^r^ngements  ia  Chicago, 
and  the  exceedingly  liberal  proffers  of  9i\  the  railroa4s  of  the 
state,  they  will  now  be  able  to  see  mo^  learM  more  and  enjoy 
more,  for  the  money  expended,  than  at  any  formter  st^te  fair  l^xe 
or  elsewhere. 

And,  my  dear  sir,  we  want  you,  also^  at  th^  fSiir*  Wd  are  spe- 
cially inviting  thereto  many  eminent  naturalists,  head^  of  ^ientific 
bureaus,  officers  of  foreign  associations,  members  of  the  press,  Ac, 
Acj  to  whom  we  wish  to  present  you,  and  whom  we  wishytm  to 
help  entertain  and  inform  in  regard  to  the  immense  natund  re- 
sources of  your  portion  of  our  beautiful  prairie  state*  Come,  we 
pray  you— we  will  do  our  best  to  make  your  visit  agreeable;  tod 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  procure  lodgings,  in  private  families,  for:  all 
our  guests,  though  we  cannot  promise  to  entertain  them  fdl  free 
of  expense.  This  desideratvm  n^uat  he  left  to  the  pves»  mA  the 
citizens,  of  ChicagOw 

But,  for  a  little  longer,  tou  must  work,  as  we  do,  tor  the  good 
of  the  producing  elapses,  hoping  that  the  time  will  soon  eome^when, 
as  reading  and  thinking  men,  they  will  give  yott  an  adequate  ]pron 
feseional  support,  and  us  their  applause.  ^     \     i 

CordiallT  wd  respectfully  your  friend,  "  *  " 

JOHN  A.  KEKMCOTf  ,  * 
Corresponding  SecreH^rji^ 
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USr  OF  INTITED  GUESm 


Hon.  Ashbei  Smithy  GMTeston,  Texas. 

Trot  J.  O.  Holbrook,  Charleeton,  Soudi  Carolina. 

Hos.  Dan'l  Lee,  Angasta,  Oeorgia. 

D.  Bedmond)  Augusta,  Georgia. 

Richard  Peters^  Atlanta,  Ge<Hgia. 

Frank  Ruffin,  Shadwell,  Virginia. 

Wm.  Evans,  Ed.  Journal,  Montreal,  Oanada. 

6.  Buddand,  Ed.  Agriculturist,  Toronto,  Canada. 

WuL  McDoug^,  Ed.  Agricuhnrist,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Jas.  Dougall^  Windsor,  Canada  West 

Dr.  E.  HolnMS,  Ed.  Farmer,  Augusta,  ICaine. 

H.  P.  Byram,  Agr.  Soc  Ed.  Louisville  Journal,  IionisTill% 

Kentud^^ 
CoL  Lewis  Sanders^  Orass  Hills,  Kentucky. 
Brutus  Clay,  Pres't  Bourbon  County  Agr.  Sec,  Paris,  Ee&tuckj* 
BoU.  W.  Scott,  FrankfcHTt,  Kentucky. 
Wnu  Waorfieldy  Lexington,  Kentueky. 
Chas.  Sw  Oerrard,  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky. 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Richmond,  Madison  county,  Kentucky. 
VroL  Louis  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  B.,  Cambridge,  Massachusettp* 
Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
C.  L.  Flint,  Sec'y  State  Agr.  Soc,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
W.  8.  King,  Sec'y  U.  S.  Agr.  Soc,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
CoL  Moses  Newell,  West  Jioxbury^  Massachusetts. 
R.  P.  Waters,  Salem,  Massachusetts. . 
Harvey  Dodge,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Henry  W.  Clapp,  Oreenfiold,  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  John  Brooks,  Princeton,  Massachusetts.  ^ 
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C.  It.  Horay,  Ed.  Hort  KigaicUM,  Bottcm,  HtmmAi^ 

J.  W%  Frocior,  Dttven,  KaMaokmetli. 

AU^  W.  Dodge,  HamiltoB,  MaaMoboMtto. 

Hon.  Jas.  EL  Dunoan,  HarorhiU,  Maaeachuaetta. 

Ev  Byafy  jr..  Sac.  8tato  Agr.  Soc,  Providencoy  Bkoda  Ua^d. 

Thoa.  Eennicott,  Worceater,  Massachuaetta* 

F«  Holbrook,  Prea^  Stale  Agr.  Soc,  Brattleboro^  Yermoiit 

J%  A.  Beckwith,  Sec  State  Agr^  Soc,  Hiddleburj,  Yermont. 

&  H.  HantiqgtoD)  Pkea^t  State  Agr.  Soc,  Hartford,  Oonnectkmt. 

Hemy  A.  Dyer^  Sec%  State  Agr.  Soc,  BrooklyO)  Ooaneoticat 

Ghaa.  B.  Calvert,  Biveradale,  near  Biatriet  Golumbia,  Mai7kuid. 

L.  F.  Copperamith,  eaq.,  Fredericktown,  liUiyland^ 

O.  Horaej,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

2L  T.  Gladaborongh,  Baaton,  Talbot  connty,  Maryland. 

J.  H.  Alexander,  Baltimore,  Hafylond. 

Brantz  Meyer,  Baltimore,  Marybmd. 

Hon.  Jaa.  A.  Pierce,  Charleaton,  Maryland^ 

L.  Sanda,  Ed.  Agricmltnrist,  Baltimore,  Maryland^ 

Pro£  Jaa.  Higgina,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Sam'l  Cheever,  Pkee't  State  Agr.  Society,  Waterford,  Kew  T<Hrk. 

Benj.  P.  Johnaon,  Sec  State  Agr.  Soc,  Albany,  New  York^ 

B.  B.  Kirtbmd,  Albany,  Kew  York. 

Wm.  Eelley,  ex-Pres't  State  Agr.  Soc,  Bhinebeck,  NefW  York. 

E.  G.  Fail,  181  Front  street,  New  York,  New  York. 

L.  O.  Morris,  Fordham,  New  Yorlu 

Lnther  H.  TnckeT)  Albany,  New  York 

R.  L.  Allen,  Ed.  Agricultnrist,  New  Ywk,  New  York. 

Orange  W.  Jndd,  Ed.  Agricaltariat,  New  York,  New  York 

P.  Barry  or  Gee  Elwai^ger,  Bodieater,  New  YoA. 

I>.  D.  T.  Moore,  Ed.  Enral,  Rodiester,  New  York. 

Lewia  F.  Alien  and  lady.  Blade  Sock,  New  York 

Elisha  Oeer,  Hartford,  Gonnecticat 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  New  York 

Ghaa.  Y.  Benthnysen,  Albmy,  New  Yodc 

Chaa.  I>owning,  Newbnrg,  jfew  York 

Dr.  L.  Vf.  Grant,  Newbni;g,  Now  York 

FroL  J.  J.Mapes,  Ed.  Working Farmer,New^TofJ^^J^^ 

Jaa.  Yick,  jr.,  Bodieater,  New  York  ^ 


Dr..A«ft  FitA,  East  Greenwich^  New  ToA. 

Gov.  N.  B.  Baker,  Pres't  Agr*  Soc.,  Concord^  Kew  Hampsliire. 

S.  N.  Bell,  Manchester,  New  Hampshiii^. 

Henry  F.  French,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

BrookB  Shattuck,  Pres't  Hilfeboro  Agr.  «Oev,  Bfedft^,  New 
Hampshire. 

O,  F.  R.  Waitt,  Claremont,  NeW  Hampshire. 

Isaac  C.  Flanders,  Manchester,  New  Hampshii^. 

•James  O.  Adams,  Sec.  Hiilsboro  Agr.  Soc.-,  Manchesterj  New 
Hampshire* 

Morton  McMichael,  Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania, 

Jno»  Jay  Smith,  Germantown^  Pennsylvania. 

Jas.  Gowen,  Pres't  Agr.  Soc»^  Chesnut  Hill,  near  I^iladelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn,  Cor.  Sec.  Agr«  Soc.,  Iililfidelphil^  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr.  Wm.  D.  Brinckle,  Philadelphia,  f^ennsyhranift. 

John  Cassin,  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  JPniladelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  Hansen,  Ed.  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Chas.  K^essler,  Reading,  Bucks  county,  PenhsylVatiia. 

John  L.  Le  Comte,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Jos.  Thomaa,  No.  192  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

J.  P.  Comegys,'  Dover,  Delaware. 

Daniel  Cummins^  Smyrna,  Delaware* 

Henry  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

L.  E.  Berkmans,  Plain6eld,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Emile  Berkmans,  Plailifield,  New  Jersey. 

J.  Hatfield  Frazee,  Somerville,  New  Jersey. 

A.  Mailliard,  Bordentown,  New  Jersey^ 

J.  G.  Totten,  U.  S.  A.,  Washitigton,  District  Columbia. 

Jos.  Henry,  Sec.  Smithsonian  Inst.,  Washington,  District  Co- 
lumbia. 4      . 
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Dr.  Jno.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnatti,  Ohio* 

Robt.  Buchanan,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 

A.  H.  Ernst,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Rennick,  BIooinlleId,Ohi(>. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Andrew  Y.  Moore,  Pres't  State  Agr.  Soc,  Schoolcfaft^  Itichigan. 

Linus  Cone,  Troy,  Michigan. 

Samuel  M.  Bartlett,  La  Salle,  Monroe  coUnty,  Ifichigan. 

Gov.  K.  S.  Blngtiam,  Greeh  Oak,  LiVingiston  county,  Michigan. 

K.  F.  Johnson,  Ed.  Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit,  Micliigan. 

E.  W.  Edgerson,  Pres't  State  Agr.  Soc,  Genesee,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  P.  K.  Hoy,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Geo.  O.  Tiffany,  Cor.  Sec,  Madison,  Wisconsin* 

J.  P.  Lapham,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsjni 

Hon.  Edward  Bates,  St.  Louis,  Missouri! 

M.  M.  Marmeduke,  Arrow  Rock,  Missouri. 

Gov.  Joseph  A.  Wight,  Indianapolis,-  Indianai 

W.  P.  Blake,  Waahington,  Dibtrict  Columbia* 

Albert  C.  Ingham,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Eben  Wight,  Boston,  Massachusettg. 

Col:  B.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Gov.  Grimes,  Burlington^  Iowa. 

Henry  Ward  Beecherj  Brooklyn,  New  York.     * 

D.  J.  Browne^  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Com.  Shubrick,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  District  Columbia. 

Col.  Kearney,  U.  S.  A.,  Washingtoin,  District  Columbia. 

C.  C.  Goodrich,  Utica,  New  York. 

Mark  Miller,  Madison^  Wisconsin. 

Lawrence  Young,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Wm.  R.  Prince,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  New  York. 

H.  P.  Hanford,  Bristol,  Elkhart  county,  Indiana. 

Geo.  Graham,  jr.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Capt.  Geo.  Barrell,  Brooklyn,  Ne1«r  York. 

Col.  Musgrave,  Sulphur  Springs,  Ohio. 

Chas.  Carpenter.  Kellev'a  TRlmid.  Ohio. 
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CORBESFONDENCEi  FAIR  lfi6& 


The  editor^  having  detennined  agaiiiBt  publishing  all  the  availa* 
Ue  correepondence  of  the  society,  has  taken^  at  random,  the  halt 
doien  replies  following  from  those  invited  from  other  states  tp  at- 
tend  our  fair  at  Chicago  and  the  proposed  railroad  excursion  there* 
after*  These  few  replies  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  and  are 
given  to  show  the  general  appreciation  of  the  principle  then  adopt- 
ed, and  the  feeling  in  regard  to  our  society  and  state^  as  well  as 
the  great  west  at  large. 


from  /.  It.  MtKonder^  Me^kmdL 

JOHK  A«  SjCNmOOtt)  ESQ., 

Cor.  Sec.^  ttc.j  tic.: 

MomsosB,  IZih  Sepi.^  1865. 

Bbab  StB — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  yester- 
day, of  your  fiivor  of  the  6th,  inclosing  tickets  for  the  Illinois  state 
agricuttnral  fair,  which  followed  me  from  Baltimore  to  an  estate 
here,  where  I  had  come  for  recreation* 

It  would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  acknowledge 
your  courtesy  in  person;  but  unfortunately  for  that,  engagements 
already  made  will  take  me  elsewhere  during  the  period  of  your 
exhibition,  and  thus  deprive  me  of  an  opportunity  both  of  im- 
provement and  satisflu^tion. 

What  is  deferred,  however,  is  not  necessarily  lost;  and  if  a 
heArtv  ADDreciation  of  the  obiectn  of  nMUM^iAtinnft  likA  the  one  vtm 
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UimLTotf,  (Hast.))  5^.  19,  'M. 

JCBM  JL  SjBHNIOOrr,  ESQ., 

Sec'sf  lU.  State  JlgrU  Society  9 
DxAm  Snt — ^I  have  received  from  yon  a  eard  of  inyttadon  to 
your  fitar,  in  October,  accompanied  by  one  from  the  Central  rail- 
road, for  a  trip  on  their  line,  directly  after  the  fair.  It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  yonr  magnificent 
weet,  destined  to  be — if  not  now — the  garden  of  the  world.  I 
have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  reports  of  the  Midiigan,  Indi* 
ana  and  yonr  own  state  society,  and  have  been  profoundly  im* 
pressed  with  the  agri<mltaral  resources  of  those  states,  and  also 
and  equally  with  the  zeal,  enterprise  and  skill  of  the  timers  who 
are  engaged  in  developing  those  resources,  Hy  regret  is  greal 
that  my  ofScial  business,  as  treasurer  of  our  county,  will  not  admit 
of  my  being  absent  long  enough  to  visit  you.  Accept  my  thanks, 
both  for  your  society  and  the  railromli  for  the  invitation  you  have 
extended  to  me, 

Yerj  truly  yours, 

ALLEN  W,  DODGE, 


From  Daniel  Cummins  ^  qf  Delaware. 

SimuTA,  October  8/A,  1855, 

Mt  Bsab  Ssh— Tour  invitation  to  attend  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 

cultural  Society,  postmarked  5th  ultimo,  accompanied  with  a  free 

ticket  over  the  Central  railroad,  came  duly  to  hand.    For  the  honor 

please  a^ecept  my  thanks.     My  intention  and  arrangements  were 

made  to  have  met  you  this  day,  but  owing  to  the  sudden  and  se* 

Twn  indisposition  of  Mrs.  Cummins  on  Thimday  last,  the  4th  inst^ 

I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  tour,  ns  well  two  or  three  gentle* 

wtAn.  -ottI^o  desismad  taldnflr  the  trin.  and  addinir  toit  a  tour  through 
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enterprise,  for  whieh  you  dea^v^  high  ocMuvMndiation.    Please 

present  my  highest  regards  to  the  executive  committee  for  the 

hoBior  exteiMied,  and  say  to  them  if  in  12  months  hence  such  an 

inducement  should  be  offered  me  I  certainly  shall  make.  Another 

effort  to  attend. 

I  have  fof  the  past'  two  years  been  very  desiroais  to  procnue  a 

machine,  to.be  w\^rked  by  one  horse,  to  cut. down  com,  and,  if  I 

mistake  not,  saw  such  a  machine  upon  exhibition  at  tke  Crystal 

Palace,  ISew  York.     Frequent  inquiries  have  also  been  made  of 

me  for  saoh  an  article.     Information  has  reached  me  they  were 

maoufaotured  and  sold  in  your  state.     If  such  should  be  the  case 

no  doubt  they  will  be  exhibited  at  your  fair.     In  case  they  are,  and 

it  would  not  be  intruding  too  much  upon  your  valuable  time,  it 

would  confer  upon  me  (as  %srell  as  many  others)  a  favxir  if  yoa 

would  have  me  placed  in  possession  of  a  general  description  of  tha 

xnachinC)  with  price,  and  instructions  haw  to  obtain  them. 

.    Please  excuse  the  length  of  my  eommunication,  as  I  yield  to  the 

disappoiptment  with  much  regret. 

Tours  very  resp'Iy, 

DANIEL  CUMMIlfS. 
To  Mb.  John  A.  Kbnkicott, 

Cor.  Sec^t/.^  Sre. 


From  Professor  ^ash^  of  Massachusetts. 

A&KHEBST,  September  U^  '55. 
John  a.  Keiwioott,  esq.. 

Sec.  ///.  State  Jig.  Socieiy  : 
Beax  Sib — Please  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  invi- 
tation to  be  with  yon  at  your  forthcoming  show,  and  be  assured 
that  nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure,  were  it  jpossible. 
As  circumstanoes  out  of  mv  ccmtrol  will  nrobablv  nr^vent  mv  eii- 
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be  on  haad,  hoping  that  you  wUl  consent  to  receive  me  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

I  will  thank  you  to  communicate  my  regards  to  R.  B.  Mason, 
esq.,  and  assure  him  that  a  ride  through  your  state  on  the  great 
Central  road  would  aflfbrd  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  but  that  pro- 
bably I  shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it.  This,  if  it  is  convenient  for 
you  to  see  him ;  if  not,  please  drop  the  accompanying  into  the  of- 
fice for  him. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  A.  NASH. 


From  Edward  Bates* 

St.  Loms,  Sepl.  10, 1855. 
To  Db.  John  A.  Kbnkioott, 

Cor.  Sec.  III.  ^g^l  Society^  at  Chicago : 

DeabSib — ^I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  invitation 
to  attend  the  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  and,  as 
requested,  I  hasten  to  send  my  answer* 

I  grjeve  to  say  that  this  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  thwarted 
in  my  strong  desire  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  your  very  interest- 
ing and  useful  association.  My  official  duties  will  begin  on  the 
second  Monday  of  October,  and  will  require  my  presence  in  St. 
Louis  every  day  till  mid-winter,  and  so  I  cannot  possibly  indulge 
myself  in  a  visit  to  Chicago  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  of  October, 
(the  time  expressed  in  your  invitation,)  nor  avail  myself  of  the 
free  ticket  of  the  Ilh  Central  E.  R.  from  the  8th  to  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, so  kindly  and  liberally  sent  to  me  by  that  great  railroad 
company. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  forego  the 
pleasures  so  courteously  and  generously  offered  me,  both  by  the 
agricultural  society  and  the  railroad  company.  Although  I  cannot 
be  with  you  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  amazing  growth  in  quantity 
and  improvement  in  qualitv  of  vour  productions,  I  can  mingle  my 
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With  my  best  thanks  for  the  courtesy  that  has  been  BO  kindly 
extended  to  me,  I  rmnain,  sir, 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

EDWARD  BATES. 


Prom  John  Brooks. 

Princeton,  Sept,  13,  1855. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  your  note  of  the  3d  instant,  inviting  me  to 
the  Illinois  state  agricultural  fair,  at  Chicago,  and  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  of  an  excursion  over  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad.  No- 
thing would  delight  ine  more  than  an  excursion  over  your  vast 
prairies  and  a  visit  to  your  magic  city ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
useful,  both  to  the  east  and  the  west,  than  frequent  interchange 
between  our  farmers  and  mechanics  of  civilities  on  such  occasions 
as  your  present  enterprise  affords.  Illinois  has  just  begun  to  feel 
the  impetus  of  her  vast  system  of  railroads.  The  opening  of  your 
vast  prairies  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  market,  and  the  influence 
it  will  have  upon  the  growth  of  your  city  of  Chiqag-o,  will  ca§t  into 
shade  all  previous  prophecies,  and  outstretch  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine  friend  of  our  free  western  states. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  engagements  are  such  as  to  render  it 

impossible  for  me  to  accept  yoiu*  kind  ifivitation. 

liespectfuUy  yours,  &c.,  &c., 

JOHK  BKOOKS. 
John  A.  Kexnicott,  esq.. 

Cor.  Sec.  III.  Slate  t/Jgricullural  Society. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON,  D.  J.  BAKER, 

AT   THE     STATE   FAIR    OF    THB   ILLINOIS    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETr,    ON 
THURSDAy,    OCTOBER    llj   1855. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society — ^^Ve  read  in  Holy  Writ  what  we  see  disclosed  in  the 
book  of  nature,  spreud  open  for  onr  perusal,  that  '^tlie  earth  is  the 
Lord's 'and  the  fullness  thereof:  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein;"  and  from  the  same  source  we  learn  that  man  is  his 
tenant  and  steward,  commissioned  to  be  its  monarch,  and  with 
absolute  dominion  to  govern  and  control  it;  to  levy  unlimited  con- 
tributions and  convert  everything  in  jt  to  his  own  use.  Although 
the  eai'th*  is  "  full  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  is  graciously 
visited  and  watered  by  him,"  still,  in  this  important  relationship 
to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  it  was  in  the  beginning  irrevocably 
decreed,  that  man  "in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  should  eat  bread,"  and 
"  that,  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat."  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  decree,  the  land,  naturally  "full  of  God's  riches," 
is  cultivated  and  "yields  her  increase,"  and  "out  of  it  cometh 
bread,"  and  good  husbandry  and  favorable  seasons  insure  "plen^ 
teous   years  and  cause  the  earth  to  bring  forth  by  handfulls." 

The  taste  for  agricultural  puruits  and  country  scenery  is  more 
general  than  for  other  employments  and  exhibitions.  Tlie  culture 
of  the  earth  is  the  only  trade  which  man  has  eycr  been  command- 
ed by  his  Maker  to  exercise,  and  He  has  surrounded  it  by  peculiar 
attractions.  We  are  naturally  fitted  for  tiie  country  rather  than 
the  city.  So  grateful  are  the  colors  of  green  and  blue  to  the  eye, 
that  it  can  endure  no  others,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
without  painful  sensations.  Our  sense  of  seeing  is  never  more  de- 
lighted than  by  its  upward  gaze  into  the  clear  blue  heavens,  or 
abroad  upon  the  green  earth.     In  the  hap}>y  garden  allotted  to 

OTir  fyroof  T^T.^v«.^»,,V^ —  1—  J .^:i....i  i.:n    ^^A  r^o^/^    -fV.^^.r.* 
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"  The  poet^s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  roUing,"  never  bodies  fortli  a 
scene  of  perfect  happiness  nnaccompanied  by  like  surroundings. 
The  "  goodly  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey"  was,  to  the  an- 
cient Jew,  the  type  of  the  happy  abode  where  he  should  rest,  for- 
ever blest,  after  the  journey  of  life  was  ended.  This  taste,  natural 
as  it  is  general,  accounts  not,  however,  for  all  the  interest  felt  for 
agricultural  prosperity.  Our  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  depends  on  it, 
and  its  success  is  the  basis  of  the  general  welfare,  and  the  industry 
of  all  is  supported  by  its  finiits.  But,  unaided  by  the  baud  of 
labor,  the  earth,  though  naturally  teeming  with  exhaustless  riches, 
would  be  overspread  by  a  savage  and  improfitable  wildness,  or 
would  exhibit  a  cheerless  expanse  of  naked  sterility.  Labor,  too, 
deprived  of  the  instructions  of  science,  deduced  from  experiment 
and  observation,  is,  at  best,  only  a  struggle  without  arms,  in  the 
dark,  with  an  unknown  foe.  If  it  prevail,  it  is  by  mere  chance, 
and  the  victory  may  prove  to  be  bootless,  aud  not  worth  achieving. 

Not  unfrequently  half  the  expense  incurred  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits blindly  followed  i&  lost,  and  always  the  return,  if  any  reward 
the  toil,  is  fortuitous.  Moreover,  such  blind  efforts  are  liable  to 
be  not  barely  ineffectual  in  the  line  of  their  direction,  but  directly 
adverse  in  their  operation  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 
No  nation,  then,  deriving  its  support  immediately  from  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  can  be  looked  upon  as  highly  enlightened,  if  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  improved  agriculture,  or  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  labor-saving  machines  and  implements  devised  by 
science  and  skill  for  facilitating  its  operations;  and  the  mental  and 
moral  elevation  of  a  people  may  usually  be  determined  by  the  state 
of  their  agriculture.  If  ignorant  of  tiiis  art,  ordained  to  be  the 
principal  employment  of  the  human  family,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  fo  know  the  earth's  great  riches  and  vast  powers  of  pro- 
duction, which,  by  prop^  culture,  can  be  rendered  inexhaustible. 
In  such  darkness  they  are  not  a  proud  advance  beyond  "the  brutes 
that  perish." 

Our  wants,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  the  most  potent 
stimulants  to  exertion,  and  awaken  and  call  into  action  our  mental 
energies.  Men  task  their  bodily  powers  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  desires.     For  the  satisfying  of  their  wants,  always  increas- 
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found  in  the  states  and  nations  TC'here  the  most  improved  system 
of  agriculture  prevails.  It  is  the  foundation  of  manufacturing, 
since  the  productions  of  nature  are  the  materials  of  art.  It  is  also 
the  support  by  aflfording  the  primary  elements  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. For  man's  subsistence  and  comfort  it  is  the  benignant 
mother  of  plenty.  In  the  lap  of  plenty  repose  virtue  and  content- 
ment, and  the  horn  of  plenty  is  largest  and  fullest  where  the  best 
modes  of  tillage  are  understood  and  practiced.  These  are  not  all. 
Agricultural  pursuits  are  the  handmaids  to  innocence,  peace  and 
self-satisfaction — without  fear — ^without  reproach ;  and  are  among 
the  most  honorable  employments  in  which  we  can  be  engaged. 
They  awaken  in  the  minds  of  their  votaries  a  sense  of  the  noblest 
condition — the  completest  independence,  and  should,  as  they  have 
of  late,  call  to  their  assistance  the  highest  knowledge,  tlie  deepest 
and  most  careful  scientific  research,  and  the  inventions  of  genius, 
perfected  by  the  hand  of  skill.  True,  uninformed,  unthinking 
force  moves  the  plow,  the  cart  and  the  machines  for  mowing, 
reaping  and  threshing ;  but  science,  applied  to  use  by  genius,  is 
tasked  in  devising  and  directing  their  construction  and  prescribing 
their  modes  of  operation.  I  am  aware  that  many — ^too  many — ^in 
all  countries  and  ages,  have  been  found  who  look  upon  agriculture 
as  a  low,  menial  employment,  unworthy\the  better  bom  and  gen- 
teel  portion  of  the  community.  This  feeling  in  any  is' to  be  de- 
plored as  an  evil  in  the  state;  finding,  however,  some  alleviation 
in  the  fact,  that  its  cause  is  confined  to  those  of  a  perverted  taste, 
who  contribute  least  to  the  wealth,  well-being  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, and  whose  personal  influence  is  not  extensive ;  and  among 
us,  at  least,  is  fast  wearing  away,  and  wherever  human  rights  are 
duly  respected,  and  a  true  standard  of  pierithas  been  erected,  will 
soon  wholly  disappear.  The  remark  has  becopie  tritfe  as  true,  that 
he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before,  is  a  public  benefactor.  The  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
plow  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  probably  because  this  in- 
valuable instrument  of  production  has,  from  a  rudely  sharpened 
piece  of  wood,  been  for  ages  gradually  improving,  and  ultimately 
attaining  its  present  usefulness  and  perfection.  If  auy  single  indi- 
vidual had  been  entitled  to  the  merit  of  presenting  it  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  usefulness  it  now  possesses,  his  name  would  have 
been  canonized,  and  his  brows  circled  with  honors  ^s  enduring  as 
those  ever  awarded  to  Ceres  or  Vesta- 
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and  Amtirica  originally  came,  one  of  the  tliree  mobt  important 
duties  enjoined  upon  man  was  "  to  plant  a  tree^  The  pret^ent 
age,  it  is  generally  conceded,  is  far  in  advance  oi  all  its  predeces- 
sors in -improvements,  in  the  utilitarian  arts  and  agricultural  im- 
plements; and  labor-saving  machines  have  been  perl'ecttd  to  sucli 
a  degree  that  we  may  fancy  the  lime  is  not  far  distant  \\  hen  the 
ground  will  be  cultivated,  and  its  crops  secured  and  prepared  lor 
use  without  the  help  of  man ;  thus  changing  his  condition  from 
toil  to  unmixed  fruition. 

These  views  are  general,  as  all  must  bo,  to  a  greater  or  le?s  ex- 
tent^ presented  on  occasions  like  this.  Of  course  1  am  not  expect- 
ed to  instruct  you  in  practical  farming.  If  I  were  competent  to 
the  undertaking,  this  is  not  the  occasion  for  its  j^erfomiance.  A 
treatise  on  the  breeds  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheej),  or  the  pe<ligree  of 
horses — the  processes  of  making  butter  and  cheese,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  i)otatoc*s  and  other 
valuable  croj)S,  the  raising  of  fruits,  their  several  varieties  and  the 
goodness  and  relative  importance  of  each,  would  be  ill-timed  and 
out  of  place.  My  aim  is  to  be  more  general,  if  not  more  uselul. 
The  task  assigned  me  will  have  been  executed,  I  presume,  if  I  lay 
before  you  a  few  of  the  facts  and  considerations  tending  to  show 
that  the  art  which  you  profess  admits  of  improvement,  and  will 
richly  reward  a  vigorous  effort  to  that  end.  In  doing  this,  I  shall 
present  a  brief  outline  of  the  importance  of  the  cause  in  which  the 
society  is  ergaged  ;  give  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  objects 
which  it  may  accomplish,  and  advert  to  the  imj)rovementB  Mhich 
have  already  been  made  as  well  as  those  attainable  in  the  business 
of  agriculture.  In  the  discussion  of  these  toi)ics,  our  own  state,  in 
its  past,  i^Tsent  and  future  agriculture,  furnishes  an  ani]>le  field 
for  interesting  and  profitable  contemplation,  and  will  more  especi- 
ally engage  our  attention. 

In  all  civili;ced  countries,  among  the  beneiiictors  of  our  race, 
they  have  always  occupied  the  foremost  rank  whose  time  and  at- 
tention had  been  given  to  the  tillage  of  the  earth  and  the  study  of 
the  means  whereby  agricultural  production  nn'ght  be  most  success- 
fully and  easily  increased.  This  is  natural,  and  as  it  should  be ; 
and  when  Washington  retired  fi'om  public  life  to  his  iarm,  his 
picturescpie  and  charming  country  seat  on  the  Pottaiiac,  he  yield^ 
ed  to  a  verv  natural  inclination,  and  his  nraibcs  for  lln\«.  tlu;noli 
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powei*  predominates  in  some  temperaments,  but  love  for  the  sim- 
ple plejisures  of  rural  life  finds  a  resting  place  in  the  minds  of  the 
greater  number;  yet  this  natttral  taste,  it  is  manifest,  accounts  not 
for  all  the  interest  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  On  it, 
likewise,  mainly  dei>ends  the  subsistence  of  the  family  of  man,  as 
also  the  existence  of  commence  and  manufactures. 

Before  inviting  your  attention  to  the  present  of  our  state,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  seems  proper  that  I  should  take  a 
rapid  glance  at  its  past  history.     By  so  doing  we  may  be  better 
able  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  future,  about  to  bo 
ushered  in  with  auguries  the  most  auspicious.     The  earliest  civili- 
zed settlements  witliin  the  limits  of  our  state,  and  in  iact  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  were  made  at  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du 
R)clie,  St.  Philips,  Cahokia  and  some  other  places  on  the  Ameri- 
cin  Bottom,  about  the  year  lt>82,  by  adventurers  engaged  in  the 
fur  trade  with  the  Indian  tribes— ^exj)lorer8  from  old  France  and  a 
province  in  America,  then  called  New  France,  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  nndetined  in  it5  boundaries,  and  embracing,  as  was  claim- 
ed, the  Illinois  country  as  well  as  the  Canadas.     The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  French  government,  in  its  encouragement  of  these  set- 
tlements, being  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  and  increasing 
this  trade,  they  were  intended  rather  as  trading  posts  than  colo- 
nies planted  for  the  reclamation  and  agricultural  improvement  of 
a  savage  wilderness;  but  the  fertility  of  its  soil  strongly  invited 
these  colonies  to  that  which  their  necessities  demanded — the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  for  obtaining  their  needful  supplies  of  grain. 
For  a  nuinber  of  years  wheat  was  the  only  grain  which  they  rais* 
ed,  and  so  successful  was  its  culture  at  one  time  that  considerable 
shipments  of  wheat  and  flour,  as  also  of  wine,  from  the  native 
grapes,  wet^e  made  to  France.     Apples  and  pears,  and  perhaps 
some  other  fruits,  met  with  an  early  introdnction,  and  considering 
the  small  size  of  the  settlements,  were  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent — at  least,  fully  equal  to  the  demand  for  them.     Some  of  the 
old  pear  and  apple  trees  planted  at  an  early  day  in  and  about  these 
anr-ient  villages  niav  still  ho  qpotk  pvr-oodiiP*'  a  ccnJip^^^j^ ^g>0lNJ^ 
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which  the  orchardists  have  now  to  contend,  were  unknown,  and 
never  made  their  incursions  into  this  region  until  some  years  after 
the  organization  of  our  state  government. 

The  first  settlers  knew  but  imperfectly,  and  practised  less  than 
they  knew,  the  arts  of  agriculture ;  in  fact,  it  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  the  mother  country  at  the  time  of  their  emigration 
thence.  The  implements  of  husbandry  then  in  use  here  were  of 
the  rudest  description,  and  not  adapted  to  extensive  operations; 
yet,  in  despite  of  bad  culture,  the  wheat  grew,  and  sometimes,  as 
I  have  said,  afforded  a  surplus— a  surplus  nearly  worthless,  as  the 
home  demand  was  very  limited,  and  its  exportation  to  a  foreign 
market  was  effected  at  a  cost  exceeding  its  value  when  it  had  ar- 
rived there.  As  few  inducements  to  raise  more  than  a  sufliciency 
for  home  consumption  existed,  and  this  being  easily  accomplished, 
the  improvements  in  farming  were,  during  this  listless  and  unen« 
terprising  period,  few  and  of  small  importance.  Indeed,  a  most 
determined  repugnance  to  any,  the  least  innovation,  upon  estab* 
llshed  practice,  or  the  adoption  of  anything  new  in  this  depart- 
ment of  indtistry,  characterized  our  seniors  of  those  days  in  the 
settlement  of  the  country;  and,  long  after  these  primitive  times  had 
passed  away,  and  even  after  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  numbered 
among  the  states  of  the  Union,  the  idea  of  using  the  heavy,  un- 
wieldy bull-plow,  when  first  brought  to  notice  by  some  eastern 
speculator,  as  he  was  called,  was  indignantly  frowned  down  by  our 
farmers  of  that  generation.  They  said  their  teams  were  not  to  be 
used  up  by  forcing  through  the  earth  such  a  weight  of  wood  and 
iron.  Only  a  short  time,  they  said,  had  elapsed  since  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  substitution  of  the  bar-shear  for  the  shovel  plow. 
The  former  worked  well,  they  admitted,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be 
some  improvement ;  but  although  it  was  said  there  was  reason  in 
aU  things,  surely  there  could  be  none  in  the  bull-plow.  So  the 
subject  was  dismissed  at  that  time,  and  a  popular  decree  entered 
accordingly,  but  which  was,  not  long  after,  reversed.  Almost  eve- 
ry inhabittmt  of  these  ancient  villages  was  the  owner  in  fee  of  a 
separate  strip  or  piece  of  land  lying  in  a  large  field,  called  the 
"common  field"  of  the  village,  inclosed  by  a  fence  around  the  lands 
of  aU,  lying  side  by  side,  and  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  joint 
contributions  made  by  the  several  owners,  proportioned  to  the 
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was  introduced,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  took  the  place  of 
wlieat — it  being  found  to  be  a  more  certain  crop,  and  it  could  be 
gathered  more  at  the  leisure  of  the  producer,  though  the  culture 
of  the  latter  was  not  wholly  discontinued.  The  stalk  field,  too,  of 
the  fonuer  afforded  subsistence  to  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the 
owner  through  the  ^vinter.  Corn,  from  the  time  of  its  general  in- 
troduction among  the  white  setders,  continued  to  be  raised,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  grains,  without  cliange  of  crop,  on  the  same 
ground,  until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  such  is  measurably 
the  case,  even  now,  in  and  about  the  ancient  French  villages ;  and 
yet  all  this  protracted  period  of  time  the  crops  thus  raised  rendered 
a  fair  return  for  the  labor  and  money  expended  in  their  production. 
I  do  not  say  nor  intend  that  change  of  crops  was  then  deemed  bad 
husbandry ;  but  only  that,  for  some,  no  doubt,  sufficient  reason,  it 
was  not  practiced.  The  clothing  used  by  the  greater  number  was 
made  from  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  cloth  manufactured  by 
the  inhabitants  out  of  cotton  of  their  own  raising.  Those  skins 
got  to  be  a  kind  of  currency  in  the  transaction  of  business  and  in 
the  eflfecting  of  exchanges — the  deer  skin  being  the  unit  or  highest 
denomination ;  those  more  valuable  were  rated  at  so  many  deer 
skins  as  were  equivalent  to  the  value  of  one  of  the  latter,  and  those 
less  valuable,  as  fmctions  of  the  former. 

From  the  time  of  the  cession  by  France  to  England,  in  the  year 
1763,  of  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  embracing 
the  state  of  Illinois,  and  afterwards,  when  Indian  corn,  being  the 
principal  grain  raised,  would  not  justify  exportation,  up  to,  and 
several  years  after,  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  the 
inhabitants  had  no  inducement  to  raise  uijore  than  a  sufficiency  of 
grain  for  their  own  bread  and  food  for  their  working  horses  and 
oxen — ^the  residue  of  their  stock  being  left  to  run  at  large  and  sub- 
sist in  the  range.  Little  besides  furs,  skins  and  peltries  was  sent 
abroad,  and  a  surplus  of  com  or  other  grain,  raised  only  to  rot  in 
the  prgducers'  fields  or  cribs — barns  they  had  not — offered  poor 

courag^^^'^*  for  the  prosecution,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  busi- 
of  farxni^S'    Cattle  and  hogs,  as  well  as  grain,  were  of  value 
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and  cattle,  not  used  for  work,  and  their  hogs,  running  in  the  rangOi 
if  they  were  not,  like  the  wild  game  of  the  forest,  comtnon  to  all, 
and  liable  to  appropriation  by  the  first  taker,  still  were,  like  it,  to 
be  honted  and  caught  in  order  to  be  enjoyed.    Troubled  by  few 
imaginary  wants  or  desires  fot  superfluities,  their  real  ones  were 
not  numerous,  and  easily  satisfied,  provided  their  common  fields, 
which  were  wholly  upon  the  river  bottoms,  yielded  their  accus- 
tomed crops.    Their  hospitality  and  their  improvidence  were  alike 
proverbial,  and  these  might  have  been  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  their  descendants  to  the  present  time,  had  not  adventu- 
rers from  abroad  wrought  a  change  by  the  abuse  of  the  tbrmer; 
while  the  inundations  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  that  in  the 
year  1772,  corrected  the  latter,  by  the  severe  admonition  thus  ad- 
mfnistered  to  them  not  to  live  "from  hand  to  mouth,*'  unmindful 
of  the  future.     The  hoe  was  not  much  used,  and  the  spade  was 
hardly  known  as  an  agricultural  instrument.    The  plow  then  in 
use  was  not  much  better  than  the  hoe  for  opening  and  stirring  the 
ground,  had  it  not  been  that  the  former  was  operated  by  horses 
and  oxen  instead  of  human  hands.    This  was,  for  a  long  time,  the 
agricultural  aspect  of  our  state,  or  rather  the  southern  part,  and 
that  was  the  only  portion  then  tenanted  by  the  pale  /acea^  and 
their  villages  or  settlements  were  "few  and  far  between."    This 
state  of  things  continued^  with  slow  change  for  the  better,  until, 
about  the  year  1824,  a  large  merchant  flouring  mill  was  erected 
and  successfully  operated  at  Kaskaskia,  and  when  the  farmers 
again  turned  their  attention  more  generally  to  the  raising  of  wheat, 
and  when  a  trade  in  flour  was  carried  on  from  that  place  with  New 
Orleans.    In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  led  our  citizens  and  others 
employed  in  the  military  service,  on  this  occasion,  to  a  more 
thorough  exploration  than  had  theretofore  been  made  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  state,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  a  terra  in. 
cognifa^  and  to  the  speedy  development  of  the  riches  of  its  soil 
and  its  vast  natural  resources. 

The  idea  of  raising  the  tame  grasses  for  hay  and  pasturage 
seemed,  at  that  day,  to  be  the  climax  of  folly.  To  go  to  tlie  ex . 
pense  of  raising  grass  in  a  country,  like  this,  so  overrun  with  it 
already  that  it  could  scarcely  suffer  a  sensible  diminution  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  Methuselah,  was  a  speculation  that  would  not  pay. 
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these  tame  grasses  never  could  be  raised  successfully  in  this  coun- 
try, designed  and  prepared  by  the  Creator  for  the  growth  of  other 
grasses,  which  he  had  planted  here,  where  they  properly  belonged. 
At  length  Southern  Illinois  began  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her  im- 
portance, as  on  her  then  hung  the  destinies  of  the  whole  state,  and 
she  extended  her  settlements  and  sent  colonies  into  the  north  coun- 
try. These  colonists,  in  their  new  residences,  met  those  who  had 
come  from  the  east  and  from  foreign  lands,  and,  laboring  all  in 
the  same  vineyard,  consorted  together,  and  the  commingling  of 
these  sevend  races  and  nationalities  improved  the  original  stock  of 
each,  like  the  commingling  of  the  waters  of  our  two  great  rivers, 
at  Cairo,  whereby  each  is  improved,  and  the  wholesome,  though 
turbid,  waters  of  the  one  are  made  clearer,  while  those  of  the  other 
are  purified  and  sweetened  by  the  union. 

The  connection  of  liake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river,  by  a 
canal,  had,  at  an  eariy  day,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  inquiring 
and  observing  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  citi. 
zens  of  this  state  and  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  soon  awaken- 
ed to  the  importance  of  the  work  in  a  commercial  and  national 
view,  and  the  grant  of  lands  by  congress,  it  was  supposed}  insured 
the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which,  as  was  shown  by  the  first  im* 
perfect  survey  made  oi  the  route,  would  not  cost  the  tithe  of  the 
moneys  which  have  been  expended  in  its  construction.  The  canal 
commissioners,  having  laid  out  into  town  lots  a  portion  of  the 
granted  lands,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago, 
offered  some  of  them  for  sale  in  the  fall  of  1829,  This  sale  brought 
to  the  place  many  capitalists  and  enterprising  men  from  distant 
parts,  particularly  the  city  of  New  York,  who,  seeing  the  manifest 
advantages  of  the  town  site,  where  an  immense  conunerce  must 
concentrate,  hesitated  not  to  invest  their  money  in  the  purchase  of 
lots  in  the  new  town,  and,  so  soon  as  practicable,  of  lands  adjacent; 
and  some  of  the  purchasers  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  im- 
P'OYlUg  by  Ae  erection  of  dwelling  and  business  houses.  A  direct 
trade  between  it  and  New  York  immediately  sprung  up,  and  the 
moneyi  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  more  important,  the  enterprise  of  the  great 
anrnorinm  of  America  were  liberally  and  actively  employed  in  the 
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fame  of  the  now  city,  Tvliich  liad  gone  abroad,  as  on  the  winds. 
These  emigrants  were  hardy,  industrious,  enterprising,  moral  and 
orderly,  and  they  possessed  money  and  means  sufficient  for  an  ad- 
vantageous entry  upon  their  new  field  of  opei-ations.  In  fact,  they 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  building  of  cities  and  the  advance- 
ment of  new  communities  in  a  new  country;  and  when  the  ancient 
Grecian  states  planted  their  flourishing  colonies  in  Asia,  Europe 
and  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  they  sent 
not  forth  a  better  sample  of  improved  humaiyty  than  those  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  entered  the  port  of  Chicago,  to  become 
our  fellow-citizens.  The  northwestern  part  of  the  state  had,  at  a 
still  earlier  clay,  been  brought  into  notice  by  the  rich  lead  mines 
discovered  there,  and  Galena — a  second  Petra  in  its  situation — was 
not  long  in  becoming — what  it  must  always  be — a  wealthy,  active 
business  city.  Uer  rich  mines  first  invited  emigrants  as  visitors 
there,  but  the  greater  riches  of  the  soil  retained  them  as  settled 
inhabitants.  1'he  excellence  of  the  land  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  river  brought  immigrants  by  thousands  into 
that  region  of  country — immigrants  of  such  description  as  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  make  a  country,  less  favored  by  nature,  pros- 
perous and  wealthy ;  but  they  had,  in  their  new  field  of  operations, 
the  best  soil  which  the  earth  aftbrded,  and  this  they  knew  full  well, 
and  made  manifest  their  knowledge  by  their  works.  Cesar's  re- 
port of  his  conquests,  ^^Icamt^  I  saw^  I  conqucrtd^'^  may  well  ex- 
press the  rapidity  with  which  the  northern  part  of  our  state  has 
been  subdued  by  the  hand  of  cultivation  and  industry. 

On  the  recent  past  of  our  agriculture  I  need  not  dwell,  as  it  may 
be  presumed  to  be  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  I  have,  therefore,  spoken  more  especially  of 
that  which  is  remote,  and  much  of  it  in  the  long  period  of  its  his- 
tory is  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  state  government,  when,  in 
a  brief  enumeration,  I  may  say,  the  farm  agriculture  consisted,  du- 
ring the  first  hundred  years  after  the  peimanent  location  of  the 
French  on  the  Mississippi,  chiefly  in  the  raising  of  wheat,  of  which, 
in  some  years,  there  was  a  considerable  surplus,  some  barley  and 
divers  culinary  vegetables,  and  of  fruits,  mostly  pears  and  apples. 
Since  that  time,  and  many  years  since  the  time  when  England 
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and  sometimes  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The  horticnlture  was  limited  to 
tlie  cultivation  of  a  cabbage  yard,  in  connection  with  which  were 
usually  raised  melons,  cucumbers,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips^  onions, 
and  several  other  garden  vegetables,  and  sometimes  sweet  pota- 
toes, though  the  latter  was  commonly  a  part  of  the  field  culture, 
as  was  the  cotton  patch  belonging  to  nearly  every  family.  They 
manufactured  their  cotton  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  pressed  their  deer  skins  for  a  like  use,  and  tanned  the 
leather  for  their  shoes.  Their  mechanical  skill  was  seen  in  the 
erection  of  their  cabins,  the  construction  of  their  carts,  and  making 
out  of  raw  hides  tlie  harness  or  gearing  for  their  teams.  And  the 
household  arts  were  not  candied  to  great  perfection ;  but  it  is  due 
to  the  housewives  of  that  day  to  eay  that  tlieir  art  in  cooking  wild 
meats  and  fish  admitted,  perhaps,  of  little  improvement,  as  was  the 
case  likewise  in  the  preparation  of  several  other  articles  of  food, 
and  no  little  skill  was  frequently  displayed  in  their  numerous 
modes  of  preparing  the  same  articles;  and  they  knew  how  to  live 
well  on  a  few  things. 

Of  the  agricultural  history  of  our  state,  dmnng  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  from  personal  observation 
and  knowledge.  Of  that  which  is  prior,  much  of  my  information 
has  been  derived  from  aged  men  now  dead,  with  whom,  Avhen  in 
life,  I  was  acquainted.  Many  of  them  had  been  born  and  raised 
in  the  country;  others  had  lived  in  it  long  years,  even  from 
the  time  when  the  king  of  France  was  the  lord  paramount,  and 
the  custom  of  Paris  was  law  at  the  Kaskaskias.  To  the  present 
generation  the  narrative  of  the  first  exploration  and  the  founding 
of  the  settlements  in  this  valley  may  sound  like  romance;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  took  place  in  a  romantic  age, 
when  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and, 
besides,  the  field  of  these  operations  was  itself  as  wild  and  roman- 
tic as  the  enterprises.  Still,  should  you  choose  to  look  upon  much 
that  has  come  down  to  us  as  fiction,  the  present  phase  of  things,  it 
may  be  said,  shows  truth  to  be  stranger  than  fiction.  What  see 
we  now  ?  Not  prairies  of  wild  grass  only,  but  prairies  of  wheat, 
also.     The  former  forests  of  trees  have  become  forests  of  Indian 
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ing  over  the  prairies  and  through  the  state  in  all  directions.  The 
screech  of  the  night-owl  and  the  howl  of  the  wolf  are  drowned  in' 
the  not  less  discordant  sounds  of  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive. 
The  longest  railway  of  which  the  earth  can  boast  is  onrs,  and  so 
numerous  have  such  roads  become,  they  may  be  regarded  as  the 
common  highways  of  the  state.  Illinois,  as  the  name  signifies^ 
may  be  personified  as  a  fVdl  grown  man,  increasing  his  giant 
powers,  standing  with  his  feet  on  ^the  beautiful  river,"  Ohio,  by 
which,  and  the], Wabash  on  one  side,  he  is  confined  in  his  place,  as  he 
is  OQ  the  other  side  by  the  Mississippi,  and  resting  his  majestic 
brow  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  lumbering  four  horse 
stage,  which,  as  it  were  on  yesterday,  was  seen  dragging  its  slow 
length  along  through  the  mud,  to-day  has  given  place  to  the  spa- 
cious passenger  cars — traveling  dwelling  houses,  harnessed  to 
steedsof  iron,  on  their  rapid  courses,  snorting  flames  of  fire. 

Five  years  ago  we  hardly  had  a  mile  of  railroad,  worthy  of  the 
name;  now,  railroads  are  seen  in  every  direction,  extending 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state,  and  the  number  of 
their  miles  completed  is  about  twenty-four  hundred;  and  so  rapid- 
ly on  the  increase  are  they,  as  to  baffle  computation.  The  ten-acre 
com  field  of  1820  having  descended  long  from  ancestor  to  heir,  in- 
heriting the  same  crop,  is  now  widened  out  into  hundreds  of  broad 
acres,  increasing  their  fertility  by  judicious  culture.  The  small  cab- 
l>^^7Ai^  has  expanded  into  the  spacious  kitchen  garden,  rich  with 
culinary  roots  and  vegetables  of  every  description,  and  the  cotton 
patch  has  been  transformed  intathe^  parterre  of  floral  beauty.  The 
old  shovel  and  the  barshire  are  buried  in  the  deep  furrows  of  the 
bull  and  sub-soil  plows.  Labor-saving  machii&es,  operated  almost 
without  the  help  of  man,  nMUiy  of  the  most  important  of  which, 
owing  their  paternity  to  this  state,  lately,  at  the  world's  fair,  won 
golden  opinions,  plant,  harvest  and  prepare  the  crops  for  use. 
Stocks  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs  and  sh^p  of  the  most  improved 
and  desirable  descriptions  are  the  successors  of  the  scrubs  and  ugly 
skeletons  of  former  times,  and  are  the  only  ones  deemed  worth 
TftiRiniy       "Maw  unrl  inorAOAA/l  ffl/>i1ifiAfl  of  trftnsDortation  to.  and 
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be  defSraaded.  His  gsiins  are  sore,  whoever  else  may  lose,  and  his 
dividends^  though  not  formally  declared,  are,  without  fail,  paid 
over  steadily  and  daily.  Our  state  is  not  now,  as  she  once  was, 
the  sole  purchaser  and  consumer  of  all  her  productions ;  but  she 
exports  vast  amounts,  which  are  distributed  to  the  millions,  up 
and  down  the  earth's  surface,  for  their  subsistence.  No  longer 
are  her  products  garnered  only  within  the  limits  of  the  state  where 
they  are  raised ;  but  where  civilization  is  ihert  are  they  found. 
The  population  of  our  state  in  1850,  according  to  the  United 
States  census,  was  851,470,  considerably  less  than  it  was  shown  to 
be  by  the  state  census  of  the  same  year,  and  the  increase  since 
that  time  I  kuow  not,  as  I  have  not  seen  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  this  year ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  sixty-five  per  cent, 
which  will  make  our  population,  at  the  present  time,  1,404,925, 
and  Illinois,  probably,  the  fifth  state  in  the  Union.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  large  increase,  though  not  larger,  I  appprehend,  than  the 
census  returns,  when  they  come  to  be  seen,  will  show.  The  in- 
crease of  the  improved  lands  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
number  of  farms,  and  may  very  safely  be  set  down  at  fifty  per 
cent  on  what  it  was  in  1850.  It  was  then  5,039,545  acres,  making, 
at  this  time,  7,559,317  acres  of  improved  lands,  and  the  increase 
of  unimproved,  owned  by  individuals  and  incorporated  companies, 
has  been  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  stocks  of  horses,  neat  cattle  and  hogs,  has,  probably, 
been  greater  than  the  increase  in  their  numbers;  though  the  latter 
has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  at  least  forty  per  cent,  in  the  past 
five  years.  In  some  ot  the  cereals,  particularly  wheat  and  Indian 
corn,  we  are  enal>led  to  make  a  still  more  flattering  exhibit  The 
crop  of  wheat  in  thia  state,  in  1849,  was  set  down  at  9,415,254 
bu8hels-*-abottt  three  times  as  much  as  had  been  raised  ten  years 
before.  The  advance  in  the  price  in  the  past  five  years  has  great- 
ly increased  the  production  over  what  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  and  so  as  to  have  nearly  doubled  the  quantity,  making  for 
this  year  the  large  amount  of  twenty  millions  of  bushels.  The 
Indian  corn  raised  in  1839,  was  somewhat  over  twenty-two  and 
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also.  This,  I  am  awaro,  is  a  flattering  picture,  and  the  more  fldt- 
teriug  because  it  is  true ;  and  yet,  half  the  truth  has  not  been  told. 
It  is,  at  best,  only  a  very  faint  sketch  of  the  splendid  original — of 
Illinois — the  poor  man's  country  and  the  farmer's  home.  But 
she  is  spread  out,  in  all  her  beauty  and  grandeur,  before  you,  and 
shows  to  more  advantage  than  she  can  be  presented  on  canvass 
by  the  ablest  master. 

The  southern  part  of  our  state  has  sometimes,  since  the  great 
advance  of  the  north  over  it  in  population,  wealth  and  improve- 
ment, been,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  but  somewhat  in  a  tone 
of  derision,  called  Egypt,  by  some  persons,  who  have  never  known 
or  have  forgotten  her  agency  in  bringing  into  notice  and  opening 
up  the  waste  places  of  the  northern  section;  and  unmindful  of  the 
kindly  feelings  which  members  of  the  same  household  should  ever 
cherish  towards  each  other,  the  people  of  Northern  Illinois  have, 
I  fear,  lent  too  ready  ah  ear  to  misrepresentation  against  their 
southern  brethren  and  their  part  of  the  state.  Its  true  character 
has  been  sadly  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  abroad,  and  the 
false  impressions  thus  made  upon  strangers  have  retarded  im- 
provements in  that  quarter,  and  still  operate  to  its  prejudice. 
Those  with  such  impressions,  and  having  no  personal  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  will  be  likely  to  disbelieve  what  such  knowledge 
would  prove  to  bo  true — that  this  part  of  the  state  is  mostly  a 
high,  rolling  coimtry,  with  abundant  natural  drainage;  beautified, 
in  a  high  degree,  by  hills  and  swells  of  every  size  and  form; 
charming  slopes  and  lovely  vales,  and  expansive,  gently  undula- 
ting plains,  with  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility;  portions  of  it 
covered  with  magnificent  timber  trees — the  glory  of  the  forest; 
underlaid,  in  great  part,  by  quarries  of  the  best  and  most  desira- 
ble of  rock  formations  and  strata  of  stone  coal;  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  three  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  valley ;  watered 
and  fertilized,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  by  numerous 
lesser  streams  and  springs  of  pure  water;  its  seasons  adjusted 
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Anticipation  might  not  he  mticli  at  fanlt  in  cherfshing  the  idea 
that  this,  our  nicknamed  Egypt,  if  favored  with  the  factitious  aids 
enjoyed  by  her  venerable  namesake  of  old,  is  capable  of  becoming 
the  rival  of  that  far-famed  country,  when  she  was  in  the  zenith  of 
her  splendor — the  glory  of  the  old  as  she  now  is  the  admiration  of 
the  new  world — when  she  was  the  foster  mother  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  oracle  of  wisdom,  the  mistress  of  learning  and  the 
model  of  taste  and  refinement — whence  Europe  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  the  germs  of  her  subsequent  greatness—' 
when  no  philosopher  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  any 
sage  regarded  as  truly  wise,  who  had  not  journeyed  into  Egypt, 
and  there  sojourned  and  been  instructed  in  her  lore.  And  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  this,  our  young  Egypt,  was  oneo  all 
of  Illinois  rescued  from  the  savages,  and  in  possession  of  civilized 
men. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  this  digression,  if  such  it  shall  be 
called.  Under  existing  circumstances  I  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  less  than  mete  out  the  modicmu  of  justice  wliich  I  have  attempt* 
ed  to  Southern  Ulinois — ^the  birthplace  of  my  children,  and  where 
most  of  the  days  of  my  pilgrimage  on  earth— and  those  the  hap^ 
piest  mid  the  beat — ^have  been  spent:  the  scene  of  early  and  dear 
associations — ^may  it  be  my  final  resting  place  when  the  toils  of 
life  are  ended ! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  past  and  the  present  of  Illinois.  These 
are  all  that  we  can  call  our  own ;  yet,  we  may  east  our  tiioughts 
ahead  into  the  future,  and  form  conclusions  on  its  probabilities. 
Improvements  so  great  as  the  last  quarter  century  has  consumxmi* 
ted  and  set  on  foot,  will  not  stop  where  they  are.  They  have,  in- 
deed, been  greater  and  more  numerous,  in  the  last  ten  years,  than 
any  prior  equri  period  has  ever  brought  to  pass.  They  are,  how* 
ever,  it  would  seem,  only  the  beginning  of  the  end.  From  the 
time  of  Adam,  the  &ther  of  our  race,  to  that  of  Washington,  de* 
nominated  the  father  of  his  country,  it  may,  with  mudi  truth,  h% 
said,  that  so  great  and  sensible  improvements  and  disooverios  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  their  application  to  its  practice,  as 
an  art,  in  securing  its  productions  and  equalizing  and  increasing 
their  values,  were  not  made,  as  have  been,  in  the  brief  space  be- 
tween t.llA  Hma/%f  fktt  1»i.i. J^    A^^dX.  ^^Ji  xU^  ^■M,^t»A»%4-  Aarr         An  nv*^ 


tortj  lir^  move  and  liave  their  being,  cannot  be  more  appropriate- 
\j  employed  than  in  improving  and  developing  for  U8e  the  riches 
of  the  lease-hold  estate  placed  under  his  absolute  control,  though 
owing  fealtj  to  the  Lord  paramount,  in  whom  abides  the  ultimate 
fee  of  the  land.  This  is  the  great  business  to  which  he  is  assigned 
— a  business  growing  directly  out  of  this  relationship  which  he 
bears  to  his  Maker ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  he  ^'has  sought 
out  many  inventions,"  in  avoidance  of  duty,  and  not  directly  con* 
nected  with  his  primitive  vocation  and  appointment. 

After  all  that  has  been  learned,  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the 
knowledge  connected  with  tlie  science  of  agriculture.  ^^Tbe 
ground  teeming  with  fertility,  and  waste  places  basking  in  the 
sun,  beckon  chemistry  to  apply  herself  to  agriculture,"  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ^' we  have  need  to  know  the  opera- 
tions of  the  elements,  the  beginning,  ending  and  midst  of  the 
times,  the  alterations  and  turnings  of  the  sun,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons — ^the  circuit  of  years  and  the  position  of  the  stars — the 
natures  of  living  creatures — the  volume  of  winds — the  diversities 
of  plants  and  the  virtues  of  roots,  and  all  such  things  as  are  either 
secret  or  manifest."  It  is  not  expected  that  all  farmers  will  an- 
alyze the  soil  of  their  farms  or  their  crops,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
their  complete  success  that  this  be  done  by  somebody,  and  that 
they  shall  know  the  conclusions  and  the  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  thus  derived. 

The  objects  of  this  association,  as  declared  in  the  constitution  of 
the  society,  are,  ^^  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  manu- 
pictures,  mechanic  and  household  arts ;"  all  of  which  are  undoubt- 
edly objects  eminently  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  most 
powerful  intellects,  and  the  society  is  deserving,  as  it  once  very 
properly  received,  the  patronage  of  the  state-  I  c«nnot  say  that, 
in  ancient  times,  societies  like  the  one  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
address,  exi^;ed  in  form.  As  organized,  at  the  present  day,  they 
are,  I  apprehend,  of  modern  origin,  as  are  also  many  other  impor- 
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but  In  part  that  t^hich  may  be  8eei).and  comprehended  more  ftillyi 
and  in  a  greater  rariety  of  phases,  by  a  multitude  of  like  minds, 
engaged  for  a  common  purpose  in  a  common  cause.  This  is, 
deemed  true  as  a  general  remark ;  but  it  acquires  increased  force 
in  its  application  to  a  subject  which,  like  agriculture,  depends  for 
improvement  and  success  on  repeated  experiments  and  long-con- 
tinued observations.  The  good  effects  of  such  societies  in  our  sis- 
ter  states  are  manifest  and  numerous/  In  our  own  the  society, 
though  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  hardly  complete  in  its  organizatioUi 
has  perceptibly  awakened  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise,  which 
is,  of  all  thing85  most  desirable,  and  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  giving 
promise  of  a  rich  harvest  of  blessings  in  the  future.  But  agricul- 
ture, though  the  foundation  and  ultimate  support  of  all,  is  not,  in 
the  building  up  of  a  state,  all  in  alL  Agriculture,  manufactures^ 
and  commerce  are  the  three  props  that  support  a  state.  The  at- 
tempt to  support  it  by  one  or  two  of  these,  without  the  others, 
would  be  little  wiser  than  building  a  house  on  one-third  or  two- 
thirds  of  a  foundation.  It  may,  on  a  superficial  view,  appear  se- 
cure and  well  balanced  for  a  time ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  fall 
to  the  ground,  This  observation  is  not  inapplicable  to  Illinois,  al- 
though she  is  eminently  an  agricultural  state,  and  ought  to  bring 
to  the  altar  of  the  God  of  the  Harvests  fatter  offerings  than  any 
other  equal  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  she  will  not 
be  derelict  in  her  duty. 

Since  the  time  when  our  first  parents  were  expelled  from  their 

happy  garden,  which  then  lost  its  tenants,  its  fruits  and  its  fertilir 

ty  together,  no  place  can,  we  are  disposed  to  tlunk,  more  justly 

aspire  to  the  rivalry  of  the  primitive  glory  of  that,  than  our  fe^ 

tile,  pleasant  garden  of  this  unrivalled  valley.    In  the  variety, 

richness  and  number  of  nature's  gifts,  what  people  so  liberally 

blessed  as  we  ?    Never  could  it  more  appropriately  have  been  said 

by  any  ot  the  dwellers  upon  the  earth  than  it  can  by  us,  this  day: 

^'  The  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and  we  have  a 

goodly  heritage."    And  to  us — to  this  generation — ^is  assigned  the 

pleasing  task  of  preserving  and  enrichiw?  this  heritage.     Our 

bounteous  harvests — the  richest  the  sun  ever  shown  upon — our 

growing  cities,  the  luxuries  of  life  scattered  profusely  about  us, 

aur  matchlees  internal  improvements,  our  vast  commerce,  our  sur- 


here,  in  our  own  state  of  Illinois,  is  "  the  happy  laJid''— "  a  good- 
ly land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. *V 

The  earth  has,  not  nnaptly,  been  denominated  a  machine,  with 
powers  ever  in  motion,  during  the  summer  season,  carrying  on 
the  process  of  vegetation.  Unskillfully  managed,  it  makes  bad 
Work,  and  becomes  unserviceable.  "With  more  skill,  it  will  yield 
more  and  better  products,  with  diminished  labor  and  expense, 
while  its  capabilities  will  be  increased  by  use.  Science  aids  us  in 
the  commonest  business  of  life.  Glorious  as  she  is,  she  is  not 
above  the  humblest  employment.  She  kindly  offers  her  service, 
not  only  to  accomplish  great  undertakings,  but  to  fashion  your 
machines  and  implements,  to  compound  and  prepare  your  ma- 
nures, to  plant  and  gather  your  crops ;  in  a  word,  to  relieve  you 
from  a  world  of  drudgery,  and  scatter  plenty  in  her  train.  "With- 
out science  man,  though  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  would  be  among 
the  most  helpless  of  animated  beings. 

This  is,  confessedly,  an  age  of  progress.  The  laws  of  nature 
have  been  revealed  with  a  fullness  and  defined  with  a  precision 
unparalleled  at  any  former  period ;  yet  too  many  of  our  farmers 
plow,  and  sow,  and  reap  without  inquiry  into  the  laws  by  which  a 
plant  is  produced  or  the  sources  whence  the  materials  which  enter 
into  its  structure  are  derived.  The  word  soil,  as  generally  used, 
is  a  collective  term,  standing  for  numerous  conditions  of  vegetable 
growth.  In  a  fruitful  soil,  these  conditions  are  combined  in  pro- 
portions adapted  to  vegetable  growth ;  in  an  unfruitful  one,  some 
of  these  conditions  are  wanting.  So,  also,  of  the  words  manure 
and  atmosphere ;  water  and  manures  influence  the  growth  of  plants, 
and  this  influence  is  said  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  constituents  of 
the  soil.  Different  plants,  doubtless,  demand  different  combina- 
tions of  these  conditions ;  and  it  may  be  truthfiilly  aflSrmed,  that 
what  is  one  plant's  food  is  another's  bane,  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  combination  of  the  conditions  best  adapted  to  each,  consists 
excellent  wisdom,  and  of  more  value  than  the  golden  mountains  of 
Oalifomia. 

The  plow,  the  harrow,  the  sickle  and  the  scythe  have  had  their 
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arts — the  centre  of  a  worii-wide  commerce — extending  her  Bria- 
rean  arms  of  iron  across  the  prairies  and  over  the  whole  Union — 
and  whose  place,  but  yesterday,  was  a  wilderness.  The  bine  sea 
before  ns,  only  a  few  days  ago  moved  by  the  winds  of  heaven 
alone,  is  now  aJl  alive — the  busy  thoroughiJare,  where  mighty  ships 
do  sport,  and  with  their  sails  change  their  blue  to  white. 

These  arts  and  businesses,  of  which  agriculture  is  the  parent  and 
foster  mother,  have,  it  is  true,  outgrown  their  parent  and  nurse ; 
yet  the  parent,  I  am  happy  to  see,  is  now  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  Numberless  machines  and  instlmments  for 
the  saving  of  labor  and  time  have  been  devised.  Preparing  the 
ground,  sowing,  harvesting,  threshing  and  cleaning  the  grain  for 
the  mill,  may  all  be  done  with  machinery,  almost,  not  quite,  self-op- 
erating. The  character,  nature,  various  uses  and  value  of  many 
products  are  better  understood.  New  breeds  of  stock  have  been 
largely  introduced.  Chemistry  analyzes  the  soil,  and  shows  what 
element  or  condition  is  needed  to  increase  its  fertility  or  prepare  it 
for  each  particular  product.  Manures,  formerly  suffered  to  waste 
their  poisonous  effluvia  on  the  air,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people's 
health,  are  saved  and  prepared  for  use.  From  age  to  age  man  ac- 
cumulates the  knowledge  which  clothes  him  with  power.  The 
subjugated  elements  yield  him  obedii^nce  and  become  his  servants. 
The  lightnings  of  heaven  leap  away  to  be  his  messengers,  and  the 
earth  ceaselessly  labors  to  bring  forth  whatever  can  minister  to  his 
gratification. 

Skill  and  science  are  constantly  applied  to  the  working  of  this 
mighty  machine — ^the  earth.  It  would  be  little  less  wise  to  forget 
the  things  already  learned  than  to  stop  short  and  learn  no  more. 
In  many  of  the  best  improved  portions  of  the  old  world,  under- 
ground drainage  has  been  practiced,  and  has,  of  late,  been  intro- 
duced into  the  agricultural  operations  in  some  parts  of  the  new, 
with  entire  success  and  much  advantage  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion ;  and  this  improvement — a  great  one,  as  experiment  has  ftdly 


nroved — is  facilitAt^    #»li#>«"nAnrM^  on  A  roT»rloro«^  i^TnH>"Klri  \\xr  ♦>. 
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this  pftctice  WiU)  t  apprdi^id,  demonatrate  its  value  to  be  as  great 
here  as  it  has  been  found  to  be  elsewhere,  and  will  mark  a  memo- 
rable era  in  the  agriculture  of  the  state,  by  the  increased  amount 
and  greater  certainty  of  its  profits;  The  improvements  in  the  art 
of  tillage  contributed,  as  has  been  supposed,  more  than  all  besides, 
to  ward  off  the  starvation  which  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of 
his  time  had  calculated  would  overtake  the  people  of  England,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  increase  of  hef  population  would  be  in  ex- 
cess  of  the  means  of  support ;  although  the  population  increased 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  learned  Malthus,  yet  it  so  turned 
out  that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  had  in  the  mean 
time  increased  in  the  ratio  of  two  hundred  €uid  My  per  cent  great- 
er than  the  populatioui  With  the  system  of  cultivation  to  be 
found  in  some  portions  of  Europe,  the  soil  of  Illinois  could,  in 
fruitful  years,  be  made  adequate  to  the  support,  by  its  productions^ 
of  the  whole  United  States.  And  what  we  now  see  is  but  the  be- 
ginning. The  end  is  not  yet  All  that  has  been  done  is  but  of 
small  moment  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  what  will  yet  come 
to  pass,  "the  future  of  our  state  is  full  of  encouraging  hope,  and 
it  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  whether  or  not  it  shall 
be  realized.  Neglect  of  agriculture  will  undoubtedly  be  followed 
by  decay  in  morals  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  abuse  and  perver- 
sion of  the  government  The  empire  of  Mexico  proves  and  illus- 
trates this.  There  private  property  is  the  spoil  of  robbers,  and 
liberty  the  plaything  of  a  tyrant,  because  her  agriculture  is  ne- 
glected and  degraded. 

1  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  agricultural  division  of  the  patent  office,  has,  of  late, 
been  doing  something  for  the  country  by  the  introduction,  from 
abroad,  of  new  varieties  of  grains,  fruits,  plants,  seeds  and  other 
things,  many  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  ibund  to  be  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  present  number  of  vegetable  productions,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  useftilness  of  this  branch  of  that  office  may 
not  be  checked,  or  its  e&ciency  impaired,  or  its  progress  impeded 
by  the  withholding  of  the  necessary  money  appropriations  by  con- 
gress. 

Hitherto  agriculture  has  been  slow  in  h^r  advances,  but  here- 
after, in  company  with  her  sister  arts,  she  is  destined  to  noake  ( 
mighty  strides.    We  cannot  predict  how  soon  we  may  be  startled 


actoallj  came  to  pass.    It  has  been  shown,  by  ezperuoents,  that 
by  the  stimulus  of  electricity  plants  may  be  made  to  grow  with  a 
magical  rapidity.    There  is  something  to  hope  from  things  as  yet 
"not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy."    What  we  now  see  are  only 
the  shadows  which  coming  events  have  cast  before  them.    The 
wave  which  is  to  bear  as  onward  has  not  reached  ys^    But  we  feel 
it  swelling,  and  see  it  in  the  distance.     Shortly  it  may  be  expected 
to  bear  us  aloft  higher  than  we  have  ever  expected  to  rise  in  this 
life.    This  cause  agricultural  societies  are  calculated  to  help  every 
way.     No  great  change  has  ever  been  wrought  in  the  habits  and 
practices  of  any  people  without  a  united  effort,  and  we  have  the 
fairest  field  ever  opened  to  n^m  to  invite  and  encourage  our  la- 
bors, and  it  behooves  us  to  remember  that  skillful  culture  of  our 
soil  will  produce  not  only  grains,  grasses  and  fruits^  but  another 
and  far  more  important  crop — Illinoisans — men — ^men  who  know 
their  rights  and  dare  maintain  them — a  feaiiess,  upright  and  intel- 
ligent people,  the  pri4e  and  su|*e  defence  of  the  state.    It  startles 
the  imagination  to  contemplate  what  we  may  soon  become  if  we 
adopt  the  improvements  already  made,  and  make  others,  as  we  can, 
and  keep  up  with  those  which  time  will  bring  to  view.    The  child 
may  now  be  bom  whose  advanced  age  shall  see  the  people  of  these 
United  States  three  hundred  millions  in  number.    What  a  specta- 
de  would  be  such  a  population,  doubling  its  numbers  every  twen- 
ty-two and  a  half  years,  under  a  government  of  equal  laws,  faith- 
fully administered,  moving  onward  and  upward  with  the  energy 
which  freedom  alone  can  inspire,  and  aided  by  the  highest  science 
in  making  the  most  of  their  natural  advantages  I    A  high  destiny 
awaits  us,  and  the  man  who,  with  his  senses  open  to  the  truth, 
would  thwart  such  a  destiny,  or  refuse  his  aid  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, is  recreant  in  his  duty,  not;  to  his  (xmntry  alonci  but  to  the 
best  interests  and  highest  hopes  of  the  human  race. 
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AWARD  OP  PREMIUMS 

AT  THE  THIBD  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THB  ILLINOIS  STATI  AGEICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  CHICAGO,  OCTOBER,   1855. 


ILLINOIS  CATTLE. 

SHORT  HORNS. 

BULL,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

"E.  Stephenson,  Jacksonville,  Thonuu  Fairfax,  first  premium $12 

Califf  k  Jacoby,  tfonticello,  Piatt  coontj,  PrefiderU^  second  premiom, ;  ft 

Wm.  B.  Sgan,  Chicago,  Clinion  Sxpenmeni^  third  premium, 6 

BULL,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

Jaa.  G.  Wrifi^t  and  Walter  J.  Whitnej,  Napervillo,  Roehe^Ur^  first  premium,  ••        12 

Geo.  Bamett,  Lockport,  EnJUrprm,  second  premium 8 

W.  H.  Wilson,  Froeport,  De  WUl,  third  premiuH^ t 

BULL,  TWO  TEARS  OLD. 

Stephen  Dunlap,  JacksonriUe,  Sir  Warnor^  first  premium, 12 

Elon  Eldred,  Carrolton,  Green  county,  iMington.  second  premium,. «  8 

£.  B.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott  county,  Sir  Worthy,  third  premium, 6 

BULL,  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 

Wm.  Herriott,  Mahomet,  Champaign  county,  Hmry,  first  premium, 12 

Wm.  Ross,  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  Benion,  second  premium, 8 

A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Champaign  county.  Sir  Arthur ^  third  premium, 8 

BULL  CALF. 

Eton  Eldred,  Perfection^  first  premium, 12 

Califf  k  Joooby,  Priie  of  the  Wett^  second  premium,  8 

Stephen  Dunlap,  Yimit§  Amwriea^  third  premium, 8 

COW,  FOUR  TEAR8  OLD. 

Califf  &  Jacoby,  KaUy  first  premium, ^ 12 

Stephen  Dunlap,  Sania  Afuui^  second  premium, 8 

A.  G.  Carle,  &ue  Bonnet^  third  premium, 6 

COW,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

James  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Braedeiy  first  premium, ^         12 

J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  AnnetLt,  second  premium. . 
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HEIFER,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

J.  D.  Smith,  Mou  Rote^  second  premium |8 

A.  G  Carle,  Lady  Teasunier^  third  premium, « 6 

The  judges  recommended  first  premiums  to  the  four  following  heifers ;  which 
were  awarded  and  paid  accordingly,  viz  : 

JSmpi'eM^  James  N.  Brown, 12 

Xoc^  .fi/an<^,  Stephen  Brown, 19 

Snoto  Di'op^  £.  Stephenson, 12 

Lady  RotdUy  John  P.  Henderson, ,  ^ 12 

HEIFER  CALF. 

Stephen  Dunisp,  Gaudy^  first  premium, ,.,,.....        12 

James  N.  Brown,  Queen  of  Vu  West^  second  premium, ,.,,.,...  8 

Elon  Eldred,  Julia^  third  premium, 0 

Of  our  Short  Horns  the  committee  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  and  particular- 
ly note  the  excellence  of  the  jounger  animals. 

DEVONS. 

BULL,  THREE   YEARS  OLD, 

Horace  Capron,  Alden,  McHenry  county,  Bloomfidd^  first  premium, 12 

BULL,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

James  Morey,  New  Plato,  Kane  county,  Shakspeare^  first  premium, 12 

Jonas  G.  Blank,  Wayne  Centre,  Du  Page  county,  Fancy ^  second  premium 6 

BULL,  OVER  ONE  YEAR. 

Horace  Capron,  Herbert^  first  premium, 12 

W.  S.  Carrington,  Lyons?ille,  Cook  county.  Diamond^  second  premium, 8 

BULL  CALF, 

John  C.  Orowder,  Springfield,  Red  Jacket^  first  premium, , 12 

B.  0.  Hills,  Bloomingdale,  Du  Page  county,  Nero^  second  premium, 8 

COW,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Horace  Capron,  Adeline^  first  premium, 12 

Horace  Capron,  Jotephine^  second  premium, 8 

HEIFER,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

A.  B.  HcConnell,  Springfield,  Strawberry^  first  premium, 12 

HEIFER,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Horace  Capron,  Flora,  first  premium, 12 

W.  8.  Carrington,  Fanny^  second  premium, , 8 
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Jf  ATIVE,  AND  CROSS  BETWEEN  NATIVE  AND  IMPROVED. 

COW,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

A.  G.  Carte,  Maria^  first  premhim, 1 12 

Abrahnm  Kershaw,  Warne,  Du  Page  county,  Mary^  second  premium, 8 

Major  Noble,  Jcfferst  n,  Cook  county,  Lady  Jane^  third  premium, 8 

HEIFER,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

J.  D.  Smith,  Ella^  first  premium, 12 

W.  P.  Withers,  Clara  Fisher^  second  premium, 8 

E.  0.  Hills,  CJiein^y  third  premium, 6 

HEIFER,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

J.  D.  Smith,  Stratcdei-ry^  first  premium, 12 

HEIFER   CALF. 

E.  Stephenson,  Ligzie  Fairfax^  first  premium, $12 

A.  G.  Carle,  Jmny  Lind^  second  premium, 8 

Wm.  W.  Morton,  Castrania,  third  premium, 6 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Allen  W.  Grav,  Niles,  Cook  county,  bull  calf,  Sam  Homion^ 6 

J.  P.  Headerson,  bull  calf, /otfAr  XfiocA, ' 6 

FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

BULL,  THREE  YEARS  OLD — DEVON. 

Orion  E.  Eldred,  Napoleon,  Jackson  county,  Michigan,  Osceola, Diploma. 

BULL,  TWO  YEARS  OLD SHORT  HORN. 

Grow  &  Butler,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Roan, Diploma. 

BULL,  ONE  YEAR  OLD SHORT  HORN. 

J.  E.  Ashurfit,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Sultan, Diploma. 

BULL  CALF. 

Grow  k  Butler,  Deep  Red, Diploma. 

Buford  k  Middletcn,  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln  county,  Kentucky,  Don  Juan,. .  DipIomC 

L.  F.  Benedict,  Clarendon,  Granger  county,  Ohio,   Captain, Diploma. 

L.  F.  Benedict,  Clarendon,  Granger  county,  Ohio,  Excelsior, Diploma. 

COW,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Grow  k  Butler,  Finiah, Diploma. 

Buford  k  Middleton,  Amanda, Diploma. 

W.  H.  Miller,  Moscow,  Hillsdale  county,  Michigan,  Sophia, Diploma. 

HEIFKR,   TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
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ATRSHIRES. 

BFLL,  THREE   TEAE8  OLD. 

Jeremiah  Dodge,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  Rom^ Diploma. 

(Error  in  entry — this  is  a  Durham  bull ) 

FAT  CATTLE. 

THEEE  BULLOCKS,  &C*,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Califf  &  Jacobj,  one  lot,  first  premium, $  12 

BULLOCKS,  AC,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

W.  P.  Withers,  first  premium, 10 

B.  F.  Harris, Vol.  TrAusactions, 

STEER,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Harris, Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY. 
J.  A.  Wells,  Half  Day,  Lake  county,  Western  Beauty ^ Transactions. 


WOEKING  OXEN,  &c. 

THREE  YOKE. 
Horace  Capron,  first  premium, 1 12 

BEST  yob:e,  four  years  old. 

B.  F.  Hariis,  first  premium,  10 

BEST  YOKE,  UNDER  FOUR  YEARS. 
Califf  k  Jacoby,  first  premium, 10 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

TEN  CALVES. 

James  N.  Brown,  first  premium, Diploma  and        60 

Stephen  Dunlap,  second  premium,. Diploma  and        40 

THREE  COWS  AND  THREE  HEIFERS. 

Stephen  Dunlap,  first  premium, Diploma  and        20 

James  N.  Brown,  second  premium, Diploma  and        10 

HORSES,  JACKS  AND  MULES— THOROUGH  BRED. 

STlLLION,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Daniel  B.  Holmes,  Chicago,  Blaek  Blueher,  first  premium, ^ t     12 

Phillips  A  Wtttermftn.  r./trtlr««-*    V^.^n  Wuj'hAv  ao/./tnH  nrand^teed  by.VAOOQl^    ft 
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BROOD  MARE,  FOUR  TEARS. 

W.  W.  Morton,  Jacksonville,  TexafUL,  first  premium, |12 

P.  R.  MorgAD,  Chicago.  J/ory,  second  premium, B 

(Pedigree  of  mare  Mary  not  entirely  satiofactory.) 

FILLY,   THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

W.  W.  Morton,  Fanny  Fem^  second  premium, , 12 

MARE  COLT.       • 

W.  W.  Morton,  Charm^  first  premium, 12 

SUCKING  COLT. 

W.  W.  Morton,  jPVi^A^,  first  premium, 12 

HORSES  OF  ALL  WORKS— ROADSTERS. 

8TALLI0K,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Eber  B.  Chamberlin,  Elgin,  Black  Hawk^  first  premium, 12 

Potter  k  Mill«-r,  Rockford,  Black  Hawk^  second  premium, 8 

Chaa.  Stone,  Lawn  Ridge,  Marshall  couuty,  Edgar  HW^  third  premium. ......  6 

STALLION,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

L.  Hinkston,  Waukegan,  Black  Tiger ^  first  premium, 12 

Michael  Swin;;ley,  Bufftilo  Grove,  Ogle  county,  Star  of  the  Wiat^  second  pre- 
mium,    8 

STALLION,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Charles  J.  Wi.eeler,  Stout^s  Grove,  McLean  county,  Medoc^  first  premium,. ...  12 
Reubei  W.  E  Jlmer,  Lilly  Cash,  Will  county,  Morgan  Orey  Hawky  second  pre- 
mium,   8 

Z,  R.  »i  Freeman,  Forksville,  Lake  couuty,  Morgan^  third  premium, 6 

STALLION,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

Cleorg3  Garden,  Lockport,  Prince^  first  premium, , 12 

Wm.  Jones,  Oakland,  Coles  county.  Sailor  Boy^  second  premium, 8 

BROOD  MARE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

John  P.  Henderson,  Lucy  Starlight^  first  premium, 12 

W.  W.  Morton,  Lize^  second  premium,' 8 

FILLY,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

W.  W.  Morton,  Atonic  (?)  first  premium, 12 

Stephen  White,  Morgan  county,  Jenny ^  second  premium, 8 

DISCRETIONARY. 
John  P.  Henderson,  •Tim  Sfflky, 6 

DRAUGHT  HORSES. 

STALLION,    FOUR    YEARS    OLD. 

W.  D.  Campbell,  Blooroington,  Smother^  first  premium, Qi^Ji^^d,  by^Vj 

Oea  H.  West,  Ottawa,  Young  Sampttm^  second  premium, 8 
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STALLION,  TWO  TEASS  OLD. 

Wm.  Jones,  Jack  Sleeper^  first  premium fit 

James  Graham,  Momence,  Kankakee  county,  Top  Oallaniy  second  premium, 8 

Isaac  M.  Gillett,  Naperrille,  Young  Sampson^  third  premium, 6 

GELDING,  THREE  YEAE8  OLD. 

Samuel  Ogden,  Lexington,  McLean  county,  Blhikey^  first  premium, 10 

B.  Ackley,  Chicago, ,  second  premium, 0 

O.  W.  Ashmore,  Oakland,  Colts  county,  Sampson^  thiid  premium, 8 

BROOD  MARE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

J.  W.  Switzer,  Elgin,  Swnrifson  Stock,  first  premium, 10 

John  Parson,  Quincy,  Jenny  lAnd^  second  premium, 6 

FILLY,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Charles  Kershaw,  Wayne,  Fanny ,  first  premium, 10 

SUCKING  COLT. 

A.  Culver,  Poll,  first  premium, 10 

J.  W.  Switzef,  Sir  Henry,  second  premium, 5 

PAIK  HOESES— FAKM  USE. 

Smith  Fry,  Peoria,  first  premium, 12 

Charles  Walsh,  Chicago,  second  premium, 8 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Thorr.as  W.  Sampson,  Chicago,  for  team,  five  horses, , 10 

F.  B.  Garland,  Chicago,  Shetland  pony, 6 

MATCHED  HOESES,  ETC.,  FOR  CAEKIAGES. 

PAIR  GELDINGS  OR  MARES. 

L>rael  P.  Dana,  Springfield,  first  premium, 15 

George  Danley,  Sam  and  Ritcky,  second  premium, 10 

Wm.  P.  West,  Batavia,  B(A>  and  Tom,  third  premium, 5 

HORSES  FOR  LIGHT  HARNESS— SINGLE. 

GELDING  OR  MARE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Geo.  W.  Chatterton,  Springfif  Id,  Ben  Gray,  first  premium, 10 

Lewis  k  Loomis,  Chicago,  Fred,  second  premium, 5 

-BC&l  GELDING  OR  MARE  FOR  SADDLE,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Harris,  Mary,  first  premium, 10 

HORSES  FROM  OTHER  STATESedbyGoogle 
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J.  M.  Sullivant,  NeUy  By, Diploma. 

J>.  G.  Duel,  Medina,  Orleans  county,  New  York,  span  horaes, Diploma. 

B.  F.  Arnold,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  span  horses, Transactioui. 

Informal  entry — ^premium  awarded  on  recommendation  of  chairman  of  committee. 

JACKS  AND  MULES. 

JACK,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

Wm.  B.  Egan,  Chicago,  Pinto,  first  premium, I  IS 

F.  P.  Gantier,  Namdess^  second  premium, 8 

JACK,  THREE   YEARS  OLD. 

Henry  Palmer,  Lincoln,  Logan  county.  Warrior^  first  premium, 12 

Henry  Palmer,  Lincoln,  Logan  county,  Knight  of  Malia^  second  premium, 8 

JACK,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

B.  F.  Hitt,  Exeter,  Scott  county,  Cfharles,  first  premium, 12 

Urial  Mills,  Salem,  Marion  county,  Bktck  Hawk^  second  premium, 0 

PAIR  OF  MULES,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Joseph  Stockdale,  Springfield,  KUty  and  Fanny ^  first  premium, Iff 

SINGLE,  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

I.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Pocha^  first  premium, 8 

Edmund  Grubb,  Liberty,  Adams  county.  Clinker ^  second  premium, 8 

Discretionary  premium  to  Speed  k  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  single  mule,  not  entered 
on  books, 8 

SINGLE  MULE,  OVER  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

S.  L.  Clark,  Spring  creek,  McDonough  county,  Jenny  Lind,  first  premium, 8 

James  Kennedy,  Bloomington,  Polly  Kennedy,  second  piemium, a 

Discretionary  premium  to  James  Kennedy,  Bloomington,  for  pair  mules, 8 

ILLINOIS  SHEEP. 

LONG  WOOL   BAKE  WELL. 

BUCK,   OVER  TWO   YEARS  OLD. 

Martin  Warkerly,  Crete,  Will  county,  fir^t  premium, 8 

Joseph  Morehouse,  Deer  Grove,  Cook  county,  second  premium, 8 

BUCK,  UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

James  Fuller,  Plato,  Kane  county,  first  and  second  premiums, 14 

PEN  FIVE  EWES,  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

James  Fuller,  first  premium, 8 

PEN  FIVE  EWE  LAMBS. 
Joseph  Morehouse,  first  premium, 8 
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E.  E.  Gorham,  Hadli^ j,  Will  coantj,  French  buck.  Napoleon,  first  premium, ....        $8 
J.  Ililliken,  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  French  buck,  second  premium, 6 

BUCK,  TINDEJB  TWO  YEAK8  OLD. 

J.  Millikf^n,  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  French  buck,  first  premium, 8 

Wm.  H.  Frazer  &  Co.,  Homer.  Will  county,  French  buck,  second  premium,. ...  6 

D.  T  Hoppin,  Spaniiih  buck,  JTanaix,  fin>t  premium, 8 

H.  &  C.  Barnes,  one  lot  Spanish^  second  premium, 6 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES,  TWO  YEABS  OLD. 

A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield,  French,  first  premium, 8 

John  McConnell,  Springfield,  French,  second  premium, 6 

Wm.  H.  Fraier  &  Co.,  one  lot  French  ewes, Commended. 

J.  Milliken,  one  lot  French  ewes, Commended. 

B.  F.  Sandfurd,  Danby  Station,  Du  Page  county,  one  lot  of  Spanish,  first  premium,       $  8 
BL  &  C.  Barnes,  one  lot  Spanish,  second  premium, 6 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES,  UNDER  TWO  YEARS. 

Simeon  Lee,  Maine,  Cook  county,  one  lot  French,  first  premium, 8 

Wm.  H.  Frazer  &  Co.,  one  lot  French,  second  premium, 6 

J.  MilUken,  one  lot  Spanish,  first  premium, 8 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWE  LA3IBS. 

Wm.  H  Frazer  &  Co.,  one  lot  French,  first  premium, 8 

E.  E.  Gorham,  one  lot  French,  second  premium, 8 

H.  &  C.  Barnes,  one  lot  Spanish,  first  premium, C 

DISCRETIONARY. 

H.  &  G.  Barnes,  buck  lamb,  Atvoood^ Transactions. 

W.  W.  Rees,  Danby  Station,  five  buck  lambs, Transactions. 

Wm.  H.  Frazer  &  Co.,  five  buck  lambs, Commended. 

T.  H.  Thompson,  Dundee,  Kane  county,  (informal  entry) Commended. 

FOEEIGN  SHEEP. 

LONG    AND    MIDDLE    WOOLED. 

BEST  BUCK-r-LONG  WOOLED. 

N.  K.  Carpenter,  Ellington,  Chatauque  county,  New  York,  Roderick  DAu,  firs* 
premium,... Diploma, 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES — LONG  WOOLED. 

Grow  &  Butler,  Lexington,  Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PEN  OP  FIVE  EWE  LAMBS — ^LONG  WOOLED, 

A.  V.  Stockwcll  A  Ca,  Br attleboro,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  first  premium,  Diploma. 

BEST  BUCK — ^MIDDLE  WOOLED. 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock,  Erie  county.  New  York,  first  premiui^'^.^.y.^ 
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BEST  BUCK. 

H.  AUen,  Scip5o,  Cajuga  county,  New  York,  Matchless,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PEN  OF  FIVE  EWES. 

H.  S.  HaU,  Gaines,  Orleans  county,  New  Yoik,  firbt  premium, Diploma. 

PEN  OF  FIVE  BUCK  LAMBS. 
Boynton,  Higbee  &  Co.,  Eik  Grove,  Cook  county,  Illinois,  first  premium, ....  Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

A.  L.  Bingham,  West  Cornwall,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  lot  twcntvfive 

Transactions. 

Boyntoii,  Higbee  &  Co.,  five  lote  sheep, Transactions. 

ILLINOIS  SWINE. 

BEST  BOAR. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomlngton,  McLean  county,  Abrur,  first  premium, .   f  10 

BOAR,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bw,  first  premium, ^^ 

J.  M.  Glllert,  Naperville,  Frince,  second  premium, 5 

BOAK,  FIVE  MONTHS  OLD, 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Napoleon,  first  premium, ^ 

BREEDING  SOW,  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Queen  of  Uie  East,  first  premium, • 

BREEDING  SOW,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Xamiwfa/e,  second  premium, * 

LOT  OF  FIVE  PIGS,  AC. 

M.  Dodge,  Chicago,  first  premium, ^ 

"W.  F.  M.  Amy,  second  premium, * 

DISCRETIONARY. 
W.  F.  M.  Amy,  one  lot  of  thirty-three  pigs  and  hogs, llcdaL 

POULTRY. 

SnANGHAlS. 

,0mm  A./^  -f%      rrv* it A   ^^^,^i.,^^  . II  8 
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CHINA  OEESX^ 

LowiiF.  Allen,  first  premium,.... |$ 

LARGE  OEESB. 

Lewis  P.  Alleo,  first  premium, $ 

EXHIBITION  OF  PIGEONS. 

Wm.  Gentry,  Chicago,  first  premium, % 

DISCRETIONARY. 

H.  McFsrlane,  jr.,  Chicago,  cage  Bantams, Transactions. 

H.  C.  Ryerson,  Chicago,  for  Guinea  pigs, Transactions. 

J.  IC.  Gillett,  for  lot  Brahma  Pootra  fowls, Transactions. 

L.  S.  Beardslej,  Chicago,  lot  fancy  rabbits,.   Transactions. 

'       FAEM  IMPLEMENTS. 

PLOWS. 

PLOW  FOR  OLD  GROUND  PRAIRIE* 

John  Deere,  If oline.  Rock  Island  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Wm.  Parlin  &  Co.,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  second  premium, $10 

DISCRETIONARY. 

E.  &  C.  H.  Dawson,  Jacksonyille,  for  steel  clipper, Medal  and  Transactions. 

Gauble  &  French,  Kankakee,  Kankakee  county,  for  tliree  double  sod  im>  I  stub- 
ble plows, Transactions. 

Furst  &  Bradley,  Chicago,  for  one  plow, Transactions. 

PLOW  FOR  CLAY  SOIL* 

John  Lane,  jr ,  Lockport,  Will  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

8.  0.  Yaughan,  Naperville,  second  premium,. , $10 

PLOW  FOR  TWO  HORSES. 

Augustus  Guibor,  Peoria,  first  premium, , Diploma. 

Roderick  Owen,  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  county,  second  premium, $10 

TIMOTHY  AND  BLUE  GRASS  SWARD  PLOW. 

S.  0.  Yaughan,  first  premium, , Diploma. 

Jones  &  Cagwin,  Joliet,  second  premium, , .     $10 

SUBSOIL    PLOW. 

Furst  k  Bradley,  Chicago,   rst  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY* 

James  p.  Skinner,  Rookford, Medal  and  Transactions. 

Solomon  &  Co.,  Carrlngton,  (?)  one  plow, Transactions. 

ROLLERS,  HARROWS,  &o. 

HORSE  RAKE.                        Digitized  by  CjOOg IC 
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BKtT   RASftOW. 

Levi  Newton,  BataTMs  Kane  county,  firat  premium, Diploma. 

SHOVELS,  HOES,  RAKES,  &a 

SIX  MANURE    FORKS* 

Hooker  &  Jones,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

TWELVE  CORN  BROOMS. 

£.  W.  Warner,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DRILLS,  &a 

BEST  GRAIN  DRILLS. 

D.  0.  Daniels,  BelleTiUe,  St  Clair  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

*   CORN  PLANTER HORSE  POWER. 

G.  W.  Brown,  Galesburg,  (took  firnt  premium  1  ist  year — 18  still  best.) 

B.  F.  Stbwell,  McConneli,  Stephenson  county,  second  premium, $  10 

CORN  PLANTER HAND  POWER. 

Randall  k  Jones,  Rockton,  Winnebago  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Lester  Patee,  Peoria,  second  premium, $10 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Plymon  B.  Oreen,  Waukegan,  Illinois, Transactions. 

BEST  CORN  AND  SEED  PLANTER HORSE   POWER,  DRILLS. 

W.  p.  Emmet,  Louisa,  Stephenson  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

R.  H.  Holder,  Bloomington,  for  one  sod  corn  planter,  attached  to  prairie  plow. 

Medal  and  Tmnsactions; 

John  R.  Gaston,  Panola,  Woodford  county,  for  grass  seed  sower, Transactions. 

Murray  k  VanDoren,  Ottawa,  for  seed  planter, Transactions. 

HARVESTERS,  MOWERS,  &a 

REAPER. 

O.  H.  Rogg,  Ottawa, second  premium,....^ $10 

REAPER  AND  MOWER. 

Manny  k  Co.,  Rockford,  first  premium, Diploma. 

John  S.  Wright,  Chicago,  second  premium, $10 

MOWER. 
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PORTABLE  SAW  MILLS* 

P.  W.  CUtefs  Chicago,  fii>t  premium, Diploma. 

Henry  D.  Emerj,  second  premium, $  5 

CORN  AND  COB  MILL. 

E.  W.  Lawrence,  Chicago, Transactions. 

Hiram  A.  PitU,  for  com  grinds, Tranf  actions. 

BROAD  CAST  SOWING  MACHINE. 

H.  W.  Hubbard,  Ansonia,  New  Haven  countj,  Connecticut,  first  premiom, . .  Diploma. 

FANNING   MILL. 

Roach  &  Winjpite,  ClintonWIle,  Kane  county,  Illinois,  first  premium.  Diploma  and  f  6 

Widney  &  Wulkcr,  Mt  Carroll,  Carroll  county,  Transactions. 

Henry  D.  Emery, Transactionp. 

H.  H.  Beach,  Chicago, Transactions. 

N.  H.  Goodrich,  Aurora, Transactions. 

HAT  PR^SS. 

P.  Manny,  Wadham^s  Grove,  Stephenson  county,  Illinois,  first  premium,. . . .  Diploma, 

CORN    SHELLSR HORSE    POWER. 

Jones  &  Cagwin,  second  premium, $8 

CORN  SHELLER HAND  POWER. 

Samuel  G.  Magill,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

STRAW  AND  HAT  CUTTEB. 

A.  Gordon  k  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York,  first  premium, Diploma. 

SMUT    MACHINE. 

Henry  Hoats,  Chicago,  second  premium, $5 

DISCRETIONART. 

Jones  k  Cagwin,  for  timothy  ^n^  clover  seed  planter, Transactions. 

J.  y.  Home,  Magnolia,  Putnam  county,  for  Homers  com  sheller  and  separator, 

Medal  and  Transactions. 

Henry  D.  Emery,  for  cider  mill, Diploma. 

Henry  D.  Emery,  for  endless  chain  horse  power, Transactions. 

HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS,  &o. 

CHURN. 

H.  Webster,  Ogdeosborg^  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  Tork, Transactions. 

CHEESE  PRESS. 
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FAEM  PEODUCTS. 

WOOL. 

Mart:*!!  WarJtcrlj,  Crete,  Will  conntj.    (No  report  on  wool  has  been  found.) 

GRAIN  AND  YEGETABLES. 

WHEAT* 

BjduQj  8.  OondoB,  Jonesboro,  first  premium, $6 

BYZ. 

8.  S.  Condon, first  premium, S 

OATS. 

Austin  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, S 

INDIAK  COBN,  BUSHEL,  IK  THE  EAB. 

S.  S.  Condon,  first  premium, 6 

(The  committee  awarded  premiums  to  J.  B.  Thomas  and  L.  S.  Pennington — 
both  unauthorized.) 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Charles  McBaen,  Springfield,  first  premium, 6 

TIMOTHY    SEED. 

0.  B.  Galusha,  Lisbon,  Kendall  county,  firbt  premium, 6 

Charles  McBaen,  discretionarj, 6 

CLOYEB  SEED. 

Charles  McBaen,  first  premium, 5 

BLUE  GBASS  SEED. 

Charles  McBaen,  first  premium, 5 

IlTDIAir  COBir ^DIFFERENT  YABIETIES. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  first  premium,  (awarded  by  executive  board) 6 

J.  R.  Thomas,  Waveily,  Morgan  county,  first  premium,  (awarded  by  committee)  6 

TABLE    POTATOES. 

H.  Hammond, Ontario,  Knox  county,  fiist  premium, ft 

0.  B.  Oalushn,  second  premium, S 

SEEDLING  POTATOBS. 

H.  L.  Brush,  Ottawa,  first  premium, 5 

H.  L.  Brushy  for  sweet  potatoes,  first  premium, • 8 

oirioiis. 

A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  first  premium, « ft 

TABLE  TUBNIPS.  ^  t 

Charles  W.  Kurtfeldt,  Oregon,  Ogle  county,  first  premium, '^'1'^. .  .^. OS 


n 

CABBAGE. 

M.  0.  Sherwin,  first  premium, I  6 

£0O  PLANT. 

JL  G.  Carle,  first  premium, 6 

LIMA  BEANS. 

H.  L.  Brush,  first  premimn, $ 

PUMPKINS. 

Urlal  Mills,  Salem,  Marion  countj,  first  premium, ft 

SQUASHES. 

J.  A.  Hutchingfi,  Chicago,  first  premium, 5 

DISCRETIONART. 

J.  E.  Eennicott,  Elk  Grove,  Cook  county,  for  sheaves  of  oats, Transactions. 

Avis  C.  Eennicott,  West  Northfield,  for  sugar  beets, $2 

F.  R.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  an  extensive  show  of  garden  and  field  seeds, 

Diploma  and  special  thanks  of  societj* 

ILLINOIS  FLOUR  AND  STAECH. 

BARREL  FLOUR. 

S.  N.  FuUenwider,  Chatham,  Sangamon  countj,  first  premium, •       $5 

Logan  &  Johnson,  Springfield,  second  premium, 8 

STARCH. 

H.  F.  Eingsburj  k  Co.,  Aurora,  first  premium, 8 

Discretionarj  premium  to  Eiddle  k  Miller,  Danbj  Station, Transactions 

ILLINOIS  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

FRESH  BUTTER  IN  ROLLS. 

G  G.  Taylor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  county,  first  premium, f  8 

Charles  W.  Murtfeldt,  second  premium, 2 

BUTTER  MADE  IN  MAT  OR  JUNE. 

Charles  W.  Mnrtfeldt,  first  premium, 8 

BUTTER   IN  TUBS,  AC. 

C.  G.  Taylor,  first  premium, 6 

Charles  W.  Murtfeldt,  second  premium, 8 

CHEESE. 

C.  G.  Taylor,  first  premium, 8 

^  ILLINOIS  HONEY,  &o. 
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bakers'  BA£AD,  CAKI,  CRACKBRS,  AC. 

Orrin  Kendall,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DlSCRETIONART. 

Ohas.  Scbafer,  Chicago,  for  five  jars  candy, Transactions. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Boggs,  Chicago,  jar  pickled  peaches, $  3 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Tglchart,  Chicago,  jar  jellies, 8 

E.  P.  Vail,  Chicago,  jar  jellies, 2 

To  the  same,  for  nispberries, 2 

The  committee  recommended,  in  addition  to  the  above,  two  premiums  of  $10 
each,  to  Mrs.  E.  P.  Vail  and  Mrs.  N.  P.  I};lehart,  of  Chicago,  for  their  *'  patriot- 
ism and  enterprise.**    Awarded  accord'mgly, 

PKODUCTS  OF  THE  ORCHAED. 

APPLES,  GREATEST  AND  BEST  VABIXTT  NAMED. 

L.  S.  Pennington,  Sterling,  Whiteside  county,  first  premium, 10 

Wm.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Quincy,  Adams  county,  second  pi-emium, 6 

APPLES,  TWELVE  VARIETIES. 

L.  S.  Pennington,  first  premium, 5 

0.  1^.  Gulusha, Transactions. 

John  W.  Pickard,  Elroy,  Stephenson  county, Transactions. 

SIX    VARIETIES  WINTER    APPLES. 

L.  Montague,  Louisa,  Stephenson  county,  first  premium, f  5 

AUTUMN    PEARS.  * 

Thomas  H.  Paine,  Fremont,  Lake  county,  first  premium, 5 

To  the  same,  for  winter  pears,  first  premium. 6 

To  the  same,  for  seedling  pears,  firbt  premium, ^ 6 

TWELVE    NAMED  VARIETIES    PEACHES. 

Wm.  Schanck,  Fremont,  Lake  county,  first  premium, 10 

TWELVE  PEACHES. 

Wdl  Stewart  k  Sons,  first  premium, 8 

SIX  SEEDLING  PEACHES. 

A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, 8 

SHOW  or  PLUMS. 
Harrison  Hancock,  Groveland,  Tazewell  county,  first  premium, 8 

QUINCES. 

John  Heck,  Lockport,  first  premium, 5 

Hurrison  Hancock Transactions 
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SIX  B0TTLX8  WINI,  PBOM  ANT  OTHER  GBAPX. 
Martin  Moodj,  Danville,  Vermilion  county,  first  premium, $  10 

THREE  BOTTLES  WUIE,  FROM  ANT  OTHER  FRUIT. 

I  Mrs.  H.  Lowe,  Joliet,  first  premium, 5 

DISCRETIONART. 

J.  A.  &  C  Kennicott,  lot  fruit  not  entered  for  competition, Honorable  mention. 

0.  P.  Rogers,  Marengo,  McHenry  county,  lot  apples  and  pears, Transactions. 

Harrrison  Haneeck,  osage  orange, ;  Transactions. 

To  the  same,  for  lot  bHrberrieti,y^ , . . . .  Transactions. 

Charles  Carpenter,  lot  Catawba  wine,  (not  entered  for  premium,)  tery  highly 
commended,  and  considered  the  ripest  and  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those 
skilled  in  wines, MedjiL 

Isaac  Merriom,  five  barrels  applfif*,  (informal  enti7,) Transactions. 

TEXTILE  FABEICS  AND  FINE  AKTS,  (fee, 

MITTENS. 

Miss  Susan  W.  Henderson,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, f  3 

COAT. 

W.  S.  Bond,  Chicago,  first  premium, 6 

To  the  same,  for  pants,  first  premium, 5 

To  the  same,  for  vest,  first  premium, 6 

TWO  HORSE  CARRIAGE. 

Wtlcb  k  Mendsen,  Chicago,  first  premium, 15 

CARRIAGE*  FOR  ONE  OR  TWO  HORSES. 

Welch  &  Mendsen,  Chicago,  firt»t  premium, 10 

ONE  HORSE    CARRIAGE. 

Ellithorpe,  Kline  &  Bradley,  (slide  seat,)  fin^t  premium, 10 

WEEKLY  PAPER. 

6.  Nicholay,  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  first  premium, Diplomn. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Thomafl  Bown  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  mantel  glass  and  picture  frame, Medal. 

Wm.  S.  Bond,  Chicago,  overcoat Transactions. 

Silliman,  Seymour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  umbrella,  Medal. 

Mills  &  Co..  Chicago,  lot  cigira, Transactions. 

Jo.-^hua  Rhodes,  Chicago,  rag  ( arpet, Transactions. 

E.  C.  Spencer,  Obceola,  Clark  county,  needle  work,    Transactions, 

AMERICAN  FABBICS. 
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TAPESTRT    VILVET. 

Beecher,  Hollifiter  &  Wilkins,  first  premium, Diploma. 

HOSIERY. 

John  Fitch,  Carrollton,  Greene  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

A  SQCond  premium  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Ljdia  Clifford,  of  Chicogo,. . . .  Transactions. 

DISCRETIONART. 

Field,  Benedict  k  Co.,  Chicago,  fancy  cassimere, Transac^ons. 

Beecher,  Hollister  k  Wilkius,  blankets, Transactions. 

To  the  same,  for  table  cover, Transactions. 


NEEDLE  WOEK,  &o. 


XVIDEirOE  OF  TASTE  AND  SKILI^ ^PLAIN  NEEDLE  WORK,    BY  0IRL8    UNDER 

FOURTEEN. 

Kary  Brown,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, $ 

BEST    DARNiaro. 

Cora  E.  Eennicott,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  first  premium, 

PLAIN   BBIRT. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Hechelke,  Chicago,  first  premium, 

PLAIN  SHIRT,  BT  GIRL  UNDKR  FOURTEEN. 

Anna  Brown,  Jacksonville,  first  premium, 

If  ary  Brown,  Jacksonville,  second  premium, 

DOMESTIC  QUILT. 

Cora  L.  Warriner,  Bloomington,  first  premium, 

WHITE  DOMESTIC  COUNTERPANE. 

Aug^usta  Hall,  Fairfield,  Wayne  county,  (informal  entry,)  first  premium, 

J.  W.  Sharpe,  Chicago,  second  premium, 

OAUOO  QUILT. 

Mrs.  Ira  F.  Elrod,  Bemadotte,  Fulton  county,  first  premium, 6 

B.  H.  Howe,  Louisville,  Kentucky, Transactions. 

SILK  QUILT. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Pierpont,  La  Salle,  first  premium, |fi 

EVIDENCE  OF  TASTE  AND  SKILL*— ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLX  WORK. 

Alice  Fiti  Simmons,  Crystal  Lake,  McHenry  county,  first  premium, ft 

COLLARS,  AC. 
Mrs.  H.  Lowe,  Joliet,  first  premium, % 
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EVIDENCE  OF  TASTE  AlfD  SKILL WORSTED  IMBKOIDIRT. 

Mrs.  Robert  Dank,  Chicago,  first  premium, $  3 

Mrs.  James  L.  Gates,  Chicago,  second  premium, 2 

OTTOMON  COVEBS. 

Mifls  Sophia  Maynard,  Chicago,  first  premium, 2 

CUSHION,   AC. 

Julia  Baird,  Chicago,  first  premium, 2 

LAMP  STAND,  «fcC. 

Mrs*.  J.  L.  Galliner,  Thornton  Station,  Cook  county,  first  premium, 2 

Mrs.  TJrilla  Swinglej,  discretionary  premium, ; 2 

PAIR   SLIPPERS. 

Mrs.  J.  Bunn,  Springfield,  first  premium, 2 

SILK   EMBROIDERY. 

Mrs.  H.  Park,  Chicago,  first  premium, ft  and  Transactions* 

SOFA  CUSHION,   EMBROIDERED. 

Dora  Brunaing,  Chicago,  first  premium, f2 

MANTILLA,   EMBROIDERED. 

Mrs.  Jane  Woods,  first  premiimi, 2 

TOILET  CUSHION. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Roberts,  Decatur,  first  premium, S 

Mrs.  S.  Francis,  Springfield,  second  premium, 2 

SILK  BONNET. 

Mra  H  Fontwn,  Chicago,  first  premium, 5 

Mrs.  Kivanagh  &  Hiss  Ryan,  Joliet S 

Informal  entry,  by  error  of  clerk,  awarded  by  special  committee. 

SHELL  WORK. 

Mrs.  Henry  Verbeck,  Newark,  Kendall  county,  first  premium, 5 

WAX    FLOWERS. 

Mias  Helen  White,  Chicago,  first  premium, 2 

SPICE  FLOWERS. 
Miss  Happy  B.  Boles,  Chicago,  first  pr.'mium,  $2,  and  in  addition  a  discretion* 
ary  premium,. , .  .\ Transactions. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Miss  Marie  W  Allen,  Chicago,  for  boquet  paper  flowers, • 1 2 

Jane  Woods,  for  fine  display, Medal 

%M tr :_*  «#    rr <^.  .  «  .     .         .       .  •  -i/i 
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If rt.  H.  J.  Lipfcomb,  Springfield,  hair  wreath,  awarded  bj  the  executive  com- 
mittee,       $10 

liiss  Sarah  Wright,  Naperville,  pair  alippers,  by  girl  five  yeari  old, 

J.  Gray,  Chicago,  case  wigs, 

Cornelia  Bartlett,  Aurora,  leather  work, 

liisi  Margaret  Brooks,  Chicago,  wax  fruit, 

John  C.  Maxcy,  Springfield,  suspenders,  (informal  entry,) 

PAINTINGS,  DAGUERREOTYPES,  <fea 

AlOMAL  PAINTINGI OIL. 

John  W.  O^Biien,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

H.  &  0.  Wilson,  Chicago,  second  premium, $10 

FLOWER  PAINTING. 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Stewart,  Chicago,  second  premium, $8 

Mils  Ellen  A.  Hubbard,  Chicago,  third  premium, % 

M0N0CHB0H8. 

Hiss  Marie  W.  Allen,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Sarah  Mendsen,  Chicago,  second  premium, $2 

DAGUERBE0TYPE8. 

Alex.  Hosier,  Chicago,  first  premiimd, Diploma. 

Samuel  M.  Fassett,  Chicago,  second  premium, $  S 

P.  Von.  Schneidau,  Chicago,  third  premium, % 

FANCY  PAINTING,  IN  OIL,  BY  ILLINOIS  ARTIST. 

Wm.  E.  McMastcr,  Chicago,  second  premium, 10 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  third  premium, $ 

COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING. 

8.  Davis  Childs,  jr.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  wood  engraving,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PENCIL  DRAWING. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Page,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

G.  W.  E.  Cook,  Lacon,  Marshall  county,  second  premium, f  0 

John  £.  Dillingham,  Chicago,  third  premium, w t 

CRAYON  DRAWING. 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  first  premium, .'....•....  Diploma. 

Henry  A.  Clarke,  Chicago,  second  premium, $  & 

Ifarie  W.  Allen,  Chicago,  third  premium, t 

WRITING. 
D.  y.  Bell.  Chicago,  first  premium, Diplomfti^ 
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OABvma  OK  woo©. 

Thomas  Jjees,  Chicago,  first  premium,. Diploma. 

Lees  k  Oope,  Chicago,  second  premium, %l 

ARCHITBOTUEAL  DBAWING. 
8.  P.  Hemmerick,  Chicago,  third  premium, « S 

DISCBETIONABY. 

Reinhard  Wemigk,  for  photograph, Diploma 

To  the  same,  for  pastel  paintings, Diploma 

Charles  V.  Bond,  for  oil  painting, .^ Diploma. 

Wm.  £.  UcHasters,  portrait  in  oil, Diploma, 

To  the  same,  for  landscape  in  oil) $  d 

R  St  Alary.  Chicago,  for  pastel  pointings Diploma, 

J.  W.  Beckman,  Chicago,  for  engraving. Diploma. 

Wm.  E.  McHasters,  for  portrait  of  an  authoress, Diploma. 

Hesler  k  Joslin,  Chicago,  photograph  on  ivory, Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  collection  pastel  paintings, Diploma. 

Wm.  Holmes,  Chicago,  portrait  frames,  &c., $10 

To  the  same,  for  mirror  frames, •  Diploma. 

Kelaey  LiUibridge,  Chicago,  for  ambrotjpes, f  i 

Isaac  A.  Pool,  Chicago,  for  landscape, S 

H.  A.  Balch,  Joliet,  daguerreotypes, 8 

£.  C.  Cridland,  Chicago,  for  portrait  of  an  artist, •  i 

Taylor  &  Lennox,  Chicago,  ambrotypes, Diploma 

DESIGNS  AND  MODELS. 

DISCBETIONABT. 

W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomington,  for  Prindle^s  patent  self-sustuning  and  portable 
fence, Diploma. 

John  B.  Blair.  Chicago,  for  attachment  to  ruling  machine, Diploma. 

John  S.  Wright,  Chicago,  for  Atkin*s  automaton  rake,. Diploma. 

E.  A.  Muiler,  Chicago,  for  apparatus  for  making  high  wines, Diploma. 

Harper  A  Peats,  Chicago,  for  model  of  fire  and  water-proof  store, Transactions. 

William  Wells,  Chicago,  pair  bevel  wheels, Diploma. 

James  P.  Smith,  Chicago,  for  model  for  lake  vessel, Diploma. 

Leonard  Woods,  Millersburg,  Iowa,  for  hedge  trimmer, Transactions. 

D«  B.  Cook  3t  Co.,  Chicago,  for  railroad  maps, Diploma. 

.    METALLIC  FABRICS,  &o. 

OOOKING  STOVE — ^FOB  WOOD. 
Newberrj,  Fillej  k  Wlsw^ell,  Chicago,  first  premimn, •  Diploma. 

COOKtNO  STOVE — VOB  COAL. 
Yincent,  Himrod  A  Co.,  first  premium, r-VVr^.^Irt®*^ 
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James  R.  Russell,  Chicago,  second  premium, Transactionii 

IRON  FENCE. 

Brooks  &  Onions,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

BRASS  WORK. 

Walworth  &  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

Vincent,  Himrod  &  Co.,  for  one  lot  forty  gtoves, Diploma. 

Sheffler,  Yandersall  &  Co.,  Plainfield,  Will  county,    TranHactions^ 

John  C.  Schooley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  refrigerator, Diploma. 

Rayman  &  Ward,  West  Troy,  Albany  county,  New  York,  for  church  bells, . .  Diploma. 

George  W.  Prickett.  Chicago,  for  parlor  grates, Medal. 

Vincent,  Himrod  &  Co.,  for  ** Forest  Oak*'  cooking  stove,  tested  in  business 
office, Transactions 

WORKED  METALS— AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 

IRON  WIRE  HURDLE  FENCE. 

H.  Haight  k  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, DiplcmiL 

WINDOW   SPRING. 

Danford  Johnson,  Chicago;  first  premium, Diploma. 

LAMPS. 

John  W.  Hitt,  Mt  Morris,  Ogle  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONARY. 

John  Durkin,  Chicago,  for  nuts  and  bolts, Diploma. 

Collins  &  Blatchford,  Chicago,  for  lead  pipe  and  sheet  lead, MedaL 

A.  Algower,'  Chicago,  for  wire  sewing  stand  and  basket, Transactions. 

I^wisLillie,  Troy,  New  York,  for  safe MedaL 

Filkins,  Runyon  &  Barker,  Chicago,  for  one  card  as8orted  locks, Transactions. 

llolliday  Windmill  Company,  South  Coventry,  Connecticut,  for  one  mill..  Transactions. 

Uhrlaub,  Sattler  &  Co  ,  Chicago,  for  case  guns Transactions. 

P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago,  for  screw  cutting  n.achine, Transactions. 

FINE  WORKED  METALS,  &c. 

WATCHES. 

J.  T.  &  E  M.  Edwai  ds,  Chicago,  first  premium, .^ Diploma. 

CLOCKS. 

Wm.  A.  Hendricks,  Chicago,  first  premium,. • Diploma. 

SILVER  PLATE. 

Charles  W.  Colson,  Chicago,  silrer  plating, Transactions. 

F.  N.  Duhoi^  Chicago m\\^h6  bT^«"8iiction8.^ 

J.  T.  &  £.  M.  Edwards,  Chicago, TranMictions. 

T a /^t_i /:_ri.v.M..i  An*%.>\  ^tsM..A*:«...»~. ■ rk.    i 
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L.  H.  Gordrj  9l  Co.,  Chicago,  lightniog  rod  poiDts, Triii«aetion8. 

Hoard  k  Avery,  Chicago,  case  of  jfwelrj,  watches,  &c., Transactions, 

I.  P.  Pionier,  Chicago,  lightning  rod  points, Transactions. 

6.  T.  Abbe?,  Chicago,  lot  guns, Transactions. 

B.  P.  Tenney,  Racine,  Winconsin,  electro  conductors, Transactions. 

John  Stimbon,  New  York,  New  York,  knife  sharpener, Transactions. 

£.  F  Bacon,  Chicago,  door  plates, Transactions. 

C.  Clapp,  Chicago,  bratts  trimmings, Transactiona 

C.  Piquette,  Detroit,  Michigan,  gold  pens, Transactions. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTEUMENTS,  &o. 

DENTISTBY. 

J.  A.  Eennicott,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

A.  P.  Sales,  Chicago,  second  premium, MedaL 

OPTICAL  APPAEATTJ8. 

Wm.  Buff  ham,  liillbum,  Lake  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

BALANCE. 

Held  k  Brother,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

MACHINEKY. 

STEAM  ENGINE. 

P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago,  portable  engine,  first  premium, Diploma, 

W.  J.  &  A.  M.  Granger,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

FIRE  ENGINE. 

Cowing  k  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York  first  premium, Diploma. 

HOSE  REEL. 

Hope  Hose  Company,  Chicago,  fir^t  premium, Diploma. 

ORNAMENTAL  FOUNTAIN. 

H.  &  O.  Wilson,  Chicago,  firbt  premium, Diploma. 

BALANCE  SCALE. 

E  &  T.  Fairbanks,  St  Johnsburg,  Yi-rmont,  fin>t  premium, Diploma. 

LATH  MACHINE, 

Blakie  k  Clark,  Chicago.  flrRt  premium Diploma. 

6.  B.  McGinuie,  Chicago,  second  premium, MedaL 

SHINGLE  MACHINE. 

C.  K  Morrill  ^  (jo.,  Chicsgo.  first  premium, ^ Diploma. 

A,  W.  JUley,  Chicago,  second  premium, Medal  and  Transactions. 

STATE  MACHINE.  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 


FAKM  PUMP. 

A.  J.  tfcHejnolds,  Harana,  Mason  county,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Trjon  k  Warner,  Chicago,  second  premium Medal. 

Silabj,  Mynders  k,  Ca,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  third  premium, Transactions. 

POBTABLB  FLOUBING  MILL. 

Charles  W.  Brown,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  first  premium, Diploma. 

MOBTICING  MACHINE. 

Geo.  G.  Chase,  first  premium, Diploma. 

TENONING  MACHINE. 
Geo.  G.  Chase,  first  premium, Transactions. 

DI80RETI0NAKY. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt,  Chicago,  sash  machine, Transactions. 

Horace  A  Chase,  Elgin,  portable  grist  mill,  Diploma. 

Warren  Aldrich,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  engine  lathe, Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  iron  planer, Diploma. 

I.  M.  Singer  &  Co.,  New  York,  New  York,  for  sewing  machine, Medal. 

G.  T.  Pearson,  Chicago,  spoke  dressing  machine, Diploma. 

0.  G.  Sheffield,  Chicago,  type  machine, Transactions. 

To  the  same,  for  type, Medal. 

E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  for  scales, Transactions. 

Blakie  k  Clark,  bolting  machine, Transactions. 

J.  Raith  k  Co.,  Chicago,  for  duster, MedaL 

G.  B.  McGinnis,  for  lot  pumps, Diploma. 

J.  G.  Nico'ay,  Pittsfield,  Pike  county,  for  shot  charger, Transactions. 

8.  J.  Rock  wood,  Chicago,  for  upsetting  machine, MedaL 

HoUiday  Windmill  Company,  Chicago,  for  force  pump, Transactions. 

A.  L.  Felch,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  hub  boring  machine, Transactions. 

James  Hemming,  Richmond,  Iowa,  (?)  for  self-regulating  windmill, Transactions. 

VEHICLES,  cfec. 

BEST  DISPLAY  CHOICE  CARRIAGES. 
Welch  k  Mendsen,  Chicago,  (an  informal  entry)  conunittee  awarded  first  premi- 
um,   Dii^oma. 

BEST  DISPLAY  CHOICE  BUGGIES. 

EUithorpe,  Kline  &  Bradley,  Chicago,  first  premium, DiploBia. 

SLEIGHS. 
Philip  Hick0»  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

FARM  WAGON. 

John  Boorman,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

H.  Whitbeck  Sl  Co.,  Chicago,  second  premium, MedaL 

DISCRETIONARY.                       ^  9' '"^^  ^^  ^OOglC 
Welch  k  Mendsen.  omnibniL HinlAmA. 
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EllUhorpe,  KUne  &  Bradley,  for  crane  necked  coach, • If  edaL 

To  the  same,  for  open  buggy, Transactions. 

H.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  Pekin,  Tazewell  county,  covered  buggy, Diploma 

To  the  same,  for  barouche, MedaL 

Welch  Ml  Mendsen,  barouche, Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  crane  necked  coach, Transactions. 

CABmET  WAKE. 

OFFICE  CHAIB. 

James  Unerty,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

DISCRETIONART. 

Wm.  Tooley,  Chicago,  for  counting  house  desk, Transactions. 

Sternberg,  Isidore,  Chicago,  for  bureau, Transactions. 

D.  L.  Jacobus  &  Brothers,  Chicago,  for  French  desk, Medal. 

To  the  same,  for  sideboard, Special  commendation. 

To  the  same,  for  rocking  ctib, Transactions. 

Hitchcock  &  Porter,  for  book  case, Transactions. 

Adams  Ml  Clark,  Chicago,  spring  bottom  bedstead, Transactions. 

MUSICAL  INSTEUMENTS. 

BOUDOIB  PIANO. 

Frederick  Luhrsen,  CMcago,  first  premium, Diploma^ 

SQUARE  PIANO. 

Higgins  Brothers,  Chicago,  first  premium, ^ ..........  I^iplomftw 

VIOLIN. 

R.  G.  Greene,  Chicago,  first  premium, « « .  ^.  •.•n*.*  •  •  •  r^.*  •  •  •. Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  melodeon,  first  premium, 

C00PEE8',    CAEPKS:i^?RS'    AND    BASKET   MAKEES^ 

WARE- 

PI'NE  WABE.. 

Dimmock  ab^Ghimld^  Moline,  Rock  Island  eoonty, first pvemia», IS 

CEDAR  WARE. 

RoB^rA^Phahnan,  Chicago,  first  premium, 9 

OAK  WARE. 

1,  Oi  BpniHJayiU?,  Qflcago,  first  premium, «. 

FL0T7R  BARREL. 

HoTtfc  Smith,  Batark,  first  premium, -  t      » 

To  the  same,  for  tight  barrel,  first  premium,  ....[[.. .Diqitize.dMWUQgl^  • 
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FCrjJRIERS',  CURRIERS',  SADDLERS',  SHOEMAKERS' 
AND  TRUNK  MAKERS'  PRODUCTS. 

TBUNKS. 

Geo.  GlasDer  &  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

CABPET   BAG. 

Junes  G.  Garland,  Chicago,  first  premium,  Diploma. 

To  the  same,  for  ladies*  satchel,  first  premium, Diploma. 

gent's  winteb  boots. 

John  Keller,  Chicago,  first  premium,....  Diploma. 

ladies'  walking  shoes. 

Charles  E.  Wiswell,  first  premium, Diploma. 

GLOVES. 

G.  Kruger,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

CABBIAGE    HABNESS. 

Benjamin  Cope,  Chicago,  gold  mounted,  first  premium, Dij^oma. 

Andrew  >IcDonald,  Waukegan,  silver  mounted, Diploma. 

BIDING  SADDLE. 

S.  P.  Smith,  Kaskaskia,  first  premium, Diploma. 

HABNESS  HOBSE   COLLAB. 
Wm.  Speight,  Chicago,  first  premium Diploma. 

DISCBETIONABY. 

Kelly  &  Blackburn,  Chicago,  for  leather, Transactions. 

Ideson,  Jordon  &  Bellows,  Chicago,  for  rubber  goods, Two  diplomas. 

John  C.  Garland,  valise  and  hat  box, Transactions. 

J.  A.  Smith  k  Co.,  Chicago,  rubber  hose, Transactions. 

BOOKBINDERS',  PAPERMAKERS',  &c.,  PRODUCTS. 

sun  BOUND  BOOKS. 

A.  H.  &  C.  Burlny,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma 

O.  T.  Brown,  Alton,  for  frosting  and  burnishing,  and  for  improvement   in 
ledger,. Diploma. 

LETTEB,  CAP  AND  NOTE  PAPEB. 
G.  H.  At  L.  Laflm,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 
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CUELED  HAIR   MATTEASS. 

Beecber,  HoUister  k  Wilkins,  first  premium, Diploma. 

PISCEETIONABY. 

If unson  &  Bradley,  Chicago,  ornamental  book  binding, ¥edal. 

Bradner,  Warren  k  Co.,  Chicago,  for  wrapping  paper, Transactions. 

Beecher ,  Hollister  &  Wilkins,  window  curtains, ^ edal. 

Culver  &  Page,  sample  of  embossing, I . , Diploma. 

A.  H.  k  C.  Barley,  for  R.  R.  RcgiHter, Transactions  and  high  commcndiition. 

CEREMIC,  CHEMICAL  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTS, 

STONE  WARE. 

A.  G.  Burley,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Ferdinand  Stolz,  first  premium, Diploma. 

TILES. 

James  Ellis,  Chicago,  first  premium, • DiploBoa. 

DISCEETIONAEY. 

L.  H.  Hamblen,  Chicago,  for  locomotive  lamp, ., HedaL 

£.  H.  Castle,  Chicago,  for  fancy  pitcher, 'x^ransactiona. 

CHEMICALS,  kc 

GLUE. 

0.  Wahl  k  Sons,  Chicago,  first  premiom, Diplonnu 

PEUSSIATE  OF  POTASH. 

J.  v.  Z.  Blaney,  first  premium, Diploma  and  high  oommondation. 

SOAP. 

Hough  Rilche,  Chicago, Diploma, 

Anderson  k  Co.,  Chicago, Diploma. 

[The  committee  did  not  determine  which  of  the  above  lots  was  best,  bat  ad* 
Tiaed  giving  diploma  to  each.] 

LIME, 

Stephen  White,  Lyons,  Cook  county, Transactions. 

David  Martin  &  Co.,  Springfield, Transactions. 

Norman  Phillips,  Damascus,  Stephenson  county, Transactions. 

J.  Ja\t*]e  kr  R»n»UA.».    rx,... Ti 
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DltORETIONABT, 

JamM  J.  Btitler,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  writing  ink,  first  premium, Diploma, 

[Thia  waa  tested  in  the  business  office,  and  pronounced  a  most  excellent  ar- 
ticle.] 

MISCELLANEOUS— WOOD  AND  STONE. 

DBE88ED  STONE. 

Wm.  B.  King  k.  Co.,  Chicago,  first  premium, •  Diploma. 

HILL  STONE. 

Hajward  &  Trayis,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

GRINDSTONE. 

StUwell  &  Sawjer,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

POLISHED  MABBLE. 

E.  &  0.  Wilson,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

SHINGLES. 

Wilcox  h  Wood,  Chicago,  first  premium, Diploma. 

Bawson  ft  Bateham,  Chicago, Special  notice  and  Transactions. 

DISCRETION  ABY. 

H.  ft  0.  Wilson,  for  statuary, VedaL 

Singer  ft  Talcott,  Chicago,  for  boat  load  of  Athens  stone, MedaL 

Archibald  Kenjon,  for  tomb  stone,  inlaid  with  pearl, ,  Transactions. 

NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

BStT  OOLLBOTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THB 

STATS. 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, Diploma  and  special  thanks  of  the  societj* 

GREATEST  AND  BEST  COLLECTION  OF   NAMED  INSECTS. 

Bobert  Kennicott,  West  Northfield,  Cook  oountj,  first  premium.  Diploma  and     1 10 

ZOOLOGICAL   COLLECTION. 

Bobert  Kennicott,  first  premium, .. « Medal  and         8 

BOTANICAL  COLLECTION. 

Rer.  A.  M.  Stewart,  first  premium, Diploma  and  8 

BUrr  OF  MINERALS  FROM  ALL  FARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

0.  P.  Bodgers,  Marengo,  first  premium, , , .  Diploma  and  ff 

SUIT  OP  FOSSILS. 
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Bobert  Dayifl,  Chicago,  batterflies, Transactions. 

Emil  Claussen,  Goonoil  Hill,  for  botanical  collection, Transactions  and       $  $ 

SPECIAL  AWARDS  BY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

B.  F.  Johnaon,  esq.,  of  niinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  special  thanks  of  thn 

society  and, Silver  cnp. 

Kr.  Werthem,  Danleith  Station,  specimens  Natural  History,  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Mr.  Hills,  Station  Agent,  Galena,  for  same,  Transactions. 

Station  Agent  L  C.  R.  R.,  Bloomington,  for  same, Transactions. 

Emil  Claassen,  for  same, Diploma. 

Mr.  Boame,  Amboy  Station,  for  same, Transactions. 

Mr.  Crocker,  Maroa  Station,  for  same, Transactions. 

Station  Agent,  Dnquoin,  for  same, Transactions. 

&  Washbnme,  RaiAsey,  for  same, Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Sution  Agent,  De  Soto,  for  same, Transactions. 

D.  H.  Brush,  Carbondale,  for  same. Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Col.  L.  W.  Ashley,  Duquoin,  for  same, Transactions. 

D.  M.  McConnell,  Makanda,  for  same, Diploma  and  Transactions. 

S.  S.  Condon,  Jonesboro.  for  same, Diploma. 

F.  Ashley,  Jonesboro,  for  same, Transactions. 

Jud^  Cochrane,  Jonesboro,  for  same, Transactions. 

Geo.  Poor,  Cairo,  for  same, Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Mr.  Mackey,  Station  Agent  at  Scales  Mound,  for  same, Transactions. 

Mr.  Seaver,  Station  Agent,  Chebanse,  for  same, Transactions. 

Station  Agent,  Nora,  for  same, Transactions. 

Dr.  Morgan,  Nora,  for  same, Transactions. 

A.  H.  Ulffers,  of  Illinois  Geological  Surrey,  Springfield,  collection  shells,      Diploma. 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

CUT  FLOWERS — GREATEST  AND  BEST  VARIETY  KAMED. 

Samuel  Brooks,  Chicago, Transactions. 

UNNAMED. 

J.  A. k  C.  Kennicott,  The  Grore  Nursery,  first  premium, ••••»...        |S 

DAHLIAS — GREATEST   AND  BEST  VARIETY. 

Smmuel  Brooks,  first  premium, 

DAHLIAS — TWELVE  DISSIMILAR  BLOOMS. 

SmbucI  Brooks,  first  premium, 

DAHLI\S — ^BIST  SIX  BLOOMS. 
S^rah  Brooks,  Chicago,  first  premium 

Verbenas — greatest  amd  best  variety. 

ITm.  ChaJoMira.  OtUwa,  first  premium 

BEST  DISPLAY  VERBENAS.       Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
^oe  M,   ^e^ni^rttt.  West  Northfield.  first  nremium • 
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PANSIES. 

Samuel  Brooks,  ^rst  premium,.  ...i, ^........^...f.a       |4 

COLLECTION  OREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Wm.  Chalmers,  first  premium, i Diploma  and  5 

VASE    CUT  FLOWEhSv 

Miss  Alice  H.  Kemiicott,  first  premium, a *  4 

COLLECTION  WILD  FLOWERS,  NAMED, 

Ama^a  J.  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  first  premium,. ;.  ^ .  s  *  4 

DISCRETIONARY. 

J.  A.  &  C.  E3miicott,  for  seedling  aster, » -.  &  1 

Mathfas  Tihnan,  gardener  to  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Naperville,  for  floral  de- 
sign,   Diploma  and        IJi 

Samuel  Broc  ks,  for  yerbenas, 1 

J.  A.  &  G.  Eennicott,  speoimen  of  aconitum, Transactions. 

MISCELLANEOtIS— DISOEETIONAEY. 

Francis  Hudton,  Chicago,  iof  case  wigs, « Medal 

Jf  D.  Scribei,  Chicago,  for  honej  dew  tobacco, 4 $  3 

P.  B.  Warne  ?,  rain  water  filter,  .«•..»*....» 4 . . » » *  > .  ttedal. 

Hookar  k  Joaes,  for  bird  cages, *..»....        |  3 

James  Ellis,  Chicago,  asphaltum  coffin, . .  > » » . .   MedaL 

Hath'ias  Tilman,  for  bird  cage, «...   .  • » ^ » » Transactions. 


AWARDS  ON  FIELD  CROPS 

Made  at  the  meeting  oj  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois 
State  •Agricultural  Society,  Jan.  11/A,  1856. 

BEST  CROP  OP  OATS— NOT  LESS  THAN  FIVE  ACRES. 

Joseph  E.  Eonnicott,  Elk  Grove,  Cook  county,  lilinoia.  first  premium, $25 

John  H.  Hor  iford,  Ottawa,  discretionary, Medal. 

BEST  ONE^IIALF  ACRE  POTATOES. 

0.  B.  Galufhi,  Lisbon,  Kendall  countv,  first  premium, ^25 

Harrison  Hancock,  Groveland,  Taeewell  county,  second  premium, IQ 

BEST  FIVE  ACRES  OF  CORN. 

Harrison  H«uKook,  first  premium, • Diploma  and        60 

A  tme  <»nTiv  from  the  award  books.  ^ 
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COMMITTEE  KEPORTS,  FAIR  OF  1855. 


ILLINOIS  CATTLE. 

SHORT  HORNS. 

The  committee  say  tliat  the  general  character  of  the  stock  ex* 
hibited  to  them  was  highly  creditable,  though  some  of  tlie  animals 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  as  well  fed  and  kept  as  the  fine  quali- 
ties of  the  breed  would  justify.  The  committee  would  remark, 
with  especial  pleasure,  that  the  young  cattle,  in  particular,  exhibit- 
ed' high  qualities  and  marked  excellence. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  committee. 

KOBEKT  W.  SCOTT,  Chairman. 


REPORT  ON  HORSES. 

THOROUGH-BRED. 

The  awarding  committee  on  thorough-bred  horses — class  B,  No. 
Xl — at  the  annual  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society, 
held  in  Chicago,  October,  1855,  submit  the  following  report : 

That  owing  to  the  fact  that  heretofore  no  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  had  been  observed  in  the  entry  and  classification  of 
horses,  and  no  definite  rule  adopted  to  determine  the  proper  class 
in  which  a  horse  presented  for  entry  should  be  placed,  they  found 
the  duties  devolving  upon  them  very  unpleasant,  and  not  to  be 
discharged  with  satisfaction,  even  to  themselves.  They  found  en- 
tered in  this  class,  as  thoroirgh-bredy  many  splendid  roadsters,  of 
the  Morgan,  Vermont,  Black  Hawk  and  Belfounder  stock — none 
of  them,  of  course,  thorough-bred,  but  most  of  them  very  superior 

ailimfllR.  in  til  PI  r  "nrn-HAr  r>1aca 
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A  ^Hhorough-bred  horse**  is  one  whose  entire  blood  is  traceable 
to  some  standard  authority^  as  a  record  of  pedigrees.  The  only 
such  standard  authorities  are  the  •American  and  British  Turf  Re- 
gisters and  Stud  Books. 

Tour  committee  believe  the  principal  object  of  all  such  exhibi- 
tions of  stock  as  those  of  this  society  to  be  comparison — placing 
different  races,  or  varieties  of  the  same  race,  of  animals  together, 
and  thus  enabling  individuals  to  form  intelligent  opinions  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  each.  This  can  be  attained  in  no  other 
way  than  by  understanding,  with  certainty,  the  race  or  variety  to 
which  each  animal  exhibited  may  belong. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  adoption  of,  and  strict  adherence 
to,  the  rule,  as  stated  above,  will  give  us  one  variety  of  the  horse  for 
examination  and  comparison  which  has  been  bred  for  a  definite 
purpose,  with  great  care,  for  many  years. 

The  uses  to  which  the  horse  is  applied  by  man  indicate  very 
clearly  the  distinctive  varieties  of  the  animal,  and  furnish  the  only 
good  reason  for  establishing  the  three  classes  named  in  your  pre- 
mium list,  viz:  "Thorough-bred  horses,"  "horses  of  allwork" 
(roadsters)  and  "  draught  horses."  The  first,  bred  for  the  turf,  of 
pure  racing  blood ;  the  second,  of  mixed  blood,  and  frequently,  in 
the  best  specimens,  almost  thoroughbred,  designed  for  general  pur- 
poses for  the  road,  in  harness  and  under  the  saddle,  and  requiring 
not  the  long  gallop  and  racing  stride  of  the  first,  but  the  middle 
gaits  of  the  trot  or  pace,  or  short  gallop ;  the  third,  requiring  great 
weight  of  carcase  and  conformation  of  skeleton,  which  would  to- 
tally unfit  him  for  the  services  required  of  either  of  the  others. 

With  these  views  your  committee  proceeded  to  discharge  their 
duties.  With  the  exception  of  those  comprised  in  the  lot  "stallions 
four  years  old  and  over,"  the  premiums  were  awarded  to  animals 
whose  pedigrees,  as  presented,  were  satisfactory,  though  not  in  all 
cases  as  authentic  as  is  desirable.  The  statements  (written  and 
on  file)  of  the  exhibitors,  where  no  discrepancy  could  be  detected, 
were  received  as  true. 
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them  to  be  not  "  thorongli-bred,"  youi*  committee,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  society,  thought  it  best  to  make  the 
awards* 

Your  committee  further  deem  it  their  duty  to  suggest  that  a 
copy  of  each  of  the  works  named  above,  to  wit:  the  American  and 
British  Turf  Eegisters  and  Stud  Books,  ought  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  society,  so  that  committees  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
referring  to  them  when  deciding  on  pedigrees.  Much  good  would 
thus  be  accomplished,  and  much  difficulty  and  unpleasant  feeling 
on  the  part  of  both  committees  and  exhibitors  avoided,  while  there 
would  be  much  more  confidence,  generally,  in  the  justice  and  pro- 
priety of  your  awards. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


DOMESTIC  BREAD,  CAKES  AND  PRESERVES. 

The  committee  are  compelled  to  express  their  regret  that  there 
should  appear  to  be  so  few  ladies  in  Illinois  capable  of  makiog 
bread,  cakes  and  preserves.  They  hope  that  some  other  cause 
than  want  of  ability  to  make  these  important  articles,  is  the  rea- 
son of  the  smallness  of  the  exhibition.  The  specimens  of  pre- 
serves presented  are  very  few  in  number.  Two  ladies,  however, 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  desire  to  add  to  your  show 
by  liberal  contributions  of  preserves.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  a  silver  cup,  worth  ten  dollars,  be  presented  to  Mrs.  N.  P. 
Iglehart,  of  Chicago,  and  another,  of  the  same  v^ue,  to  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Vail,  of  the  same  place,  for  their  enterprise  f^.^d  patriotism. 

*  BRONSON  MURRAY,  Chairman. 


ILLINOIS  BREAD,  &c.,  &o. 
The  cnTnmiff  AA  arft  RiirDriscd  and  disappointed  that  the  bakers 
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perior  a  character  as  to  convince  ns  that,  had  all  the  bakers  in 
the  state  sent  the  best  specimens  of  their  art,  he  would  still  have 
carried  away  the  palm.  For  this  reason,  and  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  mere  money  premium  will  express  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  invariable  excellence  of  every  article  in  the  bread, 
cracker  and  cake  line,  for  which  the  society  oflfered  a  premium, 
the  committee  recommend  the  executive  board  to  depart  from  their 
premium  list,  and  instead  of  giving  Mr.  Kendall  the  money  pre- 
miums, to  allow  him  the  diploma  of  the  society  for  the  very  best 
bread  of  all  kinds,  cakes  of  all  kinds  and  crackers  of  all  kinds,  and 
for  the  highest  skill  in  his  business. 

BROJS^SOiS'  MUERAY,  Chairman.  • 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

STATEMENT    OP    CLINTON    G.    TAYLOR. 

My  dairy  is  composed  of  thirty  cows.  As  soon  as  the  prairie 
grass  is  of  sufficient  growth  for  feed,  I  wean  all  my  calves,  which 
I  feed  upon  new  milk  for  a  few  days,  until  they  learn  to  drink — 
then  with  sour  milk  or  whey.  I  make  butter  until  about  the 
first  of  July.  Then  cheese  during  the  warm  weather,  to  about  the 
first  of  September.     Then  butter  during  the  fall. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  it  is  taken  to  my 
milk  cellar,  and  strained  into  tin  pans.  The  pans  are  placed  upon 
milk  racks,  which  is  much  better  than  shelves.  After  the  milk  is 
set  about  thirty-six  hours  the  cream  is  taken  off  and  immediately 
churned.  This  is  done  in  a  thermometer  churn,  at  a  temperature 
of  sixty  deg.  At  this  temperature  it  requires  about  fifty  minutes 
to  churn.  After  taking  the  butter  from  the  churn  it  is  carefully 
worked  dry  with  a  ladle  and  weighed.  To  each  pound  of  fresh 
butter  I  add,  in  cool  weather,  one  ounce  of  dairy  salt,  which  is 
evenly  worked  into  the  butter.  After  remaining  in  the  tray  about 
twenty-four  hours  it  is  again  worked  and  packed.  On  top  of  my 
firkins  or  stone  jars  (as  I  use  both)  is  placed  a  linen  cloth,  and  upon 
the  cloth  about  one-half  inch  ol  salt ;  thus  exclude  the  air,  and  the 
work  is  done.     No  churn  should  be  used  unless  a  lhit^ittJ0kwpi;IPglC 
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X)ff  from  tlie  pans  as  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  enrdle,  and  soon 
churned,  as  it  gains  nothing  by  delay.  It  is  impossible  to  mako 
good  butter  from  bitter  cream.  In  warm  weather  m}lk  pans 
should  not  be  placed  upon  shelves,  as  the  animal  heat  ii  the  milk 
soon  warms  the  board,  thus  causing  the  milk  to  curdle  before  the 
cream  all  rises. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  butter  making;  having  been  in 
the  business,  most  of  the  time,  for  twenty  years — ten  in  New  York. 
Feed  for  cows  has  been  wholly  prairie  grass.  Twelve  of  the  cows 
fed  pumpkins  once  a  day ;  the  others  refuse  to  eat  them. 

Chets*i  Making. — My  milk  is  strained  into  a  wooden  vat  and 
sufficient  rennet  added  to  curdle  it  in  about  forty  miu  ites.  The 
milk  should  be  blood  heat  when  set,  but  it  is  usually  a  little  cooler. 
After  well  curdled  it  is  cut  into  square  chunks  of  about  an  inch  in 
size.  In  about  thirty  minutes  the  curd  is  carefully  brok  3n  up  with 
the  hand.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  it  is  broken  more  iiiely, 
and  the  curd  allowed  to  settle;  then  both  curd  and  wiiey  dipped 
into  a  straining  sink,  and  the  whey  run  oft*.  Thus  far  in  the  eve- 
ning. In  the  morning  the  milk  is  used  as  before  to  tie  time  of 
dipping  off.  Instead  of  this  the  whey  is  dipped  from  the  top  of 
the  curd  and  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  about  one  hundred  de- 
grees, and  the  morning  curd  some  hardened  with  warm  whey — - 
others  dipped  from  the  curd  again  and  heated  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  degrees.  In  the  meantime  the  night  curd  is  cut  and  crum- 
bled line,  to  about  the  size  of  kernels  of  corn,  and  mixed  with  the 
morning  curd,  and  both  well  mixed  together  and  scalded.  After  fre- 
quent stirring,  for  an  hour,  the  curd  is  dipped  into  the  straining 
sink  and  drained,  and  one  pound  of  salt  to  curd  for  twenty  pounds 
of  cheese  is  added,  and  when  quite  cold  removed  to  the  hoop  and 
press. 

I  use  the  tin  hoop,  as  it  is  easierkept  clean,  and  use  the  self-press- 
ing press.  In  this  press  a  cheese  from  ten  to  one  hundred  pounds 
can  be  pressed  to  perfection.  After  the  cheese  has  been  in  the 
press  about  six  hours,  it  is  taken  out  and  bandaged  all  over  with 
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They  are  then  basted  with  a  preparation  of  melted  bntter,  colored 
with  annatte.  The  cheeses  are  rubbed  and  turned  every  day  for 
a  month;  then  every  other  day,  until  ready  for  market. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  G.  TAYLOR 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  County,  III.,  Oct.  6,  1855. 


REPORT  ON  FRUIT. 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  report  from  the  chairman  of  the  fruit 
committee,  we  extract  tlie  following  from  Ilovey^s  Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  published  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  C.  M.  Ilovey, 
the  editor,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  fruit,  and  liis  re- 
marks may  therefore  be  considered  official,  while  his  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  pomologist  gives  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

"We  may  further  add,  that  those  eminent  horticulturists,  Charles 
Downing,  of  New  York,  Elliott  and  Warder,  of  Ohio,  John  Jay 
Smith  and  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Berckmans,  of 
New  Jersey,  with  many  others,  were  present  at  the  fair,  as  the  in- 
vited guests  of  the  society,  and  expressed  opinions,  in  their  corre- 
spondence and  publications,  very  much  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Mr.  Ilovey,  given  below. 

*  *  *  "The  exhibition  was  held  in  a  small  grove,  bordering 
upon  the  river,  about  four  miles  from  the  city — the  only  spot 
where  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on  the  broad  prairie.  The  grounds 
comprised  about  forty  acres,  and  were  conveniently  arranged  for 
the  accommodation  of  stock,  with  suitable  buildings  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  various  departments  of  the  fair.  To  the  energy  of  the 
secretary,  Dr.  Kennicott,  is  the  society  indebted  for  much  of  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  The  attendance  was  very  large —a  crowd  of  persons 
besieging  the  gates  from  morning  till  night;  and  the  receipts  ex- 
ceeded even  those  of  the  New  York  state  fair.      It  was  onlv,  we 
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trip  here  allowed  us  to  do.  The  display  of  apples  was  largo,  com- 
prising about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  kinds.  Of  pears  there  were 
but  few,  and  these  mostly  over-ripe.  The  only  remarkable  speci- 
mens were  some  hupe  Uvcdale's  St.  Crermain,  which  weighed 
nearly  two  pounds  each,  showing  the  size  they  attain  in  the  deep 
prairie  soil.  Grapes  were  not  quite  so  abundant  as  we  expected 
to  see,  but  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season  for  good  samples. 

"The  principal  exhibitors  of  apples  were  Messrs.  Stewart  &  Son, 
of  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Pennington,  of  AVhiteside.  The  former  had 
the  greatest  number  of  kinds,  but  the  latter  had  the  finest  speci- 
mens, which  obtained  the  first  prize.  In  thefc^e  two  collections 
were  very  superior  specimens  of  Uellflower,  Vandevere,  Fall  Pip- 
pin, Republican  Pippin,  Ortley,  White  Bellflower,  Rambo,  Rawle's 
Jenet,  Spitzenburg,  Fallenwalder  and  other  famous  western  kinds, 
"What  few  speciujens  of  Baldwin,  Hubbardston,  Jsonesuch  and 
souie  other  eastern  varieties  we  noticed,  were  not  so  fine  as  we 
have  seen  at  home.*'  Some  superb  heath  peaches  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Stewart  that  measured  a  foot  in  circumference.  Seed- 
ling apples  were  exhibited  by  difl'erent  cultivators,  but  only  one 
out  of  all  of  them  aj)peared  to  be  of  any  value ;  this  resembled 
very  lauch  the  Fall  Pippin,  and  was  said  to  be  a  seedling  fruit." 


PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS— IN  RELATION  TO  DA- 
GUERREOTYPES. 

The  committee  would  state,  that  there  are  so  many  creditable 
pictures  ofi^ered  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  which  are  the 
best.  In  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  difiereiit  lots  we  take 
them  as  a  whole.  We  would  observe,  that  the  daguerreotypes  ot- 
fered  by  Mr.  Kelsey,  ot  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Balch,  of  Joliet,  are  de- 
serving of  great  praise. 

JAS.  G.  WRIGHT,  aiairinan. 


ILLINOIS  LANDSCAPES,  IN  OH!' '^^^^8^^ 
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NATURAL  MATERIAL. 

BEST  COLLECTION  ILLUSTEATING  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  STATE. 

"We  award  the  premium  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com* 
pany.  They  exhibited  specimens  of  minerals,  rocks  and  soils 
from  over  one  hundred  und  fifty  h  c'ilities,  collected  by  their  sta- 
tion agents  along  the  whole  line  of  their  roads,  highly  interest* 
ing  and  valuable. 

NATIVE  WOODS. 

There  were  fine  lots  of  woods,  vines,  nuts,  leaves,  &c.,  collected 
for  the  lUiiois  Central  Railroad  Company,  by  D.  M.  MeConnell, 
Makjinda;  D.  H.  Brush,  Carbondale;  George  Poor,  Cairoj  Sal- 
mon Wasl  burn,  Ramsey ;  and  several  others. 

A  valuable  and  useful  collection,  showing  that  even  the  "  Prairie 
State"  is  }iot  destitute  of  good  timber.  In  this  collection  there 
was  a  portion  of  the  vine  of  a  trumpet  creeper,  {ftcurna  radicans^ 
from  near  Cairo,  which  measured  over  one  foot  in  diameter. 
Clinging  to  this  huge  vine  was  another  vine — the  poison  ivy,  (r/ius 
toxic jdiHcf ran) — fully  three  inches  in  diameter.  There  was,  also, 
a  section  of  wild  grape  vine,  from  Southern  Illinois,  that  measured 
seven  inches  in  diameter. 

NAMED    INSECTS. 

Premium  awarded  to  Robert  Kennicott  for  his  several  hundred 
correctly  labeled  Illinois  insects.  An  exceedingly  interesting  col- 
lecticn. 

Robert  Davis,  of  Chicago,  exhibited  a  case  of  well  mounted 
buttei-flies.  , 

BOTANICAL    COLLECTIONS. 

Premium  and  diploma  awarded  to  Rev.  A.  M.  Steward,  for  the 
best  arranged  herbarium. 

"We  award  five  dollars  to  Emil  Clausen,  of  Council  Hill  Station, 
for  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  beautifully  arranged  and  correctly 
labeled,  gathered  in  that  vicinity.  There  were  very  large  collec- 
tions of  plants,  especially  of  grasses,  collected  by  the  station  agents 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 
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bacco,  from  Southern  Illinois,  with  a  number  of  canes  from  Itlt" 
nois  cane  broken^  with  fpecimens  of  the  giant  grasses  of  Southern 
Illinois,  attracted  much  attention. 

ZOOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  committee  award  the  premium  and  diploma  to  Eobert 
Kennicott,  for  his  collection  of  shells,  insects,  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals;  many  of  which  were  very  interesting,  several  being 
new  to  science. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Company  had 
collected,  through  their  station  agents,  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  Kennicott,  an  extensive  and  valuable  show  of  the  zoology 

of  Illinois. 

•^ 

A  large  collection  of  correctly  labeled  Illinois  shells  were  ex- 
hibited by  II.  A.  Ulffers,  of  the  state  geological  survey.  Dr.  Eoe, 
of  Bloomington,  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  shells. 

MINERALS. 

To  C*  P.  Rodgers,  of  Marengo,  the  premium  is  awarded  for  the 
best  collection  of  minerals,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  William 
Windier,  of  Chicago,  bad  four  magnilicent  specimens  of  quartz 
rock. 

Some  unusually  fine  specimens  of  Galena  lead  ore  were  on  ex* 
hibition  by  the  railroad  company,  collected  by  Mr.  Werthorn,  of 
Dunleith,  Mr.  Hills,  of  Galena,  and  other  station  agents  of  the  IL 
linois  Central  Railroad. 

Prof.  Blaney  exhibited  a  huge  basket,  loaded  and  studded  with 
6plendi(J  crystals  of  prussiate  of  potash,  {firrocyanate  qfpotassa^) 
manufactured  at  his  chemical  works,  in  Chicago. 


FOSSILS. 

Dr.  Roe,  of  Bloomington,  is  entitled  to  a  premium  for  the  best 
collection  of  fossils. 

C  P.  Rodgers  had  a  portion  of  the  under  jaw  of  a  mastodon  on. 
exhiliition.  Everything  is  interesting  that  belongedjt9(j^pie 
wonderful  giants  of  the  past. 
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BITUMINOrS  COAL. 


Ko  award  ;  the  committee  not  being  able  to  decide  wlilcli  was 
really  the  best  variety  of  coal  on  exhibition. 

There  was  some  fine  Morris  coal,  from  a  stratum  seven  feet  in 
thickness. 

Some  tine  coal  from  Carbondale  was  sent  by  the  agents  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company.  The  Walaga  Coal  Company 
had  good  specimens  of  their  coal  on  exhibition. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive  features  of  the  state  fair,  at  Chicago,  was  the  exten- 
sive collections  illustrating  the  zoology,  botany  an.l  mineralogy  of 
Illinois.  Great  credit  is  due  the  offijers  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  for  their  liberality  in  rendering  essential  assist- 
ance in  forwarding  the  enlightened  wishes  of  the  president  and 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Srate  Agricultural  Society 
in  getling  together  this  exceedingly  valuable  collection.  The 
thanks  of  the  community  are  especially  due  the  agricultural  socie- 
ty's agent,  Robert  Keimicott,  a  promising  young  naturalist, 
through  whose  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  the  collection 
was  principally  made,  for  who  but  young  Kennicott  could  or 
would  have  got  together,  in  so  short  a  time,  such  a  collection  of 
the  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  insects  and  mammals  of  Illinois— many 
of  which,  too,  were  living. 

It  would  be  difticult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  real  good  the 
exhibition  of  the  magnificent  collections  of  living  serpents — 
"snakes"— alone  did.  Many  persons  we  heard  express  their  sur- 
prise at  finding  only  the  rattlesnakes,  in  the  cases  labeled 
''poisonous;''  while  they  saw  many  othei*8  which  Ihty  had  igno- 
rantly  considered  the  most  poisonous  labeled  "harmless."  "Can 
it  be  possible,"  said  an  intelligent  farmer,  "that  after  all  the  stuff 
we  have  heard,  these  '  blow  snakes,'  '  copperheads'  and  '  mocca- 
sins' are  not  poisonous — that  they  are  really  harmless;  and 
more  our  friends  than  enemies — destroying  many  insects  and  mice 
•that  do  lis  farmers  so  much  damage!'.' 

Here  we  have  a  sample  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  these  exhibi- 
tions. Knowledge,  Mhen  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the 
sense  of  right,  is  the  most  certain  of  being  reeei^e%q^^i5^hlflgMI 
lastiuff  when  received. 
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Society  in  tliis  department  of  useful  knowledge,  and  go  and  do 
likewise.  P.  R.  HOY, 

Chairman  of  Commiitee, 


CEREMrO,  CHEMICAL  AND  NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  committee,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Roe, 
say  as  follows : 

A^piiALTUM,  DRAIN  TILE,  &c. — Jamcs  ElHs,  Chicago. — A  val- 
uable and  economical  composition,  healthful  in  its  eliects  upon 
the  atmosphere,  and  very  valuable  in  the  construction  of  drains, 
cellar  floors,  sidewalks,  etc.,  and  should  be  brought  into  general 
use. 

Prussiate  OFPOTAsn — Dr.  Jas.  V.Z.  Blaney,  Chicago. — Avery 
superior  article,  tastefully  prepared  for  exhibition.  A  manufac- 
ture of  very  considerable  consequence ;  for  which  Dr.  JDlaney  de- 
serves high  commendation. 

CoMPosiTiox  FOR  ROOFING — Abram  Davis,  Chicago. — We  con- 
sider Mr.  Davis'  composition  a  good  article  for  a  secondary  cover- 
ing to  roofs  previously  tinned  ;  it  having  the  property  of  prevent- 
ing the  effects  of  rapid  oxidation,  as  well  as  being  a  safeguard 
against  fire. 

Butler's  writing  fluid — Cincinnati,  Ohio  — This  ink  (a  case 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  society)  was  referred  to  the  corre-. 
sponding  secretary  and  the  clerks  in  the  business  office.  The  re- 
port of  the  latter  was  unanimous  in  its  favor,  and,  after  using  it 
over  a  year,  the  corresponding  secretary  has'sccn  no  rgason  to^ 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  decision. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  FIELD  CROPS". 


PKEMIUM  COKN  CROP. 

Harrison  Hancock,  Groveland,  Tazewell  county. 

The  amount  of  corn  per  acre  was  over  120  bushels — six  hundrecf 
one  and  a  half  bushels  on  the  five  acres;  variety,  white  gourd  seed;, 
soil,  rather  clayey;  no  manure  used;  plowed  nine  inches  deep^ 
well  harrowed  down ;  laid  off  in  rows  4  by  34  feet;  harrowed  over 
once,  when  corn  was  two  inches  high ;  afterwards  plowed  out  four 
times,  and  the  weeds  cut  out  once ;  planted  10th  day  of  May  -^ 
whole  amount  of  labor  until  cribbed,  thuty  days,  or  six  days  to 
jthe  acre,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  day. 


PREMIUM  CROP  OF  OATS. 

Elk  Grove,  Cook  Cotinty,  III.,  ) 
Ftbruary  Ath^  1856.      ) 

Corresponding  Sec.  /?/.  State  •Agricultural  Society  : 

I  certify  that  the  five  acre  field  of  oats,  the  crop  of  which  I  en- 
tered for  premium  at  the  3d  annual  fair  of  the  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  j^elded  four  Uuudred  and  fifteen  bushels,  or 
eighty-three  bushels  per  acre.     The  soil  is  a  heavy  loam. 

Condition— clean  corn  stubble,  (the  jseventeenth  consecutive 
crop.)  Quantity  of  seed — fifteen  bushels,  or  three  bushels  per 
acre.  Kind  of  seed — Black  Tartarian.  Time  of  planting — first  of 
April.  Mode — sowed  broad  cast,  and  harrowed  in,  without  plow- 
ing.    Weighed  in  merchantable  condition. 

J.  E.  KENNICOTT. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  9th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1856.  B.  R.  B.  MINOR,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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tered  for  premium  at  the  third  annual  fair  of  the  IlbDcis  *>tate 
Agricultural  Society.  D.  Y.  KASOX. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  9th  day  of  Tebn^ary, 
A.  D.  1856.  B.  R,  B.  MINOJR,  Justice  of  Ju  Peace. 

I  did  not  enter  for  premium  my  host  fiold  of  oats,  bi  t  the  best 
raised  at  the  least  cost.  My  crop  on  plowed  land,  the  second  crop 
atler  manuring,  was  eighty-seven  bushels  per  acre.  This  crop  was 
the  common  black  bush  head  oat.  I  believe  that  the  Tartarian 
would  have  yielded  something  more,  under  like  circumstances.  I 
always  plow  far  small  grain  in  the  fall,  with  a  tejim  of  three  good 
horses,  worked  abreast.  My  Tartarian  oat  is  not  tlie  side  oat  de- 
scribed in  the  Ohio  Farmer.  Mine  is  a  side  oat,  but  has  a  thick, 
stiff  straw,  not  much  liable  to  lodge,  very  firmly  set  in  the  head, 
not  liable  to  waste  by  being  threshed  by  the  heavy  harvest  storms, 
ripens  from  six  to  ten  days  later  than  the  common  oat,  which  is  a 
very  desirable  quality  to  tlie  prairie  farmer,  who  has  a  large  har- 
Teat  and  but  little  help ;  it  enables  hira  to  get  his  wheat  and  white 
oats  out  of  the  way  before  the  Tartarian  suffers. 

Respectfully,  J,  E.  KENNICOTT. 


John  H.  Hosford,  of  Ottawa,  La  Salle  county,  took  the'second 
premium,  for  crop  of  oats— eighty  bushels  and  eight  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  soil,  good  dry  prairie,  had  been  under  the  plow  for  seventeen 
(17^  years  in  succession;  for  last  ten  years  an  alternate  crop  of 
corn  and  oats.  For  this  crop  the  ground  was  well  plowed  the  ior^ 
pajt  of  April ;  3i  bushels  seed  sown  to  the  acre,  and  well  harrow- 
ed in ;  the  variety  being  one  produced  on  the  farm,  with  stiff  straw, 
and  consequently  not  liable  to  lodge.  The  grain  weighs  38  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel. 
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BEST  HALF  ACEE  POTATOES. 

O,  B.  Galusha,  Lisbon,  Kendall  county,  Illinoifl. 

The  ground,  which  is  flat  prairie,  was  broken  up  in  July,  1854, 
plowed  quite  deeply  again  last  spring,  harrowed  once  the  last  of 
May,  marked  out  with  a  plow,  about  34  feet  each  way,  the  seed 
dropped  in  the  angles,  and  covered  with  hoes.  The  planting  was 
done  about  the  filth  day  of  June  last. 

The  seed  used  was  such  potatoes  as  were  not  large  enough  for 
market  or  for  table  use.  The  seed  was  planted  whole,  and  at  the 
rate  of  about  (3J)  three  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  (two  of  the 
smallest  or  one  only  of  the  next  size  being  put  in  a  hill.)  These 
potatoes  hjad  no  other  cultivation  than  one  plowing,  with  a  single 
•  shovel  plow,  once  in  a  row,  each  way.  The  yield  of  two  acres, 
planted  ftnd  cultivated  as  above,  is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  bushels.  The  tubers  are  uniformly  fair  and  handsome,  yield- 
ing, on  an  average,  about  ten  per  hill,  of  liu*ge  size.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  too  siuall  for  the  table  is  about  one  bushel  in  twenty- 
five. 

The  quantity  from  tbe  measured  half  acre  was  1414  bushels. 


Seoond  premium  on  potatoes:  Harrison  Hancock,  Oroveland, 
Taaewell  county. 

Ground  prepared  same  as  described  above,  for  com;  no  manure; 
plimted  the  20th  of  May,  in  drills,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  seed  to 
the  acre ;  plowed  and  hoed  twice ;  amount  of  labor  to  the  acre,  16 
days ;  crop,  820  bushels. 

This  being  the  largest  crop,  would  have  received  the  highest 
award,  had  the  committee  been  satisfied  that  the  quality  of  the  po- 
tatoes was  equal  to  those  exhibited  by  O.  B.  Galusha. 
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rJOCEEDLNGS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1856- 


SpKiNGriELD,  Januabt  9, 1866. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president;  C.  W.  Webster,  J.  Oage,  W. 
Ross,  Francis  Areuz,  vice  presidents;  Jciin  Williams,  treasurer; 
S.  Francis,  recording  secretary. 

The  treasurer  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  ccmdition  of  the  trea- 
sury. Gross  receipts,  including  balance  in  the  treasury  January 
8d,  1856,  $12,917  80;  gross  expenditares,  $7,713  50;  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $5,204  20. 

Several  claims  were  presented  and  allowed,  amounting  to 
$142  78.    Other  bills  were  presented  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Adjourned  till  8  o^clock,  to-morrow  morning. 


TmntSDAY  MOENUTO,  jAiniABT  10, 

Committee  met. 

Present-^sarae  as  yesterday,  and  Vice  President  Strawn. 
Tlie  subject  of  premiums  for  the  next  fair  was  taken  up. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Arenz, 

JUmfbfddf  That  six  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  premluras  for  the  prtteai 
year. 

Resoivedj  That  the  arranzement  and  preparatloii  of  the  premiHm  list  be  oonftded  to 
the  president,  with  directions  to  call  to  bis  assistance  fe«uh  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  think  proper. 

Smolved,  That  the  society  award  premiums  for  the  performances  of  the  best  band  of 
mono,  and  the  best  glee  club,  which  shuU  be  present  at  the  next  state  Mr. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francisi 

BMcbied,  That  ^Is  society  award  prettiums  for  the  best  hedges  in  this  flCat»,  no 

hedgu  to  be  entervd  for  premiums  of  a  less  length  than  forty  rods.  O^  V^ 

On  motion.  \\\^  r^mfiiHont  Annointed  Measrs.  Francis.  Ghure  tmH 


The  executive  committee  proceeded  to  arrange  tlie  departments 
for  exhibition  for  the  next  fair: 

Ist  DcpH^tment — Cattle:  William  Strnwn,  supxrintcndent 

2d  •*  HoRSKS:  C.  B.  WebsU^r,  " 

8d  '*  SniKP,  SwiNK  AND  POULTRY :  J.  51   PI  ti  kbum,  superintendent. 

4t!i  *  AoRicuLTDRAL  Implrmemts  :  J.  N.  Blow n,  " 

6ti  *'  Farm  and  Garden  Products,  Food,  Comoimints,  Sac:  P.  L.  Ward, 

Buperintt-ndent. 

6th  **  Fruits  AND  Flowers  :  L  Etlswonh,  superintondent 

7th  **  Hkchanical — Metal  Works,  Cabinet  Ware,  Ac;  J.  Gage,  euper- 

intfiident. 

Sth   .       ^'  Musical  Instruvents,  Paintings,  kc:  Francis  Arenz,  superinten- 

dent. 

9th  **  Textile  Fabrics:  William  Ross,  snpcriDtondent. 

10th  "  Natural  QisroRT,  GeoLogt  and  Botant:  E.  R.  Roe^  superinten- 

dent. 
11th  **  Miscellaneous  :  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  superint*  ndcnt 

12th  *»  Plowing  Match:  Uiiul  Mills,  •• 

Adjourned  tUl  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present  as  before. 

Mr.  FrjBcis,  from  the  committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  examin- 
ing bedgej  and  giving  premiums  for  the  same,  made  the  following 
report : 

Reicived^  That  ft  committee  of  three  be  8pi>oint^d  to  tmke  into  constderntlon  the  smb- 
Joct  cf  h*  dgiag  In  this  state,  whose  duty  shnll  be  to  examine  hedges  in  different  parts 
of  thi)  stati>,  tud  award  premiums,  as  follows: 

1.0  For  th  :  largest  amount  of  well  set  and  cultivated  hedge,  on  one  farm,  a  silver 
BM4al. 

2.    For  the;  best  hedge  of  1000  rods  and  upw.  rda,  a  silver  medal. 

S.    For  thi  best  hedge  of  40  rods  and  upwards,  a  silver  mcdil. 

Eiich  person  receiving  a  pn^mium  shall  be  requin  d  to  fuinisli  a  statement  of  the 
manner  of  pi*^paring  the  ground,  setting  the  plants  and  ciiltivatiitg  the  h«dge;  and  all 
persons  applying  for  premiums  t*hMl]  be  required  to  fu'ni^h  a  biuiilur  btnti'nient. 
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RexolmcL,  Thnt  wb^n  the  board  adjoarn,  it  shall  adjourn  to  meet  in  Springfield,  on 
Wcdiiesdiy,  the  second  day  in  April  onxt 

JiexUi'ed,  That  the  prcsid*  nt  be  authorized  to  receive  npplicationa  from  such  pliccs 
aa  desire  the  h>cation  of  the  state  fai*,  and  that  the  subject  of  location  be  fur  the  action 
of  the  executive  committee,  at  its  neit  adjourned  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Boss, 

Reffived  Thit  the  presi«ltfnt  be  paid  t75  for  h*8  rxpenRes  as  delegate  of  this  society 
to  the  fair  of  United  Stites  Agricultural  Society,  at  Boston. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  8  o'clock  A.  M. 


Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — II.  C.  Johns,  president;  W.  Strawn,  C.  W.  "Webster, 
W.  Koss,  J.  Gage,  vice  presidents ;  John  A.  Kennicott,  cor- 
responding secretary;  John  "Williams,  treasurer;  S.  Francis,  re- 
cording secretary. 

Mr.  Ross  moved  to  take  up  the  unfinished  business  in  relation 
to  premiums ;  which  was  done,  and  the  premium  list  examined, 
and  premiums  on  field  products  decided  on. 

JfU^olveJ,  Tli'it  the  wine  presented  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Kelly  14  ind,  he  placed  upon 
our  liHt,  and  that  a  discretionary  premium  of  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  Lim  for  the 
same. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution  were — 

Yeas — Messrs.  Johns,  Kennicott,  Webster,  Ross  and  Francis. 

Nays — Messrs.  Grgo  and  Strawn. 

Several  bills  were  presented,  examined,  and  ordered  to  be  paid. 

Ilenftl:ed  Thit  i\\f*  board  acknowledge  its  obi'gitions  fur  cases  of  seed  from  the  agri- 
cultiirHl  wiircrooms  and  seed  htore  of  Elliott  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  containin^c  three 
hundred  und  Aixt%  varieties  of  field  and  g'trd^n  seed;  and  as  a  testimonial  of  our  con- 
fidi'nce  in  the  exceU  nee  of  these  seed,  as  manifest!  d  by  their  appoHrance,  and  the  care 
wiih  which  thev  aie  put  up,  thi^  society  award  to  H«a&rs.  SUiott  &  Co.  their  diploma 
and  silviT  medul. 

The  board  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Springfield,  on  2d  April. 


SpaiNOFiELD,  Apeil  2, 1856. 

Present— H.  C.  JoUns,  president ;  J.  N.  Brown,  ex-prosident ; 
J.  Gfige,  J.  M.  Blackburn,  C.  W.  Webster,  vice  presidents ;  John 
A-  KennimtL  corre&onndiiKv  a<»/*rptftrv  and  S-  FrAucifl.  recordiuir 
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The  corresponding  secretary  reported  that  ten  dollars  had  heen 
handed  to  hhn,  by  G.  C.  R.  Otis,  as  a  donation  to  the  state  agri- 
cnltural  society,  to  add  to  the  premium  of  the  best  bee  hives. 

On  motion,  said  donation  was  accepted,  on  the  terms  specified* 

The  reported  premium  list  was  read — Class  A — Cattle. 

Mr.  Brown  moved  that  the  classes  of  all  thorough-bred  cattle  be 
merged  into  one  class  and  number,  and  that  perfect  pedigrees  be 
furnished  for  all  animals  competing  for  premiums  in  this  class. 
Carried. 

The  premium  list  in  relation  to  cattle  was  amended  and  passed. 

On  motion, 

Resolved^  That  the  Am<>rican  and  English  Turf  Register  and  Stud  Book  shall  be  the 
fltandard  of  reference  for  awarding  committHes  on  thorough-bred  horses. 

The  premium  list  in  relation  to  mules  was  read,  amended  and 
passed. 
Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


The  board  met. 

Present  as  before,  and  Vice  President  William  Strawn,  and 
John  Williams,  treasurer. 

The  business  for  deciding  upon  a  place  for  holding  the  state  fair 
was  taken  up. 

Applications  and  propositions  were  presented  from  Jonesboro, 
Salem  and  Alton.  Explanations  were  made  from  gentlemen  who 
were  delegates  from  these  localities. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list. 
After  some  progress  it  was  laid  aside,  and  the  treasurer  made  his 
report.  "^ 

On  motion,  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  call  unon  Isaac  Snear. 
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BITEN  o'clock  P.  Ift. 


Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment^ 

Present  as  before. 

The  president  announced  to  the  committee  that  he  had  just  re* 
ceived  a  dispatch,  with  the  information  that  Francis  Arenz  had 
deceased  at  the  residence  of  Dn  O.  M^  Long,  Jacksonville,  HI. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Strawn,  f^ennicott  and  Gage  were  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  by  the  president,,  to  draft  resolutions  expressive 
of  our  regard  for  his  worth  a^d  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  directed 
to  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow  moi:ning,  at  9  o'clock. 

The  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  premium  list ; 
when>  after  some  time  spent  on  it,  it  \$:as  l^id  ^ide,^  and  took  up 
the  special  order  for  locating  the  state  &ir*  After  several  ballot- 
ings,  Alton  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  given. 

Adjoujmed  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  7  o'qlock. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Apbil  3, 1866. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president ;  J.  N.  Brown,  ex-president ; 
C  W^  Webster,.  J.  M.  Blackburn,  W.  Strawn,  J.  Gage,  vice  presi- 
dents ;  J.  A..  Kennicott^  corresponding  secretary ;  and  S.  Francis, 
recording  secretary. 

The  committer  resumed  the  considef  ation  ^f  the  premium  list. 

The  subject  of  hedges  being  before  the  committee. 

On  motion, 

B09ohnd^  That  the  socieij  chimge  their  premuMos,  oSete4  at  the  neeUsg  «{  iht  eoi|i- 
vittee^  m,  JanoMry  laat,  for  hedges,  so  as  to  proTide  th|kt-s> 

Imk  For  the  largest  amount  of  weU  set  hedge,  on  one  &nB|  the  society's  special 
gol<iiD«dalia&d  diploma  shaU-be  awarae4 

8d.  For  the  be^t  hedge  of  1000  roda  and  upwards,  there  shall  be  awarded  the  socle- 
tj*9  di^loQta.  and  sUver  medal 

3d..  ^>r  the  best  hedge,  fortj  rods  and  upwards,  there  shall  be  awarded  a  silf  er,cuf , 
•I  the  Taloe  of  ten  dollars ;  the  said  hedges  to  be  of  not  less  than  two  summers*  growth. 

Mr.  Gage  moved  that  the  committee  unanimously  declare  Alton 
to  be  the  place  for  holding  the  next  state  fair ;  which  was  done. 
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your  co-operation  in  giving  effect  to  the  plan  of  wliich  it  treats. 
The  outlines  are  general,  but  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  enable  jou 
to  comprehend  the  main  features  of  the  plan.  Should  it  strike 
you  favorably,  [  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  helping 
hand,  by  bringing  it  before  the  proper  society  or  societies  in  your 
state,  for  consideration. 

As  suggestive  to  the  action  of  the  socie.ty,  and  also  as  indicative 
of  the  means  by  which  the  plan  may  be  forwarded,  be  pleased  to 
see  the  accompanying  rough  draft  of  a  resolution. 

I  need  not,  I  an^  sure,  waste  words  in  argumentation  on  one 
hand,  or  in  apologies  on  the  other,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent. 

All  I  have  to  add  is  simply  to  submit  the  proposition  to  you 
that  I  have  made  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and 
to  ask  such  help  in  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  issue  as  in  your  judg- 
ment may  seem  good. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  F.  MAURY. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Chicago^  IllinoU. 

On  motion, 

Jttiolved^  That  the  society  cordially  approve  of  the  plan  submitted  by  Lieut.  Maury, 
in  the  August  number  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  of  Prof.  Hemy,  iu  the  Smithsonian 
Instiiuto,  for  extending  to  the  land,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  system  of  mete- 
orological obitcrvAtions,  which  haa  done  so  much  for  the  improvtmeut  of  navigation 
and  commerce. 

BjttoLced^  Tha  t  we  commend  the  plan  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  brother 
fimners  in  other  states,  and  request  the  members  of  eongrebS  in  our  own  state  to  pro- 
cure that  degiee  of  encoumgement  for  agiicuhure  and  sanitary  meteorology  of  th«  seas, 
and  that  the  presideut  oi  this  H)ciety  be  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  foiward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the  coBgreaelonal  delegatiott  from  this  state. 

The  committee,  after  further  examination  of  tlie  premium  list, 
examined  and  ordered  several  bills  to  be  paid,  and  adjourned  till 
2  o'clock. 


Committee  met.  ^ 

Mr.  Strawn,  from  the  committee  on  that  subject,  reporte 

vli : 1^-.: 
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courteous  and  able,  and  always  in  his  place ;  the  society  one  of  its  most  talented,  en- 
ergetic and  ardent  friends;  the  state  and  community  at  large  one  of  its  most  honora- 
ble, respected  and  reyered  citizens ;  and  that  while  we  bow  in  humble  humility  and 
awe  before  Almighty  God,  we  tender  our  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased — ^hoping  that  their  and  our  loss  is  his  gain. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  sent  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
deceased,  to  the  Pndrie  Farmer,  Illinois  Fanner  and  to  the  papers  in  Beardstown, 
Jacksonyille  and  Springfield^  with  the  request  that  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  papers 
indicated. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  premium  list  was  again  taken  up. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown, 

Retotoed^  That  competition  in  all  classes  be  open  and  free  to  citizens  of  all  the 
fltates,  and  that  the  premium  list  be  arranged  to  accord  with  this  resolution. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock;. 


SEVEN  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
On  motion, 

Jtetehed,  That  the  corresponding  secretary  prepare  a  report  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  society,  to  be  presented  to  the  next  legislature. 

The  examination  and  amendment  of  the  premium  list,  and  the 
naming  of  awarding  committees,  was  continued  and  concluded. 

On  motion,  the  president,  H.  C.  Johns,  John  Gage  and  8. 
Francis  were  appointed  a  committee  for  the  examination  of 
hedges,  tinder  the  resolutions  of  the  committee. 

Adjourned.  , 


Alton,  Octobeb  4, 1856. 

Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — ^H.  C.  Johns,  president;  W.  Ross,  0.  W.  Webster, 
J.  M.  Blackburn,  L.  Ellsworth,  vice  presidents ;  John  A.  Kenni- 
co«L  corresDondine  secretary;  S.  Francis*  recording  secretai^lt! 


The  committee  directed  tliat  the  farnitnrey  bedding,  &e.,  used 
In  the  boarding  room  of  the  society  during  the  fair,  be  sent  to 
Springfield  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  recording  secretary. 

The  treasurer  was  authorised  to  procure  a  room  in  Springfield, 
as  a  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  society's  property. 

The  committee  acceded  to  the  desire  expressed  by  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott  that  the  treasurer  advance  him  his  pay  up  to  January  next. 

Adjourned. 


Spbingfibld,  Jakitabt  6, 1857. 

Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present — H.  C.  Johns,  president;  C.  W.  Webster,  W.  Strawn, 
J.  Gage,  L.  Ellsworth,  vice  presidents ;  John  Williams,  treasurer; 
S.  Francis,  recording  secretary ;  J.  N.  Brown,  ex-president. 

Mr.  Childs'  bill  for  diplomas  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

Several  essays,  offered  for  premiums,  were  read. 

On  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  by  H.  L.  Brush,  of  Ottawa. 
First  premium  awarded. 

On  the  embellishment  of  a  country  home,  by  Thos.  McWhorter, 
of  Mercer  county.    First  premium  awarded. 

On  the  construction  of  dairy  houses,  by  0.  G.  Taylor. 

The  treasurer  made  his  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  last  two  years. 

Messrs.  Gtige  and  Ellsworth  were  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine his  accounts  and  vouchers. 

On  motion, 

RMoloed,  That  the  recording  ieoretarj  o&use  to  be  presented  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature  one  copy  of  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  niinois  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Adjourned  till- 9  o'clock  to-morrow. 
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it  SB  agent  fbr  Dr.  Sen^ 

Tom  J.  A.  Kennicott,  and 
the  last  two  yew3. 
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TRIAL  OF  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 


It  having  been  determined  by  the  executive  committee,  at  the 
April  meeting,  1866,  to  hold  a  reaper  and  mower  trial,  under  the 
direction  of  ex-President  Jas.  N.  Brown,  the  following  ^^scalee  of 
points,"  with  remarks  thereon,  for  the  government  of  the  judging 
committees,  were  published  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  by  W.  F.  M. 
Amy,  who  acted  for  Mr.  Brown  in  making  all  the  prelimary  ar- 
rangements. And  though  the  trial  did  not  take  place,  as  adver- 
tised, the  propriety — ^if  not  necessity — of  some  fixed  principles  on 
which  to  base  awards  in  regard  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
these  machines  is  so  obvious  that  we  should  hardly  be  excused  for 
its  rejection,  even  though  the  scale  of  points  may  not  be  consid- 
ered perfectly  reliable,  or  the  adoption  of  the  whole,  by  the  socie- 
ty, unquestionable. 

The  paper  is  |>ut  on  record  as  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  and 
with  the  hope  that  scientific  mechanics  and  observing  fermefs,  who 
use  the  machines,  may  take  the  subject  into  serious  consideration, 
and  aid  the  state  society  in  perfecting  this  scale  of  points,  or  some 
other,  based  on  principles  of  operative  economy,  in  every  essential 
particular.  That  machines  do  differ,  in  many  essential  points,  is 
well  known ;  and  we  want  some  better  principle  for  determining 
the  extent  and  value  of  that  difference  than  is  afforded  by  mere 
arbitrary  opinion. 
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REAPER  SCALE— A  MACHINE  PERFECT  AT  800. 
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MOWING  SCALE— A  MACfflNE  PERFECT  AT  212. 
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The  scale  of  points  adopted  is  that  recommended  by  Col.  B.  P. 
Johnson,  secretary  New  York  agricultural  society,  and  A.  L.  El- 
wyn,  secretary  Pennsylvania  agricultural  society. 

BSMABKS  UPON  THE  SCALE. 

•tf  scale  of  points  is  necessary  in  trials  of  reapers  and  mowers, 
for  three  reasons :  Ist,  that  a  correct  decision  Inay  be  obtained ; 
2d,  that  the  grounds  of  awai^ds  may  be  understood  by  those  who 
Vish  to  buy  machines ;  and  3d,  that  the  awards  of  different  com- 
mittees may  be  understandingly  compared. 

It  is  idle  for  any  committee,  no  matter  how  capable  of  jud^g 
clearly  and  correctly,  to  jump  at  a  decision  in  the  aggregate  be- 
tween  the  claims  of  rivd  reapers — so  many  of  which  are  estab- 
lished as  good  machines — some  of  them,  perhaps^  nearly  equal,  in 
all  important  respects,  and  no  one  of  which  is  best  on  erery  point 
A  comparison  must  be  instituted  between  them,  and  a  careful  de- 
cision had  upon  each  specific  point.  Having  a  sccUe  of  these  vari- 
ous points,  with  their  relative  value  fairly  apportioned,  even  an 
inferior  committee  could  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  correct 
award.  ,    , 
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Such  has  been  the  character  of  most  of  the  trials  that  the  ded- 
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imposfiible  for  a  fiArmer  not  at  the  trials  to  get  anj  aid  firom  them 
in  selecting  a  reaper.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  verdicts  given  in  this 
blind  manner  tends  to  confose  him;  whereas,  had  the  decision 
been  given  upon  each  specific  point,  he  could,  by  comparison  of 
the  reports,  decide  which  reaper  was  best  suited  to  his  circum- 
stances. 

One  scale  was  prepared  of  100,  but  to  give  the  points  lowest  in 
importance  a  sufficiently  high  number  to  mark  the  relative  dif- 
ferences in  machines,  the  sum  total  must  run  far  beyond  that 
amount 

It  is  important  for  farm^s  to  have  such  machines  used  in  trials 
as  are  ordinarily  built  and  sold  to  them.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
misled  by  a  machine  of  extra  cost  and  finish  taking  thd  highest 
prize.  They  want  to  see  the  machines  tried  that  they  have  got  to 
buy.  Therefore,  let  all  societies  introduce  a  rule  to  this  efiect,  and 
if  any  manufacturer  is  found  trying  to  work  underhandedly  or  un- 
fairly on  tliis  or  other  points,  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  trial 
and  the  award,  at  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

The  above  scales  are  not  offered  to  the  public  as  being  perfect, 
but  as  beinfif  an  improvement  upon  any  plan  as  yet  proposed.  It 
has  received  the  careful  consideration  of  farmers  well  acquainted 
with  machines  and  with  public  trials,  and  has  been  altered  so  that 
it  meets  the  united  approval  of  leading  persons  in  the  agricultural 
iSocieties  of  five  different  states. 

{NoTC— Jadgmeot  being  formed  bj  the  committee  relative  to  each  macldne  on  each 
qMcific  point,  according  to  the  following  scales,  the  machine  whose  aggre^te  reaches 
the  highest  number  is  the  riotor — 800  being  the  sam  total  of  a  perfect  reaper,  212  of 
tL  perfect  mower,  and  550  of  a  perfect  combined  machine  ] 

X  SOALE  OF  POINTS  IN  TBIAL8  OF  SSJLPSB8. 

Ko.     Perfect  at  800. 

1  9  Goat  of  machine. 

2  8  Simplicity  of  construction  to  do  its  work. 

8  10  Facility  of  management,  including  time  and  room  required  for  turning;. 

4  SO  Durability  and  reliability. 

ft  Id  Adaption  to  yaried  and  nneyen  surfaces^  and  to  cutting  at  dSBbyent 

heights. 
e  SO  Freedom  of  the  knife  from  ologging  by  fibrous  or  gtimn^y  matter.  ^ 

7  9  Motive  power,  or  power  requTred  fbr  a  giren  amount  of  worlc 
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To  determine  the  relative  value  of  points  correctly,  they  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents; -though 
several  cannot  be  arrived  at  in  that  manner.  As  a  matt^  of  con- 
venience, those  are  put  into  the  scale  that  can  be  estimated  by 
money,  at  a  unit  for  each  dollar. 

First  pointy  ^^CosL^^ — ^This  I  get  at  by  supposing  a  machine 
good  for  five  years'  wear,  which  the  higher  priced  ones  certainly 
are.  The  difference  in  price  between  the  cheapest  and  highest 
priced  is  $85.  This  amount  divided  among  the  five  years,  gives 
$7,  and  the  interest  on  $35  is  $2  10,  making  $9  10.  This, 
therefore,  is  put  at  9  in  the  scale,  being  a  unit  for  each  dollar. 

The  second  point  should  read,  ^^ simplicity  of  construction  to  do 
its  work. — ^The  more  a  machine  does  the  more  machinery  may 
there  be  to  do  it.  A  self  raker,  and  even  a  binder,  may  be  just 
as  simple  in  its  structure  as  some  hand  raker,  considering  what 
it  does ;  and  to  make  judgment  fair  and  equitable  between  them, 
the  object  and  work  must  be  fairly  considered  as  well  as  construc- 
tion. 

This  point  is  not  of  great  importance ;  those  following  should 
control.  For  if  a  machine  is  easily  managed^  durable^  &c,,  it  is 
little  matter  about  a  piece  or  two  more  of  gearing  or  frame. 

The  third  pointy  ^^  facility  of  management,  including  time  and 
room  required  for  turning, ^^  i^  so  similar  to  the  ninth  point — 
rapidity  of  operation — ^that  one  of  these  must  be  set  low,  or  too 
much  weight  will  be  given  them. 

The  fourth  point,  ^'  durability  and  reliability ^^^  is  of  much 
more  importance.  Any  machine,  however  good  in  other  respects, 
is  an  immense  evil  to  the  fiirmer,  if  it  fails  in  time  of  need. 
Having  relied  upon  it  to  save  his  grain,  and  it  proving  worthless, 
and  having  made  no  other  provisions,  he  is  obliged  to  hire  har- 
vesters, at  largely  increased  cost,  if,  indeed,  he  can  get  them  at 
all,  or,  perhaps,  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  valuable  crop,  wholly  or  in 
part.  Opinions  would  vary,  greatly,  as  to  the  number  this  should 
be  set  at. 

The  fifth  pointy  ^^adaption  to  varied  and  uneven  surfaces,  and 
to  cutting  at  different  heights,^^  should  be  set  much  Ipwer  thMi 
the  previous  one.  ^  ^^^    ^  o 
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or  wet  grain.  This  is  particiikrly  the  case  where  there  is  much 
undergrowth.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  cut  when  the  dew  is 
on,  because  it  is  cooler,  and  the  grain  shatters  less.  But  if  the 
knife  constantly  clogs,  little  progress  can  be  made. 

[Thus  fer  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  data  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  relative  value  of  the  points,  and  opinions  will,  pertiape, 
vary  very  much  concerning  them.  But  in  the  others  we  can  get 
sound  data  to  base  them  upon,  and  though,  in  carrying  out  the 
estimates,  some  come  to  high  figures,  they  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  rejected,  or  considered  wUd.] 

The  seventh  pointy  ^hnolive  power ^  or  power  reqxdred  for  a 
given  amount  of  work^ — The  diflference  in  team  required  to 
work  any  two  reapers  is  never  more  than  one  pair  of  horses,  the 
value  of  which,  for  a  harvest,  will  vary  considerably  in  different 
sections.  Large  farmers,  who  have  plenty  of  horses,  would  only 
consider  the  cost  of  an  extra  pair  as  the  worth  of  the  extra  grain 
they  had  to  feed  during  the  reaping.  Probably,  putting  this  at 
the  same  as  the  first  point,  "cost,"  will  be  fair,  and  certainly  high 
enough,  particularly  as  the  inconvenience  of  using  an  extra  pair 
has  its  weight  in  the  estimate  of  third  point. 

The  eighth  pointy  ^'manual  labor  in  raking,'*'^ — ^To  establish 
the  value  of  this  point,  it  is  first  to  be  considered  that  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  between  hand-raking  reapers  in  the  ease  with 
which  grain  can  be  raked  from  them.  It  would  not  be  too  much 
to  allow  10  to  estimate  the  difference  between  them. 

Then  a  self-raker  saves  a  hand — and  that,  too,  at  the  very  hard^ 
est  of  work — over  the  best  hand  raker.  As  wages  were  last  year, 
and  will  be  the  present,  this  hand  in  harvest,  with  his  board,  costs 
at  least  $2  a  day.  If  a  little  less  than  that  in  some  sections,  it  will 
be  enough  more  in  others  to  make  it  equal  this  and  more  too. 
The  wheat  harvest  will  last  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  say  ten, 
and  oats,  rye,  barley,  &c.,  say  five  days.  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  southern  farmers  would  generally  have 
grain  for,  but  it  is  too  little,  by  five  days,  for  the  north,  so  that  fif- 
teen days'  work  would  be  a  moderate  allowance,  making  the  saving 
$30.  Something  more  should  be  added  to  this,  because  of  the 
excessive  labor  that  is  saved — one  hand  being  hardly  sufiicient  to 
work  all  day  lonsr.  and  dav  aftor  dav.  in  rakiner  off.     For  this  five 
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$140,  and  are  worn  ont  in  five  years ;  that  is  $28  a  year ;  tlie  in« 
terest  is  $8  40 ;  the  team,  two  pair,  $18 ;  the  raker  $30  and  driver 
$20.  The  latter  not  having  as  hard,  and  a  cheaper  hand  answer- 
ing, his  labor  is  estimated  a  little  less  than  the  raker.  The  total 
is  $104  40.  The  narrowest  reaper  cuts  4i  feet,  and  the  widest  6 
feet,  (with  a  very  few  exceptions  not  necessary  to  be  allowed  for,) 
making  a  difference  of  one  quarter.  Then  one  quarter  of  the 
above  figures  would  give  the  value  of  this  point  at  26. 

The  tenth  pointy  *^ manner  of  leaving  the  graifi  for  hinding^^'* 
More  difference  than  one  hand  can  be  made  in  binding  by  the  ga- 
vels being  well  or  badly  laid.  Between  the  best  and  worst  ma- 
chine to  rake  from,  there  is  in  the  manner  of  depositing  the  grain 
at  least  a  difference  of  a  hand  and  half,  costing,  for  the  fifteen 
days,  $45,  making  this  point,  therefore,  45. 

The  eleventh  pointy  ^^saving  of  grain  in  cuttings  binding  and 
handlings  and  in  the  stack. ^^ — Those  who  have  compared  the 
working  of  different  reapers,  know  that  some  will  save  largely  as 
compared  with  others,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  difference  of 
several  bushels  in  each  day's  work  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  even  to 
the  amount  of  a  bushel  or  more  an  acre,  particularly  if  the  grain  is 
over  ripe. 

There  is,  first,  the  loss  in  not  cutting  clean  ;  second,  shattering 
by  the  reel  and  in  cutting;  third,  shattering  in  raking  off;  fourth* 
loss  from  scattered  grain  being  badly  raked  off;  fifth,  loss  in 
handling  the  sheaves — the  grain  not  having  been  raked  straight, 
and,  consequently,  being  imperfectly  secured  in  the  sheaf;  and 
sixth,  liability  to  injury  in  the  stack  by  the  weather  if  the  heads 
are  not  all  laid  one  way  in  the  raking. 

These  losses,  though  depending  much  upon  the  hands,  will  all 
be  found  to  exist,  and  greatly  to  vary  between  different  machines 
with  good  hands.  Some  of  them  are  trifling,  yet,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, they  make  a  point  of  much  more  value  than  any  other. 

Suppose  the  difference  of  loss,  in  extreme  cases,  is  only  half  a 
bushel  to  the  acre — that  120  acres  of  wheat  and  60  acres  of  other 
grains  are  cut,  which  would  be  twelve  acres  per  day  for  the  season 
of  fifteen  davs.     Thus  there  is  saved  60  bushels  of  wheat,  worth 
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If  this  scale  is  at  all  correct^  there  Is,  of  course,  great  difference 
in  machines.  If  the  f9rty  or  fifty  varieties  invented,  and  of  which 
some  thirty  are,  more  or  less,  in  use^  could  all  be  brought  together, 
some  would  run  very  low  in  the  scale^  while  others  would  go  high. 
Of  the  points  in  the  scale  206  (less  10  in  the  eighth  point  of  raking) 
— 196,  are  estimated  in  money,  represent  $196.  In  the  points, 
(2  to  6  inclusive,)  there  is  a  difference  in  money  value  of  say  only 
$14  a  season,  making  $201.  Some  of  the  reapers  would  not,  in " 
thorough  trials,  reach  60  on  these  points,  while  others  would  reach 
160  and  over,  thus  showing  there  may  be  a  difference  in  reapers 
of  over  $100  in  a  single  season^s  use. 

With  so  large  a  difference  in  reapers,  and  the  demand  so  rapid- 
ly increasing,  and  it  being  difficult — ^almost  impossible — for  far- 
mers to  compare  them  themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  so  many 
attempts  should  be  made  to  test  them  by  farmers  united  in  their 
state  and  county  societies.  Yet  how  few  of  the  numerous  trials 
have  as  yet  resulted  in  any  permanent  good  I  Wherefore  this 
abortive  result  in  efforts  which  have  cost  so  much  in  time,  labor 
and  money  to  societies,  committees,  reaper  builders  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  ?  Is  not  the  failure  chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
systematic  plan  to  insure  thoroughness  and  guard  against  mis- 
takes? If  so,  a  good  scale  of  this  kind  will  correct  the  evils,  and 
it  is  useless  to  go  into  trials  without  something  of  the  sort. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS  IN  TRIALS  OF  MOWEBS. 

Cost  of  machine. 

Simplicity  of  construction  to  do  its  work. 

Facilitj  of  management,  including  time  and  room  reqmred  for  turning. 

Durabilitj  and  reliabilitj. 

Adaptation  to  varied  and  uneven  surfaces. 

Adaptation  to  cutting  close  to  the  ground. 

Freedom  of  the  knife  from  clogging  by  ^brous  and  gummy  matter. 

Motive  power,  or  power  required  for  a  given  amount  of  work. 

Rapidity,  or  amount  of  cutting  in  a  given  time. 

The  manner  of  leaving  the  grass  for  curing. 

212 

&SMABES  UPON  THE  MOWING  SCALE. 

After  the  full  remarks  upon  the  reaping  scale,  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  add  much  here.    The  Dlan  is  easilv  understood.     The  four  first 
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ting  machines  that  will  cut  without  choking.  The  eighth  is  not 
altered,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  reduced.  The  ninth  is  re- 
duced six,  because  of  reduction  in  expenses  of  working  the  mower 
as  compared  with  the  reaper.  The  tenth  is  also  reduced,  for 
though  an  important  point,  there  is  not  the  difference  in  mowers 
in  the  manner  of  leaving  the  grass,  to  make  a  higher  amount  ne- 
cessary to  fairly  compare  them.  Nearly  all  leave  the  grass  spread 
perfectly. 

SCALE  FOB  COMBINED  BEAPBRS  A^D  KOWEES.     * 

800    The  reaper  scale. 
2 1 2    The  mower  scale. 
88    Ease  of  couvertibilitj. 

,^650 

W^  all  machines  alike  easily  converted  from  reaper  into  mow- 
er, and  vice  versa^  the  best  combined  machine  would  be  that 
which  reaches  the  highest  aggregate  in  the  two  scales;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  varying  in  this  respect,  this  other  point  must  be  add- 
ed, making  the  points  in  a  perfect  combined  machine  reach  550.'^ 
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IIST  OF  ATAKDS 

AT  THE  FOUBTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  7BB  ILLINOIS  STATE  AORIC0L» 
TUBAL  SOCIETT,  HELD   AT  ALTON,  BEFTEMBEK  30tB,   AND  OCTOBER 

1st,  2o  and  Sd,  1856. 


FARMS,  HEDGES  AND  NURSERIES. 

Best  improTed  and  most  highly  cultivated  farm,  not  less  than  forty  acres — John  Q. 
Armstrong,  Orleans  post  office,  lllinoid,  first  premimn— diploma. 

Beet  arranged  and  most  economically  conducted  grazing  farm,  Jas.  N.  Brown,  Berlin, 
Illinois,  first  premium— diploma. 

Best  and  most  highly  cultivated  nursery,  which  contains  the  best  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  Lewis  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Naperville,  Illinois,  first  premium- 
diploma.  Second  best  and  most  highly  cultivated  nurbcry,  wbich  contains  the  best 
variety  of  fmit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  John  A-  h  Charles  Kennicott,  the  Grove 
Xoraery  and  Gardens,  West  Xorthfield,  Cook  county,  Illinois,  second  premium — ^medaL 

Best  and  largest  amount  of  well  set  and  cultivated  hedge,  on  one  tieurm,  not  less  than 
two  summers*  growth,  in  the  hedge  row,  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  Yirden,  Macoupin  couuty, 
Illihois,  first  premium— diploma  and  the  society's  special  gold  medal 

Best  hedge  of  1,000  rods  and  upwards,  Lewis  H.  Thomas,  Yirden,  Macoupin  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium— diploma  and  silver  medaL 

Best  hedge  of  40  rods,  John  H.  Armstrong,  Otleans  post  ofice,  niinois,  first  premi- 
um— 1 10. 

CLASS  A.— CATTLE. 

NO.  1— TBOROUGH-BREDS,  OP  ALL  BREEDS. 

•  BuLLa— Best  bull,  fom-  years  old  and  over,  first  premium,  |4«>,  "Farmer  Boy,*  Jo» 
seph  Raybnrn,  Bloomin^n,  Illinois.  S<cond  premium,  f20,  **  Baltimore,**  Geo.  M. 
Chambers,  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  Third  premium,  $  10,  "Prince  Albert,**  Benj.  Burt, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

Bei't  bi:l?,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $40,  "  Lt  xineton,**  Elon  Kidred,  Carroll* 
ton,  Gre<  ne  county,  Illinois.     Second  premium,  $20,  *'  Mont  Blmc,**  Ritters  &  Pi>Hock, 
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KoTi. — Committee  recommended  a  premium  of  1 10  to  bull  "Cato/  he  being  coti»ld* 
ered  nearly  equal  to  **  Buckeye.''  They  also  recommend  a  premium  of  like  amount, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  to  **  Sir  Henrv,"  eihibitod  by  Wm.  Black,  Carrollton.  Greene 
county,  lUinois,  and  to  **  Edgar,**  exhibited  by  William  GuWerson,  PmHs,  Edgar  coun- 
ty, Illinois.    These  premiums  hitve  not  yet  been  acted  lipon  by  executire  board. 

Best  bull,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $  40,  **  Bolingbroke,"  H.  M  Cross,  JerseyTille, 
Illinois.  S(  cond  premium,  $20,  '' Pttrfection,"  Elon  Etdred,  Carrollton,  Greene  coutf« 
ty,  Illinois.    Third  premium,  $  10,  "  Fairday,"  i.  N.  Brown,  Berlin,  Dlinois. 

Best  bull  calf,  first  premium,  $  40,  "  Fillmore,"  William  Herriot,  Mahomet,  Cham- 
paign county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $  20,  "  D'Ortley,"  Benjamin  Sanders,  Rhodes' 
Point,  Macoupin  county.  Third  premium,  $  10,  **  Fremont,"  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. 

Cows. — ^Best  cow,  orer  four  years  old,  first  premium,  1 80,  "  Tulip,"  J.  N.  Brown, 
l^rlin,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $15,  *' Bracelet,"  James  M.  Hill,  Jersey  Prairie, 
Cass  county,  Illinois.  Third  premium,  %  10,  **  Sally  Campbell,"  J.  N.  Brown.  *'  Belen** 
J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  commended. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  |S0,  *'  Stella,**  J.  N.  Brown.  Second  pre- 
mium, $15,  **  Beauty,**  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

fiiirtRS.'^Best  hi  ifer,  tWo  years  old,  first  premium,  $  80,  '*  Snowdrop,**  Elliott  Ste- 
phenson, Jacksonville^  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $15,  ^^Fleda,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin, 
Stogamon  county,  Illinois.  Third  premium,  $  10,  *^  Mary,**  Benjamin  Burt,  Urbana 
Illibois. 

Best  heifer,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $  80,  "Lily  Dale,**  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois. Second  premium,  $15,  "Young  Splendor,**  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield.  Third  pre- 
mium, $  10,  "  Ruby,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Illinois.  "  Lallah  Rookh,**  A.  G.  Carle,  com- 
mended.   "  Eglantine,**  J.  N.  Brown,  commended. 

Best  heifer  c^f,  first  premium,  $  80,  "  Helen  Eyer,  2d,**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Illlnoii. 
Second  premium,  $  15,  "  Red  Bud,**  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield,  Illinoia.  Third  premium^ 
$  10,  "  Lida,**  Beigamin  Burt,  Urbana,  Illinoia. 

NO.  2— NATIVES  AND  CROSSES. 

Best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  "Jenny  Lind,**  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  Illinois,  first 
premium,  $  12.  Second  best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  ^  Miss  Dolin,**  H.  S  Spauld- 
ing,  Alton,  Illinois;  second  premium,  $  8.  Third  best  cow,  four  yeTrs  old  and  over, 
*'  Mi^or,**  W.  W.  DaTis,  Bethalto,  Madison  oounty,  Illinois,  third  premium,  $6. 

Best  cow,  three  years  old,  "  Ella.**  J.  D.  Smith,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois, 
first  premium.  $  12.  Second  best  cow,  three  years  old,  "Elvirsi**  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana, 
nilnoifl,  seoond  premimn,  $  8. 

Best  heifer,  two  years  old,  "Jetmy  Lind,**  J.  G.  Strewn,  Orleans,  Morgan  county* 
Illinois,  first  prpmium,  $  12.  Second  best  heifer,  two  years  old,  "Little  Martha,'*  A.  G. 
Carle,  Urbana,  Illinois,  second  premium,  $  8.  Third  best  heifer,  two  years  old  "  Bloe- 
som,**  Wm.  Herriot,  third  premium*  $5. 

Best  heifer,  one  year  and  under  two  years  old,  "  Miranda,**  iL^i^F.^i^V^y^K. 

nola.  fimt  nn^mtnin.  HI  ft. 
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Best  ten  ealves,  A.  G.  C&rlo,  TJrbana,  Illinois,  lint  premium— diploma  Kid  |25> 
NO.  5— WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS,  EXHIBITED  IN  THE  TOKE. 

Best  joke  of  oxen,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  1 15,  **Tom  and  Jerry,**  Urial  Hills, 
Salem,  Marion  county,  Illinois. 

Best  yoke  steers,  two  years  old,  trained  by  boy  under  Id  years,  first  premium — ^medal 
to  **  Dick  and  Darby,**Marsball  Green,  Jacksonville,  Morgan  county,  Illinois. 

To  boys,  not  over  Id  years  of  sge,  training  yoke  of  steers  one  year  old  and  under  two 
years,  first  premium,  medal,  to  Fred.  Maybce,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

KO  G— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  bull  and  five  cows  or  heifers,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards,  James  N.  Brown, 
Berlin,  Illinois,  first  premium— Hltploma  and  $50.  Second  best  bull  and  five  cows  or 
heiters,  from  one  year  old  and  upwards,  H.  Jacoby,  Springfield,  Illinois,  second  premi- 
um— medal  and  |25. 

Best  ten  calves,  male  and  female,  one  year  old,  and  from  any  one  county,  J.  N. 
Brown,  first  premiums-diploma  and  $50.  Second  best  ten  calves,  male  anc\  female^ 
one  year  old,  and  from  any  one  county,  A.  G.  Carle— imedal  and  |2!v. 

CLASS  B.— HORSES, 

NO,  7— THOROUGH-BREDSw 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  |15,  "Action,**  A.  M.  0.  Hawes,  George* 
town,  Vermirion  county,  Illinois.  Second  best  stallion,  four,  yeara  old,  |10,  "Africa,** 
John  Henry,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Best  stallion  colt,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  115,  "  Consternation,**  Elon  Eldred, 
Carrollton,  Illinois  Second  best  st'41ion  colt,  two  years  old,  |10,  "  Sea  Gull,**  A.  M. 
C.  Hawes,  Georgetown. 

BoAt  brood  mare,  over  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  "Rosebud,**  James  G. 
Strawn,  Orleans,  Morgan  county,  Illinois.  Second  best  brood  mare,  over  foujr  yean 
old,  $10,  "Elfin,**  Jerry  Turpin,  Carrollton,  Greene  county,  Illinois. 

Best  fiUy,  over  two  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  "  Prairie  Flower,*'  A.  M.  G.  Hawea. 

NO.  8  —HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK-^OAElSTEI^S. 

Best  stallion,  Ibm-  years  old^  first  pren^lum,  $20,  "  Bell  Founder,**  J.  S.  Stockdale, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Second  best  stalKon,  four,  years  o^d,  $10,  "  St.  Lawrence,*  Edgar 
Griswold,  Whitehall,  Greene  county,  Illinois. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $20,  "Tom  Wond^er,''  Thomas  Smith, 
Springfield,  lllinoig.  Second  best  stallion,  three  years  old,  $10,  "Granite  Stote,**  J.  Y. 
Sawyer,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  Illinois. 

Beat  Bullion  colt,  two  years  old.  first  premium,  $20,  "  Harry  Hill,**  C.  A.  Walker, 
Cirlinville,  Illinois.     Second  premium,  $10,  "Jim  Bell,*'  W.  H  Renfro,  Springfield,  H* 
linois.    "Frank,**  Seth  Evans,  Maysville,  Clay  county,  IlUnois,  commended. 
Best  stallion  colt,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $20,  "  Ton^tit,**  Robert  Green,  Venlcev. 
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Best  brood  mare,  over  four  years  old,  first  premium.  $15,  "  Nancy  DawBon,"  A.  P. 
Cushmin,  VVaynesville,  De  Witt  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  |L0,  **  Morgiauna,** 
Jerry  Turpin,  Carrollton,  Illinois. 

Beat  filly,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $15,  "Mansndo,**  Samuel  Small#»y,  Wo<^d- 
burn,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $10,  ^*  Dolly/'  Milton  Williams, 
Greenfi^'ld,  Greene  county,  Illinois. 

Best  filly,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  $1 5,  "  Fashion,**  A.  M.  Peddicord,  Berlin,  Il- 
linois. Second  premium,  $10,  '*  Lizzie,*'  Wiley  Prewitt,  Betbalto,  Madison  county, 
Illinois. 

Best  mare  colt,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $16,  "Jenny  Lind,"  D.  W.  Corgine,  Fi- 
d**lity,  Jersey  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $10,  **  Nameless  filly,"  D.  Gruber, 
Staunton,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

Best  sucking  colt,  first  premium,  $10,  "  Blaze,"  Nelson  Montgomery,  Edwardsville , 
Madi«on  county.  Second  premium,  $5,  "  Little  Giant,"  Stewart  W.  McCambridge, 
Bunkcrhill,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

NO.  9.^DRAUGHT  UORSES. 

Best  stallion,  four  years  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "  Simpson,"  Abraham  Stotts,  Paris, 
Edgir  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium,  $S,  ** North  America,"  Alfred  A.  Clantou, 
Woodburn,  Illinois. 

Best  stallion,  three  years  old,  first  premium.  $10,  **  Buckeye,"  John  D.  Slack,  De 
Witt  county,  Uiinois.  Second  premium,  $8,  "  Sampson,"  Daniel  Moifort,  Carrollton, 
Illitioii>. 

Best  Stallion,  one  year  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "  Bucephalus,"  Edwin  Henderson, 
Greenfit-ld,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

Bist  arel  Hn^,  thrae  yenrj  old,  second  premium,  $3,  "  Sampson,"  John  Haggard,  Vir- 
den,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

Bjst  mire,  four  years  old.  first  premium,  $P,  "  Susy  Jelton,"  Nelson  Montgomery, 
Edwardaville,  THinoii*.  Second  premium,  $8,  "  Julia,"  Joseph  F.  Taylor,  Mahomet, 
Champaign  county.  Illinois. 

Best  filly,  three  years  old,  first  premium,  $12,  "Cinthy  Ann,"  F.  S.  Casey,  Mt  Ver- 
Bon,  Jefferson  county,  Illinois.     Second  premium,  $8,  ^'Seladore,"  A.  H.  Peddicord. 

Be«t  sucking  colt,  first  premium,  $10,  "  Young  Louis  Napoleon,"  A.  P.  Cushman, 
Waynesville,  lllinoia  Second  premium,  $6^  "Hawkeyc,"  James  G.  Strawn,  Oilcans, 
Horgm  county,  lUinois. 

Best  pair  draught  horses,  first  premium,  $15,  T.  T.  Armstrong,  Fidelity,  Jersey 
county,  Illinois. 

NO.  10.— MATCHED  HORSES  FOR  CARRIAGES. 

First  premium,  $15,  "Queen  and  Sarah,"  W.  H.  Renfro,  Springfield,  Ulinois.  Se« 
cond  premium,  $10,  pair  of  bays,  Andrew  McFarlane,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
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KO.  19.— JACKS,  JENNETS  AOT  MTLES. 

Best  Jack,  four  years  old,  first  premlam,  $15,  **Kentack,^  Nelson  tfontgomerr,  Ed- 
ward.HVille,  Iilin'»i!4.  Sjcoad  premia:n-*-aieddl,  **Freinouc,"  Win.  Jackaon,  SaletOt 
llarioa  county,  Illinois. 

Be?«t  jack,  three  years  oU,  first  promlum,  |15,  "  Compromise,  jr.,"  Ritters  &  Pol- 
lock, Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Best  pair  of  mules  for  firm,  first  premium,  $15,  '^Sal  and  Jin,"  Urial  Mills,  Salem, 
liliQois. 

Best  piir  of  matched  mules,  fir  c^rriaflj**.  three  years  old  and  over,  first  premium, 
$15,  outf  pair,  D.  T.  Bonnell.  Jersey  ville,  Illinois. 

Best  single  mub,  three  years  oU,  fiiit  premium,  $13,  "Deer,**  Wade  Johnson, 
Greenfield,  Greene  county,  Illinois. 

Best  wngle  mule,  twro  years  oI«l,  first  premium.  $10,  "Betty  Bhnk,"  J.  M.  TliM, 
Jersay  Prairie,  Cass  county,  Illiaois.  Sjcuud  premium — medal,  '*  Tuckyhoo,*'  D.  T. 
Bonnell. 

Best  single  mule,  one  year  oil.  first  pr?mium  $10,  "Jenny  L:nl,"  J.  H  Spaars, 
Petersburg,  Men  irJ  county,  Dliuois.  S.-coui  piemlum^>aieddl,  **  Fanny,"  Benjamin 
Trabue,  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Best  mab  colt,  first  premium,  $10.  "  Blac'c,"  Stephen  Green,  Jacksonville,  Iir.nais. 
■    Second  premium — ^medal,  "  Jenny,"  J.  F.  Taylor,  Mahomet,  Illinois. 

NO.  13— SW5EEPSTAKES. 

B2st  ten  colts  (hoj'se,  ass  or  muli,)  fDm  any  one  county,  first  premlum^Diploma 
and  $30.  One  lot  mule  colts,  Nulson  Mv>utgomery,  EJMrardsville,  MudidOn  county, 
i;il/iois. 

Best  «»ta!lion  and  five  brood  marea,  brlmging  to  any  one  person,  or  from  any  one 
county,  first  piemium — Diploma  and  $3o,  one  lot,  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  Madison  county. 
Second  beat  stallion  and  five  brooJ  ulari-,'*,  bel  mging  to  any  one  person,  or  frumnny 
onj  county-^medoi  and  $20,  one  Ijt,  Joseph  Stockdale,  Sprlugfiuli,  Sangamon  county. 

CLASS  C— SHEEP- 
NO.  14,  LOXGWOOLS,  BAKEWELLS,  &a 

B38t  buck,  two  years  old,  B  -nj  im'n  S  lundjrs,  Rhode's'  Point,  Macoupin  county.  II- 
linoii,  ftrsjt  premium,  $1 ).  Secoud  be-^t  buck,  twro  years  old,  Charles  Price,  Berlin, 
Sang  anon  county,  Illinois,  seconl  premium — medal. 

Best  back,  nmler  two  years  old,  Charb^  P*ice,  Berlin,  Sangaman  county,  IHinols, 
first  premium,  $10. 

B'-flt  pen  of  Ave  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  Charles  Price,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county, 
JUiuoia,  first  premium,  $10. 

NO.  13.—MIDDLE  WOOL,  SOUTHDOWN,  &a  ^ 
Best  Southdown  buck,  over  two  years  old,  James  Cdrn2i^%^Ji>TurpIn,  CarroUton, 

r^ ^^.^..•'■r     TUinoifl.  firat  npMininm.  tl'X 
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KO.  16— FRENCH  MEMNOa 

Best  l)uck,  over  two  years  old,  "  King  of  the  West,"  Stipp  k  Latourrette,  CantoD, 
Fulton  county,  Illinois,  firpt  preroiuni— diploma  and  $  10.  Second  best  buck,  over  two 
years  old,  *^  Progress,"  A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield,  SajQgamon  county,  Illinois,  second 
premium — ^medal. 

Best  buck,  under  two  years  old,  "John  Sultan,"  J.  McConncll,  Springfield,  niinois, 
first  premium— -diploma  and  1 10.  Second  best  buck,  under  two  years  old,  ^'  Kansas;" 
Stipp  &  Latourrette,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  second  premium — ^medal. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  Stipp  k  Latourrettee,  Canton,  Fulton 
county,  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  10.  Second  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over 
two  years  old,  Stipp  k  Latourrette,  second  premium — ^medal. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  under  two  years  old,  John  McConnell,  Springfield,  Blinola, 
first  premium — diploma  and  $10.  Second  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  under  two  years  old, 
A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield,  Illinois,  second  premiums—medal. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewe  Iambs,  Stipp  k  Latourrette,  Canton,  Fulton  county,  Illinois,  fii*8t 
premium-— diploma  and  $  10. 

NO.  IT— SPANISH  MERINOS, 

Best  buck,  over  two  years  old,  *'  Blackhawk,"  E.  E.  Gorham,  Hadley,  Will  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  1 10.  Second  best  buck,  over  two  years  old,  C. 
W.  Price,  Berlin,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  second  premium— r-medal. 

Best  buck,  under  two  years  old,  "Favorite,"  E.  E.  Gorham,  Hadley,  Will  county, 
Illinois,  first  premium— diploma  and  1 10.  Second  best  buck,  under  two  years  old, 
**  Vermont,"  A.  B.  McConnell,  Springfield,  Illinois,  second  premium — medal. 

Best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  Charles  Price,  Berlin,  Illinois,  first  pre- 
mium— diplomat  and  $10.  Second  best  pen  of  five  ewes,  over  two  years  old,  L.  Ham- 
lin, Alton,  Illinois,  second  premium — medal. 

Best  buck  and  ten  ewes,  Stipp  k  Latourrette,  Canton,  Fulion  county,  Illinois,  first 
premium — diploma  and  S25.  Second  best  buck  a|id  ten  ewes,  A.  B.  McConnell, 
Springfield,  Illinois,  second  premium-^medal  and  $  16. 

CLASS  D.— SWINE. 

NO.  22. 

Best  boar  for  use  in  this  state,  "Abner,"  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  Bloomiogton,  MoLetn 
county,  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  $10. 

Best  boar,  one  year  old,  **  Milton,"  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  first  premium-i-l  10.  Second 
best  boar,  one  year  old,  "Fremont,"  J.  Y.  Sawyer,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  Illinois, 
second  premium — $6. 

Best  boar,  six  months  old,  "  Grazier,"  Elon  Eldred,  Oarrollton,  Greene  county,  Illi- 
nois, first  premium — $10.  Second  best  boar,  six  months  old,  "  Curly,"  Elon  Eldred, 
second  premium — $  5. 

Best  breeding  sow,  two  years  old,  one  lot,  George  Barry,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  premlj* 
um— diploma  and  $10.     Second  best  breeding  sow,  two  years  old,  "  Princess,"  W.  F. 
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KO.  2  '—SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  lot  of  hogs,  shoals  or  pigs,  not  less  than  one  boar  and  ten  sows,  owned  by  one  . 
person,  Samuel  Armstrong,  Jersey ville,  Jersey  county    Illinois,  first  premium — $20 
and  diploma.     Second  best  lot  of  hogs,  shoats  and  pigs,  not  less  than  one  boar  and  ten 
BOWS,  owned  by  one  person,  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  second  premium — 
medal  and  $  10. 

Best  lot  of  boar  pigs,  under  six  months  old,  not  less  than  ten,  owned  by  one  person, 
&c.,  Samuel  Armstrong,  Jerseyville,  Jersey  county,  Illinois,  first  premium— diploma 
and  $  20.  Second  best  lot  of  boar  pigs,  under  six  months  old,  not  less  than  ten,  owned 
by  one  person,  Ac,  W.  F.  M-  Amy.  second  premium— diploma  and  1 10. 

CLASS  E.— POULTEY. 

♦ 

NO.  24. 

Second  best  Poland  bens,  O.  D.  Wilson,  Ridgely,  Madison  couAty,  second  premium 
— ^medaL 

Best  pair  Cochin  Chinas,  B.  S.  Robinson,  Springfield,  Illinois,  first  premium — 1 8. 
Second  best  pair  of  Cochin  Chinas,  Charles  W.  DiBunock,  Alton,  Illinois,  second  pre- 
mium— ^medal 

Best  lot  turkeys,  not  less  than  two,  third  premium  to  J.  Junett,  Alton,  Illinois — agri- 
cultural periodical,  1 1. 

Best  pair  Poland  ducks,  second  premium  to  W.  B.  Hundley,  Illinois — ^medal.  Third 
premium — agricultural  periodical,  worth  $  1 — to  W.  W.  Webb,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  lot  of  small  ducks,  second  premium — ^medal — awarded  to  Miss  J.  Head,  Alton, 
Dlinoia. 

Best  lot  of  Guinea  hens,  second  premium — ^medal — awarded  to  James  Junett,  Alton, 
Illinois. 

Beat  pair  China  Geese,  J.  T.  De  Baum,  GodfVey,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  first  pre- 
mium— $  3. 

Be«t  pair  native  geese,  first  premium — 1 8 — ^to  Miss  Emeline  Head,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  »how  of  yarioua  breeds,  first  premium— diploma  and  1 5 — C.  W.  Dimmock,  Al- 
ton, Illinois. 

CLASS  F.— FAKM  IMPLEMENTS. 

NO.  25— PLOWS. 
Best  plow,  with  newly  invented  principles  and  arrangements,  Jesse  Frye,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  first  piemium — diploma. 

Best  plow  for  old  ground,  prairie,  L.  Andrews,  Grand  de  Tour,  Ogle  county,  Illinois, 
first  premium — diploma.     Second  premium— medal^D.  C.  McClellan,  Urbana. 

Best  plow  for  clay  soil,  first  premium — diploma — John  Deere,  Moline,  Rock  Island 
countjf  Illinois.  Second  premium— medal — S.  0.  Vaughan  &  Peck,  Naperville,  Du 
Page  county,  niinois.  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 

Best  com  plow— commended — A.  Guitor,  Peru,  La  Siille  county,  Illinois. 
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Bert  snbioll  plow,  firrt  pffTn!tmi--^!pVmr— Jolin  Dcew,  Mollnc,  nilnoU.  Second 
premium— medal — W.  M.  Plant  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mis-ourL 

NO.  26.— ROLLERS,  HARROWS,  ivc 

Bcsthorffe  rake,  first  premium— diplomn — John  W.  Lyttc,  GiiggRville,  Pike  county, 
Illinois.  Second  premium — medal — L.  A.  C.  Brown,  Spaita,  Ruudulpb  county,  I1U- 
nois. 

Best  com  cultivator,  first  premium — diploma — Rockwell  &  Iline,  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois. Secoinl  premium — medal — S.  0.  Vauglmii,  XapervIUe,  Illinois.  John  Deere, 
Holine,  Rock  LUand  county,  Blinoid — comineudcd. 

NO.  27.— SHOVELS,  FORKS,  &c. 

Best  and  most  numerous  yatiety  of  agricultnral  implements,  first  premium — diploma 
and  ten  duUurs — W.  M.  Plant  &  Co.,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 
The  best  six  hay  forks,  first  premium— mednl- -Topping  &  Brothers,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Tho  best  six  manure  foiks,  first  premium — medul — Tupping  &  Brothers,  Alton,  Lli- 
nols. 

Tho  best  Novels,  first  premium— medal — Topping  &  Brother*,  Alton,  Illinois. 
The  best  hoes,  first  premium — ^medal — Topping  &  Rrothers,  Alton,  Illinois. 
The  best  ox  yoke,  first  premtum— medul — IMant  &  Co.,  St  Loni^,  Mis<K)uri. 
Best  budh  scythe,  first  premium — medul — D.  J.  Milhird,  Clayville,  New  York. 

NO.  28.— DRILLS,  CORN  PLANl'ERS,  &a 

Best  gauged  grain  drill,  first  promium — diploma  and  ten  dollars — ^N.  W.  Jones  h 
Co.,  Griggsville,  Pike  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal— J.  N.  Woid, 
Bluomington,  HcLean  county,  Illinois. 

Best  corn  planter,  for  horse  power,  first  promium — diploma  and  >10 — G.  W.  Brown, 
Galesburg,  Knox  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medul  and  $5 — William  K. 
Plant  &  Co ,  St.  Louis,  Mirtsouri. 

Be^t  com  and  seed  planter,  hor^  power  first  premiam-^iploma  and  $10—0.  S. 
Chison.  Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  Ohio.  Third  premium — medal  aud  $5 — Wd- 
liam  VI.  Plant  &  Co.,  St.  Loui»,  Missouri. 

Best  broadcast  sowing  macliine,  first  premium— diploma  and  $10 — Scott,  Dent  & 
Co.,  Magnolia,  Putnam  county.  Illinois.  Secoud  premium— medal  and  $5— Cham* 
bcrliin  &  Smith,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Best  timothy  and  clover  seed  planter,  firbt  premium — diploma  and  $10— Wdliam  S. 
SompsOn,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Best  sod  com  planter,  horse  power,  first  premium— di(.loma  and  |10 — C.  S.  Chison, 
Da}  ton,  Ohio. 

Best  hand  com  planter,  first  premium — diploma  and  tl(^ — A.  Alcolt,  Alton,  Illinois. 
Second  premium — medal  and  $5— J.  Herva  Jones,  Rock  ton,  Illinois. 

NO.  29.— HARVESTERS  AND  MOWERS.  r^^^^T^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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6«>t  hor«^  poirer,  fbr  general  pnrpoeeB,  first  premiiim--diploma  axtd  |10— N.  Han-^ 
■on  &  Co ,  Illinois. 

Best  corn  and  cob  mill,  first  premimn— diplomn — J.  B.  Chadwick,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri.    Commended— Willittm  H.  Plant  k  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Best  portable  saw  mill,  firbt  pi emium— diploma  and  |10— H.  D.  Emery  &  Co., 
'  Chicago,  III  nois. 

Best  fanning  milK  first  prerotum—- d>ploma->-1loacb  &.  Co.,  Clintonville,  Kane  coun- 
ty, Illinois.  Second  premiunF^medal'-»IL  M.  Goodriuli,  Aurora,  Kane  county,  Illi- 
nois. 

The  best  clorer  seed  hulling  machine,  first  premium— dlploma-^ohn  R.  Hoffit, 
Piqua,  Miami  county,  Ohio. 

The  be^t  portable  hay  press,  second  premium — medal  and  |5 — Wm.  M.  Plant  k  Co., 
Sl  Louis,  Miasouii. 

The  best  hay  pitching  machine,  first  premium— diploma  and  |S — Samuel  Armstrong, 
Jerseyville,  Illinois^ 

The  best  com  sh^'ller,  horse  power,  first  premiiun — diploma  and  $10 — John  Van 
Burn,  Magnolia,  Putnam  county,  Illinoi->. 

The  best  corn  shellor,  hani  power,  fir^t  premium — diploma  and  |5 — T.  W.  McFar- 
land.  {So  po.nt  office  mcniioned)  Second  premium — medal — \Vm.  M.  Plant  &  Co., 
St  Louis,  MiMH>uri. 

The  b^Ht  straw  anl  hay  cutter,  fir^t  premium— diploma — Robert  S.  llal?,  Abin^ton, 
£ane  county,  Illinois.     Second  pi*emium — medal — vVm.  M.  Plant,  St.  Loui.«,  Missouri. 

NO.  81.— MISCELLANEOUS  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  chnm,  fir.Ht  premium — medal — O.  C.  Wnlker,  Wyoming,  Stark  county,  Illlnolfl. 
Second  premium — HgiicultuiHl  periodical — F.  Thorpe,  Shelby villc,  Illinois. 

Best  cheese  pi  ess,  first  prcmium-i^medal — \Vm.  M.  Plant  k  Co.,  St.  Louix,  Missouri. 

Best  clothes  washing  machine,  fiist  piemium — medal — J.  £.  Ambrose,  Lena, 
6t<phenson county,  lllino s. 

Be^t  pp'rniig  wheel,  for  flax,  second  premium — agricultuial  peiiodical — Wm.  IL 
Plant  &  Co.,  St  Loui.<>,  Mi;isouri. 

BoFt  Fpinning  wheel,  for  wool,  second  prcmitm— agricultural  pciicdicd^Wm.  M. 
Flaut  &  Co.,  St  Louis,  Missouri. 

CLASS  G-— FAKM  PEODUCTS. 

NO.  82.— GRAIN  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Bent  sample  winter  wheat,  first  premium — 15 — II.  Dishon,  Joncsboro',  Xllinois. 
Second  premium — egriCullurul  periodical — Russell  Hinckley,  BcUeviile,  St.  Clair 
coui.ty,  L'JInois. 

Be.t  sample  spring  wheat,  first  premium — medal — 0.  B.  Ostronder,  Pontiac,  Liv- 
iugdt^n  county.  Illinois.     Second  premium— agricultural  pe"o^gW^«d— ^.^^J^J^pWt, 
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Best  sample  of  Indian  corn,  one  bushel,  in  ears,  first  premium — medal  and  I B — Silas 
Hulbert,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — John  M.  Bell, 
Edwurddville,  Illinois. 

Best  buckwheat,  first  premium — $  6 — ^Thomas  Bradbury,  Griggsville,  Illinois. 

Best  timothy  seed,  first  premium — $  5 — C.  B.  Ostrander,  Pontiao,  Illinois. 

Best  blue  grass  seed,  first  premium — 1 6— Wm.  W.  Webb,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  table  potatoes,  first  premium — 1 5 — C.  G.  Taylor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island 
county,  Illinois.     Second  premium — ^medal — B.  Rose,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  sweet  potatoes,  first  premium — f  6 — Caleb  Noble,  Otter  creek,  Jersey  county, 
Illinois.     Second  premium — medal — Thomas  Bradbury,  Griggsville,  Illinoia. 

Best  table  turnips,  first  premium — medal — Geo.  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  pre- 
mium— agricultural  periodical — James  HcMahan,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  table  beets,  first  premium — medal — James  McMahan,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second 
premium — agricultural  periodical — W.  0.  Hoppy,  Alton,  lUinois. 

Best  parsnips,  first  premium — medal — James  McMahan,  Alton,  Illinoia. 

Be?t  cabbage,  first  premiimi — ^medal — F.  Wooldridge,  Venice,  Madison  county,  Illi- 
nois. Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — Benjamin  L.  Dorsey,  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois. 

Best  tomatoes,  first  premium — ^medal — John  Atwood,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  pre- 
mium— agricultural  periodical — George  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  egg  plants,  first  premium — medal — John  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  peppers,  first  premium — medal — W.  0.  Maxey,  Old  Ripley,  Bond  county,  Illi- 
nois.    Second  premium — agricultural  periodical — John  Atwood,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  Lima  beans,  first  premium — $  6 — George  Barry,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  pre- 
mium— medal — W.  0.  Maxey,  Old  Ripley,  Illinois. 

Best  pole  beans,  first  premium — 1 5 — Matilda  Montgomery,  Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
Second  premium — medal — Silas  Hulbert,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  garden  peas,  first  premium — medal — Thomas  Bradbury, 
Griggsville,  Illinois. 

Best  pumpkins,  first  premium — 1 6 — Silas  Hulbert,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium 
— ^medal — ^Thomas  Jones,  Bethalto,  Madison  county,  Illinois. 

Best  squashes,  first  premium — 1 6 — S.  S.  Miller,'Paddock*s  Grove,  Madison  county. 
Second  premium — ^medal — A.  G  Carle,  Urbana,  l^Uinois.  James  Junett,  Alton,  one  lot 
Italian  squashes — commended. 

Best  watermelons,  first  premium — $  6 — S.  B.  Gillham,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois.  Se- 
cond premium — ^medal^A.  J.  Edwards,  Hlllsboro,  Illinois.  Best  other  melons,  first 
premium — 1 6 — George  Booth,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  carrots,  first  premium — 1 5 — James  McMahan,  Alton.  Illinois. 
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I  NO.  84— HAM,  BUTTER  AI?D  CHEESE. 

Best  boiled  hams,  first  premium — medal  and  $  5— W.  F.  M.  Aray,  Bloomington,  Mc* 
Lean  county,  Illinois.     Second  premium — 1 6 — ^B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  Illinois. 
I  Best  butter,  in  tub  or  firkin,  first  premium— diploma  and  $20 — 0.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Ore- 

gon, Ogle  county,  IDlnois.     Second  premium — ^medal  and  1 10 — 0.  6.  Taylor,  Pleasant 
I  Kidge,  Rock  Island  county,  Illinois. 

Best  butter,  made  in  May  or  June,  first  premium — 1 10 — S.  L.  Miller,  Paddock's 
Grove,  Madison  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — $5—0.  W.  Murtfeldt,  Oregon, 
Illinois. 

Best  fresh  butter,  in  rolls,  first  premium — $  5 — Mrs.  John  Mason,  Godfrey,  Illinois. 
Second  premium — ^medal — Wm.  Squires,  Godfrey,  Illinois. 

Best  cheese,  one  year  old  and  over,  first  premium — 1 10 — Arthur  F.  Bell,  Barry,. 
Pike  county,  Dlinois^  Second  premium — medal — Ann  0.  Allis,  Wayerly,  Morgan 
county,  Illinois. 

Beat  cheese,  one-  year  old,  first  premiiim — $  10 — 0.  G.  Taylor,  Pleasant  Ridge,  Illi- 
DOM.     Second  premium — medal — Isaac  He  vans,  Baristowe,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois. 

NO.,  3&— HONEY,  CAN  FRUITS,  BMAB  AND  CEREAL  FOOD. 

Best  honey,  first  premium — $  6 — J.  T.  De  Baum,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  Illinois^ 
Second  prenlium — medal — James  F.  Mathew,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  preserved  peaclies,  in  cans,  first  premium — 1 5 — Mrs,  L.  M»  Taylor,  Chatham, 
Bangankon  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal — John  Mabee,  Upper  Alton,  Illi- 
nois. 

Best  preserved  tomatoes,  first  premium — $  6 — Benjamin  L.  Dorsey,  Upper  Alton,. 
JUZinois.      Second  premium — medal — J.  S.  Steidley,  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Best  preserved  cherries,  first  premium — $  5 — Mrs*  S.  E.  Robinson,  Springfield,  lUi- 
nolsL      Second  premium — medal — James  D.  Burns,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  preserved  gooseberries,  first  premium — $  5— Mrs.  Dr.  Johns,  Decatur,  Illinois.. 
.Second  premium — medal— Mrs.  S.  B.  Robinson. 

Best  pr<*served  quinces,  first  premium — $5 — George  Barry,  Alton,  Illinois.     Second 
premium — medal — \lrs.  E.  D.  Andrews,  Troy,  Madison  county,  Illinois. 

Beat  apple  butter,  first  premlum-r-l  6 — Mrs.  J.  L.  Scott,  Paddock's  Grove,  Madison- 
county,  Illinois.     Second  premium-<^medalr-John  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  peach  butter,  first  premium— ^  5 — Mrs.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Chatham,  Sangamon. 
\   county,  JJJinois. 

The  best  three  loaves  wheat» bread,  first  premium — 16 — Mrs.  John  Mason,  Godfrey,. 
liadison  countr,  JHinois.  Second  premium — ^medal — Mrs.  Susan  Waples,  BunkerhiU^ 
tfacoupio  caunty,  Illinois. 

The  best  three  loaves  ry«.biread;  fiwt  premium— 1 6— Mrs.  S.  Francis,  Springfield,'. 
Illinois. 
The  best  eponge  cake,  first  premium— $  6— Mrs.  C.  M.  Fisher,  Alton,  Dlinois.     S^^ 
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CLASS  n. 

NO.  Se-FRUIT. 

The  b<»8t  displny  of  fruit  mid  ornamental  trees  from  nuri*enr,  first  premium— diploma 
«nd  IK) — Win.  Stewrtrt&  Sons,  Qiiincy,  Adams  county,  UHnuid.  Second  premium-— 
medal  and  $  3 — John  Sigerson  &  Brothers,  Sc  Loui'«,  Missouri. 

The  best  and  greatt>8t  vuriety  of  applet,  named  and  labeled,  (i'St  premium— diploma 
— Tyli*r  iIc\Vht>rt*T,  Milk'ribur;^,  Mercer  county,  lUiuois.  Second  premium — medal- 
Win.  Stewart  &  SoiiF,  Quiiii-y,  I  li.ioin.  Tiiird  piemium — horticultuvjl  peiiodicnl — John 
It  Wood-*,  Alt«'n,  Illinois.     Wd  is  Willard,  Junt'sboro,  IlJinoi.s  one  lut — commended. 

The  best  twenty-five  varic*iie8  of  apples,  for  all  purposes,  fir?t  premium— diploma— 
Wiilisini  Stewart  &  Sons,  Quincy,  IJl  nois  Second  premium — medal — John  S.  Gal- 
b^aitli,  Mt  Vernon,  Jefferson  county,  Iirmois. 

The  best  quinces,  fi»8t  premium — diploma — John  Sig^son  k  Brothers.  Second  pre- 
mium— niedul — Thomas  Jones,  Ueihalro,  Mndibon  county,  Illinois.  Third  premium— 
ivot  ticultural  periodicnl — Charles  Howard,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  six  bunches  of  grapes,  fi«st  premium — diploma — John  R.  Wood*,  Altos, 
Illinois.     Second  preraium-^medal — A.  Q   Wolford,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  and  greatest  variety  of  good  native  grapes,  first  premium — diploma — Au- 
gustUH  Shepp  irJ,  Ueimepin,  Putnam  county,  lUinuis 

The  best  twelve  bottles  of  cider,  first  premium — diploma — Mrs.  L.  Scarritt,  Monti- 
ocUo,  llUnoit}. 

The  best  three  bottles  wine  from  any  other  fruit,  first  premium — diploma — Reorge 
Barry,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium — ^mcdul — Gersham  Flagg,  Paddock'ti  Grov«, 
Illinois. 

The  best  and  most  perfect  system  of  naming  and  classifying  fruit  trees  tn  nursery 
and  orchard,  fii-st  premium — diploma  and  |  lu — William  Stewart  &  Sons,  Quincy,  lUl- 
aoia. 

KO.  87— FLOWERS. 

The  best  and  greatest  variety  of  named  flowers,  first  premium — diploma  and  $  5— 
Orlando  Ordway,  Lawn  Ridge,  MarAhall  county,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal— 
Miss  Sarah  Gordon,  L\nnville,  Morgan  county,  Illinois. 

Verbenas,  greatest  and  best  display,  first  premium — medal — L.  Ellsworth,  Naper. 
ville,  Du  Page  county,  Illinois. 

The  heht  and  most  tastefully  arraiis:ed  pair  of  flat  hand  bouquets,  first  premium- 
diploma — Dr.  Fred  Humbert,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  premium — medal — John 
At  wood,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  and  greatest  variety  of  dried  plants  and  herbs,  arranged  and  named  botnnl- 
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The  best  portable  flouring  machine,  J.  A,  Fonmar,  (?)  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  ftsi  prml 
um — ^medal. 

The  beat  morticing  and  tenoning  machine,  Topping  k  Brothers,  Alton — medaL 
The  best  sowing  machine,  C.  W.  Crosby,  St  Louis — medal. 

NO.  89— PHTLOSOPfflCAL,  CHEMICAL.  SURGICAL,  DENTAL,  DRAWIXO, 
PAIXTING,  SURVEYIXG  AXD  LEVELING  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARA- 
TUS  OP  FINE  WORKMANSHIP. 

The  best  display  of  philosophical  and  mathematical  instruments,  first  premium- 
medal — W.  &  L.  Gurley,  Troy,  Netv  York. 

Dental  instruments,  A.  M.  Leslie,  St.  Louis — ^medal. 

The  best  theodolite,  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  first  premium — ^medaL 

The  best  leveling  instrument,  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,   Troy,  New  York — ^medaL  ] 

Surveyor's  compass,  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley — medal. 

One  set  fine  teleg^ph  apparatus,  Caton  A.  Doyle,  Ottawa,  Illinois — ^medaL 

NO.  41— STOVES,  CASTINGS,  CAST  METALS,  BRASS  AND  BELL  FOUNDERS 

WARE. 

The  best  parlor  stove,  "  Young  America,**  Michael  McGuirr,  Alton — medal. 
The  best  cooking  stove,  (coal  fire)  *^  New  Era,**  Michael  McGuire,  Alton — ^medaL 
Best  cast  iron  gate,  Morris  Pawley,  St  Louis,  Missouri — medal. 
Best  iron  fence,  twenty  rods,  Pawley  k  McVedder,  St.  Louis,  Missouri— medaL 

NO.  42— VEHICLEa 

The  best  display  of  choicest  carriages,  of  various  kinds,  T.  B.  Edgar,  St.  Louls-^ 
medal. 

The  best  two  horse  carriage,  T.  B.  Edgar,  St  Louis— medal 

The  best  carriage,  for  one  or  two  horses,  Buckmaster  &  Wise,  Alton,  first  premium 
diploma.     J.  B.  Clark,  Bunkerhill,  Macoupin  county,  IlIinoiB,  second  premium — ^medaL 

The  best  top  buggy,  J.  B.  Clark,  Bunkerhill,  Illinois,  first  premium— diploma. 

The  best  open  buggies,  Shibley  &  Pierce,  Carlinvillc,  lUinoi*',  first  premium— <iiplo» 
ma.     Samuel  Hij^by,  Whitehall,  Greene  county,  Illinois,  second  premium — mcdul. 

6.  S.  Manning,  Springfield,  one  buggy,  improvement  on  springs — diploma  recom- 
mended by  committee. 

The  best  wagons,  Boyden  k,  Oosfydel,  (?)  Urbana,  Illinois,  second  premium — medaL 

Charles  Davis,  Troy,  Madison  county,  two  horse  wagon— commended. 

Farm  wagons,  ibr  all  purposes,  Morgan  &  Oberdorf,  Paris,  Illinois,  first  prenuun^- 
dinloma. 
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KO.  44— COOPERS',  CARPENTERS'  AND  BASKET  MAKERS'  WARE 

The  best  specimens  cedar  ware,  C.  G.  Warner  &  Co.,  St.  Louis — medal 
The  bejtt  tight  barrel,  for  liquids  an.l  meats.  Miles  Scott,  Alton — ^medaL 
The  best  lot  of  flour  barrels.  Miles  Scott — ^mcdal. 

;tfO.  45— FURRIERS',   CURRIERS',   TRUNK   MAKERS'  AND   SHOE   MAKERS' 

PRODUCTS. 

Tho  best  trayeling  trunk,  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton — ^medal. 

The  best  pair  of  gent's  winter  boots,  L.  B.  VV.  Stewart,  Alton — ^medoL 

The  best  plow  hamers,  M.  W.  Carroll,  Alton — medal. 

The  best -wagon  harness,  for  farm,  M.  W.  Carroll,  Alton — medal. 

The  best  carriage  harness.  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton — medaL 

Saddle  and  bridle,  for  general  purposes,  M.  W.  Carroll,  Alton — ^medaL  Saddld  tni 
bridle,  for  general  purposes,  J.  J.  Ingles,  Springfield — medal. 

The  best  riding  saddle,  (spring  seat)  J.  J.  Ingles,  Springfiell — ^medal 

The  bofit  lady's  saddle,  (spring  seat)  J.  J.  Ingles,  Springfield — ^medaL 

The  best  horse  collar,  Hildc'brand  k  Co.,  St.  Louis — medal  The  best  horse  collar, 
Turner  &.  Sidway,  Alton — medal  recommended. 

NO.  46— BOOKBINDERS'  AND  PAPER  MAKERS'  PRODUCTS,  HATTERS'  AND 
UPHOLSTERS'  WORK. 

The  besl  suit  of  bound  books.  Gardener  &  White,  Quincy,  Adams  county,  lUinoif— 
medal 
The  best  fur  hat,  Joseph  H.  Adams,  Springfield — ^medal 
The  best  silk  hat,  Lewis  &  Groshon,  St.  Louis — ^medal 
The  best  lot  of  caps,  Lewis  &  Groshon,  St.  Louis — ^medal 

XO.  47— WORKED  METALS  AND  HARDWARE— AMERICAN  MANUFACTURB. 

The  befit  six  axes,  Topping  k  Brothers,  Alton — ^medal. 
The  best  bank  look,  S.  T.  Hopson,  Chesterfield,  Illinois — medal 
The  bent  horse  shoes,  Thomas  Richardson,  Alton,  Illtnoi:) — medal    The  best  horse 
tho<>s,  J.  McLellan,  Woodburn,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois — recommended. 
The  best  horse  shoe  nails,  David  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — medal 

CLASS  K. 

NO.  48.— MUSICAL  INSTUMENTS,  &c. 

The  best  band,  William  Erbeck's,  German  band,  Alton — diploma  and  |50. 
The  best  boudoir  piano,  first  premium — ^medal— E.  Trencher,  (?)  Alton,  Illinois. 
The  best  square  piano,  first  premium — medal — Henry  Lea,  Alton,  Illinois. 
The  best  melodeon,  first  premium — medal— tE.  Trencher,  (?)  Alton,  Hlinoisi        ^ 
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The  best  animftl  painting,  in  water,  first  premium— ^ploma—^olm  TiUh^  Altoo^ 
minoia 

The  best  animal  daguerreotjpes,  first  premium— diplomar—O.  T.  Comwell,  Altoo» 
nnnoia 

The  best  specimen  of  flower  painting,  second  premium — medal' — Miss  Ann  Thoro- 
borjr.  Belleville,  Illinois. 

The  best  daguerre.iiypes,  first  prem'um— diploma — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St  LoqI% 
MiHSouri.    Second  premium — medal-^R.  M.  Cole,  Peoria,  Illinoia. 

The  best  ambrotypes,  first  premium — diploma — C.  T.  Com  well,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  Illinois  land»cape,  in  oil,  first  premium— -diploma — Miss  £.  C.  Everett^ 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  fancy  painting,  in  oil,  first  premium— diploma^-lfrs.  B» 
Smith,  Alton,  Uliuoia     Second  premium — medal — £.  B.  Bruner,  Altoii,  Illinois. 

The  best  copper  plate  engraving,  second  premium— medal — W.  C.  Fairthornt^ 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  best  pencil  drawing,  first  premium— diploma — Charles  Euechler,  Springfield, 
lUinoia.  Second  premium — medal — Mrs.  L.  B.  C.  £dwardd,  Belleville,  St  L  air  coun- 
ty, Illinois. 

The  best  en  yon  drawing,  first  premium— diploma — E.  W.  Boyd,  Godfrey,  Madison 
county,  Ulinoia     Second  premium — ^medul — Miss  Mary  E.  ARen,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  penmanship,  first  premium — diploma — Bryant  k  Strattoii« 
Chicsgo,  Illinois.    Second  premium — medal — J.  W.  McClure,  Jonesboro',  Illinois. 

The  best  specim*  n  of  electrotypiug,  first  premium— diploma — J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St 
Louio,  Missouri. 

Best  specimen  of  archite6tur:^I  drawing,  first  premium — diploma — Charles  EaecUery 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

NO.  50.— DESIGNS  AND  MODELa 

The  best  design  for  farm  cottages,  first  premium— <lip!oma  and  |40— Joseph  A» 
Miller,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  design  of  a  building  and  furniture  for  high  school,  first  premium— diplo- 
ma and  $20 — W.  F.  M.  Arny,  of  Bloomiugton,  for  design  by  J.  C.  Dore,  esq ,  of  Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

The  best  design  of  a  building  for  district  school  house,  second  premium — medal— 
Oliver  Albertson,  Canton,  Washington  county,  Indiana. 

The  best  design  for  an  ice  house,  first  premium— <liploma  ^d  1 10— Oliver  Albet^ 
son.  Canton,  Indiana. 

The  best  design  for  a  hog  pen  or  honse,  first  premium— diploma — ^Wm.  0.  Mazoy^ 
Old  Ripley,  Bond  county,  Illinois. 
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The  best  fleece  of  middle  Wool,  W.  B.  Hundley,  Alton,  first  premium— <[!ploma. 

The  best  fleece  of  merino  wool,  H.  S.  Latourrette,  Canton,  Fulton  comity,  Illinois, 
Bnt  premium — diploma. 

The  beftt  ten  yards  of  satinet,  first  premium — diploma — H.  M.  Armstrong  k  Co., 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

The  bct-t  rag  carpet,  first  premium— diploma — Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Miller,  Upper  Al* 
ton,  Illinois. 

The  best  pair  of  woolen  fringe  mittens,  second  premium — medal-^lirs.  E.  0.  Dewey, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

NO.  62.— HOUSEHOLD  FABEICS. 

The  best  woolen  carpet,  25  yards,  Calvin  A.  Reese,  Alton,  niinois— ^ 
The  best  double  carpet  coverlet,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Blackburn,  Paris,  Edgar  connty,  Hlinola 
-15. 

The  best  10  yards  jeans.  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Earnest,  Springfield,  Illinoift— 13. 
The  best  woolen  blankets,  H.  M.  Armstrong  k  Co.,  Springfield,  Illinois— $3. 
The  best  10  yards  kerseys,  H.  M.  Armstrong  k  Co.,  Springfield,  Illinois — $8. 
The  best  pair  woolen  stockings,  (knit,)  Mrs.  Ursa  Brown,  Jacksonville,  Dlinois — 12. 
The  best  worsted  knit  stockings,  Ann  Griswold,  Blufldale,  Greene  county,  Illinoia. 
The  best  stocking  yam,  H.  M.  Armstrong  k  Co.,  Springfield,  Illinois — 12. 
The  best  foot  mat,  Miss  Mary  Robinson,  Alton,  $3. 

NO.  53.— NEEDLEWORK. 

The  best  evidence  of  taste  and  skill  in  plain  needlework,  by  a  girl  under  fourteen 
years  old — 15 — Miss  Annie  Brown,  JackFonviJle,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  darning  or  repairing,  first  premium — 16 — Mrs.  H.  J.  Frtter- 
son,  Alton,  Illinois  Second  best  specimen  of  darning  or  repairing — 12 — Mrs.  Dr.  H. 
€.  Johns,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

The  best  specimen  of  darning  or  repairing,  by  a  girl  under  fourteen  years  old,  first 
premium,  Mitss  Cora  E.  Kennicott,  West  Northfield,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

The  best  pair  of  knit  hose,  first  picmium— $2— Miss  R.  L.  Cbapin,  Waverly,  Mor- 
gan county,  Illinois. 

The  best  pair  of  fancy  hose,  for  children,  first  premium — (2— Mrs.  Benjamin  L 
Dorsey,  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  domestic  counterpane,  first  premium — f  £ — ^Miss  E  P.  Louther,  Alton,  H- 
linois.     Second  best  domestic  counterpane — 12 — Mrs.  L.  H.  Mathews,  Alton,  D11noi& 
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and  skill  in  ornamental  needlework — $2 — ^Mrs.  Dr.  Frederick  Humbert,  Upper  Alton, 
lUinoie. 

A  medal  was  recommended  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Mallorj,  of  GapeyTille,  Illinois,  for 
worked  ottoman  cover,  and  the  namo  was  allowed  by  executive  bo  rd.  Also,  a  fir^t 
premium  of  $5  to  Mrs.  D.  Bates,  oi  Pittafield,  Pike  county,  Illinois,  for  worked  man- 
tilla, allowed  by  executive  board. 

Miss  Lydia  Say  ward,  of  Upper  Alton,  llIiDois,  lace  cape  and  edgings-— commended. 

[Note. — ^Tbe  regular  fin  t  premium  under  this  head  was  awarded  to  a  jewelry  csk*, 
by  Mr&  Dr.  Frederick  Humbert,  of  Upper  Alton;  but  the  article  being  removed,  con- 
trary to  rule  of  the  society,  the  committee  awarded  premium  as  above.] 

The  best  evidence  of  taste  and  skill  in  ornamental  needlework,  by  a  girl  under  14 
years  old,  first  premium — $6 — Miss  Ella  Patterson,  Alton,  Illinois.  Second  best  ca- 
dence of  taste  and  skill  in  oruamental  needlework-^!  2-^Mids  Agatha  F.  Humbert, 
Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

The  best  worked  collar,  first  premium — 1 5 — Mrs,  0.  D.  Yedder,  Whitehall,  Dlinoii. 
Second  best  worked  collar — 12 — Mi-s.  Mary  Buell,  Upper  Alton,  llliaois. 

The  best  n<*edleworked  handkorchit-f,  first  premium — |5^A.  Ritchman,  Highland, 
Madison  county,  Illinois.  Second  best  needlcwcrked  handkerchief — 12 — Miss  Mary 
G.  Sneetl,  Godfrey,  Illinois. 

Best  needleworked  infunt^s  dress,  first  premium — $6 — Miss  Ann  Wilson,  Beilb, 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois. 

Best  needleworked  skirt,  fiist  premium — $  2 — Miss  Mary  E.  Hamlin,  Alton,  Hlinois. 

Best  evidence  of  tsste  snd  skill  in  worsted  embroidery,  first  premium — 12 — Mrs.  M. 
M.  Van  Deusen,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  E.  N  Wilson,  Winchester,  Illinois,  piano  cover— commended. 

Best  evidence  of  taste  and  t  kill  in  worsted  embroidery,  by  girl  under  14  years  old, 
first  premium — 1 2 — Mary  F.  Washburn,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Committee  recommended  a  second  premium  of  $  1  to  Miss  Sarah  Wright,  of  Kaper* 
ville,  DuPage  county,  Illinois,  for  worsted  satchel,  w!.ich  was  allowed  by  executive 
board. 

Best  worked  chair  cover,  first  premium — 1 2 — Mrs.  Wm.  McMahan,  Alton,  Dlinoii. 

Best  crotchet  work,  first  premium — 1 2'^Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Daris,  Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  pair  slippers,  first  premium — $  2 — Mrs.  Allen  Withers,  Bloomington,  Hlinoii. 

Committee  recommended  a  second  premium  of  $  1  to  Miss  Carrie  Close,  of  Decatur, 
Hlinois,  which  was  allowed  by  executive  board. 

Best  embroidered  dress,  for  child,  first  premium— 1 2— Mrs.  S.  Francis,  Springfield, 
Hlinois. 

Committee  recommended  a  second  premium  of  1 1  to  Mrs.  W.  Stewart,  of  Alton, 
Hlinois,  which  was  allowed  by  executive  board. 

Best  made  fine  shirt,  first  premium — 1 2 — Mrs.  E.  L.  GiUham,  Exeter,  Scott  county, 

minoijL 
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KO.   64— NATtRAL   HISTORY,   GEOLOGY,    BOTANY,   &c.— NATITBAL   PRO- 
DUCTS OF  ILLINOIS. 

Best  collection  of  sheilas  illustrating  the  conchology  of  Illinoifi,  frat  preminm-— di- 
ploma and  $  10 — Robert  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  West  Noithfitrld,  Cook  countj,  Iir.noia. 

Bef*t  collection  native  wood^,  first  premium— diploma  and  $  10 — J.  L.  Scott,  Pad- 
dock*8  Grove,  Illinois. 

Best  collection  of  nnmed  inflects  of  Illinois,  first  premium — diploma  and  1 10— 4lo- 
.bert  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  West  Northfteld,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Be%t  collection  illustrHting  zoology  of  Illinois,  first  premium— diploma  aad  $  10 — 
Robert  Kennicott,  The  Grove,  West  Northfield,  Cook  countj,  lllinoia 

Best  botanical  collection  of  IllinoiR,  frst  premium— diploma  and  1 10— Robert 
Kennicott,  The  Grove,  Cook  county,  IlJinoia. 

Best  collection  of  stufiVd  birds  firbt  premium— diploma  and  1 10 — ^Robert  Kennicott, 
The  Grove,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Bv  St  collection  of  forty  spccie9  of  reptiles,  first  premium— diploma  and  1 10 — ^Ro  • 
bert  Kennicott,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

Best  collection  of  twenty-five  species  of  fishes,  first  premium— diploma  and  flO 
—Robert  Kennicott,  Cook  county,  Illinois. 

NO.  55— CHEMICALS. 

Best  specimen  winter  candles,  first  premium — medal — Alexander  Prlngle,  Jr.,  Upper 
Alton,  Illinois. 

Best  lot  lime,  Charles  Trumbull,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  premium — medal 

Bebt  lot  lime,  A.  N.  RushcI  &  Co.,  Alton,  Illinois,  first  premium — ^medal. 

Best  lot  lime,  J.  Lock  &  Brother,  Alton,  Tllinois,  first  premium — medaL 

Best  writing  ink,  first  premium — medal — A.  J.  Gillingham  k  Co.,  St.  Louis,  HitioarL 

NO.  58— GLASS,  CROCKERY,  STONEWARE.  BRICKS  AND  TILES— AMERICAN 

MANUFaCTORE. 

Best  lot  of  dappled  yellow  ware,  &c.,  George  Sweetenham,  Upper  Alton,  HHjiols,  first 
premium — ^meduL 

Best  specimens  of  stoneware,  Uhlrich  k  Wietfield,  Upper  Alton,  Illinoiti  first  pre- 
mium— ^medaL 

Best  specimens  of  Terra  Cotta  ware,  C.  R.  Harrison,  Upper  Alton,  nilnois,  first  pre- 
mium— medal. 

Best  specimens  of  Rockingham  ware,  H.  Sawyer,  Upper  Alton,  lUmoIs,  first  premi- 
um— ^medal. 

NO.  57— MISCELLANEOUS  METAL— WOOD  AND  STONE. 
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Liims'  pftt^nt  sel^actmg  farm  gate,  Gko.  Jolioson,  Alton,  Illicota — medal 

Two  jars  Washiiif^ton  cling  peaches,  preserved  in  spirits  in  1355,  James  D.  Borzui, 
Alton,  Illinois — medal. 

One  lot  five  SaflFolk  pigs,  two  months  old,  X  Y.  Sawjer,  Godfrey  P.  0.,  Illinois — 
volume  **  UUnuis  Farmer." 

Two  cans  preserTed  plnmS)  jellow  gage  and  d^mison.  A-  G.  Waljford,  Alton,  Ll.nols 
— medal. 

One  iron  safe  burglar  proof  lock,  Charles  Hoebn,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

One  ridinnc  Widle  and  martingale,^  Chmtian  Wuerker,  Alton,  Illinois — volume 
**  Prairie  Farmer." 

One  lot  rifle  and  shot  guns,  Chris.  Wuerker,  Alton^  Illinois — volume  "IllinoU 
Farmer." 

One  specimen  <mental  painting,  in  form  of  an  ornamental  tabb  top.  Miss  VL  J.  Jud- 
iin,  Bunkerhill,  Illinoi:)— diploma. 

One  pair  congress  gaiter.*,  Mrs.  Wilhers,  Bloomington,  Illinois — 12. 

One  lot  English  collars,  Turner  k  Sidway,  Alton,  I  litiois — diploma. 

One   white  patent  leather  saddle.  Turner  &  Sidwaj,  Alton,   Illinois — "lUlnola 
Farmer." 

One  ladj's  imported  bridle  and  martingale.  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton,  niinois— com- 
m^ended 

One  set  silver  plated  buggy  harness,  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton,  Mnois — volume 
"Prairie  Farmer." 

One  hard  leather  traveling  valise.  Turner  &  Sidway,  Alton,  IHinois — commended* 

One  lot  Fairbank*s  platform  scales,  Clark  &  Co  ,  St  Loui^  Missouri — medal. 

One  lot  ornamental  leather  work,  Miss  E.  Reigart,  Alton,  IJinois — commeuded*. 

One  fos.<<il  bone,  B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  Illinois — diploi9a. 

One  set  hay  scales,  Fairbank's  patent,  Clark  &  Co.,  SL  Louis,  Misnourl—Kliplomm 
One  fat  ox,  four  years  old,  and  one  fat  steer,  six  years  old,  Buckmaster  &  Wite^ 
Alton,  Illinois— diploma. 

One  shell  work  cabinet  and  other  articles— a  magnificent  display  of  sjtill,  worthy  spe- 
cial notice — Mrs.  J.  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Illinois — medal  and  $  10. 

Worsted  worked  landscape,  David  Robinson,  ^boy  under  TZ  years)  Altop,  Illlaoi^  ' 
medal. 

Oue  lot  mangel  wurtzel  beets,  Geo.  Boone,  Alton,  lUinoifr^volume  '*  Illinois  Farm- 
er." 

One  glass  show  case,  for  hats  and  caps,  Lewis  k  Groshon,  St  Louis,  Missouri— di- 
ploma. 

One   iar  hrflndv  IVftrllAa    T.    C    yXnTirkncknalrt      ATf/\n     TIlmniQ mA/1n1 
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One  circular  saw  mill,  Sfcigleman,  Johnson  h  Co.,  Alton,  I111no(i-*dlplo 

One  mantle,  worked  with  silk  flo3s,  Amelia  Hoffineiater,  Alton,  IlUnoia— >$  1. 

One  lot  essences,  A.  J.  Gillingham  &  Co.,  St  Loois,  Ifissottri — rolume  **  Prairie 
Farmer.** 

One  pyramid,  made  of  candy,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Fisher,  Alton,  Illinois--»diploma. 

One  lot  m  irble  sculpture,  Beaumont  k  Kilne,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

One  hogshead,  made  by  machinery,  Stewart  &  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — rolumt 
•*  Prairie  Farmer." 

One  worked  handkerchief,  Mrs.  Mary  Bull,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois — 1 2. 

Two  funcy  suspension  flower  baskets,  worked  by  a  girl  under  seven  years,  MIis  Sarah 
Wright,  Naperville,  Illinois— 1 2. 

Oae  sulky,  Thomas  West,  Racine,  Wisconsin — **  Illinois  Farmer," 

One  lot  of  locks.  Chirles  Hoehn,  Alton,  IHinoiH—  volume  "Prairie  Farmer." 

One  cider  mill,  Root  k  Piatt,  Alton,  Illinois — diploma. 

Two  oil  portraits,  G.  Douglas  Sidway,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  "  Prairie  Farmer,** 

One  American  eagle,  living,  Samuel  Amy,  Bloomington,  Illinois— medal 

One  pair  Poland  chickens,  Samuel  Amy,  Bloomington.  Illinois— medaL 

On3  m'.U  to  scour  and  separate  wheat,  Campbell  k  Heberling,  Quincy,  UUnois—dU 
ploma. 

One  lightning  conductor,  M  L.  Arnold,  Amboy,  Lee  county,  Illinois — volume  "Prai- 
lie  Farmer.*' 

One  jar  preserved  pears,  Mrs.  E.  Montgomery,  E  Iwardsville.  Illinois— medaL 

One  jiir  pear  jelly,  Mrs.  E.  Montgomery,  Eivfard-*ville,  Illinois— commended. 

One  prC'ts  wringer,  for  wringing  clothes,  Jonathan  Read,  Alton,  Illinois — volums 
"  Illinois  Farmer." 

One  cutting  pick,  D.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — volume  "  Prairie  Farmer." 

One  undermining  pick,  D.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois— volume  •*  Prairie  Farmer." 

One  6eai*8  cuttiug,  planing  and  moulding  machine,  M.  G.  Moise  k  Ca,  St.  Louis, 
'  Missouri — diploma. 

One  pair  lady*s  white  satin  slippers,  L.  B,  W.  Stewart  k  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri- 
commended. 

One  pair  fancy  brocade  satin  slippers,  L.  B.  W.  Stewart  Ic  Ca,  St  Louis,  Missouri — 
commended. 

One  Gear's  machine  for  cutting  and  moulding  irregular  wood  work,  M.  G.  Moise  k 
Co.,  St  Louis,  Missouri — ^volume  "Prairie  Farmer." 

One  portable  engine,  M.  G.  Moise,  St  Lonis,  Missouri— diploma. 

One  white  moss  velvet  bible  cushion,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Mallory,  Caseyville,  Illinois — 1 2. 

One  lot  pickled  peaches,  and  watermelon  molasses,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Woods,  Alton,  Illiuols 
—  medal 

One  grass  wreath,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Murray,  Alton,  Illinois — ^medal.  ^-^  ^ 

One  specimen  sign  painting,  George  M.  Sander,  Alton,  Dlinois — diplomVr'^^^^^ 
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One  can  preserved  pears,  Mrs.  fi.  D.  Andrews,  Troy,  Illinois — ^medaL 

One  lot  Chinese  sugar  cane,  Lewis  McGowan,  Upper  Alton,  Illinois— commended. 

One  improved  post  driver,  D.  H.  Dragstrem,  Waynesville,  De  Witt  cauntj,  Illinois— 
*'  Prairie  Farmer.*' 

One  pair  worked  pantaletts,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Andrews,  Troy,  Madison  county,  Illinois — 1 2. 

One  set  Fairbanli's  counter  scales,  Clark  &  Co.,  St  Louis,  Missouri — commended. 

One  double  com  plow,  W.  F.  Sheppard,  Girard,  Macoupin  county,  Illinois — ^medaL 

One  picture  frame,' Miss  H.  J.  White,^  Upper  Alton,  Illinois — medal. 

One  lot  fine  ornamental  pencil  work,  Horace  Heath,  Onarga,  Iroquois  county,  nil* 
nois— diploma. 

One  lot  specimens  card  writing,  Horace  Heath,  Onarga,  HHnois— diploma. 

One  How*8  elliptic  spring  bed  bottom,  J.  R.  Bradstreet,  Chicago,  Hlinois— commend- 
ed. 

One  lot  five  pairs  Brahma  Pootras,  Isaac  Redman,  Woodbum,  Hlinois— diplomik 

One  set  tin  cooking  stove  apparatt.s,  N.  Maguire,  Alton,  Illinois— diploma. 

One  lot  wire  work,  E.  R.  Davis,  St  Louis,  Missouri — commended. 

One  lot  fire  proof  safe^,  N.  Constable,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — not  tried-^merits  not 
known. 

One  bull,  "  Kossuth,*'  (without  pedigree,*)  J.  H.  Blaokboro,  Paris,  lUinois— diplo- 
ma and  $  10. 

One  lot  ChittagongR,  Homer  Stanford,  Alton,  Illinois— commended. 
One  lot  cow  bcllji,  J.  C.  Moore,  Collinsville,  Madison  county,  Illinois-— commended. 
One  engineer's  transit,  W.lliam  Groby,  Troy,  N.  Y.— diploma. 
One  lot  gold  embroidery,  Andrew  Reinbolt,  St  Louis,  Missouri— commended. 
On©  universal  joint,  a  good  article,  worthy  of  special  notice,  J.  Hinkley,  ChailestODy 
Cole3  county,  Illinois— diploma. 
One  portable  twier  iron,  A.  Dillman,  Plainfield,  Will  county,  Hlinois— c<mimeaded. 
One  case  millinery  goods,  A.  G.  Hough,  St  Louis,  Missouri — ^medal 
One  lot  pickled  sweet  pears,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Kinder,  Edwardsville,  Illinois— commended. 
One  Jot  plum  preserves,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Kinder,  Edwardsville,  Illinois— commended. 
One  knit  bed  spread,  A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  Illinois— commended. 
One  lot  three  dozen  brooms,  A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  Illinois— commended. 
One  case  of  brushes  and  fancy  articles,  A.  Rockwell,  Jacksonville,  Illinois— diploma. 
One  lot  four  bunches  shingles,  G.  L.  Huntingdon,  Springfield,  Illinois.     One  lot 
weatherboard! lig  and  flooring,  G.  L.  Huntingdon,  Springfield,  Ulinois.    Diploma  for 
the  two  entries. 

One  tire  shrinker,  (for  wagon  tiring,)  J.  L.  Warfield,  Girard,  Macoupin  comity,  nil* 
nois — commended. 
One  lot  four-tined  manure  forks,  D.  J.  Willard,  Clayville,  K.  T.— commended 
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One  fire-board,  shell  and  leather  work,  John  Cooper,  Upper  Alton,  IlUnoiB — madiL 

One  lot  agricultural  and  horticultural  books,  J.  Sigerson  k  Bro.,  St  Louia,  Ho.— > 
commended. 

One  store  lock,  S.  T.  Hopnon,  Chesterfield  Illinois— -commended. 

One  straw  fork,  D.  J.  Millard,  Clayville,  New  York— commended. 

One  hay  fork,  D.  J.  Millard,  Clayville,  New  York — commended. 

One  hay  knife,  D.  J.  Millard,  Clayville,  New  York— commended. 

One  soda  fountain,  C.  W.  Irwin,  St.  ]U>ni8,  Missouri — commended. 

One  lot  Victoria  rhubarb,  J.  Sigerson  k  Bro.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri— yolam«  "Prairif 
Farmer.** 

One  crochet  table  cover,  T.  Soman,  Alton,  Illinois — $2. 

One  portable  cider  mill,  0.  Nichols,  Lowell,  Massachusetts — diploma. 

One  specimen  of  gold  ieaf^  A.  M.  Leslie,  St  Louis,  Missouri— diploma. 

One  smut  machine,  A.  C.  Houts — volume  **  Prairie  Farmer.** 

One  bran  duster,  D.  Callendine,  St.  Louis,  Missouri — commended. 

One  lot  cohl  rabi,  or  turnip  cabbage,  Louis  Draper,  Upper  Alton,  niinoia— worthy 
of  notice. 

One  large  circular  saw,  W.  T.  F.  Gage  k.  Co.,  St  Lows,  Missouri— diploma. 

One  ca«e  of  handles,  sledge,  axe,  pick,  Ams.,  J.  Woodbum,  St  Louis,  Misaoori— « 
Tolume  **  Illinois  Farmer.** 

One  lot  carriage  wheels,  Woodbum  k,  Scott,  St  Louis,  Missouri— commended. 
.  One  lot  spokes,  bent-work  for  carriages,  wagons,  kc^  Woodbum  k  Soott,  St  Louia» 
Missouri— commended. 

One  jar  preserved  apples,  J.  S.  Steidley,  Carlinville,  Illinois— commended. 

One  lot  preserved  watermelon,  J.  S,  Steidley,  Carlinville,  Illinois— commended. 

One  set  buggy  harness,  single,  J.  B.  Edgar,  St  Louis,  Missouri^-worthy  of  notic*. 

One  sulky,  John  Cook,  Springfield,  Illinois— commended. 

One  lot  plum  butter,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Chatham,  Illinois— medal. 

One  lot  plum  preserves,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Taylor,  Chatham,  Illinois— commended. 

One  life-size  photograph,  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  St  Louis,  Missouri— diploma. 

One  bow  and  arrow  of  Indian  manufacture,  John  Bryan,  Rhodes*  Point,  llaooupla 
county,  Illinois — ^worthy  of  examination. 

One  jar  pickled  peaches,  L.  Townsend,  CoUinsville,  Illinois — conmiended. 

One  bottle  preserved  strawberries,  five  years  old,  Mrs.  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Johns,  Daoa^ 
t«r,  Illinois— medal 

One  hand  hammer,  Adolphus  L.  Loraine,  Troy,  Dlinois— commended. 

One  lot  raihroad  and  boat  spikes,  Cary  k  Millspaugh,  Bt  Louis,  Missouri— oofloi* 
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One  colored  view  of  IlUnoia  state  fair  grounds,  at  Alton,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Altoi 
Illinois— diploma. 

One  design  of  a  church,  to  cost  $10,000,  Joseph  A.  liiller,  Alton,  ]llinoift--diploma. 

One  design  for  a  diploma*,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  Alton,  Illinois — ^medal. 

One  lot  specimens  ambrotype,  George  L.  Williams,  GarlinTille,  Illinois— commended. 

One  lot  cock  and  two  hens,  Brahma  Pootras,  A.  M.  Boardman,  St  Louis,  Missouri-- 
Tolume  **  Prairie  Farmer.** 

A  diploma  was  awarded  to  Wm.  M.  Plant  k  Co.,  St.  Loids,  Missouri,  for  the  betl 
display  of  agricultural  and  other  implements  exhibited  in  this  department,  as  follows: 

Tivi  iron  sausage  stuiTers. 

Two  iron  road  scrapers. 

One  field  roller. 

One  dozen  apple  parera  and  slicert. 

One  portable  forge. 

One  agricultural  furnace  and  cauldron. 

Three  Goddess  hinge  harrow. 

One  handled  expanding  harrow. 

A  diploma  was  awarded  to  John  B.  DeBert,  Chicago,  IlUntls,  for  the  following  a^ 
tides: 

Ono  lot  rubber  hose,  packing,  belting,  ho* 

One  patent  arm  chair. 

One  lot  oar  springs,  with  jaw  and  buiSir. 

One  patent  double  oar  seat 

CLASS  F.— No.  29. 

TRIAL  OF  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

During  last  spring,  a  proposition  was  made  for  a  thorough  trial  of  this  clss  of  lm« 
plements  during  last  hanrest  On  the  26th  of  June  the  following  entries  had  beea 
received  i 

Haines,  Hawley  &  Ca,  Pekin,  Illinois,  entered  Hidnes*  Illinois  harvester. 

Richard  Ellsworth  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  entered  Deits  &  DuHham*s  oombhied 
reaper  and  mo#er. 

W.  F.  Flagg,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  entered  Flagg's  combined  reaper  and  mower, 

Beiyamin  Smith,  Batavia,  entered  reaper. 

L  S.  Love,  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  entered  reaping  machine. 

B.  Danford  k  Co.,  Geneva,  Illinois,  reaper  and  mower  combined,  and  dngle  mower. 

Manny  k  Co.,  Rockford,  Dlinois,  Manny*s  reaper  and  mower  combined. 
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entered  and  exhibited  in  the  miscellaneous  department,  and  the  following  agreement, 
entered  into : 
"  We  agree  to  have  no  award  on  reapers  and  mowers  till  a  trial  next  harrcst. 

Alton,  Oct  1,  1866. 

JOHN  S.  WRIGHT  &  Co., 

Atkins*  selfraker. 
8ETH0UR,  MORGAN  A  Co., 

Bj  W.  L.  Bosworth. 
J.  L.  DANFORD. 
WM.  B.  READ. 
W.  M.  PLANT  A  Co. 
BUCKMASTER  A  WISE, 
C.  H.  HORINE. 
TALCOTT,  EJIERSON  A  Co., 
Manny *s  reaper. 
Ko  awards  were,  therefore,  made  in  this  department,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
tocietj  will  make  earlj  arrangements  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  trial  during  the 

harrest  of  1857. 

W.  F.  M.  ARNT, 

Sujft  eUm  JV;  iVb.  68,  lainoU  JSiaU  Atr,  1866. 

CLASS  0,  NO.  69.— PLOWING  MATCH. 

First  premium— 126 — ^Robert  Mills,  Salem,  Illinois.  Second  premium — |16*^S.  0. 
Yaughan,  Naperrille,  Du  Page  county,  Ulinois. 

First  prenUum — 115 — for  boys  between  12  and  16  years,  Clarence  Mills,  Salem, 
Marion  county,  Illinois. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES...FIELD  CROPS,  &c. 


EEPORT  ON  HEDGES. 

To  the  executive  committee  of  the  lilinois  State  ^gr^l  Society: 

The  committee  appointed  by  you  to  examine  and  report  upon 
Osage  orange,  as  a  hedge  plant,  offer  the  following,  as  the  result 
gf  their  labors : 

The  committee  visited  the  following  farms,  upon  which  hedges 
aro  growing,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1856, 
viz  :  That  of  Messrs.  Murray  &  Van  Doren,  in  La  Salle  county  ; 
James  Happer  and  James  N.  Brown,  of  Sangamon  county ;  James 
G.  Strawn  and  John  Armstrong,  of  Morgan  county ;  and  Lewis 
H.  Thomas,  of  Macoupincounty,  and  in  each  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  drouth,  they  were  growing  well. 

In  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  as  to  the  best  mode  of  sprout- 
ing the  seed,  and  of  the  nursery  culture,  we  are  obliged  to  refer  to 
the  able  essays  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful 
nurserymen  of  the  state ;  and  as  there  is  great  variety  of  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  we  condense  the  plans  of  several  of  them,  and 
leave  the  choice  to  those  interested. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Overman,  of  McLean  county,  recommends  that  the 
seed  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  48  hours,  towards  the  close  of 
winter,  and  then  expose  them  to  freezing  once  or  twice,  taking 
care  to  freeze  all  alike.  The  seed  then  to  be  kept  in  a  cool,  moist 
place,  until  the  weather  and  ground  are  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
planting. 

Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of  Tazewell  county,  with,  quite  as  much  ex- 
perience, recommends  that  the  seed  be  wet  by  dipping  the  sacks 
containing  them  in  warm  water  for  48  hours,  after  which  the  seed 
should  be  spread  out  in  a  cool  place,  and  be  kept  moist  by  cover- 
ing with  wet  sacks  or  moss,  but  avoid  heating  or  moulding. 

The  ground  designed  for  the  nursery  should  be  new  knd  clean, 
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the  cjods  may  all  be  mashed.  The  seed  may  be  sown  by  the  ordi- 
nary seed  drills  or  by  the  hand,  by  making  furrows  with  a  hoe  or 
any  convenient  machine  for  such  purposes,  covering  the  seed  from 
one  to  two  inches  deep.  The  cultivation  necessary  is  to  keep  out 
the  weeds,  by  hand,  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  an  occa- 
sional plowing  and  hoeing  in  the  latter.  Thus  planted  and  culti- 
vated, if  the  season  is  favorable,  the  plants  will  grow  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  inches  in  height. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  the  hedge  row  at  one  year  old.  The 
usual  way  of  removing  them  from  the  nursery  is  to  mow  the  tops 
with  an  ordinary  brush  scythe,  raking,  them  together  and  burning 
them.  Then,  with  a  good  team  to  a  plow,  with  tlie  mould  board 
removed,  and  a  sharp  instrument  attached  to  the  point  of  the 
shear,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  land  side,  to  cut  the  tap  roots. 
They  are  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  to  be  gathered  in  bunches  of 
from  one  to  two  hundred,  and  packed  in  boxes,  for  market.  One 
of  the  errora-commited  by  nurserymen  is  in  packing  so  tight  that 
the  roots  heat  and  mould,  and  thus  destroy  their  vitality  before 
they  reach  the  point  where  they  are  to  be  planted. 

For  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner  of  planting  in  the 
hedge  row  and  the  after  cultivation,  we  condense  the  written  state- 
ments of  James  G.  Strawn  and  John  Armstrong,  of  Morgan  coun- 
ty, both  of  whom  are  practical  farmers  and  hedge  growers,  as  may 
be  seen  by  visiting  their  farms. 

Mr.  Strawn  says :  Plow  your  land  fourteen  feet  wide,  and,  if 
sod,  plow  in  June,  the  year  previous  to  planting,  leaving  the  last 
furrow  where  the  hedge  is  intended  to  set ;  plow  again  in  the  fall, 
and  harrow  thoroughly.  In  case  your  land  should  be  too  wet  for 
com,  commence  plowing  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  throw  up 
as  high  as  possible.  If  there  should  be  sloughs  in  line  of  the 
hedge  rows,  cut  a  ditch  on  each  side,  eight  feet  from  the  line,  and 
throw  mellow  dirt  to  the  centre. 
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Mr.  Armstrong  says :  Prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  deep  in 
t^e  fall  of  the  year,  previous  to  planting;  commence  five  feet  frdtn 
the  desired  line  of  hedge  row,  and  plow,  leaving  the  last  furrow  in 
the  centre,  making  a  land  ten  feet  wide  Thoroughly  harrow,  a» 
soon  88  the  ground  is  in  order  in  the  spring.  Then  commence  in 
the  centre  of  the  land,  an4  throw  the  mould  back,  with  a  good  plow^ 
and  again  harrow.  Set  stakes  on  the  desired  line,  and  plow  a  deep 
furrow,  and  set  the  plants  (which  should  be  fresh  from  the  nurse- 
ry) six  inches  apart,  and  cover  with  a  hoe,  pressing  the  earth  firm- 
ly  upon  the  plants  by  tramping  around  them.  Draw  the  mould 
to  the  plants  until  the  furrow  is  full.  The  usual  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  plant  in  the  hedge  row,  is  to  run  a  small  plow,  with 
the  bar  next  to  the  row,  throwing  tlie  mould  from  it  \  then  with  a 
hoe  and  hands  remove  a//  the  weeds,  for  hedge  plants  are  like  all 
other  plants  that  are  desired  to  grow  well,  they  must  be  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  noxious  intruders.  The  next  dressing  should  be 
by  reversing  the  operation,  and  throwing  the  mould  to  the  plants, 
and  hoeing  as  before.  The  plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  the 
first  year  without  trimming,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable,  will  be 
from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The  next  spring  these  plants  should 
be  cut  off,  with  the  brush  scythe,  even  with  the  top  of  the  ground, 
and  the  brush  raked  to  some  distance  from  the  row  and  burned. 
The  cultivation  may  now  be  left  to  the  plow  or  fluke,  and  the 
plants  will  require  about  as  much  attention  as  a  row  of  coru 
through  a  field,  not  more,  unless  some  of  the  plants  failed  to  grow, 
during  the  previous  year.  In  that  case  the  vacancies  should  be 
reset  with  healthy,  vigorous  plants,  so  that  their  growth  may  be 
equal  to  the  rest  in  the  row,  as  uniformity  of  size  is  very  desirable, 
not  only  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fence,  but  the  beauty  of  the  hedge 
row,  which  is  one  of  its  important  features.  The  hedge  row 
should  now  be  allowed  to  grow  the  whole  season,  without  cutting 
back,  or  what  is  called  summer  trimming.  This  (the  second)  year 
it  will  make  a  large  growth,  reaching  from  five  to  eight  feet  high. 
The  next  cutting  should  be  the  following  spring,  and  should  be 
within  four  inches  of  the  last — again  raking  and  burning  the  topa. 
The  onlv  cnltivfttion  no/^oaaarv  ifl  trt  If AftT>  down  the  weeds.      And 
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tliiB  system  of  back  cutting  the  hedge  is  thickened,  and  acquires 
sti'efngdJ  to  resist  the  depredations  of  any  of  the  domestic  animals. 

The  .plan  of  summer  trimming  recommended  and  practiced 
by  the  men  who  first  attempted  to  grow  the  hedge  plant  stunted 
the  growth  of  the  roots  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  pre- 
vented the  main  stocks,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from  be- 
coming suflSciently  strong  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  winds,  when 
the  foliage  was  heavy,  and  from  growing  to  a  size  that  would  ren- 
der it  entirely  protective  against  small  animals.  This  fact  is  of 
•great  importance  to  hedge  growers,  i.  c,  that  they  must  depend 
xipon  the  size  and  consequent  approximation  of  the  main  stock  of 
the  plant  in  the  hedge  for  protection  against  small  animals.  The 
lower  lateral  branches,  as  the  hedge  becomes  older,  will  die  out 
from  being  too  much  overshadowed ;  hence  the  plant  should  be 
:al  lowed  to  grow  the  whole  summer,  without  cutting  back,  to  gain 
the  required  size. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  correct  cultiva- 
tion and  trimming  of  hedges,  as  upon  these  depends  the  success  ot 
the  plant  as  a  fencing  material.  In  this  vast  prairie  state,  where 
the  materials  for  fencing  are  so  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  demand 
increasing  beyond  all  precedent,  it  is  all-important  that  a  correct 
system  of  fencing  should  be  commenced  and  followed  up  with  that 
care  and  skill  that  will  insure  its  entire  success.  The  basis  of  this 
system  the  committee  believe  to  be  the  Osage  orange — or,  perhaps, 
more  properly  the  Madura — the  general  use  of  which  is  here  re- 
commended— not,  however,  without  this  special  advice,  which  must 
not  be  disregarded  by  those  who  would  become  successful  hedge 
growers — that  is,  whatever  is  attempted  with  the  hedge  plant  must 
be  well  done.  The  committee  confess  (and  not  without  mortifica- 
tion for  the  farmers  of  Illinois)  that  they  have  seen  quite  as  many 
failures  in  attempting  to  grow  hedges  as  they  have  seen  successes. 
But  they  are  able  to  state,  in  great  confidence,  that  the  failures 
are,  in  all  instances,  owing  to  bad  cultivation ;  and  further,  that 
they,  in  all  their  examinations,  did  not  become  acquainted  with  a 
case  where  proper  cultivation  did  not  produce  the  desired  result. 
They  find  the  plant  growing  well  in  all  localities  in  the  state;  and 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1855-6,  there  was  no 
case  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  being  killed  by  the  frost.  The  last 
growth  of  the  branches  was  very  generally  killed,  particularly 
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all  directions  tlirono-l^  the  state,  notliing  possesses  f tronfer  claims 
upon  those  interested — presentiiip^  a  complete  barrier  against  the 
intnision  of  stock,  affoiding  a  lodging,  on  its  windward  side,  for 
the  drifting  snow,  and  its  leeward  making  an  eddy  into  which  the 
snow  would  accumulate,  and  thus  relieve,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
difficulty  of  snow  drifts  upon  the  track.  Hedge  rows  along  the 
line  of  railroads,  after  they  are  matured  into  a  protective  fence, 
would  not  require  as  much  pruning  as  a  farm  hedge,  and  would 
be  constantly  increasing  in  elliciency,  as  a  protection  against  snow 
drifts,  and  liable  to  this  only  objection,  that  it  would  completely 
obstruct  the  views  of  railroad  passengers  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. 

The  price  at  which  the  hedge  fence  can  be  grown  places  it  en- 
tirely within  the  reach  of  all  settlers  wpoii  the  prairies,  and  will 
enable  every  man  to  inclose  his  premises  wdth  a  beautiful  and  en- 
during fence,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  other  material,  and 
may  be  grown  upon  the  prairies  without  protection  by  other 
fencing,  as  is  evidenced  by  that  of  Lewis  II.  Thomas,  of  Macoupin 
county,  who  has  grown  some  six  miles  upon  the  open  prairie,  and 
Bo  successfully  has  he  cultivated  his  hedging  that  the  society 
awarded  him  their  special  gold  medal  and  diploma.  He  is  also 
awarded  the  premium  oftered  for  the  best  thousand  rods  of  hedg- 
ing. The  premium  aw^arded  for  the  best  forty  rods  of  hedge  was 
won  by  John  H.  Armstrong,  of  Morgan  county. 

U.  C.  JOHNS, 
Chairman  of  Co?nmiUee  on  Hedges, 


THOEOUGH-BEED  CATTLE. 

REMARKS   BY  COMMITTEE. 

The  judges  on  shoii-horn,  Devon,  Ayrshire  and  other  stock, 
say:  They  think  there  ought  to  have  been  a  premium  for  these 
classes  separate  and  distinct. 

They  fui-ther  state,  that  they  do  not  think  the  same  committee 
capable  of  judging  the  different  classes  as  at  present  arranged. 

They  further  say,  that  there  were  three  (3)  Devon  bulls  on  the 
crrnur\t\.  and  SO  far  rq  fl^^^^  ar*cx  nnnnhlo  nf  \u(\fT\T\fr  Raid  stock,  think 


REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

As  chairman  of  committee  on  sheep,  I  would  remark :  That 
althonp^li  the  show  was  not  equal  to  what  I  expected,  and  hope  to 
see  another  season,  it  was  very  respectable,  nevertlieless;  and 
many  animals  on  tlie  grounds  were  as  good  as  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Stipp  &  Latourettc,  of  Fulton  county,  and  the  Messrs.  McCon- 
nell,  of  Sangamon,  deserve  great  praise  for  their  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  in  this  branch  of  Illinois  stock  husbandrv. 

J.  K  BANE. 

REPORT  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

honet,  brea.d,  ac. 

Belleville,  JVov.  20, 1856. 
To  Dk.  Kennicott, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  (he 

Illinois  State  ^Agricultural  Society : 

Sir— Being  appointed  on  the  awarding  committee  of  farm  pro- 
ducts^ class  G,  No.  35,  I  attended  the  late  agricultural  fair,  at  Al- 
ton, and  after  the  committee  was  organized,  they  authorized  me 
to  report :  That,  as  the  members  of  the  original  committee,  except 
myself,  failed  to  attend,  a  new  committee  was  organized,  who 
made  an  impartial  and  judicious  examination  of  the  farm  products 
exhibited  to  them,  so  far  as  the  time  and  occasion  would  permit 
In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  scene — more  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  being  present,  and  the  gi*eatest  variety  ot  attractions — the 
committee  may  have  made  some  mistakes  in  their  judgments 
which  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  some  individuals. 

The  iirst  articles  presented  to  the  committee  were  several  lots 
of  honey,  not  less  than  10  lbs.  in  each.  After  giving  the  various 
specimens  due  consideration,  the  first  premium  of  $5  was  awarded 
to  J.  T.  De  Baum,  of  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  Illinois,  and  the 
second  premium,  a  medal,  to  James  F.  Matliew,  Upper  Alton, 
Illinois.  ^  J 
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the  Loney  exliibltcd  was  benutiliil — perliaps  unsurpassed  in  the 
Btate — jt't,  "the  statement  in  writing"  of  the  raising  of  the  bees, 
and  the  proper  treatment,  together  with  the  best  hives,  is  much 
more  important  than  the  exliibition  of  a  few  pounds  of  honey. 

The  bee,  in  its  instincts  and  habits,  is  an  extraordinary  and  won- 
derful insect,  which  the  husbandman  must  understand,  to  some  ex- 
tent, before  he  can  make  this  branch  of  agriculture  profitable. 
But  on  a  careful  and  judicious  treatment  of  the  bee,  much  profit 
may  be  realized  from  this  branch  of  industry. 

Some  farmers  say,  "  they  have  no  luck  with  bees."  Some  have 
no  luck  with  anything;  which  arises  from  the  want  of  care  and 
intellio:ence.  It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  '-luck,"  when 
cause  and  effect  regulate  all  these  matters.  Good  care  and  wif* 
dora  will  always  produce  prosperity  and  "good  luck"  with  beea 
and  with  almost  all  other  things. 

The  greatest  consideration  with  bees  is  to  keep  their  encniic.»v 
from  them ;  and  the  moth  is  quite  the  worst,  I  believe.  The  hivi* 
must  be  made  in  the  proper  nianner,  and  placed  in  a  proper  posi- 
tion to  make  the  bees  comfortable.  It  is  becoming  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  common  hiv^e,  worth  about  35  cents,  is  better  than 
any  of  the  patented  hives.  Tobacco  smoke  will  drive  the  swarm 
from  one  hive  to  another,  so  that  some  of  the  honey  can  be  ex- 
tracted without  resorting  to  the  barbarous  practice*  and  sin  of 
destroying  these  hard  working  insects. 

In  any  hive  the  moth  can  enter  wherever  the  bee  can  ;  and 
when  the  eggs  of  the  moth  are  abundantly  deposited  the  swarm 
is  almost  certain  to  be  destroyed.     The  bee  hives  must  be  exam 
ined  frequently,  and  the  moths  banished,  to  secure  a  good  harvest 
of  honey. 

I  think  the  enemies  of  the  bees  are  worse  now  than  they  were 
forty  or  fitly  years  ago  in  Illinois.  I  recollect  well  that  on  the 
campaign  in  the  fall  of  1813  against  the  Indians  the  bee  trees  in 
the  present  counties  of  Pike  and  Adams  were  exceedingly  plenty, 
so  that  the  moth  and  other  destroyers  of  the  bees  could  not  havo 
been  so  plenty  then  as  at  present.     They  may  again  disappear. 

The  sponge  and  pound  cake  presented  a  beauty  and  sparkling 
elegance  that  would  add  grace  and  ornament  to  the  most  fashione- 
ble  table  of  any  weddino*  party,  and  did  much  credit  to  the  tasto 
and  talents  of  the  fair  bandK  that  made  it.     But  it  is  to  the  manu- 
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bread  and  crackers,  "the  written  statement"  of  their  manufacture 
■was  not  presented  to  the  committee.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  all  the  late  improvements  and  inventions  in  the  art  of  baking 
bread  should  be  made  known  to  the  public,  as  the  science  of  bread 
making  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  to  preserve 
the  health  and  to  advance  the  life  of  the  human  family. 

There  are  some  general  principles  in  chemistry  interwoven  in 
the  manufacture  of  bread  that  all  can  understand  and  practice. 
This,  alone,  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  public.  Generally,  in 
the  cities  the  science  of  making  bread  is  better  known  and  prac- 
ticed than  in  the  country.  Each  family  amongst  the  farmers  man- 
ufacture their  own  bread,  and  many  do  not  understand  the  art  as 
they  do  in  the  cities,  where  great  quantities  are  made. 

The  farmers  generally  make  better  corn  bread  than  is  made  in 
the  cities,  and  the  bread,  made  properly  of  Indian  corn  meal,  is 
better  and  healthier  than  any  other  bread,  in  my  experience. 
One  reason  may  be,  that  corn  bread  can  be  manufactured  with 
less  science  than  that  from  wheat  or  rye.  But  if  the  ladies  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  corn  bread  looked  as  genteel  and  fashion- 
able on  the  table  as  white  wheat  bread,  it  would  bring  back  again 
the  old  custom  of  using  corn  bread,  and  I  tliink  the  people  would 
be  healthier  by  it. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  bread  is  so  impoi-tant,  that 
the  worthy  and  efficient  corresponding  secretary  Mill  pardon  me 
for  suggesting  to  him  to  invite  the  exhibitors  of  bread  at  the  late 
Alton  fair  to  make  out  a  "written  statement"  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  exhibited,  if  not  already  done,  and  have  it  published 
in  the  ne^t  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  society. 
Your  obedient  servant  and  friend, 

JOHN  EEYNOLDS, 
Chairman  of  the  awarding  commiUee. 


HAMS,  BUTTER,  CHEESE. 

BEPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

As  chairman  of  committee  No.  34,  of  Class  G,  I  submit  the  fbl^ 
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HAMS. 


Tho  first  preniiuni  on  boiled  ham  was  awarded  to  lot  Xo.  2,  W. 
F.  M.  Amy.  I  have  not  a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  prepared.  The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  lot  No.  1. 
This  was  a  most  delicious  ham — nothing  could  be  better;  but  next 
to  the  bone  it  was  not  quite  so  good  as  in  other  pai-ts.  The  fol- 
lowing is  tho  statement  accompanying  this  ham  : 

Pickle  foY  this  ham  was  prepared  as  follows,  viz  :  10  lbs.  Turk's 
Island  salt,  4  oz.  saltpetre,  1  qt.  molasses,  3  or  4  pods  of  red  pep- 
per, and  1  ounce  of  saleratus  to  each  gallon  of  pickle.  Put  these 
in  a  kettle,  with  water  enough  to  cover  the  meat,  when  well  packed 
down  ;  boil  and  skim,  and  when  cold,  put  it  upon  the  meat;  let  it 
stand  from  5  to  7  weeks,  according  to  size  of  the  hams  and  tem- 
perature of  the  weather,  w^hen  the  meat  will  do  to  smoke.  If  beef, 
it  may  be  taken  out  in  4  weeks.  The  above  is  sufiicient  for  100 
lbs.  of  meat.  The  meat  should  be  dry  before  the  smoke  is  made 
— the  smoking  to  be  continued  2  to  3  weeks,  a  part  of  each  day, 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  smoke  house  to  cool  and  the  damp- 
ness to  escape ;  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  moisture,  tho 
covering  of  the  smoke  house  should  not  be  close.  Smoke  with 
cobs  or  hickory.  Cut  hams,  taking  off  the  leg  up  to  the  fleshy 
pai*t  of  the  thigh,  leaving  a  lip  of  skin  to  hang  by.  After  smoking, 
wrap  in  paper ;  then  put  into  bags,  and  hang  in  a  dry,  airy  place. 
This  process  will  secure  to  the  family  the  tenderest  and  best  of 
bacon. 

BENJ.  F.  LONG. 

I  believe  that  the  following,  added  to  Mr.  L.'s  statement,  would 
be  an  improvement :  Unjolnt  the  chine  from  the  hip  joint,  o^r  sock- 
et, and  remove  the  chine ;  run  a  knife  down  to  the  bone,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  ham ;  make  a  small  slit  near  the  bone,  and  in- 
sert a  little  salt ;  press  the  salt  well  down  to  the  bone.  I  know 
the  following  recipe  to  be  good :  Insert  a  little  salt  near  the  bone, 
as  above  advised;  put  a  little  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  pickling 
tub,  then  a  layer  of  hams;  sprinkle  on  salt;  then  place  another 
layer  of  hams,  and  so  on,  till  the  cask  is  filled.      Let  them  lie  a 
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BrXTEB. 


A  great  many  lots  of  butter  were  entered,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
was  of  very  good  quality.  The  first  premium  on  tub  butter,  and 
the  second  premium  on  butter  made  in  May  or  June,  were  award- 
ed to  Cliarles  W.  Murtfeldt,  of  Oregon,  Ogle  county.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  statement  as  to  the  method  of  making  butter : 

In  penning  these  hints  I  would  like  to  commence  with  the  milk- 
ing process. 

First,  then,  let  your  hands  be  clean,  and  your  finger  nails  short, 
and  let  the  same  hands  milk  the  same  cows  as  much  as  practi- 
cable ;  avoid  all  conversation  or  singing  during  milking,  be- 
cause cows  should  be  milked  quickly,  and  it  will  not  do  often  to 
stop  and  "  what  did  you  say?"  and  stop  the  other,  repeating  the 
same  question.  Avoid,  also,  wetting  the  teats,  and  all  noisy,  rant- 
ing and  cruel  treatment  of  your  cows,  but  use  them  well,  and  talk 
calmly  and  friendly  to  them.  Where  cows  are  stabled  (I  wish 
every  cow  in  Illinois  had  a  stall)  they  should  be  well  littered  with 
clean  straw,  or  else  you  will  have  a  sorry  mess,  instead  of  milk, 
sweet  and  clean,  in  the  morning. 

For  straining  milk  I  use  a  large  strainer  pail,  which  is  never 
taken  into  the  yard,  but  is  always  sweet  and  clean,  in  buttery  or 
cellar,  or  wherever  wanted.  I  strain  my  milk  in  six  quart  pans, 
not  over  full,  and  let  the  cream  rise  from  80  to  36  hours,  accord- 
ing to  temperature  and  weather — if  a  thermometer  is  used,  at 
about  60  degrees.  I  skim  off  the  cream  and  allow  a  little  of  tlio 
milk  to  pass  along  into  a  large  flaring  pan,  which  I  think  prefera- 
ble to  a  jar  or  crock,  and  churn  every  day — on  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day twice,  to  honor  the  Sabbath.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  pails  "and  pans  well  cleaned  and  scalded.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  good  butter,  and  have  it  keep,  unless  this  part  is  well  at- 
tended to.  Your  cellar,  too,  should  be  clean,  and  free  from  the 
last  and  least  trifle  of  vcgcitable  matter  or  imell.  Whitewash  it 
and  use  lime  freely  in  early  spring,  and  have  it  sweet  when  sum- 
mer comes ;  and  remember,  also,  milk  and  cream  want  air,  and 
plenty  of  it,  and  butter,  to  keep,  must  be  kept  air  tight. 

I  use  a  "Crowell"  thermometer  churn,  and  find  it  handy  and 
convenient,  and  easily  worked.  Have  your  cream  tempered  to  62 
degrees,  and  your  cows  well  salted,  and  your  butter  will  come  easy: 
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tLe  ladle.  If  not  sufficiently  purifiecl,  repeat,  and  the  eolor  of  the 
water  will  show  wlicthcr  yuur  \vork  is  well  done.  Then  salt  with 
the  best  of  Liverjiool  Llown  or  Turk's  Island  salt,  about  an  oimee 
to  the  pound,  and  for  packing,  a  little  more.  Let  your  butter 
stand  covered  for  four  or  six  hours;  then  work  it  over,  removing 
what  little  brine  you  may  extract,  and  pack  away,  kec  ping  your 
firkin  well  covered  from  the  air,  and  till  it  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
churning  of  butter  which,  from  some  craise  or  other,  does  not  como 
hard,  or  of  a  color  corresponding  to  what  is  packed,  we  use  in  the 
family.  As  soon  as  your  firkin  is  full,  place  on  it  a  clean,  damp 
cloth,  and  cover  with  salt  an  inch  or  more,  and  head  it  up,  and 
have  a  large  stone  to  place  on  it  when  wanted. 

CHARLES  W.  MURTFELDT. 

The  second  premium  on  tub  butter  was  awarded  to  C.  G.  Tay- 
lor, esq.     The  following  is  bis  method  of  making  butter : 

Pleasant  Ridge,  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois, 

September^  lbJ56. 
Tu  the  committee  on  butter  and  cheese  of 

Illinois  State  JJgricutlural  Society  : 
The  exhibitors  of  butter  and  cheese  are  required  to  state,  in 
writing,  the  mode  of  making  and  preserving  butter  and  cheese, 
and  the  feed  of  cows,  <S:c^ 

EyTTER  making. 

My  milk  cellar  i.-?  4  J  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  2 
feet  above,  over  which  is  my  dwelling.      The  milk  room  is  well 
ventilated,  with  five  windows,  with  wire  screens.     The  walls  and 
the  floor  are  plat-tcrcd  with  hydraulic  cement,  and  w^hitewashed 
twice  a  year.     The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  which  rest  upon 
wooden  slats,  called  a  milk  rack.     In  this  way  the  animal  heat  is 
Boon  expelled,  the  air  having  a  free  circulation  all  around  the 
pans.    At  the  temperature  of  about  GO  deg.  the  cream  will  all  rise 
in  about  36  hours.     It  should  not  remain  longer,  before  being 
skimmed ;  if  it  does,  the  butter  is  liable  to  be  bitter,  for  the  atmos- 
phere has  a  great  cftbet  upon  the  cream.     If  the  milk  sours  before 
that  time,  the  cream  should  be  removed,  as  it  gains  nothing  by 
standing  longer.     Tlirs  can  be  determined  by  holding  a  pan  of 
niiJk  between  you  and  the  window.     If  a  liffht  furze  is  formed  over 
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every  day,  and  use  the  tliennomcter  clmrn.  Xo  cliuni  sliould  be 
used  unless  a  tUennometer  is  attached.  Tlic  cream  is  bronglit  to 
the  desired  temperature  by  applying  liot  or  cold  water  in  the  zinc 
chamber,  and  I  commence  when  at  58  de<x.,  with  a  slow  motion. 
It  will  increase  in  warmth  as  the  cream  is  a,t!.itated,  GO  deg.  to  62 
deg.  being  about  the  desired  point*  From  oO  to  40  minutes  is  as 
soon  as  the  butter  should  come.  It' hurried,  much  of  the  cream  is 
left  in  the  buttermilk  and  wasted.  "When  brought  into  a  solid 
mass  with  the  cluirn  dash,  the  butter  is  removed  into  a  large  bowl, 
and  carefully  worked  with  a  hand  ladle  until  all  the  buttermilk  is 
removed,  then  accurately  weighed,  and  one  ounce  of  ground  solar 
salt  is  added  to  each  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  thoroughly  worked 
in.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  more  salt  is  needed — not  to  preserve 
the  butter,  but  the  salt  will  dissolve  and  work  off  in  brine  at  the 
second  working.  After  remaining  in  the  bowl  about  eight. hours, 
the  butter  is  worked  with  the  ladle  by  taking  about  one  pound  at 
a  time  upon  one  side  of  the  bowl  and  worked  imtil  it  is  quite  free 
from  brine ;  then  removed  to  the  jar  or  firkin  and  pressed  solid,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  no  vacant  space,  with  dead  air.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  not  to  work  the  butter  too  much — it  will  become 
joily,  and  the  proper  grain  destroyed.  While  filling  a  firkin,  a 
jroundj  flat  bag  of  very  clean  salt  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  each  batch, 
and  snugly  filled  to  the  side  or  edges.  Thus  aU  air  is  kept  from  it. 
Butter  exposed  to  the  air  will  soon  hurt,  no  matter  how  pure  it 
may  be.  When  th(^  jar  or  i^rViu  is  nearly  filled  a  round  cloth  is 
jevenly  lai(^  ujwn  the  top  of  the  butter,  jand  salt  to  the  thickness  of 
about  an  inch  is  laid  over  it ;  then  covered  with  a  thick  paper,  if  in 
jars;  if  in  tubs,  cover  tight.  lUso  air  shoul/1  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  butter,  I  allow  no  water  to  come  in  CAntaot  either  w^ith  the 
cream  or  butter.  I  prefer  a  cool,  dry  cellar  to  a  spring  house.  If 
milk  is  placed  in  a  damp  room  the  vapor  will  fall  upon  the  cream, 
^hieb  is  very  injurious.  The  dampness  will  gather  into  drops 
■and  become  bitter.  JVh  sweet  butter  can  be  made  from  impure 
cream.  More  care  is  needed  before  the  cream  gets  into  the  churn 
than  after.  Good  clean  tine  salt  is  sufficient  to  preserve  butter — 
"  saltpeter  and  sugar,"  notwithstanding. 

I  have  followed  tjie  dairying  business  for  th^^||dtajr@QrCwte, 
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Premiums  on  other  clashes  of  butter  were  awarded  to  S.  L.  Mil- 
ler, of  Pa'ldoek^s  Grove,  iladisou  couuty,  Wm.  Squire??,  of  God- 
frey, and  Jlrrf.  J(»liu  ]\rjH(»n,  of  the  same  place,  hut  no  statements 
fruni  them  (exx'cpt  those  beh)w)  arc  in  my  po.<.session.  Tlie  (Com- 
mittee regretted  tiiat  thry  had  not  power  to  award  more  premiums 
on  butter  and  cheese,  as  many  of  tlie  h)t?  entered  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Quo  choice  lot  was  accompanied  by  the  following  state- 
ment ; 

Mode  of  making  butter,  by  Mr?.  ^I.  I^.  Gulick,  samples  of  which 
arc  entered  for  exhibition  at  state  fair,  at  Alton,  Illinois,  1856. 

The  cows  range  upon  the  prairies  for  their  feed. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  earllien  vessels,  put  in  a  cellar,  which 
is  used  for  dairy  purposes  alone,  skimmed  at  tlie  expiration  of  24 
hours,  and  churned  when  four  skimmings  are  obtained.  The 
milk  is  then  drawn  from  the  churn  and  cold  water  put  in  its  place, 
when  milk  is  thoroughly  wasued  from  the  butter  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  chum.  One  pound  of  iino  salt  is  then  added  to  thirteen 
pounds  of  butter,  and  well  worked  in  with  a  common  butter  ladle. 
Let  stand  over  night,  worked  again  thoroughly,  and  put  down  where 
it  is  to  stay,  covered  with  a  cloth,  upon  which  is  a  layer  of  line  salt 
to  exclude  the  air.  M.  N.  GULICK. 

P/ainview,  Macovpin  Co,^  IlL^  Scpl,  30,  1856. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  MILLER,    OF  PADDOCK's  GROVE. 

I  milk  eight  cows  of  the  common  breed.  Their  only  food,  du- 
ring the  milking  season,  is  the  wild  range.  The  milk  is  put  in 
earthen  pans  and  kept  in  a  cellar  until  it  sours ;  then  skimmed 
and  the  cream  churned  every  forty-eight  hours  in  a  common 
dasher  churn.  I  use  common  dairy  salt,  and  the  butter  is  worked 
over  until  all  the  buttermilk  is  out.  It  is  then  put  by  until  next 
day,  when  it  is  re-worked  and  packed  in  a  stone  jar.  I  never 
wash  butter  put  up  for  winter  use. 

To  make  good  buttei*  there  arc  two  essential  requisites,  especial- 
ly if  to  be  kept  for  winter  use.     These  are  a  dry,  clean  f^y?f)(JP^ 

fno'^furf  rlrnnlinpua    \i\   iw-c^w  rkT\orntimi     -fivnn    flu»  llilnf»l*    tO  fllGQar. 


The  first  premium  on  one  kind  of  cheese  was  awarded  to  C.  G. 
Taylor,  and  ou  another  to  A,  F.  Bill.  The  following  are  their 
statements; 

PIBECTIONS  OS  MODE  OF  MAKING  CHEESB. 

I  milk  my  cows  at  night;  strain  the  milk  into  a  tub  or  vat.  In 
warm  weather  I  insert  buckets  of  cold  water  to  keep  it  suflScient- 
ly  cool  and  sweet  over  night.  In  the  morning  I  milk  my  cows 
i.nd  put  the  morning's  and  evening's  milk  together.  Then  heat 
it  all  to  about  the  same  temperature  that  it  comes  from  the  udder. 
Then  we  put  in  sufficient  rennet  to  coagulate  the  milk  in  about 
forty  minutes.  It  is  then  broken  up  with  the  hands  until  the 
whey  begins  to  separate.  The  whey  is  then  dipped  off,  heated 
and  poured  back;  which  process  should  be  followed  up  till  the 
whole  is  about  as  hot  as  the  hands  wiU  bear.  The  curd  is  then 
wheyed  off,  broken  up  and  stirred  until  it  is  cool.  The  curd  can- 
not be  broken  too  line  before  going  to  press.  When  sufficiently 
cool,  put  about  a  common  teacupful  of  pure  fine  salt,  to  every 
iwenty-five  pounds  of  curd.  Press  about  twenty-four  hours;  after 
which  the  cheese  should  be  kept  in  a  tolerably  cool  and  dry  room, 
and  be  greased  and  turned  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  Fresh  but- 
ter or  lard  will  do  to  grease  with. 

ARTHUK  F.  BILL, 
Pike  county y  Illinois. 

To  the  committee  on  butter  and  cheese^  of 

Illinois  State  JlgricuUiiral  Society : 
The  rules  of  the  society  require  of  the  exhibitors  to  state  in 
writing  the  mode  of  making  and  preserving  butter  and  cheese  and 
the  feed  of  cows. 

CHEESE  MAKINO,      * 

As  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows  it  is  immediately  strained 
into  a  vat.  This  vat  is  a  new  patent,  and  is  better  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen  for  cheese  making.  I  will  be  obliged  to  describe 
the  vat  as  I  proceed  in  the  making  of  the  cheese.  The  vat  is 
double — a  space  is  left  between  the  two.  Into  the  upper  vat  the 
milk  is  strained,  and  cold  water  is  applied  between  it  and  the  low- 
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pipes.  With  a  little  wood  the  water  is  warmed.  Thus,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  milk  is  soon  brought  to  the  desired  point  to  receiro 
the  rennet,  which  is  about  90  to  95  degrees.  SuflSeient  rennet  U 
applied  to  the  milk  to  cause  it  to  curdle  or  coagulate  in  from  30  to 
40  minutes.  Then  the  curd  is  carefully  cut,  each  way,  into  slices 
of  about  one  inch  square.  Soon  the  temperature  slowly  increased. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  the  curd  is  carefully  broken  up  with  tho 
hand — increasing  the  heat  and  stirring  often.  When  the  curd  i.^ 
sufficiently  hard,  so  as  to  squeal  when  you  bite  it,  it  is  scalded. 
By  this  time  the  temperature  is  up  to  about  130  or  140. 

There  are  hinges  placed  in  the  legs  of  one  end  of  the  vat,  which 
18  easily  tipped;  and  through  the  curd  strainer  and  whey  gate  th.' 
whey  is  soon  run  off.  The  curd  is  then  dipped  into  a  sink,  over 
which  is  placed  a  coarse  strainer,  and  allowed  to  drain  quite  dry. 
It  is  then  broke  up  fine,  and  one  teacup  of  ground  solar  salt  adde  I 
to  curd  to  make  twenty  pounds  cheese,  and  well  worked  in.  Af- 
ter the  curd  is  quite  cool,  it  is  placed  into  the  hoop,  and  a  light  pres- 
sure is  applied.  In  a  few  minutes  more  power  is  needed.  After 
remaining  in  press  about  six  hours,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  hoop, 
and  wholly  covered  with  strong  muslin,  finely  sewed  on.  The  a 
reversed  and  replaced  in  the  hoop  and  press.  Then  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  next  day,  to  give  place  for  another. 

After  pressing  thus  twenty-four  hours,  the  cheese  is  placed  upon 
the  shelf,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  cloth  is  dry.  Then  a 
preparation,  made  fi*om  anotta  and  butter  oil,  is  applied  sufficient- 
ly to  fill  all  the  interstices  of  the  cloth.  Turned  and  thoroughly 
rubbed  three  times  a  week,  until  ripe  enough  for  use. 

I  use  the  self  pressing  press.  I  know  of  none  in  use  that  are  bet- 
ter— the  weight  of  the  cheese  being  the  power. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

0.  G.  TAYLOE. 

A  premium  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Stephen  G.  M.  Allen  on  old 
o.heese.     It  war  mad  a  in  An.tynRh  18.55.  and  while  new  Dacked  in- 
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the  milk  in  a  tin  vat.  When  warm  we  dip  it  into  pans  or  tubs ; 
thus  keeping  it  sweet  until  \morning.  Commence  milking  4: 
o'clock  A.  M.  A  portion  of  the  milk  kept  over  night  is  warmed 
gently  over  a  fire,  which  is  poured,  together  with  the  milk  from 
the  cows  in  the  morning,  into  the  cold  milk,  which  brings  the 
whole  mass  to  nearly  blood  heat;  stirring  in,  at  the  same  time,  a 
small  quantity  of  clear  rennet,  or  as  much  as  will  convert  the  whole 
mass  of  milk  into  curd  in  half  or  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  When 
the  curd  is  completely  formed — so  that  by  breaking  a  small  place 
on  the  surtace  you  perceive  the  whey  is  inclined  to  separate  from 
the  curd — we  then  break  it  with  the  hands  line,  immediately,  and 
follow  it  up  through  whole  process  of  scalding,  and  keep  it  stirring 
until  put  to  press. 

The  first  whey  that  is  dipped  off  must  be  warmed  and  added  to 
the  curd  in  the  vat,  until  it  is  brought  to  rather  more  than  blood 
heat  again,  and  let  it  scald  till  a  uniibrinity  in  the  appearance  of  the 
particles  is  produced,  which  is  ascertained  by  brealdng  and  exam- 
ining whether  they  be  scalded  through. 

Cleanliness  is  necessary,  throu^^ljout  the  whole  operation,  to 
insure  a  good  and  finely  flavored  cheese. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

ISAAC  IIAYEN, 
Macoupin  county ^  Illinois. 

The  great  number  and  excellent  quality  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  your  committee,  fully  prove 
that  in  these  products  we  can  noiv  compete  fairly  with  other 
states.  Kespectfully  submitted, 

B.  G.  EOOTS. 


KEPOKT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  FRUIT,  ETC. 

Gentlemen — The  committee  appointed  to  adjudicate  the  entries 
in  class  H,  in  submitting  their  report  upon  the  various  products  in 
this  department,  would  remark  that,  owing  to  the  past  unusually 
fiftvprft  winfpr.  followod   bv  a  season  of  drouifht  uuDarallell^lfii 
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must  be  brief,  or  postponed  for  another  year.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  severe  trials  encountered  from  the  combined  effects  of 
cold  and  drought,  we  found  much  with  which  we  were  highly 
pleased.  The  fruits  presented  in  sev^eral  collections  were  all  true 
to  name,  and  the  selection  of  the  *' twenty-live  varieties  best  for  all 
pm'poses"  evidenced  (as  it  required)  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
can  be  obtained  only  through  a  thorough  acquaintance,  not  of  the 
individual  merits  of  the  fruits,  separately  considered,  but  their 
adaptability  to  general  culture — the  effects  of  soils,  climate,  and 
the  hardiness  and  productive  quality  of  the  trees. 

The  varieties  of  fruit  presented  were  varied  and  numerous,  re- 
flecting great  credit  upon  tlie  liberal  industry  of  the  individuals 
who  so  heartily  lent  you  their  aid  in  bringing  together  collections 
80  rare,  and  thus  creating  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  be- 
tween nurserymen  and  orchard ists,  enabling  them  to  intercliange 
views  and  impart  to  each  other  valuable  information  respecting 
the  nomenclature  of  fruits,  the  fitness  of  certain  soils  for  different 
varieties,  the  effects  of  elevation,  the  influence  of  large  bodies  of 
water,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  treatment  of  their  orchards 
and  plantations,  and  pra-ticularly  the  adaptability  of  old  and  new 
sorts  to  certain  limits,  and  tlie  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening 
the  varieties  in  nortlicrn,  central  and  southern  sections  of  the  state. 
These  and  numerous  other  topics  arc  discussed  at  these  annual 
gatherings  of  the  peoi)le  of  a  great  state  like  ours,  and  are  of  vital 
interest  to  those  who  are  about  to  plant  with  a  view  to  reaping  the 
largest  profit  fn)m  their  trees. 

The  winter  of  1855-G  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  growers 
of  the  peach  throughout  the  west,  for  the  general  injury  to  trees  of 
all  ages,  as  well  as  the  total  destruction  of  the  fruit  buds.  But  the 
effects  on  the  trees  liave  been  variable  in  the  frame  latitude — for 
instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton,  (where  great  attention,  of  late, 
has  heen  paid  to  the  production  of  the  peach,)  trees  that  had  been 
stimulated  to  a  late  and  vigorous  growth  generally  ripened  their 
wood  as  woll  Oft  t1in«f^  fitnnflino*  in  o'rjiK.ci.  {iiuL  where  no  tendency 
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dered  active  by  the  late  plowing  and  warm  rains  of  autumn.  The 
destruction  of  trees  in  the  last  named  condition  has  been  heavy, 
and  in  some  rare  instances  whole  orchards  have  been  swept  away; 
while  those  on  elevated  places,  protected  by  timber,  and  those  on 
the  banks  of  large  water  courses,  have  been  but  slightly  injured. 
The  bluffs  contiguous  to  the  Mississippi  river  are  becoming  justly 
celebrated  for  the  production  and  superiority  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  this  delicious  fruit.  The  loss  of  the  trees  and  crops  this  year 
ought  ^  not,  and  we  trust  will  not,  deter  enterprising  cultivators 
from  investing  largely  in  this  most  remunerative  branch  of  horti- 
culture. 

Probably  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union,  or  section  of  country  of 
equal  extent  in  the  world,  offering  so  many  advantages  to  the  fruit 
grower  as  Illinois,  or  in  which  may  be  concentrated  such  a  vari- 
ety of  productions,  or  where  more  remarkable  proofs  of  the  su- 
perior fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  obtained.  We  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  data  from  which  to  attempt  a  tabular  statement  of  the 
value  of  the  fruit  crop  in  this  state ;  we  will  therefore  confine  our 
statement  to  the  products  of  two  orchards,  and  the  prices  realized. 


YmI*.          P«Mh. 

Appto, 

No.ortrtM. 

Mo.  tr*M  to  ««rt. 

Ag«ortr«e«. 

Ba«lMUd«UvcT«db  Alton.    R««*iptt. 

1855     " 

450 

110 

6yr8. 

1811        $5,433 

1856 

(( 

500 

11  " 

1800          1,809 

The  desire  to  obtain  any  new  variety  of  fruit  or  plant  as  soon 
as  introduced  appears  to  have  taken  as  strong  a  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  cultivators  in  Illinois  as  in  the  older  states  of  the  Union. 
Among  the  plants  recently  introduced  and  tested,  the  culture  of 
which  has  been  attended  with  marked  advantage  and  success,  we 
would  instance  the  following :  Orange  Raspberry,  originated  by 
Doct.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia.  The  great  hardiness  of  the  canes 
of  this  truly  delicious  and  productive  sort,  justly  entitles  it  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  every  owner  of  a  garden,  however  small. 
Also,  Merveille,  a  new  French  ever-bearing  raspberry,  of  recent 
introduction ;  fruit  rather  large,  canes  quite  hardy,  bears  enormous 
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zenberg,  Franklin  Golden  Pippin,  Fall  Gilliflower,  Milam,  Red 
Canada,  Fall  Red,  Rarabo,  Tewksbury  Blush,  Autumn  Pearmain, 
Alexander,  Moor's  Sweet,  Jersey  Black,  Summer"  Queen,  Long 
John,  Hays'  Wine,  Jersey  Sweet,  Flushing  Spitzenberg,  Belmont, 
Yance's  Early,  Scollop  Gilliflower,  Pryor's  Red,  Ribstone  Pippin, 
Fall  Wine,  Swaar,  Fall  Seeknofarther,  Summer  Pearmain,  Benoni, 
Early  Sweet  Bough,  Autumn  Sweet  Bough,  Pumpkin  Russet, 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  Cooper's  Early  White,  Lady  Apple,  Lane's  Red 
Streak,  Pomme  Gris,  Dominie,  Fall  Orange,  Ilurlburt,  Yellow 
Ingestic,  Vandervere  of  Ohio,  Bailey  Sweet,  Newark  King,  Seek- 
nofarther, Dyer,  Overman's  Sweet,  Sweet  Winter  Paradise,  Bald- 
win, White  Winter  Pearmain,  Red  Romanite,  American  Golden 
Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  French  Apple,  Holland  Pippin,  Rawles' 
Janet,  Talman  Sweet,  Harrison,  White  Bellefleur,  Maiden  Blush, 
Michael  Henry,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Virginia  Red,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Golden  Ball,  Lane's  Sweet,  Pomme  Royal  of  Downing,  Long 
Island  Pearmain,  Spice  Sweet,  Campfield,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Moose,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Gloria  Mundi,  Summer  Sweet  Pa- 
radise, Roman  Stem,  Stroat,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Surprise,  Trentoii 
Early,  Peach  Pound  Sweet,  Pennock,  Yandervere  of  Downing, 
Fulton,  Black  GiUiflower,  Cooper,  Conhocton,  Willow  Twig,  Ken- 
tucky^ Kaign's  Spitzenberg,  Keswick  Codling,  Jonathan,  New- 
town Pippin,  and  two  varieties  without  names. 

To  this  large  and  interesting  collection  of  many  choice  varieties 
— among  them  some  of  the  early  summer  sorts — the  committee 
have  awarded  the  flrst  premium  for  the  "best  and  greatest  variety 
labeled  and  true  to  name." 

The  collection  of  Wm.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Adams  county,  in  two 
entries,  were  very  fine,  and  indicate,  most  conclusively,  a  correct 
pomological  acumen,  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  and 
general  imitation.  To  them  is  awarded  the  second  premium  for 
the  second  best  and  greatest  variety ;  also,  the  first  premium  for 
the  "twenty-five  sorts  best  for  all  purposes,"  including  Newark 
Pippin,  Willow  Twig,  Yellow  Bellefleur,  Brown's  Sweeting,  Red 
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"Willis  TTHlard,  Jonosboro,  Union  county: 

These  specimens  indicate  the  ndvnutaces  of  the  sontliern  and 
elevated  j)ortions  of  the  state  for  tlie  production  of  handsome  spe- 
cimens of  fruits — the  same  varieties  being  more  beautiful  and  niucli 
larger  than  those  grown  in  other  sections  of  tlie  state.  Among 
them  was  a  large  and  productive  variety,  known  under  the  local 
name  of  Buckingham.  The  commiltee  were  unanimous  in  con-* 
sidoring  this  a  desirable  late  fall  and  early  winter  apple.  Recom- 
mended a  premium^ 

John  Iw.  Woods,  Alton : 

This  collection  contains  some  extra  large  and  well  grown  speci- 
mens of  the  leading  sorts,  lie  is  awarded  the  third  premium  for 
twenty-five  varieties  best  for  all  purposes. 

John  S.  Galbraith,  Mount  Yernon,  Jeflerson  county: 

A  choice  selection  of  standard  varieties.  Also,  eight  sorts  with- 
out names.  To  this  lot  the  committee  award  the  premium  for  the 
second  best  twenty-five  sorts  for  all  purposes. 

Thos.  Jones,  Bethalto,  IMadison  county,  exhibited  twenty-six 
varieties,  to  which  the  committee  award  the  third  premium  for 
the  third  best  and  largest  number  of  named  sorts^ 

Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  Alton,  exhibited  nineteen  varieties. 

fr.  W.  Long,  Alton,  sixteen. 

B.  F.  Childs,  Hardin  post  office,  Calhoun  county,  six. 

Thos.  Bradbury,  Griggsville,  Pike  county,  twenty-three, 

II.  S.  Spaulding,  Alton,  twenty-three. 

E.  Frost,  Godfrey,  Madison  county,  eight. 

N.  B.  Lucas,  Jersey  county,  twenty-two. 

Thos.  Dunford,  Alton,  thirty. 

Chas.  Howard,  Alton,  seventy-five. 

John  Sigerson  &  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sixty-seven- 

Tl^o  correct  nomenclature  of  fruits  designed  for  the  public  eye, 
is  deemed  by  your  committee  to  be  one  of  the  chief  and  leading 
objects  of  these  annual  exhibitions;  and  when  a  collection,  em- 
bracing varieties  that  are  really  meritorious,  is  pMl^tfe^i^^^? 
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crative  business  in  the  propairation  and  sale  of  young  trees,  and 
who  are  annually  sending  out  ilieir  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  plants — so  far  neglect  the  facilities  now  open  to 
them  for  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  fruits,  as  to  be  unable 
to  present  Hpeciinens  of  the  stjiLdard  or  leading  varieties  true  to 
name.  We  do  not  deem  thcii.-  worthy  to  come  in  competition 
with  collections  in  the  j^reparri^'n  of  which  more  care  and  judg- 
ment have  been  exercised.  Lu.  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the 
three  last  entries — embracing  as  they  did  many  varieties  of  merit, 
and  those  remarkably  well  grown — would  have  received  a  more 
favorable  notice. 

GK.VPES. 

For  the  largest  and  best  colUction  of  native  grapes,  Augustus 
Sheppard,  Hennepin,  Putnam  county — first  premium. 

For  the  best  dish  of  native  c^iapes,  (Catawba,)  John  E.  Woods, 
Alton — first  premium.  To  the  .  econd  best  single  variety,  (Isabel- 
la,) A.  G.  Woolford,  Alton. 

QLiXCES. 

For  the  best  peck,  Sigerson  &  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  extra 
large  apple  quinces — first  preiiii urn.  Thos.  Jones,  Bethalto,  Madi- 
son county,  apple  quince,  specimens  large  and  well  grown- — se- 
cond premium. 

PLUMS. 

Chickasaw  plums,  in  three  eniries,  by  Stephen  Green,  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

WINES,  BRANDIES,  VINEGAE  AND  CIDER. 

Missouri  Wine  Company : 

Twelve  bottles  Catawba  champagne,  not  entered  for  competi- 
tion, desert' ed  and  received  pjuticular  attention;  much  relished 
by  the  committee  and  officers  oi  the  society.  Decided  to  be  equal 
to  the  best  Ohio  wines. 

Geo.  Barry,  Alton : 

Currant  wiiie — awarded  first  premium. 

Gersham  Flagg,  Madison  county:  ^'^'^'^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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Fisk  &  Walter,  Alton: 

PcMCii  brandy,  deserving  special  notice — ^recommend  a  premium. 
Also,  brandy  of  wild  clierry. 

Green  &  Wilson,  St.  Louis,  Missouri : 

Wine  vinegar — a  very  superior  vinegar,  highly  commended  by 
the  comniittee. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  Alton : 

Cider — Quality,  best. 

Wni.  Stewart  &  Sons.,  Quincy,  Illinois : 

For  tlie  largest  and  best  collection  of  ornamental  and  fruit  trees 
— first  premium. 

Sigerson  &  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri : 

Frui'  and  ornamental  trees — Second  largest  and  best  display  of 
fruit  a:ul  ornamental  trees — second  premium. 

Fruit  picker,  by  E.  Ilibbard,  Upper  Alton: 

Useful — recommended. 

E.  S.  HULL, 
For  Fruit  Committee, 


.  ENGINES  AND  MACHIXERT. 

The  awarding  committee  on  engines  and  machinery,  respect- 
fully report:  That  in  addition  to  their  expression  of  approval  of 
the  articles  exhibited  in  the  clavss  on  which  they  were  appointed 
judge^,  as  evinced  by  their  awards  of  premiums,  they  ofler  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  a  few  of  the  most  deserving: 

The  steam  engine  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Stigleman,  Johnson  & 
Co.,  of  Alton,  together  with  the  circular  sav-mill  driven  by  it, 
attract  (id  their  attention,  as  a  specimen  of  good  and  accurate  work- 
manship and  fine  finish,  as  woU  as  excelling  in  design  and  propor- 
tion. 

The  portable  engine,  manufactured  by  M.  G.  Moise,  of  St.  Louis. 
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A  'ar^o  r'rcular  saw,  maiuifactured  by  AY.  F.  T.  GagD  &  Co.,  cf 
St.  Louis,  deserves  special  commendation. 

Mr. 's  pump  tube  boring  macliine,  as  sLown  in  his  model 

e?:hibited  at  the  fair,  appeared  to  the  committee  as  an  in^^lrumen^ 
by  which  the  endless  chain  pumps,  now  in  such  common  use,  may 
be  made  far  more  efficacious,  as  by  it  the  tubes  can  be  bored  out 
from  solid  scantling,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  com])oscd  of 
two  pieces,  imperfectly  imited  and  invariably  leaky.  The  princi- 
pal novelty  in  the  borer  Jis  its  having  a  tube  ensuing  the  auge)-, 
within  which  a  screw  revolves,  which  removes  the  chips  from  the 
auger  as  fast  as  produced,  discharging  them  at  the  rear  end,  thvs 
enabling  the  auger  to  work  through  a  whole  length  without  clog- 
ging- 

J.  L.  Warlield's  tire  shrinker  appeared  to  the  committee  as  de- 
signed on  correct  principles  and  likely  to  pi  ove  a  useful  instrument, 
though  no  opportunity  was  alYorded  them  to  witness  its  operation. 

Sewing  machines,  of  three  manufacturers,  were  exhibited,  viz: 
Grover  6z  Baker's,  Singer's,  and  Wilsoi.'c,;  all  of  them  well  and 
tostefi  lly  manufactured,  eftective  in  action,  and  to  be  ranked 
among  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  inv^entions  of  the  age.  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  had  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  machines  on 
exhibition,  of  which  the  "  work-box  machine"  gave  much  satisfac- 
tion. Singer's  machines  looked  substantial  and  simple,  and,  it  is 
hkely,  are  the  best  machines  for  trade  work.  "Wilson's  appear  to 
QKcel  in  delicate  stitching,  and  its  reel-shuttle  your  committee  looks 
upon  as  a  most  beautiful  instance  of  mechanical  invention.  Our 
experience  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
kinds  of  stitches,  one  of  which  is  made  by  a  part  of  the  machines 
of  Grover  &  Baker — the  rest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  makers, 
producing  the  same  kind  of  stitch,  though  by  different  means. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  remark  that  the  induce- 
ments to  exhibit  machinery  at  our  agricultural  fairs  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  bring  forward  a  display  of  mannfactures  in  this  and 
other  branches,  which  shall  be  creditable  to  the  state.  The  ex- 
penses and  loss  of  timA  Hofo*.  manv   from  }mnDriTflffi@it1^?|Hwr^M9}i 
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known  in  their  own  localities  tL/re  arc  demands  in  other  parts 
which  they  might  well  supply,  t.ic  unkrs  for  which  go  to  other 
places,  through  ignorance  of  the  ]  urties  that  their  wants  could  be 
supplied  within  our  own  state. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWAED  EVERETT,  Chairman. 


FIELD  LEAXS. 

STATEMENT   OF    C.    G.    TAYLOR. 

My  soil  is  of  a  black  loam,  or  common  prairie  soil.  The  ground 
upon  which  I  raised  my  field  of  leans  the  past  season,  had  been 
cropped  or  under  cultivation  five  VL^ars.  A  part  of  it  had  received 
a  light  dressing  of  barnyard  mnmire  two  years  previous.  Last 
spring  the  ground  was  plowed  about  six  inches  deep,  harrowed 
and  marked  off  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart.  I  planted  the 
common  small  white  field  bean,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per 
acre.  The  seed  was  covered  with  a  cultivator.  When  up  about 
four  inches,  I  run  the  cultivator  tliruugh,  twice  in  a  row.  \Vhen 
about  ready  to^ blossom,  with  a  coin  j)low,  threw  a  little  dirt  into 
the  stalks.  The  crop  received  no  other  cultivation.  From 
'Ti-ieOths  of  an  acre  harvested  22i  bushels  of  beans  ready  for 
market. 


FELIX  SCOTT'S  WHEAT  CKOP. 

STATEMENT   OF    THE    MANNER    IN   V>  IIICH    FELIX   SCOTT    CULTIVATED 
HIS    CEOP    OF   WHEAT. 

I  raised  this  crop  upon  five  acres  of  groimd,  in  Shiloh  Yalley, 
St.  Clair  county.  The  ground  was  fallow  and  dark  loam  soil ; 
was  ploughed  three  times  previous  to  seeding}:,  and  put  in  with 
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crop  of  wheat  tlio  pest  ?catou,  and  tlie  quantity  of  land  is  five 
acres,  and  no  more. 

FEEDERICK  GEANER, 

County  Surveyor. 
Sworn  to  before  me,  this  15th  day  of  September,  1856. 

X.  NILES,  Justice, 

State  of  Iltinois,  ) 

St,  Cair  County,  f  Felix  Scott  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that 
he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  upon  the  hxnd  measured 
by  Frederick  Graner,  county  surveyor,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  raised  thereon  was  42  bushels  14  pounds  jjer  acre,  and  no 
more,  weighed,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief. FELIX  SCOTT. 

Belleville,  Sept.  20, 1856. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  20th  day  of  September,  1856. 

X.  XILES,  C.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS  HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMEXTS. 

Your  committee  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report, 
in  connection  with  their  awards  ; 

Many  chums  of  merit  were  on  exhibition,  besides  those  rereiv- 
ing  premiums ;  among  which  we  recommend  "  the  Crowell," 
offered  by  Messrs.  Plant,  of  St.  Louis,  as  a  good  one. 

We  would  also  recommend  to  your  especial  notice,  a  summer 
bake  oven,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Potwin  &  Moore,  of  Oregon, 
Ogle  county,  111.,  which  bakes  without  heating  the  room  in  which 
it  may  be  placed,  and  requires  but  little  fuel.  It  is  of  cheap  con- 
struction, and  within  the  reach  of  everv'body — a  really  deserving 
apparatus.  Also,  a  wash  tub,  by  Wisner,  of  Stephenson  county. 
Ills.,  a  piece  of  furniture  nobody  who  has  ever  nsed  it  would  do 
without.  As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  in  our  department  was  w^ith- 
ont  competition.  o:,.:ze..,GoOQle 
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HALF  ACRE  OF  POTATOES. 

8TATi;>IENT  OF  C.  G.  TAYLOE. 

My  soil  is  a  black  loatn,  or  common  prairie  soil.  The  first  crop 
after  breaking  the  prairie  was  Indian  corn.  Tl  e  ground  for  that 
crop  was  plowed  in  the  spring  of  1855.  The  cultivation  was 
passing  the  cultivator  each  way  through  the  rows  twice.  The 
corn  cut  up  and  removed.  Last  s]3ring  the  ground  was  again 
plowed,  about  six  inches  deep,  and  marked  off  with  a  plow,  in 
rows  about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart.  The  seed  was  of  two 
kinds,  the  pinkeye  and  the  old  English  white,  (a  potatoe  that  I 
have  ever  known  from  a  boy  to  be  equal  to  any,  taking  the  year 
through,  and  coming  out  ahead  of  most  others  during  the  potatoe 
disease.)  Those  selected  for  seed  were  of  the  largest  and  medium 
size,  and  cut  into  from  two  to  four  pieces  each,  and  dropped  in 
the  drills  about  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  The  droj)ping 
was  done  by  two  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  by  their  inat- 
tention to  their  business,  or  by  imperfect  seed  upon  the  half  acre, 
many  hills  were  vacant.  The  planting  was  done  on  the  25tli  day 
of  May.  The  seed  covered  with  a  three  bladed  cultivator,  by 
taking  off  the  front  blade  and  putting  the  horse  in  the  furrow 
— the  two  hind  blades  throwing  the  dirt  from  either  bank  of  the 
furrow  equally  upon  the  seed.  Soon  after  the  potatoes  were  well 
out  of  the  ground,  I  run  the  cultivator  through  twice  in  a  row ; 
and  when  nearly  ready  to  blossom,  with  a  corn  plow  threw  the 
dirt  into  the  hills.  The  ground  received  no  other  culture.  They 
were  not  hoed  at  all.  No  manure  or  fertilizers  of  any  kind  were 
used.  I  planted  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
The  amount  measured  from  the  one-half  acre  was  108i  bushels. 
After  measuring  off  the  half  acre,  from  my  potatoe  field  of  about 
two  acres,  I  counted  out  the  missing  hills,  amounting  to  1,036. 
Then  from  other  rows  adjoining,  and  digging  in  succession  that 
number  of  hills,  I  got  394  bushels — ^which,  if  they  can  be  allowed 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  half  acre,  would  amount  to- 148  bushels, 
or  at  the  rate  of  296  bushels  per  acre. 

I  am  fully  in  the  belief  that  potatoes  of  a  good  fair  size  should 
be  planted  for  seed.     If  "like  begets  like,"  whichoi^^bcan  doubt-^ 
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ized.  But  my  rule  is  to  plant  the  largest  and  soundest  potatoes 
for  seed ;  the  largest  and  best  formed  ears  of  com,  and  use  the 
plumpest  and  largest  of  all  vegetables  for  seed,  and  sow  the  best 
of  all  grain  of  the  cereal  kinds. 

[Mr.  Taylor's  general  rule,  in  regard  to  seeds jh  unquestioned. 
But  we  do  not  raise  crops  of  potatoes  directly  from  seed;  but 
from  whole  tubers  or  cuttings  of  the  last  year's  growth.  In  short, 
we  increase  the  original  plant ;  which,  if  of  strong  constitution, 
may  be  done  as  well  from  a  j)erfect  tuber,  weighing  one  oz.,  as 
from  an-  ounce  cut  from  a  large  tuber,  containing  a  like  number 
of  eyes  in  growing  condition — and  many  say  better.  Yet  there  is 
question  connected  with  the  practice  of  planting  small  tubers, 
only —  iiid  that  is,  the  possibility  of  forming  a  fixed  habit  by  long 
continued  repetition ;  but  more  proof  is  wanting. — Ed,] 


PREMIUM  PLAN  OF  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  HOUSE, 

BY  OLIVER  ALBEETSON,  CAJ^ION,  mDIAITA. 

In  presenting  some  rough  sketches,  representing  the  different 
parts  of  a  school  house,  no  eftbrt  at  architectural  drawing  has  been 
made — only  a  desire  to  exhibit  one  so  arranged  in  connection  with 
the  grounds,  and  in  construction,  internal  arrangements,  &c.,  as 
to  favor  the  cultivation  and  maintenance  of  all  that  tends  to 
wholesome  discipline,  the  trud  principles  of  good  breeding  and 
enlightened  civilization  in  all  its  bearings. 

'Tis  true,  beyond  doubt,  that  a  radical  change  must  be  effected 
in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  most  profitable  investment  in  securing  ample  educa- 
tional facilities  for  their  children,  and  equally  true,  also,  that  as 
general  and  complete  a  change  should  and  could  be  made  in  the 
minds  of  the  children  as  to  what  constitutes  a  happy,  becoming 
aud  projilable  pupilage.  ,,  ,^^, ,,^OOy Ic 
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Great  as  the  task  may  appear  to  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the 
cause,  there  is  yet  much  reason  for  patient  labor  and  hope,  from 
the  fact  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  land  are  only  in  a  state  of  leth- 
argy; they  have  no  actual  difrlike,  when  the  thing  is  fairly  ex- 
plained, to  such  legal  enactments  as  will  secure  the  most  desirable 
results.  But  there  is  still  another  point  which  deserves  the  un- 
wearied labor  and  care  of  every  advocate  eidi.^ted,  and  that  is  the 
individual  labors  and  interes'  ot*  rr^-ry  parent  and  child  in  properly 
securing  and  protecting  everythiug  connected  with  school  houses 
and  premises  that  will  exert  the  least  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character,  either  physically,  morally  or  mentally  considered. 
'Tis  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  inviting  task  for  father  and 
child,  and  one,  too,  that  would  beget  so  numy  and  various  profit- 
able reflections,  as  that  of  adorning  and  cultivating  the  premises 
of  a  school  hou<e  with  the  plants  nature  has  so  bountilully  provi- 
ded. In  alluding  to  protection,  let  no  one  understand  that  sur- 
veillance which  the  rogue  fears,  but  the  training  of  public  opinion 
among  all  to  look  upon  every  act  that  tends  to  lay  waste  or  deface 
the  retreats  of  science  with  indignation  and  scorn.  Let  every  one 
who  feels  an  interest  in  the  cause  contribute  his  mite,  and,  like 
the  pebble  in,  the  water,  the  waves  of  influence  will  spread  wider 
and  wider,  till  they  touch  land  on  either  side.  'Tis  thus  a  super- 
Btructure  may  be  laid  whereon  to  build  the  liberties,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  a  great  and  free  people,  and  upon  such  only  can 
they  securely  stand. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  ground  plan  of  a  school  house,  35  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide;  front  faces  the  south,  having  a  porch  4  feet 
wide;  then  3  rooms,  2  for  lobbies — one  for  each  sex,  6  by  7  feet, 
and  entered  by  a  door  in  each,  thus  affording  pupils  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  before  entering  the  school  room,  and  also  shut  out 
cold  air;  one  6  by  6,  for  library,  &c.,  before  coming  to  school 
room  proper.  The  teacher's  platform  is  on  the  north  end,  and  4 
feet  by  20,  raised  8  inches;  a  black-board  the  entire  length  of  wall 
on  platform — thus  arranged,  the  students  face  the  north — better 
about  the  light,  and  better  in  understanding  their  position  when 
studying.      The  front  seats  cm  the  desks  and  t^\[^it^g^itfi^5M?0 
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Tlio  or tside  passages  are  2  foet  w'ule,  and  the  inner  ones  18  inches. 
Upon  the  whole,  experience  teaclies  it  is  mucji  better  for  rural 
school  houses  to  accomuiotlatc  well  the  proper  number  fur  one 
teacher  than  to  be  larger  and  require  two.  The  country  being 
tparsely  settled,  to  convene  in  huge  schools  requires  the  pupils  to 
go  too  far  from  home. in  inclement  weather. 

Fig.  2  is  a  hasty  sketch  of  tlio  shape  of  desks,  flue  for  ventila- 
tion, the  stove,  ifcc.     The  flnc  for  ventilation,  where  we  desire  to 
carry  the  smoke  })ipe  up  in  it,  should  not  bo  less  than  14  by  20 
inches  in  the  clear,  smoothly  finished  inside,  to  be  open  at  the 
floor  and  at  ceiling,  and  the  top  capped;  the  openings  at  the  floor 
may  liave  coarse  wire  grate  over  them;  the  one  at  ceiling  should 
have  a  door  hun^,  with  pully  and  cord,  to  close  at  will.     These 
measurements  are  intended  for  40  or  50  scholars.     The  height  of 
the  story  is  13  feet  in  the  clear.     An  opening  2  feet  in  diameter 
should  be  made  in  the  centre  oi'  the  ceiling  overhead,  and  placed 
under  control  by  a  cord,  to  aid  in  ventilation — the  slat  windows 
in  each  gable  end  give  the  current.     Perhaps  no  better  arrange- 
inent,  which  would  be  generally  used  and  kept  in  proper  order, 
could  be  devised  than  the  using  of  either  wood  or  coal  burning 
stoves,  and  admitting  the  fresh  supply  of  air  underneath  theiri,  to 
be  warmed  before  difl'using  over  the  school  room.     The  windows 
should  be  double  hung,  3  on  each  side,  lU  by  12  lights — 21  to  a 
window — raised  34  feet  from  the  floor;  the  size  would  be  a  little 
over  7  feet  high,  and  nearly  3  feet  wide;  the  light  should  be  soft- 
ened, as  ocx^asion  called,  by  green  shades.     Each  front  door  has  a 
plain  transom  over  it,  for  the  admission  of  light  in  the  lobbies;  a 
window,  protected  with  Venetian  blinds,  for  front  of  library  room. 
The  desks,  if  made  wholly  of  plank,  should  have  li  inch  uprights 
and  seats;  the  remainder  1  inch.     If  iron  shapes  are  procured  inch 
will  answer  for  all  but  the  seats.     The  cupola,  though  represented 
in  front  end  of  building,  would  be  more  convenient  over  the  libra- 
ry room.    There's  music  in  a  bell. 

The  above  is  nearly  similar  to  some  plans  laid  for  houses  in  the 

county  of  the  author.     Like  this  they  are  designed  to  be  framed 

bnilditxg&,  (but  adapted  to  either  brick  or  concrete,)  of  good,  neat, 

Bnhet^ritl^X  materials:  the  outside  dressed  and^^afntWW^^^: 
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a  workmanlike  manner.    They  are  contracted  at  $450;  aYid  thig 
plan  can  be  safely  Estimated  at  §500  the  country  over. 

A  plat  is  also  given  of  what  is  belreved  would  be  a  roomy  and 
pleasant  play-ground  and  site  for  the  house.  One  acre,  10  rods 
wide  and  16  rods  long,  varied  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Sonie^ines  are  drawn,  showing  walks,  an  althea  screen  for  di- 
vision of  paths,  the  Osage  hedging  and  other  things  mostly  ex- 
plaining themselves.  Diversity  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers  should 
be  encouraged  to  be  procured  and  cultivated  by  parents  and 
teacher;  and,  indeed,  the  first  arrangement  of  and  the  subsequent 
changes  and  improvements  should  be  done  by  the  school  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  then  taking  action  there- 
on. 'Tis  not  only  a  delightful  way  of  exercising  the  physical 
faculties  of  the  pupils,  but  really  profitable  in  many  other  re- 
spects. Fragrant  flower  beds,  pyramids  of  creepers,  extensive 
varieties  of  evergreens  and  the  choicest  shade  trees  of  the  forest, 
(indigenous  or  not,)  would  not  be  cherished  in  vain.  Some  dots 
are  suggested  for  trees,  to  screen  the  wood  house,  &c.,  "trhich  is 
drawn  to  have  a  shed  or  bonnet,  under  which  to  store  the  play- 
things of  the  smaller  children.  These,  too,  might  be  made  sig- 
nificant— ^blocks  sawed  to  regular  angles  and  marked  or  lettered, 
&c.,  &c.  The  fitting  up  of  the  grounds  cannot  be  estimated 
properly,  as  it  requires  time,  and  should  bo  a  family-like  labor  of 
love, 

\Se4  engraving,'\ 


PREMIUM  ICE  HOUSE-COST  $180. 

BY   OLIVER  ALBERTSON. 

The  principle  of  this  house  is  claimed  for  convenience  in  filling, 
and,  also,  for  lifting  for  sale  and  daily  consumption.  It  is  de- 
signed either  for  a  sideling  or  level  spot  of  ground.  It  has  a  shed 
or  bonnet  in  front,  to  shelter  the  steps  and  protect  persons  while 
getting  ice  in  inclement  weather.     The  size  of  the  vault,  which^ 

is  11  ffifit:  ftVArv  "WAV-    urill  pnnf-Jiin-    if  "nrn-nArlv  r\iu*\raa     aKnnf.  SUT^ 
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But  few  words  are  necessary  in  explanation.  First,  excavate 
a  space  15  feet  square  and  one  foot  deep ;  then  make  it  6  inches 
deeper  in  the  centre,  tapering  out  to  the  edge,  for  water  to  gather 
in  the  middle ;  then  dig  a  trench,  some  14  inches  square,  from 
and  under  this  centre  to  tlic  end  under  tlio  shed,  where  it  is  to 
terminate  in  a  box  or  large  hogshead  sunk  in  the  ground,  from 
which  the  waste  water  can  be  dipped  out.  Tliis  trench  arid  slant 
on  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  to  be  filled  with  fine  gravel— the 
remaining  part  of  excavation  filled  with  wooden  blocks,  covered 
with  shavings,  before  receiving  floor.  Inch  plank,  with  notches 
sawed  in  proper  places,  to  hold  the  studding,  should  be  i>inned 
to  the  bottom  of  excavation,  and  nailed  fast  by  strips  to  each 
other;  insert  the  studding;  brace  and  strip  at  the  top,  and  it  is 
ready  for  boarding;  the  studding  to  be  placed  2  feet  apart,  from 
out  to  out.  Nail  on  the  outside  plank  first,  edge  to  edge,  and  as 
you  advance  with  the  outside  let  the  teamster  be  filling  in  with 
the  nonconductor.  Rocks  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  to  supjjort 
the  sleepers,  and  the  joists  by  strips  let  into  the  studs.  The 
plates  are  6  inches  square,  and  rest  upon  the  outside  studs  and 
strips  that  confine  them  together.  The  plate,  in  order  to  secure 
thorovghj  regular  mkd  uniform  ventilation,  is  reduced  in  size  be- 
tween the  studs,  as  seen  in  figure  3,  so  as  to  leave  open  sjiacca  4 
by  16  inches  under  the  eaves. 

The  rafters  are  2  by  6  inches,  the  nnderside  lined  first,  and  ihe 
space  filled  as  the  upper  is  being  put  on.  Good  ventilation  and 
double  roof  prevents  an  accumulation  of  warm  air,  and  efiectually 
preserves  the  ice.  An  oval  blind  in  each  gable  end  adds  to  the 
appearance  and  usefulness  of  the  building.  The  floor  over  the  ice 
may  be  laid  loosely  down,  edge  to  edge,  and  6  inches  covering  with 
straw  is  better  than  saw  dust.  A  trap  door,  near  the  front  end, 
should  be  provided  for  entrance.  Ice  can  in  no  way  be  preserved 
so  well  as  when  sawed  in  nice,  square  blocks,  and  thus  fitted  in 
the  house,  without  breaking;  there  are  no  spaces  for  air  to  get  in, 
and  in  using  out  it  lifla  in  cakes,  without  breaking  in  shivers  and 
wasting.  The  wheel,  as  seem^n  figure  2,  is  4  feet  in  diameter, 
with  iron  forks  in  the  rim,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping, 
which  reaches  in  the  vault  for  the  person  inside  to  raise  and  low- 
er the  box,  which  ifi  fillpd  bv  the  one  ontsid^fifs'^ffS^^^^mir 
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nnbroken,  dump  it  out,  and  while  he  is  pacting  away  the  other 
can  be  filling  up.  It  is  equally  as  convenicut  fur  the  man  who 
markets  ice.  Fr^m  4  to  0  inches  of  straw  sliould  be  placed  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  wall,  and  a  slight  covering  ou  the  top. 
Ilard  wood  shavings  is  preferable  to  straw. 

The  following  bill  will  represent  an  average  cost  of  the  build- 
ing: 

Upright  scantling,  for  studding,  3  by  4,  13  feet  long,  64 

pieces,  inch  measure,  li  cubic  feet, $10  40 

Weatherboarding,    5-8    thick,  fur  outside  covering  to 

studding,  1,100  feet, 13  75 

Inch  plank,  11  feet  long,  for  inside  of  vat  and  floor,  COO 

feet, 7  50 

Kafters,  2  by  6,  10  feet  long— 22  of  them, 2  75 

Sheeting,  3-4  thick,  for  covering  rafters  inside  and  out 

and  floor  over  ice,  900  feet, 11  25 

Scantling,  for  cripples,  joists,  floor  sleepers,  ifcc,  3  by  4 

—20  of  them, 3  75 

Two  plates,  6  by  6,  20  feet  long,  one  6  by  C,  15  feet 

long,  5  cents  per  foot, " 2  75 

Two  posts,  6  by  0,  12  feet  l<^ng,  5  cents  per  foot, 1  20 

Shingles,  2,500,  5-8  thick,  §3  per  thousand,: 7  50 

Nails, 5  00 

Ten  cords  of  saw  dust  or  spent  tan, , 10  00 

Box,  ropes,  wheel  and  other  extnis, 10  00 

Excavation,  gravel,  blocks,  shavings,  vtc, 5  00 

Carpenter's  bill, 39  15 

Grand  total, S130  00 

[See  eyicjvuvlnf}.'] 


DESIGN  FOR  A  DAIRY  HOUSE. 

BT  C.  G.  TAYLOK. 
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doTTs  contain  three  panes  of  glass  each,  and  are  placed  directly 
Tinder  the  sills.  In  warm  weather  the  windows  shonld  be  re- 
moved, and  screen  frames,  made  of  very  fine  wire,  substituted — 
thus  affording  a  fine  circulation  of  air.  The  stairs  are  ph;ced 
under  the  portico,  thus  sheltering  them  from  the  weather.  Cis- 
tern, sink,  weighing  table  and  straining  table  as  represented. 

The  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  also  the  walls  should  be  plastered 
with  cement,  and  walls  whitewashed  four  times  during  the  sea- 
son. The  pump  is  placed  in  the  right  of  the  work  room.  A 
drain  to  carry  off  the  slop  should  be  arranged  under  the  sink. 
The  partition  between  the  work  room  and  the  milk  room  should 
be  made  of  bricks  or  stone.  The  straining  table,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  milk  room,  is  also  used  as  a  skimming  table. 
As  the  pans  of  milk  are  placed  upon  the  racks  they  are  easily  re- 
moved therefrom  to  the  table. 

"When  the  temperature  falls  below  CO  deg.,  in  the  milk  room,  a 
fire  should  be  kindled  in  the  stove.  Ko  water  should  be  allowed 
in  the  milk  room,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  in  cleansing 
the  floor,  and  then  as  little  as  possible.  Any  other  but  a  cool, 
dry  atmosphere  is  poisonous  to  cream.  The  time  for  putting 
mitk  into  a  sprwg  house  has  gone  by. 

The  milk  rack  is  made  as  follows  :  Two  boards,  six  feet  long 
and  ten  inches  wide,  are  used  as  standards  ;  into  which,  upon  the 
edges,  gains  are  cut  one  inch  deep,  two  inches  wide,  and  six 
inches  apart,  slats  16  feet  long  are  nailed  into  the  gains  (which 
are  exactly  opposite  each  other)  and  extend  beyond  the  standards 
about  a  foot — far  enough  to  receive  a  pan.  The  lowest  pair  of 
filats  should  be  about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  and  all  supported 
in  the  centre  by  pieces  nailed  to  them  and  reaching  to  the  floor. 
In  a  rack  of  8  to  10  feet  the  supports  are  not  needed.  The  pans 
of  milk  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  slats,  and  thus  the  air  has  a  free 
circulation  over  all  parts  of  the  pans,  and  the  animal  heat  in  the 
milk  is  soon  expelled.     If  T>ans  of  milk  nre  i^lacod  uDon  a  bonrrl- 
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They  are  manufactured  by  H.  A.  Roe,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio. 
The  cheeses,  when  taken  from  the  hoop,  are  placed  on  the  tables 
in  the  centre  of  the  cheese  room,  where  they  are  easily  bandied, 
and  may  be  kept  until  nearly  cured,  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
side  shelves.  Screens  should  be  placed  upon  the  inside  of  the  two 
windows  to  admit  air  and  keep  out  the  flics.  This  building  is  of 
sufficient  size  (either  lor  butter  or  cheese  making,)  tor  a  dairy  of 
40  cows. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  dairying  business,  most  of  the  time, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  have  seen  and  used  many  dairy 
fixtures,  but  none  that  combine  more  advantages  than  those  here 
presented.  I  consider  it  more  profitable  to  have  butter  and  cheese 
dairy  combined.  Cheese  of  a  good  quality  cannot  be  made  in 
cold  weather;  therefore  my  practice  is,  to  make  butter  until  about 
the  middle  of  June ;  then  cheese  until  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember— having  the  warm  weather  to  make  and  cure  my  cheese 
ready  for  market.  Ko  cheese  is  so  good  if  cured  by  artificial 
heat.  That  part  of  the  house  exposed  to  the  south  should  be  well 
shaded  near  the  ground,  in  summer,  if  butter  making  is  then 
followed. 

[See  en^ravinff.] 


PLAN  OF  HOG  HOUSE  AXD  CORX  CRIB. 

BY   0.    G.    TAYLOR. 

Upon  the  other  page*  I  present  the  outlines  of  a  very  conveni- 
ent building  for  a  hog  house,  which  1  ofier  for  examination  by  the 
executive  board. 

Size  22  by  32  feet.  Pens  8  feet  square,  with  a  door  leading 
into  each  from  the  outside.  Two  inch  plank  is  sufficient  for 
partitions.  Each  pen  having  a  separate  trough  ;  the  h  »gs  fed  or 
watered  on  either  side  of  the  passage  way,  which  is  six  feet  wide. 
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die,  or  crowd  themselves  together,  the  larger  often  injuring,  if  not 
killing  the  smaller  ones.  From  four  to  six  is  enough  for  a  pen, 
and  these  should  be  of  as  equal  size  as  possible,  if  confined  to 
fatten.  A  corn  crib  in  connection,  is  very  necessary,  as  the  hogs 
can  be  fed  with  but  little  trouble,  and  the  corn  is  housed  from  tho 
storms.  If  the  grain  is  to  be  ground  or  cooked,  it  will  be  as 
handy  to  get  it  from  the  hog  house  as  from  any  other  quarter. 
Therefore,  hogs  and  feed  should  be  close  together. 

"No  part  of  a  hog  house  should  be  left  uncovered,  as  some  are. 
If  any  part  is  left  uncovered,  that  part  runs  to  swift  decay. 
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COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS, 


Had  all  the  county  and  other  local  societies  of  our  state  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  late  corresponding  secretary  of  the  state 
society,  and  presented  as  full  reports  as  a  few  have  done,  there 
would  have  been  ample  material  for  a  respectable  volume  from 
this  source  alone ;  and  relying  on  a  liberal  response  to  that  call, 
the  editor  did  not  make  a  memorandum  of  occasional  information, 
or  preserve  published  notices  of  fairs,  as  might  have  been  done ; 
hence,  at  the  last  moment,  he  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
columns  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  for  material  to  make  up  a  list  of 
50  counties  only.  This  is  not  right ;  the  county  associations  have 
a  greater  interest  in  our  volume  of  Transactions  than  even  the 
state  society  itself,  and  should  have  contributed  thereto  at  least 
tlii'ee  hundred  pages  of  valuable  matter.  And  let  no  one  sfippose 
that  such  publication  is  of  but  local  importance.  It  is  part  of  the 
liistory  of  the  state,  and  has  its  practical  uses  also,  as  many  busi- 
ness men  and  others  can  bear  witness. 

And  then,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  great  agricultural  inte- 
rests, six  county  societies^  in  full  operation,  may  be  set  down  as 
equal  to  the  state  society  in  practical  efficiency.  This  is  not  a 
mere  assumption,  but  the  result  of  calculation,  based  on  long  study 
and  much  observation.  Beyond  the  range  of  about  six  counties, 
very  few  unenlightened' tsivmers  ever  attend  a  state  fair,  and  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  these^  rather  than  the  well  informed,  that  the 
STATE  appropriate^  money  to  help  sustain  the  system. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  FAIR,  1855. 
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in  holding  the  late  fair,  rendered  the  prodnction  of  a  flattering 
and  interesting  report  a  matter  of  some  difiieulty.  But  if  a  due 
regard  for  truth  does  prevent  the  application  of  indiscriminate 
praise  to  the  exposition  of  articles  and  animals  in  general,  it  ren- 
ders of  more  value  the  honorary  notice  bestowed  on  those  which 
really  deserve  it.  The  report,  however,  may  be  made  servicea- 
ble, by  showing  in  what  particulars  tlie  objects  of  the  society  can 
be  better  caArried  out  in  future,  and  by  giving  a  few  remarks,  sug- 
gested by  experience,  by  attention  to  which  the  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  its  members  generally,  may  co-operate  with  each  other 
BO  as  to  make  our  annual  fairs,  in  future,  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  society  could  be  sustained 
here  with  success,  and  not  turn  out  a  failure,  as  had  been  predict- 
ed by  some  parties  who  were  dissatisfied  with  its  management, 
may  be  considered  as  settled,  and  the  society  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a- permanent  institution,  which  will  increase  in  usefulness  as  its 
aims  and  objects  are  better  appreciated. 

Much  of  the  confusion  at  the  first  fair  of  the  society  was  attribu- 
ted to  the  want  of  rules,  for  which  want  the  officers  had  for  this 
fair  amply  provided,  by  carefully  preparing  regulations  to  meet 
every  case,  and  publishing  and  extensively  circulating  them.  But 
the  officers  have  to  acknowledge  their  error  in  supposing  that 
their  regulations  would  be  honored  with  perusal,  or,  if  read,  that 
they  would  be  attended  to. 

The  society  have  now  possession  of  a  beautiful  ground,  every 
way  adapted  to  their  purposes,  securely  fenced,  and  well  fitted  up 
in  other  respects.  The  ground  is  extensive  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  state  fair,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  held  here  in  a  year 
or  two.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  retain  the  entire  fence, 
and  the  more  important  part  of  the  buildings,  and  a  person  has 
been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  grounds,  which  will  be  kept 
during  summer  as  a  pleasant  place  of  resort,  where  visitors  can  be 
supplied  with  refreshments.  The  grounds  are,  however,  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  uses  of  the  society  at  any  time,  or  for  other 
purposes  pertaining  to  its  objects. 

The  design  of  an  agricultural  society  is  not  wholly  accomplish- 
ed by  the  holding  of  a  fair  once  a  year,  howeW^^itensive  aiid 
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ing  of  animals.,  and  for  other  L'ke  purposes,  each  in  its  proper  sear 
son ;  besides  which,  meetings  should  be  held  lor  the  discussion  of 
questions  and  disseminating  information  on  agricultural  subjects. 
But  such  movements  must  be  made  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  members  of  the  society  themselves.  They  must  not  rely 
wholly  on  the  services  of  their  officers  to  urge  these  matters, 
while  the  members  generally  look  on  with  apathy,  and  withhold 
their  assistance. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that  this  society 
does  not  receive  a  proportionate  support  from  those  classes  for 
whose  encouragement  and  benefit  it  was  more  especially  designed, 
namely — farmers  and  mechanics.  The  number  of  membei's  is 
small  when  compared  with  the  relative  extent  and  importance  of 
Adams  county.  If  every  farmer  and  every  mechanic  would  be- 
come a  member  of  the  society,  and  use  his  influence  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  time  in  furthering  its  objects,  fairs  might  be 
held  of  which  there  would  be  reason  to  be  proud,  and  premiums 
might  be  offered  of  an  amount  worth  striving  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  great  liberality  haS'  been  exercised  by  many,  as  the  sub- 
6cri[)tion  list  for  the  purchase  of  the  fence  abundantly  proves ; 
and  that  strong  interest  is  felt  is  shown  by  the  sacrifice  of  valua- 
ble time,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  society  by  a  number  of 
public  spirited  individuals.  Too  much  of  the  labor  of  preparation 
is  thrown  on  a  few  members,  and  the  attendance  at  the  business 
meetings  of  the  society  has  been  very  small.  This  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  members  has,  however,  furnished  the  officers  with  a 
retort,  to  make  in  answer  to  all  complaints  made  respecting  the 
premium  lists  or  other  arrangements,  namely — that  the  complain- 
ants should  have  attended  the  meetings  and  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  and  that  as  they  have  not  done 
their  part,  the  fault  lies  with  them  if  they  are  not  suited. 

The  fair  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 24th,  25th  and  26th,  1855.  The  cause  of  so  late  a  period  in 
the  season  being  fixed  upon  was,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable,  at 
the  time  the  date  was  determined  on,  that  it  should  be  subsequent 
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delay  the  preparaticns,  whicb  were,  neverihlees,  prosecuted  with 
vigor,  in  spite  of  wet  and  cold^  The  roads  were  rendered  so 
heavy  that  nearly  all  the  stock  (excepting  horses)  owned  in  the 
more  distant  parts  of  the  county  were  unable  to  get  to  the  fair, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  numbers  in  these  classes  on  exhibi- 
tion. Many  articles  susceptible  of  damage  were  kept  away,  un- 
der the  apprehension  that  the  bad  weather  would  continue. 

Tlie  weather,  however,  cleared  up,  and  continued  to  grow 
warmer  and  more  comfortable  to  the  close ;  and  the  fair,  notwith- 
standing all  discouragements,  proved  eminently  successful,  and 
appeared  to  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  fair  ground,  lying  about  a  mile  south  of  the  centre  of 
Quincy,  was  a  beautiful  spot,  mostly  covered  with  a  fine  growth 
of  timber,  the  leaves  of  which,  until  the  week  before  the  fair,  were 
tinted  with  all  the  varied  and  rich  hues  of  autumn  in  great  per- 
fection.    At  one  extremity  of  the  inqlosure  was  a  fine  spring,  and 
a  pond  for  watering  stock.     Among  the  preparations,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  strong,  close  board  fence,  of  seven  feet  high,  inclosing 
about  twenty-three  acres,  may  be  mentioned  the  office  and  com- 
mittee room,  fitted  up  for  the  transaction  of  business,  in  a  perma- 
nent manner ;  about  90  roomy  stalls,  for  horses  and  cattle ;  three 
large  exhibition  sheds,  with  tables,  for  the  display  of  articles,  be- 
sides pens  and  other  minor  erections ;  and  on  an  open,  level  spot, 
a  ring  of  about  300  feet  in  diameter  was  inclosed  with  a  rope,  for 
showing  and  testing  the  speed  and  training  of  horses.      Much  la- 
bor had  also  been  expended  in  gi'ubbing  stumps,  leveling  and 
clearing  the  land,  and  removing  rubbish. 

On  the  first  day  little  was  done  besides  entering  and  arranging 
the  articles,  which  was  attended  with,  much  difficulty,  owing  to 
nearly  all  exhibitors  neglecting  to  write  out  their  entries  in  pro- 
per form  before  coming  to  the  fair.  On  the  second  day,  with  a 
brighter  sky,  things  began  to  assume  a  brighter  appearance. 
Large  crowds  were  on  the  ground  throughout  the  day,  estimated 
at  from  5,000  to  10,000  persons,  including  many  from  Missouri, 
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their  examinatioDS  and  made  up  their  reports  in  a  hniried  man- 
ner, but  most  were  handed  in  so  late  that  the  awards  could  not  be 
declared  on  the  ground,  as  had  been  intended. 

At  11  o'clock  the  Rev.  Mr.  Billings  delivered  an  address  on 
"Thought  and  Labor,"  which  was  highly  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  delivered  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  manner. 
The  orator  has  kindly  furnished  a  copy  for  publication  with  this 
report,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  The 
fair  closed  about  4  p.  m. 

The  funds  taken  during  the  three  days  of  the  fair,  together  with 
the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasursr,  were  sufficient  to  pay 
the  premiums,  and  to  defray  all  the  expenses  incurred,  and  leave 
a  balance  to  be  applied  towards  the  purchase  of  the  lumber  of  the 
fence.  The  amount  already  subscribed  for  that  object  will,  when 
collected,  come  within  a  few  hundred  dollars  of  the  sum  required, 
which,  it  is  thought,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  up  by 
additional  subscriptions.  The  society  will  then  be  in  a  condition, 
with  its  fence  and  buildings  paid  for,  and  its  grounds  ready  pre- 
pared for  use,  to  justify  the  offer  oi  an  extended  and  liberal  list 
of  premiums,  and  a  larger  expenditure  in  preparations  for  the  feir 
of  next  year. 

The  subjoined  list  of  premiums  awarded  has  been  made  up  and 
revised  from  the  reports  of  the  awarding  judges.  This  duty  has 
been  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  some  of  the  reports  were  rendered.  The  judges 
were,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  selected  by  the  managing  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  classes  on  which  they  were  required  to 
act.  But  of  those  originally  appointed  scarcely  one-third  reported 
themselves  for  duty,  and  the  committees  had,  consequently,  to  be 
filled  up  by  any  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  serve,  without 
regard  to  their  qualifications.  Most  of  them  performed  their  du- 
ties in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  for  which  they  are  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  society. 

PEEMIUMS  AWAKDED. 

"^    We  give  only  such  of  the  awards  as  are  deemed  of  most  gener- 
al interest. — Ed. 
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James  Hunter,  of  Ellington  township,  for  his  crop  of  wheat,  raised  on  land 
measuring  18^  acres.  Whole  produce  544  bushels,  averaging  forty  bushels 
and  three-tenths  per  acre.  The  specimen  exhibited  was  remarlcably  fine, 
being  the  best  exhibited.  The  land  on  which  this  crop  was  raised  had 
been  in  com  for  the  three  years  preceding.  Sowed  16  bushels  of- white 
wheat,  equal  to  one  bushel  and  eighteen  and  a  half  one-hundreths  per  acre. 
No  account  kept  of  the  expense  of  cultivation  and  produetion^ $  lA 

Adam  Taylor,  of  Ursa  township,  for  his  crop  of  potatoes  (Neshanocks)  raised 
on  one-half  acre  of  land.  Whole  produce  186  bushels,  equal  to  272  bushels 
per  acre.  Grown  on  new  land  on  the  border  of  a  prairie,  cleared  last  spring. 
Soil  a  light  clay  loam.  Small  potatoes,  uncut,  j^lanted  about  the  middle  of 
May,  in  rows  8i  feet  apart.  Plowed  and  hoed  once,  about  the  time  of 
blooming, 8 

Note. — As  some  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  among  those 
interested,  at  the  small  number  of  premiums  offered  for  competi- 
tion in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  classes,  a  committee,  with 
the  consent  of  the  managing  committee,  reorganized  the  premium 
list  in  those  classes  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  stock  raisers ; 
they  preferring  to  divide  the  gross  amount  of  premiums,  and 
share  the  honors  among  a  larger  number,  rather  than  to  compete 
for  a  few  premiums  of  larger  amount.  The  managing  committee 
have,  however,  largely  increased  the  whole  amounts  of  premiums 
in  these  classes  above  what  was  at  first  offered.  Owing  to  the 
reorganization  above  spoken  of  being  performed  in  a  somewhat 
hurried  manner,  it  is  likely  that  mistakes  have  occurred  in  classi- 
fying the  awards,  for  which  the  managing  committee  are  not  re- 
sponsible. 

CLASS  2.— nOESES. 

A,— BLOOD  HORSES. 

STALLIONS,   FOUB  TEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARDS. 

Best,  B.  Hoore,  of  Payson,  **  Tom  Crowder,"  eight  years  old . ., 1 6 

Second  best,  Elliott  Combs,  of  North  East,  *'  John  Richards,** S 

STALLIONS,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

Best,  0.  Antrim,  of  Ellincton,  **  Selim,**  three  yeant,  five  months  old,. . .......  4 

Second  best,  D.  McDaniel,  young  **  Sir  Charleys"  three  years,  five  months  old,  2 

Mr.  J.  B.  Creighton,  one  of  the  jiidges,  does  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  above  animal  is  worthy  of  a  premium. 
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BUCklNO  COLTS. 

Befft,  \r.  Barclar,  of  Xendon,  **  Toang  Oau^*  fire  montlis.  eigbte«n  dajt,. ...  9 

Second  best,  W.  LeachitiJui,  Ursa,  **  Qaeen  of  the  Wc«t,"  fire  months,  twenty 
day» I 

Both  the  above  were  sired  by  E.  Higbee's  "  Grej  Eagle." 

BBOOD  MABES. 

Best,  Abpl  Fox,  of  Qiiincj,  "Kate," 4 

Becondbeat,  W.  P.  Barclaj,. % 

B.— HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 

8TALUO:fS,  FOUR  TEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARDS. 
Best,  E.  ¥oor«»,  nf  Pavson,  **  Young  Virginia  Xigger,"  fire  years  old,  sixteen 

hand)!  and  three  inches  high ft 

Second  best,  James  Knox,  Quincy,  **  Tuckahoe,** 8 

STALLIOXS,  THREE  TEARS  OLD. 

Best,  E.  Higbee,  Mendon,  "Selim," 4 

STALLION  COLTS,  ONE  TEAR  OLD. 
Best,  Qolman  Bowles,  of  Fall  Creek, 1 

C— DRAFT  H0RSE3. 

STALLIONS,   FOUR  TEARS  OLD  AND  UPWARDS. 
Best,  Joel  Darrah, S 

As  the  owner's  name  is  not  found  on  the  books  as.  a  member, 
and  the  animal  is  not  entered  according  to  the  regulations,  the 
premium  will  not  be  paid. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

J.  R.  Throckmorton,  Louis  county,  Missouri,  bay  stallion, |  S 

H.  Mead,  of  Augusta,  Hancock  county,  filly  ^Tigeon,**  two  years  old, 9 

CLASS  3.— MULES  AND  JACKS. 

JACKS,  THREE  TEARS  OLD  AND  UTPWARDS. 

Best,  John  Henderson, S 

Second  best,  J.  W.  Richards,  Marcellinc,  **  Black  Hawk," S 

JACKS,    TWO   TEARS  OLD. 
P.  8.  Jody,  of  Gilmer,  "  Sir  John,"  two  years,  fire  months  old, S 


CLASS  4.— CATTLE. 

DURHAM. 
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BTTLLly  ONB  TBAB  OLD. 

Best,  F.  G.  Landi8»  Columbus,  one  year,  six  monthi  old,  weighi  1045  Ibi, t 

BULL  CALVES. 

Best,  Jameson  ft  Sons,  of  Ellington, 8 

Second  best,  W.  H.  Cnrlin,  of  Quincy, 2 

COWS,  TUBEE  YEABS  OLD  AND  OVEB. 

Best,  Jameson  &  Sons,  Ellington, 6 

Second  best,  Jameson  &  Sons,  Ellington, 8 

BEIFEBS,  ONE  TEAB  OLD. 

Best,  H.  r,  k  E.  L'wrence,  Melrose,  **  Snowdrop,"  seventeen  months,  full 
blood  Durham, 4 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  both  horses  and  cattle  adopted  by  the 
the  owners,  it  is  thought  may  be  much  improved,  by  keeping  the 
animals  in  motion,  either  in  the  ring  or  around  other  parts  of  tl\e 
grounds,  or  by  "  picketing"  them  among  the  trees,  where  they 
can  be  fully  examined  by  visitors.  They  should  only  be  confined 
to  the  stalls  at  night,  in  bad  weather,  or  while  feedings 

CLASS  5.— SHEEP. 

BUCKS. 

Best,  Jarris  Jackson,  of  C.»lumbu3,  "  Dowden,"  botca  months  qld  ;  Cotswold  ^ 

and  Southdown  breed,  bred  in  Kentucky,  weighs  118  lbs., $A 

Second  best,  same  owner,  "  Gilmore,''  seven  months  old,  bred  by  owner ;  Cots- 
wold and  Bakewell  breed,  weight  119  lh&, ....%.  9 

KWEft, 
Beat,  jBrvis  Jackson,  of  ColumbuSt  two  years  old,  bred  by  ownes  in-Kentacky  ; 

Cotswold  and  BakeweU  breed,  weight  h33.1bB., ....  S 

Second  best,  same  owner,  bre<  450.,,  a3. above,  weight  125  lbs.,. .  .^ .......... .  % 

OtASS  6.— SWINE. 

B0AB8. 

Best  and  second  Ws\  John  Ajtei^  ofPayson,  two  ptgs  6^  montbis  old, <1 

No  othew  in  thi^. class  considered  worthy  of  premium. 

CLASS  8.— FRUIT. 

COLLEGTIQNS  OF  APPLES,  COMBEOTLT  NAMEDx-^  t 

Best,  Stewart  A  8on«.  of  Pav^n /. 'f!!l'/.>fP.?-S^^     5 
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COLLECTION  OF  FOREIGN  OSAPE8. 
B«ft,  iu  Kelts,  of  Qaincj,  grown  in  Quincy,  vines  from  Baden,  in  Germany,.  •       $8 

Kbmabks. — ^The  collection  of  apples  exhibited  by  Stewart  & 
Sons  was  the  largest,  consisting  of  71  varieties,  bnt  Geo.  John- 
son's, of  45  varieties,  was  considered  equal  to  it  in  other  respects. 
Several  other  collections  of  fine  quality  deserve  honorable  notice, 
viz :  H.  Kent's,  of  Ellington,  30  varieties ;  Jos.  Totten's,  of  Bur- 
ton, 28  varieties ;  and  D.  E.  Scarborough's,  of  Payson,  40  varie- 
ties. Stewart  &  Sons'  stand  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
evergreens  and  flowers. 

CLASS  9.— VEGETABLES. 

Bemabes. — The  show  of  vegetables  was  rather  small,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  it  was  very  good  of  the  several 
kinds  exhibited,  so  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  decide,  in  some 
instances,  which  were  the  best  specimens. 

CLASS  10.— GRADT. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Ko  sample  considered  worthy  of  premium  by  judges,  though 
in  any  country  but  this  the  specimens  exhibited  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  remarkably  fine. 

CLASS  12.— DAIRY  AND  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

FEESH  BUTTER,  (15  ENTRIES.) 

Best  Bpecimen,  Miss  H.  Johnson,  of  Melrose, |  S 

Second  best  specimen,  Miss  Jane  CleTeland,  of  Ellington, 1 

BUTTER  NOT  LESS  THAN  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 

Best  specimen,  Joseph  Totten,  of  Burton,  (Si  months  old,) S 

CHEESE. 

Best,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Mendon, % 

HOME-MADE   BREAD. 

Best  loaf,  Miss  M.  Johnson,  of  Melrose, 2 

Second  best  loaf.  Miss  M.  Bowles, 1 

Remarks. — The  great  number  of  excellent  specimens  of  butt^, 
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CLASS   13.— AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS,   TOOLS, 
&c.— OPEN  TO  ALL. 

PLAIRIE   PLOWS. 

Best,  made  by  Broadera  k  Bro.,  McDonouph  county, %4 

Second  best,  made  by  H.  Peters  &  Co.,  Palmyra,  Mo., 

TWO  HORSE  PLOWS. 

Best,  made  by  H.  Peters  &  Co.,  Palmyra,  Mo., 

Second  best,  made  by  S.  Miller,  of  Liberty, 

SINGLE  HOBSE  PLOWS. 

Best,H.  Peters  &  Co.,  Palmyra,  Mo., ; 

CULTIVATORS. 

Best,  J.  Johnson,  of  Hancock  county,  (ImmePs  patent,) 

BBAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

Best,  L.  &  0.  H.  Bull,  for  "Atkins'  Self  Raker,", 

CORN  PLANTERS. 

Best,  L.  &  C.  H.  Bull,  for  "  Brown's  two-horse  Com  Planter,*' 

GRAIN  SEPARATORS. 

Best,  L.  &  C.  H.  Bull,  for  "Davidson  k  Grubb's," •• 

STRAW  CUTTERS. 

Best,  W.  D.  Morgan,  Qoinoy, ^ 

Best  assortment  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  dec,  of  comity  manufacture, 

L.  &C.  H.  Bull,Quincy, 

Best  assortment  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  &c,  not  of  county  manufac- 
ture, L.  k  C.  H.  Bull,  of  Quincy, 

Extra  premiums  awarded  to  L.  k  C,  U.  Bull,  for  "  Randall  k  Jones'  com 

planter," 

Simuel  Miller,  of  Liberty,  for  double  cora  plow, 2 

Remarks. — ^The  mower  of  Danford  &  Co.  is  recommended  to 
the  patronage  of  farmers. 

B.  W.  Hughes'  hand  com  planter  is  considered  very  good  for 
a  single  machine. 

Some  hrooms,  made  by  L.  A.  Weed,  of  Mendon,  are  com- 
mended  to  the  notice  of  ladies  in  the  habit  of  nsing  such  articles. 

The  sub-soil  nlow  of  Eus^fi^les.  Nourse  «^  ■^f  ason.  of  Boston,  is 
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which  has  fkllen  under  their  notice  in  this  state,  which,  both  for 
style  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  excited  their  highest  admira- 
tion. 

CLASS  15.--C0TJNTY  MANUFACTUIiES. 
coopers'  wabe. 

A.  S.  Drake,  of  Quincy,  aasortment  of  barrels,  staves,  headings,  &o  ,-rmachine 

made — first  rate  work, «....< |S 

rOTWDBT  WORK. 
Machine  castings  and  tuyere  irons,  by  W.  D.  Morgan,  of  Quincy.  One  of  the 
abo^,  a  large  bevel  cog  wheel,  deserves  particular  notice  as  a  superior  spe- 
cimen of  smooth  and  perfect  castings  exhibited  just  as  it  came  from  the  sand. 
It  was  moulded  by  Hugh  Templeton.  The  maker  of  the  pattera  also  de- 
serves high  recommendation, Z 

STOVES,  ETC. 

A.  Comstock  k,  Co.,  of  Quincy,  fop  the  best  display  of  county  manufttctured 

stoves,. , S 

The  practice  of  giving  the  names  of  the  mechanics  actually 
employed  on  the  work,  is  highly  commendable,  as  it  makes  known 
ttiose  whose  skill  entitles  them  to  praise. 

We  are  here  compelled  to  remark  on  the  lamentable  deficiency 
in  the  exhibition  of  county,  or  rather  Quincy  manufactures,  which, 
with  the  few  honorable  exceptions  mentioned  above,  is  calculated 
to  give  a  stranger  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  resources  of  our 
city.  Not  a  single  specimen  of  machine  work  was  on  exhibition, 
in  a  place  where  steam  engines  and  all  sorts  of  machinery  are 
manufactured  in  large  numbers.  There  were  no  cabinet  wares, 
no  wagons,  no  blacksmiths'  work,  and  but  few  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  home  manufacture  on  exhibition ;  the  premiums  for  the 
latter  article,  being  mostly  carried  off  by  more  enterprising  par- 
ties from  other  states  and  counties,  It  is  surprising  that  such  an 
opportunity  for  making  themselves  and  their  productions  known 
to  strangers  and  others  visiting  the  fair  should  be  so  neglected  by 
our  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
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MR  BILLING^S  ADDRESS. 

[Let  every  on^read  this  address. — Ed.'] 

Every  indication  of  a  growing  interest  in  effort  to  subdne,  cul- 
tivate and  make  more  fruitful  this  fair  earth  which  God  has  de- 
signed for  the  present  home  of  man,  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  our 
times.  We  may  well  rejoice  when  the  public  interest  is  drawn  to 
such  avocations  as  naturally  tend  to  the  peace,  industry  and  pro- 
gress of  our  race.  It  is  well  for  parents  and  children,  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  visitors  from  abroad,  to  come  together  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,  and  find  a  healthful  excitement  in  viewing  the 
trophies  of  peace,  in  seeing  what  the  earth  can  yield  under  human 
culture,  and  what  may  be  done  by  industry  and  skill*  It  is  well 
to  look  around  upon  this  display  of  fruits  and  flowers,  these  bur- 
nished ploughshares  and  cultivators,  the  scythes  and  pruning 
knives  of  polished  steel,  and  other  industrial  implements,  inviting 
to  the  healthful  labor  of  the  field — all  showing  how  genius  and 
art  may  contribute  to  the  subduing  of  the  earth,  making  the  "de- 
sert blossom  as  the  rose."  Such  are  objects  and  pursuits  which 
God  can  bless  and  man  rejoice  in. 

Lot  me,  then,  congratulate  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
"  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,"  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  your  efforts  in  awakening  so  much  interest  in  this,  your 
second  annual  fair,  and  that  so  much  of  the  best  mental  and  physi- 
cal force  of  the  county  is  flowing  into  peaceful  and  industrial 
channels. 

You  will  not  expect,  in  the  part  you  have  assigned  to  me,  any 
instruction  in  practical  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts,  such  be- 
ing somewhat  foreign  to  my  habitual  studies  and  pursuits.  My 
aim  will  be  more  general.  If  I  can  say  something  to  show  that 
every  one  is  morally  bound  to  leave  the  world  better  and  wiser 
for  having  lived  in  it — that  the  obligation  to  be  industrious  and 
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of  labor,  idleness,  is — ^there  is  death — death  in  the  physical  and 
animal  kingdoms.  This  is  also  true  of  deity,  for  God  is  not  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  form  of  death,  but  spirit,  which  is  the  life  of  life, 
wherever  that  life  is.  He  is  never  inactive,  ne^r  idle,  but  is  al- 
ways at  work  in  every  possible  variety  and  form  of  beauty,  be- 
neficence and  sublimity.  He  has  inscribed  the  praises  of  labor  on 
all  the  firmament,  and  chanted  it  in  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
By  his  own  vitalizing  energy  he  moves  everything  else  to  action 
— ^to  labor  for  results.  He  is  the  Supreme  Artificer,  the  great  la- 
borer in  the  universe.  The  mystic  dance  of  worlds,  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  mighty  globes,  in  swiftest  motion,  but  in  per- 
fect mfethod,  crossing  and  recroseing  one  another's  path,  without 
collision,  are  but  the  machinery  that  his  skill  has  devised  for  the 
accomplishment  of  labor,  with  the  greatest  success  and  order. 
"  All  nature  is  but  art"  The  sun  is  the  great  central  wheel,  in 
the  machinery  of  our  solar  system,  by  and  to  which  all  the  planets 
are  banded^  and  by  whose  motion  all  the  rest  are  put  to  work,  and 
kept  in  just  those  distances  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  them  in 
their  places,  to  produce  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  and  thereby  set  the 
earth  at  work  producing  plants,  and  animals,  and  sustaining  life  in 
all  its  forms.  If  the  band  that  bound  the  earth  to  the  sun  were 
but  an  inch  shorter  or  longer,  there  would  be  disorder  among  aU 
the  heavens,  and  on  earth  not  a  plant  would  grow,  nor  an  animal 
live  nor  move.  TV  ere  the  sun  not  to  work,  other  worlds  could 
not  keep  their  places,  or  if  they  could,  horror  would  seize  the 
face  of  nature;  this  earth  would  be  motionless,  not  a  dew  drop 
would  fall  from  heaven  as  a  tear  to  bemoan  over  the  tomb  of  a 
once  animated,  but  now  dead  world.  Now  all  is  action — all  is 
work.  The  whole  graceful  universe  throbs  and  changes  before 
us,  renews  itself  at  every  instant,  and  nothing  remains  idle.  The 
eternal  law,  the  stem  old  principle  of  motion,  more  constant  than 
the  morning,  more  ancient  than  the  stars,  in  whose  grasp  these 
frail  leaves  of  autumn  flutter  and  wither,  that  another  spring  may 
bud  anew,  all  speak  the  mighty  epic  in  which  labor  is  writing  its 
own  praise  throughout  the  earth. 
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which  man  is  bom,  has  its  frame  and  fhmitnre  prepared  to  his 
hand,  but  the  finishing  is  assigned  to  him.  His  brain  and  his 
limbs  were  all  constructed  to  the  end  that  he  should  work.  In 
this  world  he  is*,  apprenticed  to  everlasting  labors  under  the  Great 
Master  Builder  of  the  Universe,  an'd  when  he  goes  out  of  this 
world  he  is  to  labor  on  in  the  high  journey  of  an  immortal  exis- 
tence and  progress,  for  heaven  is  no  place  for  indolence,  and  an- 
gels ought  to  be  more  usefiilly  employed  than  sleeping^  or  exult- 
ing in  the  bliss  ot  doing  nothing. 

It  is  a  common  sentiment  that  labor  was  imposed  upon  man  as 
a  "curse,"  or  a  punishment  for  sin;  that  the  order  of  God  for 
Adam  to  eat  his  "  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  was  a  penalty 
for  transgression.  This  is  a  false  idea,  but  it  has  had  a  large  part 
in  casting  reproach  upon  honest  labor.  The  first  thing  we  read 
of  Adam,  after  the  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into  him,  is  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  garden  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it?^  This  was 
before  the  "  fall."  He,  like  all  who  have  followed  him,  was  made 
for  exertion.  Sin  or  not  sin  he  must  work,  and  the  absence  of 
this  would  have  been  a  ^'^curse,^^  Eightly  regarded,  work  is 
man's  greatest  blessing,  and  out  of  it,  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
Even  thorns  and  thistles  are  no  curse,  but  create  the  necessity  of 
exertion.  They  grow  only  on  the  grave  of  labor,  never  beneath  its 
feet.  This  notion  that  useful  toil  is  a  "  curse"  and  degradation,  is 
too  common  in  our  day,  as  it  always  has  been.  A  heathen  poet 
once  said  it  was  the  "  slave's  duty  to  plow,  and  the  freeman's  busi- 
ness to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  plowing;"  and  the  foolish  notion  is 
not  discarded  yet.  The  ability  to  do  nothing  seems  a  most  desi- 
rable ability  in  many,  and  the  man  who  has  "  retired  from  busi- 
ness" td  laziness  is  often  envied.  The  children  of  the  poor  seek 
to  get  rid  of  labor,  and  the  children  of  the  rich  neither  learn  a 
trade,  nor  till  the  soil,  until  they  find  themselves  in  the  alms- 
house, which  sometimes  happens.  Many  people  apologize  for 
being  found  at  work,  and  make  foolish  excuses  for  being  busy,  as 
though  they  were  doing  something  mean,  of  which  they  were 
ashamed.  But  find  them  doing  nothing,  where  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  and  make  an  apology,  and  they  seem,  proud  of  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  missions  of  this  age.^tp^  e^^^kj^r 
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matter  is  shapeless  and  void  to  all  man's  true  purposes.  The  ele- 
ments of  nature  are  in  a  rude  and  useless  state.  The  river  runs 
in  wajste  to  the  ocean,  and  the  ocean  rolls  but  a  vast  desert  of  wa- 
ters around  the  world ;  the  timber  is  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  for- 
est, and  the  stone  in  the  ledge ;  the  ore  lies  buried  in  the  earth, 
undug  and  un worked ;  the  fire  and  the  water  are  hidden  forces, 
and  the  lightning  plays  at  hap-hazard  along  the  sky.  But  as 
man  unites  thought  with  labob — brings  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  in  aid  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  human  frame, 
then  he  gains  dominion  over  the  elements,  makes  of  them  his 
servants  to  submit  to  human  rule,  follow  human  bidding,  and 
work  together  for  human  happiness.  Then  he  fells  the  woods, 
builds  cities,  bridges  the  streams,  tunnels  the  mountains,  navigates 
the  rivers  and  ocean,  strews  abroad  his  harvests,  and  sends  mes- 
sages by  lightning. 

Contemplate  in  one  individual  the  progress  which  the  race  has 
made.  Take  one  of  those  squirming  oblong  bundles^  which  some 
good  matron  carries  in  her  arms,  which  people  generally  call  a 
baby ;  the  mother,  more  pet  names  than  can  be  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary. If  this  thing  should  grow  up,  and  stand  upon  the  earth 
passively  and  unconsciously,  imbibing  the  dew  and  sap,  and 
spreading  his  arms  to  the  light  and  air,  he  would  become  but  a 
vegetable — ^a  tree.  If  he  should  grow  up  without  purpose  or  im- 
provement, and  capable  of  neither,  with  no  guidance  but  instinct 
— no  powers  but  those  of  digestion  and  locomotion — ^nothing  but 
stomach  and  limbs — ^he  would  be  but  a  mere  animal.  But  he 
grows  up  capable  of  improving,  of  thinking  and  working,  of  ex- 
erting the  hand  of  ingenuity,  and  pouring  ^s  own  thoughts  into 
the  moulds  of  nature,  fashioning  them  into  forms  of  grace,  and 
fabrics  of  convenience,  and  converting  them  to  purposes  of  im- 
provement and  happiness.  As  he  delves  wearily  by  the  stream 
of  water  that  pours  down  the  mountaiur  side,  foaming  and  dash- 
ing in  its  course,  his  eyes  glisten  as  the  thought  comes  into  his 
mind  that  that  water  mi^ht  be  made  to  labor  for  him.    Then  by 
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water  wagon,  and  harnessed  to  it  a  tandem  team  of  fire  and  water, 
and  furrowed  the  mad  ocean 

"  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide,** 

till  he  put  old  Neptune  himself  to  the  blush,  and  bade  him  hide 
his  diminished  head  beneath  the  briny  deep.  Then  he  saddled 
liis  great  fire  horse  on  land,  whose  sides  are  steel,  whose  lungs  aro 
of  brass,  and  whose  heart  is  the  red  hot  fire  of  Lehigh,  and  ho 
hitched  him  to  a  string  of  wagons,  and  took  in  a  whole  village 
and  half  its  com  and  cattle  :  with  his  finger  he  controls  the  burn- 
ing and  pufiing  fire  steed,  till  he  bade  him  go,  and  onward  ho 
flew,  vieing  with  the  wind ;  up  the  long  hill  he  labors,  over  the 
deep  glen  he  skims,  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  forest  with  his  snort, 
scaring  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie,  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
weaving  a  wreath  ai'ound  the  mountain  brow;  his  sharp,  quick 
breathings  bespeak  his  impetuous  progress,  a  stream  of  fire  re-  * 
fleets  his  course ;  on  dashes  the  resistless,  tireless  steed,  until  the 
morrow's  sun  finds  him  at  rest  in  some  far  distant  mart  of  com- 
merce, the  partakere  of  the  wiz;ard  journey  unthinking  of  their 
night's  adventure.  Unsatisfied  still,  he  turned  aside  and  cast  his 
thinking  gaze  above,  and  as  ^e  saw  ^he  red  lightning  blazing 
through  the  wide  canopy  of  l^eaven,  involving  the  whole  world  in 
one  shcbt  of  lurid  flame,  aixc^  heard  the  thunder  with  its  deep  and 
heavy  artillery,  striking  in  upon  his  soul,  he  would  invade  the 
very  arcana  of  the  sky,  and  find  there  an  amazing  agency  for  his 
purposes,  sublime  to  his  thoughts.  So  he  reached  up  and  caught 
the  red  lightning  in  his  hands,  and  brought  down  the  very  thun- 
derbolts erf  heaven  and  bade  them  be  submissive  to  his  will,  and 
run  of  his  errands,  up  and  down  the  continent,  accomplishing  more 
than  was  ever  p^nte.d,  by  the  wildest  fictions;  more  wonderful  than 
the  forests,  rocks  and  streams,  moving  in  obedience  to  the  fabled 
lyre  of  Orpheus. 

Such  is  the  dominion  which  the  human  mind,  united  with  hur 
mai^  toil,  has  established  over  the  material  world.  Slowly,  for 
many  centuries,  the  race  has  been  toiling  up  to  these  things,  and 
now  they  have,  attained  them,  they  still  keep  their  way  onward. 
For  we  cannot  daubt  that  wonders  now  unkno\vg:^ift^^byiii  reserve. 
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science,  like  all  things  else,  are  progressive.  They  are  moving 
powers,  animated  principles.-  They  are  instinct  with  life;  they 
are,  themselves,  the  intellectual  life  of  man.  Nothing  can  arrest 
them,  for  there  is  no  end  to  all  truth — ^no  bound  to  its  discovery 
and  application.  You  may  as  well  think  to  build  a  tower,  from  the 
top  of  which  you  can  pluck  the  sun  from  its  throne,  as  prescribe  a 
limit  to  discovery  and  invention. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  through  inventions  of  the  past 
hundred  years,  the  control  which  man  has  acquired  over  the  ele- 
ments— setting  water,  fire  and  lightning  to  do  his  work — ^and 
through  labor-saving  machines,  the  productive  power  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  increased  fourfold.  Yes,  by  machinery,  I  sup- 
pose one  man  can  accomplish  as  much  now,  in  one  hour,  as  he 
could  a  century  ago  in  six.  It  has  been  computed,  "that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  immense  developments  of  nalural  and  mechanical 
resources,  the  labor  now  actually  performed  in  England  would 
have  required  the  best  eflfbrts  of  at  least  twenty  times  the  popula- 
tion of  that  island  two  hundred  years  ago." 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  union  of  thought  with 
LABOR,  and  the  inventors  of  the  plow,  the  loom  and  the  ship  have 
brought  the  human  race  more  largely  into  their  debt  than  all  the 
bloody  race  of  conquerors,  or  all  the  kings  and  queens  who  have 
cursed  the  earth. 

But  I  must  not  enlarge,  as  I  wish  to  present,  before  I  close,  a 
few  practical  hints.  Time  will  permit  no  more  than  hints  in  so 
vast  a  field  of  thought. 

The  true  object  of  labor-saving  inventions  should  be  to  promote 
a  more  extensive  union  of  thought  with  labor,  by  abridging  the 
amount  of  human  toil,  and  setting  free  a  great  amount  of  time 
from  devotion  to  mere  physical  wants,  and  leaving  it  fjr  social, 
intellectual  and  religious  cultivation.  Thus,  only,  can  they  be- 
come any  great  blessing  to  man.  The  head  is  to  work  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  hands.  Machinery  is  to  do  the  work  of  bodily  toil,  that 
the  leisure  which  is  thus  accumulated  may  be  devoted  to  study, 
reading  and  social  intercourse,  so  that  men  may  grow  up  som^ 
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splendid — accomplishment.  If  lie  gain  an  estate,  he  loses  an  em- 
pire of  manly  worth.  AVhat  <loth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  live  a  blockhead.  Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  soul's  culture!  Surely  "the  lift  is  more  than 
meat^'*  if  it  will  not  sell  for  as  much  in  the  market,  and  cannot  be 
transmitted  by  last  wills  and  testaments. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  held  by  many,  that  mental  cultivation  and 
manual  labor  are  not  intended  to  go  together,  but  that  a  privileged 
few  are  to  do  the  thinking  for  the  many.  It  is  a  most  insolent 
assumption  for  any  individual  or  class  to  claim  this  monopoly  of 
thought,  and  he  who  urges  it  has  neither  a  proper  respect  for  la- 
bor nor  human  nature. 

So  long  as  the  best  cultivation  of  a  man  is  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  life  of  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  so  long  will  labor  be  thought 
unattractive  and  disgraceful.  And  yet  the  farmer  and  mechanic 
often,  themselves,  regard  thought  and  labor  inconsistent.  When 
they  educate  their  children,  it  is  not  that  they  may  be  educated 
farmers  or  mechanics,  but  that  they  may  escape  the  father's  de* 
spised  vocation.  The  ''father's  pride  and  mother's  darling"  must 
be  sent  to  some  go-cart  of  a  seminary  to  learn  to  extract  mathe- 
matical roots,  and  scorn  the  extraction  of  horticultural  ones — to 
be  ashamed  of  the  blue  frock  of  his  iather,  or  the  saw  and  axe  of 
his  sweaty  brother.  Then  he  must  be  barreled  up  in  some  medi- 
cal or  law  school,  or  ground  "to  order"  and  lahdtd  in  some  theo- 
logical mill,  in  due  time  to  be  turned  into  the  world  a  blundering 
physician — a  preacher,  who  puts  an  audience  asleep  twice  a  week 
— or  a  lawyer,  who  kicks  conscience  out  of  doors  on  the  plea  that 
he  ^^must  live'*'' — a  necessity  not  readily  perceived  by  any  one 
but  himself. 

By  such  a  process  the  world  loses  many  a  tolerable  farmer  or 
mechanic,  and,  in  turn,  gains  nothing.  Kow  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  farmers  and  the  mechanics  need  more  respect  for  all  the  ways 
of  manly  industry — need  to  feel  that  labor  is  noble  in  themselves, 
and  would  be  in  their  children.  They  need  to  realize  the  dignity 
and  true  meaning  of  labor— to  feel  that  agricultural  or  mechanical 
life  is  consistent  with  and  demands  the  highest  cultivation,  and 
that,  by  a  union  of  thouo^ht  with  labor,  any  pursuit  may  bo  made 
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— ^results  in  a  loss,  to  a  great  degree,  of  the  manly  independence 
of  each.  Were  the  working  ehiss  a  thinking  class,  and  the  think- 
ing class  a  working  class,  then  the  many  wonld  be  less  dependent 
upon  i\iQ  fvw  for  their  thoughts,  and  Xh^few  less  dependent  upon 
the  many  for  the  fruits  of  physical  toil. 

Then  the  plowman  and  mechanic  would  be  better  able  to  re- 
cognize and  appreciate  genius  and  talent,  and  the  professional 
man  better  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  true  uses  of  labor, 
and  feel  that  he  is  ennobled  by  it,  by  being  placed  above  a  servil- 
ity of  compliance  to  the  many.  Then  the  laboring  class  will  seek 
for  professional  men,  not  to  do  their  thinking  for  them,  but  to  help 
them  to  think  more  vigorously  and  effectively.  Then  the  occu- 
pation of  those  teachers  in  church  and  state,  who  have  no  ideas  in 
cidvance  of  the  people,  whoso  only  capital  is  a  weak  appeal  to  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  the  community,  Avill  be  gone.  Then  (to 
gpeak  of  my  own  profession)  the  teacher  of  religion  may  do  liia 
duty  more  faithfully,  without  fear  of  the  poor  house.  lie  may  say, 
"1  shall  preach,  and  if  you  don't  pay,  I  can  live  by  work  of  my 
own  hands."  Then  he  can  afford  to  say  to  the  man  who  gets  his 
living  at  the  expense  of  his  brother's  welfare,  and  attempts  to  can- 
cel his  sins  by  paying  a  pew  tax,  or  putting  a  reluctant  dollar  into 
the  missionary  box,  "there  is  not  a  greater  heathen  in  all  New 
Zealand  than  yourself." 

As  members  of  a  republican  government,  the  laboring  class 
jieeds  intelligence,  for  nothing  but  this  can  direct  aright.  Want 
of  thinking  in  the  mass  is  the  gi'eat  curse  of  our  civil  institutions; 
jand,  in  the  vile  scramble  for  otHce,  the  laborer  often  becomes  the 
dupe  of  the  designer,  in  whom  a  single  pulse  of  justice'and  human- 
ity never  throbs.  All  nations  are  great  asses;  some  are  ridden  by 
kings,  some  by  priests  and  some  by  nobles.  America  has  a  heavy 
burden  of  politicians  on  its  foolish  back.  Where  the  carcass  of 
ignorance  is,  there  wiU  the  demagogues  be  gathered  together* 

But  I  must  close  these  suggestions.  Gentlemen  of  tliis  agricul- 
tural society,  and  all  present,  it  has  not  been  my  aim  to  flatter, 
but  to  serve  you.  Every  one  sustains  other  relations  than  their 
trades  or  professions.  Each  belongs  to  a  home,  a  country,  a 
church,  a  race.     Man  is  only  truly  manly  when  he  unfolds  all  his 
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and  etndy  the  geographical,  political,  social  and  religious  tenden^ 
cies  of  the  age,  and  dignify  his  occupation  by  contributions  from 
every  region  of  thought,  and  thus  build  himself  up  in  the  strength 
of  his  noble  nature.     I  would  have  every  man  say : 

**  No  dread  of  toil  have  we  or  ours ; 

We  know  our  worth  and  weigh  our  powers; 

The  more  we  work,  the  more  we  win. 

Success  to  trade— 

Success  to  Bpade — 
And  to  the  corn  that's  coming  in! 
And  joy  to  hiiu  who,  o'er  his  task. 
Remembers  toil  is  nature's  plan; 

Who,  wot  king,  thinks— 

And  never  sinks 
fiia  independence  as  a  man.^ 


BOXD  COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Bond  Connty  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety was  hdd  at  Greenville,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  1855.  Elective 
oflScers  of  previous  year  retained. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  was  more  full  and  satisfactory  than 
that  of  1854,  giving  assurance,  not  only  of  its  utility,  but  of  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  institution  permanently. 

The  show  of  horses  was  especially  fine.  Every  department  of 
the  exhibition  was  creditable,  whilst  that  of  the  ladies  displayed 
an  elegance  and  profusion  which  commanded  general  admiration. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  record  a  meritorious  and  liberal  act,  as 
worthy  of  general  imitation.  It  is  the  grant  of  ten  years'  lease^ 
to  the  sole  use  of  the  society,  of  suitable  grounds  upon  which  the 
annual  exhibition  and  fair  may  be  held.  This  voluntary  donation 
was  made  by  Jacob  D.  Lansing,  esq. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  and  fair  of  the  county  was  held  on 
the  8th  and  9th  of  October,  1856,  upon  the  grounds  of  the  socio* 
tjj  which  Were  suitably  inclosed  and  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  was  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
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Wlien  useful  efforts  to  promote  the  general  welfare  are  suecess- 
fuUj  made,  a  record  of  the  fact  is  not  simply  a  barren  compliment, 
but  may  prove  valuable  as  a  motive  to  similar  efforts  on  the  part 
of  others.  AVith  this  view  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Bond  county,  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  January,  these  two  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  application  be  made  to  the  state  legislature  for  a  general  law,  under 
which  every  county  agricultural  society  in  the  state  may  organize,  with  suitable  pow- 
ers for  efficient  action. 

Reatdced,  That  application  to  the  same  be  made  fnr  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  each  county  society  in  the  state,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  same,  &c. 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  application  was  ihimedi- 
ately  made  to  the  legislature,  and  that  body  promptly  responded 
to  the  call  by  the  passage  of  both  these  useful  acts,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  society. 


BROWN  COUNTY. 

From  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  learn  that  this  society  was  organ- 
ized at  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  Mt.  Sterling,  April  14th,  1856. 

President — Jacob  Hersman. 

Vice  Presidents — Sanford  McDaniel,  Isam  Scroggin  an^  O.  P. 
Gentry. 

Recording  Secretary — Robert  N.  Curry. 

Corresponding  Secretary — L.  S.  Grove. 

Treasurer — B.  R.  Parke. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 
lRfJ9    Prnirip.  Farmer — ^Your  rcauest  for  information  ree-ard- 
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24th  and  23th  of  September,  1856.      The  officers  of  the  society 
are  named  below : 

Presidenl-^  John  N".  Beach,  Mount  Carroll. 

P'ice  President — John  Wilson,         " 

5ecre/ary —David  11.  "Wheeler,        " 

Treasurer — W.  J.  Tompkins,  " 

Executive  Cotnmittee — B.  M.  Frohoek,  James  Ilallett,  Samuel 
Preston,  Mount  Carroll;  T.  Aldi'icli,  Elkhorn  Grove;  Monroe 
Bailey,  Argo;  William  U.  Hawk,  Cherry  Grove;  E^ Brock,  Mil- 
ledge  ville;  R.  n.  Gray,  Savanna;  Henry  Smith,  Elkhorn  Grove. 

We  expect  to  have  a  line  exhibition  at  the  approaching  fair. 
Our  county  is  young,  but  her  citizens  are  enterprising,  and  enter 
into  this  work  with  a  right  good  will. 

DAVID  H.  WHEELEE,  Secretary. 

Mount  CarroU,  Sept.  4,  1856. 


CHAMBAIGX  COUNTY. 

Organized  in  1852,  and,  it  is  said,  has  advanced  rapidly.  The 
fair  for  1856  was  appointed  for  Sept.  23d. 

President — A.  G.  Carle. 

Vice  President — Henry  Dickerson. 

Secretary— T.  R.  Webber. 

Treasurer — Jos.  O.  Cunningham. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  from  so  rich  a  farming  county, 
and  one  known  to  contain  some  of  the  best  herds  of  the  state,  no 
report  of  their  society's  doings  has  been  presented  for  publication. 


CLINTON  COUNTY.  r^^^M^ 
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COOK  COUNTY. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  CHICAGO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 
Bt  Z.  Eastman,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

As  the  Chicago  Mechauics'  Institute  is  assuming  the  position, 
before  the  public,  of  a  fixed  and  indispensible  institution,  with  a 
character  and  influence  beyond  the  local  limits  of  the  city,  it  is  pro- 
per that  it  should  till  a  largo  place  in  the  present  volume  of  your 
Transactions. 

The  institute  was  organized  in  February  of  1842,  at  the  time 
when  Chicago  was  beginning  to  experience  its  first  best  days.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  public  institutions,  projected  by  the  "  old  resi- 
dents," who  had  the  confidence  to  believe  that  a  future  was  predes- 
tined to  Chicago. 

In  January  of  1842,  at  a  meeting  of  a  few  citizens  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture at  the  room  of  a  phrenological  professor,  a  motion  was  ofifered 
to  organize  a  debating  society  to  furnish  entertainment  for  the  peo- 
ple for  the  season.  S.  D.  Childs,  esq.,  a  well-known  old  resident 
of  the  city,  was  present,  and  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  de- 
bating society,  the  organization  of  a  mechanics'  institute.  The 
suggestion  was  favorably  received.  It  was  there  determuied  to 
call  a  public  meeting  at  a  day  soon  following,  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  the  organization.  Mr.  Childs  volunteered  to  advertise 
the  meeting  in  the  next  issue  of  the  only  daily  paper.  In  compli- 
ance with  this  invitation,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city 
council  room,  then  a  room  fitted  up  for  their  use  on  flie  northwest 
comer  of  Clark  and  Randolph  streets — the  same  lately  occupied  by 
the  Commercial  Bank.     The  room  was  well  filled  with  mechanics. 

The  first  matter  on  record,  is  a  meeting  held  in  this  room  "by  the 
mechanics,  pursuant  to  a  call,"  February  16, 1842,  for  the  purpose 
of  organization.  C.  M.  Gray  was  the  chairman,  and  S.  J.  Sher- 
wood, secretary,  of  this  meeting.  On  motion  ot  Ira  Miltimore,  who 
was  ever  after  an  active  member,  it  was  resolved,  "that  the  me- 
chanics of  Chicago  deem  it  expedient  to  form  a  mechanics'  associ- 
atioTi.  to  bft  mllofl  tliA  Cjh\osL(r(\  Mechanics'  Institntp !"  w]if»Ti  hv 
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the  same  place,  February  23d,  the  first  regular  ofiieers  were  elect* 
ed,  as  follows :  President,  Charles  M.  Gray ;  vice-president,  Elijah 
Smith;  corresponding  secretary,  DaWd  M.  Bradley;  recording 
secretary,  Wm.  H.  Kennicott ;  treasurer,  S.  J.  Sherwood ;  libra- 
rian, Thos.  Whitlock ;  directors,  S.  D.  Ohikls,  Isaac  Speer,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  Ira  Miltimore,  Wm.  Rankin,  C.  E.  Peck,  Isaac  L.  Mil- 
liken.  The  by-laws  were  passed  at  the  next  meeting,  when  the 
association  was  fully  organized.  The  records  of  proceedings  for 
the  first  year  are  very  complete.  AVeekly  meetings,  with  an  occa- 
sional exception,  always  by  adjournment,  were  held  through  the 
year.  New  members,  only  a  few  at  a  time,  were  admitted  at  each 
meeting.  At  a  special  meeting,  March  17th,  by  request  of  the 
board  of  directors,  to  ratify  their  action,  the  jjroposition  of  the 
Trinity  Church  was  accepted,  to  wit :  '•  To  lease  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  west  room  of  the  saloon,  with  the  small  room  attacli- 
ed,  week  days,  for  fifty  dollars  per  annum ;  and  the  institute  build 
a  desk  for  its  own  use,  and  use  of  said  church,  to  be  the  property 
of  the  institute."  The  saloon,  the  hall  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
old  brick  building,  on  the  corner  of  Clark  and  Lake  streets,  now 
divided  into  offices,  and  part  used  as  the  United  States  court  room, 
which  was  then  the  popular  resort  for  all  public  meetings,  became 
hereafter  the  headquarters  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Lectures, 
by  members  of  the  institute,  were  immediately  commenced.  On 
the  7th  of  April,  Ira  Miltimore  delivered  the  first  lecture,  on  the 
"Importance  of  Sustaining  the  Chicago  Mechanics'  Institute."  Mr. 
Eankin,  a  canny  Scotchman,  brass  founder,  April  14th,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  Electro-Magnetism,  and  "  exhibted  the  electru-mag- 
netic  machine."  This  machine  was  pr'jsented  to  the  institute  by 
Mr.  Kankin.  The  "thanks  of  the  institute  were  unanimously 
awarded  to  Mr.  Eankin  for  the  lecture  and  the  machine."  De- 
bates were  commenced  at  this  meeting,  which,  with  the  lectures, 
were  kept  up  weekly  through  the  year. 

The  4th  of  July  of  this  year,  was  celebrated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  institute.     In  July  the  hall  was  granted  to  Mr.  Mott  to  teach 
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In  November,  the  board  of  directors  recommended  to  the  insti- 
tnte  to  apply  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  a  charter.  The  pro- 
position was  accepted,  asking,  also,  for  a  donation  of  a  lot,  on  which 
to  build  a  hall.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  esq.,  was  a  member  at  that  time 
from  Cliieago,  and  throngh  his  eftbrts  the  charter  was  speedily  got 
through  the  legislature. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Arnold  was  passed  "  for  his  promptness 
in  procuring  the  act  of  incoqwration  for  the  institute."  At  the 
same  meeting,  by  motion  of  Ira  Miltimore,  it  was  voted  to  take 
a  census  of  the  operative  mechanics  of  the  city,  with  their  occupa- 
tions and  apprentices. 

In  the  annual  report,  made  on  the  11th  of  January,  it  was  stated 
that  the  institute  consisted  of  131  members,  that  the  receipts  of  mo- 
ney into  the  treasury  had  been  §218  75 ;  the  exj)enses  for  the  year, 
$184:  83.  The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  second  annual 
election,  January  11th,  1843:  President,  Ira  Miltimore;  1st  vice 
president,  J.  M.  Adsit ;  2d  vice  president,  George  F.  Foster ;  re- 
cording secretary,  John  B.  Weir ;  corresponding  secretary,  John 
Gage  ;  treasurer,  John  II.  Hodgson  ;  librarian,  Iloratio  Cook  ;  di- 
rectors, E.  D.  Bates,  I.  Speer,  I.  L.  MiUiken,  H.  Boss,  E.  Smith,  B. 
Bailey. 

In  some  of  the  early  meetings  of  this  year,  there  seem  to  have 
been  sharp  discussions  as  to  the  class  of  occupations  that  should  bo 
styled  mechanical.  A  doubt  of  the  kind  seemed  to  perplex  the 
census  takers,  as  well  as  to  define  the  rule  of  membership.  It  was 
finally  decided  by  vote,  that  butchers,  bakers,  brewers,  tallow 
chandlers,  house  movers,  wig  makers,  and  lard  oil  manufacturers, 
were  mccha^ics^  and  ehgible  to  membership,  as  well  as  a  place  in 
the  census. 

February  4th,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Col.  John  Wentworth, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Democrat,  on  "Social  Reform,  or  the  Dignity 
of  Labor."  A  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  the  printing 
of  the  address :  but  whether  successful  or  not.  in  anDlication.  the 
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professor,  in  view  of  taking  meteorological  lobservations.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  at  the  next 
meeting  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  a  barometer  and  thermome- 
ter; which,  in  time,  were  received,  and  put  in  the  charge  of  Dr, 
Meacham,  at  the  light  house,  who  kept  a  daily  record  of  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  degree  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
&c.  The  instruments  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  Geo.  F. 
Wilson,  keeper  of  a  select  school;  since  then  all  ?*eport8  of  the 
weather,  and  instruments  also,  have  passed  off  the  record. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Haswell,  of  Toledo,  then  a  popular  lecturer  on 
science,  who  had  delivered  a  course  the  fall  previous  before  the 
institute,  which  was  well  received,  appeared  again  upon  the  plat- 
form. He  delivered  a  lecture  on  self-improvement,  which  the  so- 
ciety desired  to  publish*  On  the  11th  of  April,  he  commenced 
another  course  ot  six  lectures  on  astronomy.  They  were  delivered 
in  the  hall  of  the  saloon  building,  the  part  occupied  by  the  insti- 
tute being  reserved  for  the  audience,  while  the  east  half  was  used 
by  the  speaker  for  hie  apparatus,  illuminated  diagrams,  &c.  Mr. 
Haswell  was  a  very  ple^ant  speaker,  was  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject, and  succeeded  so  well  in  popularising  it,  as  to  make  the  course 
very  attractive,  and  the  hall  was  densely  filled  every  night.  They 
were  for  the  time  the  great  lectures,  and  made  a  sensation,  such  as 
Gough  and  Beecher,  on  their  peculiar  topics,  have  made  in  the 
since  greater  days  of  our  city. 

The  institute  here  began  to  receive  lecturers  from  abroad.  The 
next  lecture  jfiven,  was  by  Prof  D.  J.  Pinckney,  of  the  Eock  River 
Seminary.  The  number  of  admissions  to  membership  largely  in- 
creased, and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  April  twelve  members 
were  proposed,  the  largest  proposed  at  any  one  time  since  the  or- 
ganization, 

In  Jufte  the  subject  of  again  leading  the  celebration  on  the  itU 
of  July,  began  to  be  agitated — resxdted  in  the  appointment  of  spedaX 
coraxnittees,  special  meetings  and  in  a  joint  meeting  with  the  citi- 
zens: the  condnftioTi-  in  f»elfthrjitfi  n-n  a.  flrrftuflfir  Rpjilft  than  befor«- 
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bers  of  the  institute.  They  believed  that  the  time  had  oome  when 
a  lot  should  be  secured ;  that  not  many  years  would  pass  over 
ere  such  a  lot  would  be  needed ;  and  the  wisdom  of  thus  early 
securing  a  desirable  location,  on  favorable  terms,  would  then  be 
manifest.  The  subject  was  first  introduced  in  a  question  for  de- 
bate. It  was  first  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Isaac  Speer 
was  chairman.  Partial  or  informal  reports  were  made  at  difier- 
ent  times.  John  Gage  was  added  to  the  committee.  At  one 
time  a  report  was  made  in  part,  and  the  co-op|ration  of  the  insti- 
tute, en  tnasscy  was  requested.  There  are  three  reports,  on  pur- 
chasing lots,  on  file  among  the  earliest  documents,  two  of  which 
are  without  date.  The  first  in  order,  probably,  was,  that  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  purchase  of  a  lot  "  from  Mr.  Magee,  on  the 
south  side  of  and  fronting  on  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  on 
Washington  street — the  price  not  to  exceed  $2,000,  and  a  credit 
on  a  part  of  the  price.''  At  a  later  date  the  committee  considered 
the  purchase  of  the  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Kan- 
dolph  streets,  since  proved  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  selections, 
as  to  value,  as  well  as  desirableness  of  location,  that  could  have 
been  made.  The  committee  suggested  the  building  of  a  hall 
which  might  be  a  source  of  income  by  leasing  for  public  meetings; 
also,  rooms  suitable  for  schools,  also  in  demand,  while  the  lower 
story  should  be  constructed  and  rented  for  stores.  A  large  in- 
come, sufficient  to  make  the  enterprise  desirable  as  an  investment 
for  the  institute,  was  confidently  counted  upon,  and  they  "  reck- 
oned not  without  their  host."  Thty  therefore  preferred  this  to 
the  other  selection,  because  of  the  more  convenient  location ;  it 
being  on  a  comer,  a  "  handsomer  and  better  shaped  building  could 
be  made  with  a  small  additional  expense.  That  it  would  further 
the  objects  of  the  institute  more,  for  it  would  soon  be  made  to  pay 
for  itself."  Therefore,  definitely  they  say,  ^^we  recommend  that 
the  institute  do  purchase  the  lot  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Clark 
and  Randolph  streets,"  So  reported  the  committee.  The  lot  was 
then  owned  by  a  mechanic,  who  was  anidous  to  seU  it  for  that 
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not  been  able  to  get  the  promise  of  as  small  a  sum  as  fifty  dollars 
altogether,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  will  not 
give  a  cent.  The  board  cannot  but  deplore  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  of  feeling  as  this — so  much  Apathy.  But  as  it  is  so,  and 
the  board  having  met  with  nothing  but  cold  repulses  in  their  dif- 
fer^it  applications,  they  are  under  the  necessity,  however  disa- 
greeable to  themselves,  to  report,  that  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces to  purchase  a  lot  is  absolutely  impracticable." 

Very  soon  after  this  an  attempt  was  made  to  purchase  of  Mr. 
Chapin  a  lot  on  Randolph  street,  next  east  of  the  one  above  referred 
to.  The  plan  was  more  full  in  detail  as  to  the  purchase  and  man- 
ner of  payment,  and  the  erection  of  the  hall  by  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany; but  this  speedily  met  with  the  fate  of  the  previous  propo- 
sition. Frequently  after,  for  several  years,  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  would  urge  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a  lot — would 
go  as  far  as  to  look  out  a  favorable  location — ^get  the  terms  and  ^ 
the  refusal  of  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  lay  the  business  before  the 
institute,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  timid  and  over-cautious, 
the  scheme  would  be  quashed.  The  oflTer  was  made  by  Philb 
Carpenter,  of  a  block  on  the  west  side,  in  a  favorable  location,  for 
the  small  amount  of  $500,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  improv- 
ed by  the  institute — ^a  block  which  now  is  said  to  be  worth  $100,- 
000 — and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  accept  of  the  proposition. 
The  ground  on  which  the  hall  is,  which  the  institute  now  lease, 
was  once  held  on  terms  of  refusal  at  a  price  nearly  nominal  to  its 
present  value,  and  failed,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  projects,  for  the 
want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  investment. 
The  number  of  those  who  could  see  far  enough  into  the  future 
to  feel  justified  in  assuming  the  joint  responsibility  of  such  a  pur- 
chase, were  too  small,  compared  with  those  who  could  be  aroused 
efficiently  to  vote  against  the  measure.  "We  speak  of  these  de- 
feats, not  to  censure,  but  as  a  lesson,  that  may  warn  the  members 
of  to-day,  of  the  possibility  of  being  over-cautious  of  those  very 
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rooms  for  library  and  cabinet  of  its  own,  it  may  be  tnie  that  a 
wise  policy  as  dearly  demands  it  of  ns  to-day  to  secure  these  ob* 
jects  as  it  did  of  our  predecessors  ten  and  twelve  years  ago. 

In  1843,  the  great  measure  which  commanded  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  whole  region,  was  the  completion  of  the  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois  canal.  Negotiations  had  been  opened  between 
the  authorities  of  the  state  and  the  foreign  bondholders  for  a  fur- 
ther advance  of  funds,  and  the  institution  of  measures  which 
should  insure  the  completion  of  the  canal.  Gov.  Davis  appeared 
here  as  the  agent  of  the  bondholders.  The  institute,  at  that,  tune, 
Nov.  20th,  passed  the  following  resolution :  "  That  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  wait  on  th#  governor  and  commissioners, 
and  request  that  they  would  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
supplying  the  canal  with  water  by  the  power  of  ttie  steam  engine." 
The  chairman  appointed  John  Gage,  Ira  Miltimore  and  H.  L. 
Fulton.  This  committee  prepared  a  statement  of  the  plan  of 
raising  water  by  steam  power,  applied  to  pumps,  from  the  Chi- 
cago river,  to  the  canal  on  the  summit  level,  to  supply  the  water 
of  the  canal,  above  the  Des  Plaines  and  other  feeders.  They  de- 
.  tailed  the  necessity  of  a  supply  from  this  source,  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  be  raised,  the  cost  of  doing  it,  and  the  comparative 
cost  of  this  plan,  in  construction  and  in  operation,  \rtth  other 
plans  suggested.  This  committee  had  an  interview  with  Gov. 
Ford,  who  gave  them  very  poor  encouragement,  and  they  finally 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gov.  Davis,  the  commissioner  representing 
the  side  of  the  bondholders,  and  they  received  but  little  more  fa- 
vor from  him,  as  Gov.  Ford  refused  to  take  any  steps  which  look- 
ed like  any  approbation  of  the  plan.  A  correspondence  was  had 
between  the  parties,  as  well  as  several  interviews,  and  when  wea- 
ried by  their  importunities,  or  won  over  partially  to  the  side  of 
reason  by  the  practical  character  of  the  men  and  John  Gage's  pa- 
tient, candid  style  of  urging  its  claims,  Gov.  Davis,  unsupported 
by  Gov.  Ford,  was  induced  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  principals. 
The  result  was,  that  the  plan  was  adopted,  though  no  acknow- 
ledgment was  ever  after  made  of  the  source  from  which  the  sug- 
.gestion  came.  Thus  are  the  public  indebted  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  for  solving  the  problem,  and  the  practical  way  of  supply- 
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of  the  first  men  of  our  city,  to  be  tbe  best  mechanic  Chicago  has 
produced.  The  report  of  this  committee,  their  estimates  of  the 
plan,  and  their  correspondence  on  the  subject,  are  now  on  file,  and 
are  documents  which,  on  some  other  occasion,  should  require  ^- 
ther  notice. 

In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Blaney  gave  his  first  lecture  on  chemis- 
try. The  reports  of  diflferent  officers,  made  in  January  of  this 
year,  were  full,  having  transactions  of  importance  for  their  subject 
matter.  The  addition  of  members  increased  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  the  transactions  of 
the  institute  of  a  later  date  more  rapidly.  We  see  from  the  sub- 
jects which  occupied  its  attention,  that  it  was  fast  becoming  an 
association  of  importance  in  this  community.  The  library  was 
rapidly  increasing.  Lectures  were  kept  up  constantly.  Besides 
a  full  course,  continued  for  many  weeks,  on  chemistry,  by  Dr. 
Blaney,  Dr.  Tindale  also  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  spring, 
on  astronomy. 

At  the  annual  election,  held  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  President,  John  Gage;  vice  presidents, 
William  H.  Kennicott,  Azel  Peck ;  recording  secretary,  John  B. 
Weir;  corresponding  secretary,  Isaac  Speer;  treasurer,  Elijah 
Smith;  librarian,  0.  M.  Gray;  directors,  I.  L.  Milliken,  William 
Blair,  Mr.  Bams,  Geo.  F.  Foster,  Asa  F.  Bradley,  and  J.  E. 
Brown.  John  Gage  declining,  Geo.  F.  Foster  was  elected  presi- 
dent at  the  next  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  1846  were — ^president,  8.  D.  Childs;  1st 
vice  president,  H.  L.  Fulton;  4d  vice  president,  Jason  Guriey ;  re- 
cording secretary,  S.  S.  Foster;  corresponding  secretary,  Z.  East- 
man; treasurer,  Wm.  Blair;  librarian,  J.  E.  Brown;  directors,  0. 
M.  Gray,  I.  Speer,  I.  L.  Milliken,  J.  Meeker,  A.  Bent,  S.  John- 
son. 

The  officers  for  1846  were — ^president,  H.  L.  Fulton;  vice  presi- 
dents, I.  L.  Milliken,  A.  F.  Bradley;  recording  secretary,  S.  S. 
Foster;  corresponding  secretary,  Z.  Eastman;  treasurer,  Isaac 
Speer;  librarian,  Wm.  H.  Stacey;  directors,  Elihu  Granger,  Ro- 
bert H.  Foss,  Robert  Sheppard,  Ira  Miltimore,  Wm.  H.  Kenni- 
cott,  N.  S.  Cashing. 

Officers  foi*  Ifti.'r ^r»rpairlAnf.  T.  T..  MillilrPTi!  vinA  TYrfiRidentfl-"^R 


Officers  for  1848 — ^president,  Aael  Peck;  vice  j»«eideiite,  S*  J. 
Lowe,  A.  Bent ;  recording  secretary,  S.  S.  Foster ;  corresponding 
secretary,  John  E.  Wheeler;  treasurer,  I.  Speer;  librarian,  Oliver 
Jagger ;  directors,  Sanford  Johnson,  0.  M.  Gray,  Peter  6ra£^  H« 
H.  Hasted,  A.  D.  Gibbons,  Geo.  B.  Sloat. 

Officers  for  1849 — ^president,  Edward  Burling;  vice  presidents, 
R.  H.  Fobs,  R.  Sheppard;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor; 
corresponding  secretary,  Geo.  Davis ;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer ;  li- 
brarian, O.  Jagger;  directors,  P.  Graff,  H.  H.  Husted,  Wm.  An- 
derson, P.  L.  Updike,  A.  J.  Penny,  I.  L.  Milliken. 

Officers  for  l-SSO — ^president,  W.  H.  Kennicott ;  vice  presidents, 
T.  Speer,  A.  Smith;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor;  cor- 
responding secretary.  A-  Dutch;  treasurer,  I  Speer;  librarian,  A. 
D.  Taylor ;  directors,  Wm.  Anderson,  B.  Bailey,  G.  R  Sloat,  8. 
D.  Childs,  J.  Harrison,  John  Sollett. 

Officers  for  1851 — president,  H.  H.  Husted ;  vice  presidents,  A. 
Bent,  J.  C.  Outhet;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  G.  K.  Sloat ;  treasurer,  I.  Speer ;  lil^iuian,  A.  D« 
Taylor ;  directors,  H.  L.  Fulton,  A.  C.  Wood,  Edward  Burling, 
H.  Wilson,  E.  Granger,  S.  T.  Hinckley. 

Officers  for  1858 — president,  G.  E.  Sloat;  vice  presidents,  Wm. 
H.  Kennicott,  Geo.  W.  Snow ;  recording  secretary,  A.  D.  Taylor ; 
corresponding  secretary,  S.  D.  Childs ;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer ;  li- 
brarian, A.  D.  Taylor;  directors,  H.  H.  Husted,  James  Ourtiss, 
J.  A.  Kennicott,  B.  C.  Welch,  F.  E.  Doming,  H.  L.  Fulton. 

Officers  for  1853 — ^president,  Robert  H.  Fosa ;  vice  presidents, 
Peter  Page,  Ives  Scoville ;  recording  secretary,  Geo.  P.  Hansen ; 
corresponding  secretary,  E.  McArthur;  treasurer,  Isaac  Speer; 
librarian,  Geo.  P.  Hansen ;  directors,  James  Hollingworth,  A.  L. 
Calvert,  John  C.  Rue,  Stephen  Derr,  Lewis  Dodge,  G.  P.  Han- 
sen. 

Officers  for  1854 — president,  Peter  Graff;  vice  presidents^  J. 
F.  Jillson.  E.  Granffer :  recording  secretarv.  Lewis  Dodfire :  oor- 
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Ohilds,  L.  H.  Waterhouse,  H.  "W.  Zimmerman,  N.  Mason,  I.  L. 
MilUken. 

Officers  for  185C — ^president,  Geo.  P,  Hansen ;  vice  presidents, 
Thomas  Speer,  I.  L.  Milliken ;  recording  secretary,  U.  Gregory ; 
corresponding  secretary,  Z.  Eastman  ;  treasurer,  Ibhslc  Speer ;  li- 
brarian, U.  Gregory ;  board  of  directors,  K.  S.  Gushing,  S.  D. 
Ohilds,  Lewis  Dodge,  Z.  Eastman,  U.  Gregory,  R.  E.  Moss. 

The  oflScers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  January  last,  for  the 
current  year  (1857)  were  as  follows :  President,  Geo.  P.  Hansen ; 
vice  presidents,  Thomas  Speer,  Sanford  Johnson ;  recording  sec- 
retary, Lewis  Dodge ;  corresponding  secretary,  Z.  Eastman ;  treas- 
urer, Isaac  Speer;  librarian,  Z.  Eastman;  board  of  directors, 
Bennet  Bailey,  N.  S.  Gushing,  S.  D.  Ohilds,  Lewis  Dodge,  Z. 
Eastman,  Geo.  Schneider. 

The  first  fair  of  the  institute  was  held  in  1847,  in  Geo.  Smith's 
brick  block,  west  of  the  South  Market  Hall.  It  was  very  much 
of  an  experiment,  and  probably  tested  the  enterprise  of  its  mana- 
gers, as  much  as  any  succeeding  fair.  At  that  time  the  city,  or 
this  part  of  the  state,  had  but  little  matured  mechanical  skill  to 
put  on  exhibition.  "We  well  remember  the  anxiety  of  the  board 
less  their  exhibition  should  prove  a  failure.  Their  success  in 
"  drumming  up"  for  articles  for  exhibition — goods  imported  from 
the  east,  and  on  sale  by  the  merchants,  and  other  traders  of  Ohi- 
cago,  really  saved  the  credit  of  the  exhibition — and  it  was  admit- 
ted after  that,  that  Ohicago  could  hold  a  mechanical  fair.  The 
contrast  of  this  first  exhibition,  nine  years  ago,  with  the  magnifi- 
cent show  of  the  past  year,  is  but  one  of  the  sure  marks,  defining 
the  progress  of  the  city  of  Ohicago,  in  mechanics,  fine  arts,  &c., 
as  well  as  in  wealth  and  population.  Fairs  have  been  held  annu- 
ally since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  postponed  on 
account  of  the  cholera,  and  in  1855  suspended  to  give  place  to  the 
fair  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  invited  to  Ohicago  by  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.     Since  that  first  attempt,  the  fair  has  been 
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claims  set  forth  here  f  The  M7Connick  reaper,  the  Manny  reaper 
and  mower,  which  gained  the  summit  of  their  glory  in  reaping 
the  fields  of  the  world  at  London  and  Paris,  have  been  well  started 
on  their  career,  by  the  impulses  of  the  fairs  of  the  Chicago  M^ 
chanics'  Institute.  Here,  as  was  remarked  in  your  ^'Transac- 
tions" of  last  year,  was  shown  the  first  model  of  Atkin's  re^)er, 
a  machine  that  has  no  competition  from  the  other  unrivaled  inven- 
tions above  mentioned,  for  it  has  as  emphatically  raked  those 
fields  whicli  the  others  have  reaped. 

By  an  arrangement  eflfected  between  the  managers,  both  of  the 
state  agricultural  society  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  |the  ac* 
ceptance  of  the  invitation  by  the  former  to  hold  their  fair  in  this 
city,  the  state  society  were  to  be  guaranteed  from  ajl  the  expense 
of  fitting  up  the  grounds  for  the  exhibition,  &c.,  the  expense  being 
borne  by  subscriptions  from  the  citizens.  The  institute  was  to 
receive  all  the  avails  from  this  subscription,  and  the  sale  of 
the  appurtenances  of  the  fair  grounds,  after  the  close  of  the  exhi- 
bition. The  proceeds  of  this  arrangement  inuring  to  the  insti- 
tute, amounting  to  about  $1,600.  After  paying  the  incidental  ejt- 
penses  for  the  year  1855,  there  were  remaining  in  the  treasury 
about  one  thousand  dollars,  which  the  board  of  1866  wisely  voted 
to  appropriate  to  an  enlargement  of  the  library.  The  number  of 
books  in  the  library  at  that  time  was  about  1,500  volumes.  During 
the  year  1866,  previous  to  the  annual  fiair,  about  l,5d0  volumes 
more  were  added,  by  purchase  and  donation. 

In  preparation  for  holding  the  eighth  annual  fair  of  the  institute 
(that  of  1856)  early  in  the  summer,  the  board  of  diueefcors  issued 
a  pamphlet  containing  an  address  to  the  public,  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  its  government.  The  pamphlet  was  widely  distributed 
in  Chicago  and  the  country  thereabout  The  time  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  fair  was  on  the  7th  of  October— ^to  cpntinue  to  the 
16th — and  the  grounds  opened  for  the  reception  of  articles  on  the 
Ist  of  October.  The  secretary  of  the  institute,  had  been  request- 
ed by  the  board  to  act  as  special  agent  for  th^  preparatory  arrange- 
ments, and  *was  active  for  several  months  piaevious  in  tiie  proou* 
ringof  funds,  (which  were  liberally  subscribed  by  our  citizens,)  an(|, 
in  interestiuflf  the  members  in  the  oomini?  iexhibition.     Geors^  P^ 
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porary  buildinoj,  168  feet  long  bj  60  feet  wide,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lewis  Dodge,  with  the  necessary  offices,  sheds,  &c.,  for 
the  heavier  articles  on  exhibition.  The  building  was  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  although  estimated  to  be  large 
enough  for  any  possible  emeri^ency,  was,  nevertheless,  found  to 
be  much  too  strait  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors,  or  the 
comfort  of  visitors. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  the  exhibition  was  opened  by  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Howard,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  was  printed  with  the  annual  report.  Hon.  C.  B. 
Dcnio,  of  Galena,  was  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  close  of  the 
fair,  which  invitation  was  acce])ted,  but  as  the  speaker  was  una- 
voidably detained  away  from  the  city,  the  public  were  disappointed 
in  not  hearing  this  eloquent  representative  of  the  mechanical 
classes.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  weather,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  was  disagreeable,  which  interrupted  the  rush  of  visitors  to 
the  exhibition ;  yet,  on  the  wlK>le,  and  particularly  on  all  the  fine 
evenings,  the  number  of  visitors  was  very  large,  showing  a  great 
degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  exhibition  was  universally  admitted  to  be  large  beyond  ex- 
pectation, and  of  high  order,  creditable  to  the  industry  and  genius 
of  our  city.     In  the  departments  of  fine  arts,  and  ladies'  work, 
the  display  was  large,  and  the  specimens  superior,  paiticularly 
in  fine  arts,  in  which  department  the  official  report  did  not  do 
ample  justice.     The  report  is  published,  making  a  pamphlet  of 
seventy-six  (76)  pages.    The  awards  were  made  and  reported  on 
a  principle  not  heretofore  adopted,  but  one  which  we  hope  in  time 
may  be  more  satisfactory  to  exhibitors.     The  reports  of  commit- 
tees contain  descriptions  of  the  articles,  with  their  claims  and 
merits,  in  an  expressed  opinion,  more  full  than  can  be  defined  by 
the  awards  of  first,  second  and  third  premiums.-   The  diploma  is 
made  the  first  premium  in  all  cases,  and  the  proper  expression  of 
merit — ^and  the  award  of  medals,  or  books,  &c. — is  made  from 
some  incidental  circumstance,  that  seemed  to  make  a  special  nor 
tice  desirable — such  as  excellence  in  au  apprentice,  or  a  youth — 
or  uuder  difficult  circumstances — or  the  inve%^fl^  ^^(Jgf^  and 
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an  excellent  organ  of  Chicago  manufacture,  machines  for  per- 
forpctliig  postage  stamps,  dredging,  cutting  fellies,  and  manufac- 
turing sash,  blinds,  &c.  The  display  of  agricultural  implements 
was  liirge,  embracing  the  standard  reaping  and  mowing  machines 
wliicli  have  gained  their  reputation  and  hold  their  place  at  every 
exliibilion. 

Though  established  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  mechanics  of 
Cliicago,  the  exhibitions  of  the  institute  have  been  open  to  tho 
products  of  the  field  and  garden,  and,  with  the  exception  of  do- 
mestic animals,  to  all  objects  usually  shown  at  the  fairs  of  agricul- 
tural societies;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  those  who  are  good 
judges,  beyond  those  made  judges  by  the  association,  that  in  seve- 
ral of  these  departments  our  shows  have  been  creditable. 

The  contributions  to  the  late  fair,  especially  by  the  Messrs. 
Gage  <£  Drake,  of  the  Trei^ont  House,  who  raise  vegetables  for 
their  own  table,  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  best  horti- 
cultural society  of  the  Union;  and  even  in  the  much  neglected  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  our  show  was  said  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  state  society ;  for  in  addition  to  the  admirably  mount- 
ed case  of  birds,  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Cutmore,  and  the  collection 
of  William  Key,  &c.,  Mr.  Robert  Kennicott,  of  this  county,  pre- 
sented about  two  thousand  named  specimens,  illustrating  the  zo- 
ology and  botany  of  the  state. 

The  report  made  at  the  annual  meeting,  in  January,  shows  that 
the  institute  has  enjoyed  great  prosperity  during  the  last  year. 
It  has  received  in  funds  from  fair,  fair  subscriptions,  members' 

dues  and  initiation  fees, $9,380 

And  has  expended  altogether,  principally  outlays  for  libra- 
ry, printing  and  fair  expenses, 7,077 

Leaving  in  the  treasmy, $1,803 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  have  increased  the  past  year 
and  a  half  from  1,500  to  4,000  to  5,000  volumes.     The  library  is 
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encouragement  from  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  catalogue,  which 
will  contain  the  plan  of  the  organization  of  the  library,  will  soon 
be  printed,  and  will  cheerfully  be  forwarded  to  any  gentleman,  in 
any  part  of  the  state,  who  may  feel  interested  enough  in  the  sub- 
ject to  request  it. 

Among  the  valuable  and  rare  works  in  the  department  of  refer- 
ence, we  may  mention  the  British  Annual  Eegister,  from  1758  to 
1808;  Niles'  Eegister;  Congressional  Globe,  nearly  completed ; 
Congressional  and  State  Papers,  from  1842,  completed,*  and  all 
books  printed  by  vote  of  congress  since  that  time ;  Little's  Living 
Age;  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine;  the  foreign  reviews;  the 
literary  and  scientific  periodicals  of  the  day,  many  of  them  com- 
plete from  the  first;  a  large  collection  of  scientific  and  mcclir.ni- 
cal  works — some  of  them  London  editions — such  as  Pugin's  (^olh- 
ic  Architecture ;  Warrington's  History  of  Stained  Glass ;  with  cer- 
tain works  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  the  collation  and  preserva- 
tion of  which  is  a  great  public  benefit. 

Tlie  institute  has  in  contemplation  the  support  of  a  free  school 
for  mechanics,  for  their  education  in  drawing,  mathematics,  engi- 
neering, book-keeping,  &c.;  the  opening  of  an  extensive  reading 
room,  to  be  sustained  by  the  entire  exchange  list  of  a  popular 
magazine,  to  which  it  has  given  its  encouragement ;  the  making  of 
the  rooms  of  the  institute  a  general  depository  of  mechanical  curios- 
ities, and  a  place  of  public  resort  of  all  who  are  identified  in  the 
great  mechanical  interests  of  the  west.  The  erection  of  a  buikl- 
ing  for  hall,  library  rooms,  cabinet,  &c.,  is  a  subject  which  al- 
ready engages  the  attention  of  its  friends,  and  must  very  soon 
have  its  fulfillment.  The  full  development  of  the  Chicago  Mc 
chanics^  InsUtute^  in  all  the  plans  and  purposes  embraced  in  the 
liberal  terms  of  its  charter^  is  a  matter  of  great  and  immediate 
importance  to  the  state  and  the  northwestern  states. 

We  would  close  our  article  by  inviting  the  mechanics  in  all  our 
large  towns  to  organize  institutes  among  themselves  on  the  plan 
of  our  organization.  The  officers  will  be  able  to  render  them  sng- 
gestions  and  assistance  in  preparing  the  way.     These  associations 

throuorhout   thfk  ctatA  will    ho  n^  inpfttimnlilft  n.d vaDi|ifte3?«»b JiLlhlOy 4t! 
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CEAWFOED  COUNTY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — Indosed  you  will  find  minutes  of  a 
meeting  to  organize  an  agrieultiu*al  society  in  Crawford  county, 
sent  you  for  publication.  We  have  taken  hold  of  this  matter  in 
earnest,  and  are  determined  to  achieve  a  triumph.  If  your  busi- 
ness men  would  take  a  correct  view  of  their  interest,  and  tap  this 
portion  of  the  Wabash  valley  with  a  railroad,  they  would  receive 
incalculable  benefits  from  the  trade  which  it  would  open  to  your 
city. 

Hoping  to  be  a  colaborer  in  the  work  of  agricultural  reform,  I 
remain, 

Yours,  tiiily, 

E.  CALLAHAN, 

Corresponding  Secretary  County  Society. 

HutsonviUe^  March  12/A,  185G. 

Pursuant  to  a  call,  a  large  nmnber  of  the  citizens  of  Crawford 
county  met  at  Eobinson,  on  the  8th  [March,  1856,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  county  agricultural  society,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  advance  the  industrial  interests  of  the  county  in  all 
its  departments.  Isaac  Wilkin,  esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
J.  E.  Whitaker,  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tcin.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  briefly  stated  by  W.  II.  Sterrett,  esq.  On  mo- 
tion of  Samuel  Park,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resoivedy  That  all  persons  feeling  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  this  meeting  are 
invited  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

The  form  of  constitution  recommended  by  the  state  society  was 
adopted,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  to  be  held  at  Eobin- 
son. 

On  motion  of  E.  Callahan,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  report  permanent  oflScers  for  the  society.  The  committee  re- 
ported as  follows : 

President — Samuel  Park. 
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The  president,  in  a  brief  address,  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
society  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  earnestly  appealed  to 
each  member  to  sustain  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  en- 
gaging heartily  in  the  work,  and  laboring  to  advance,  in  every 
possible  way,  the  interests  of  the  society. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  be  sent  to  the  Prairie  Farmer,  at  Chi- 
cago, the  niinoisan  and  Telegraph,  at  Marshall,  and  Banner,  at  Lawrenceville,  for 
publication. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Eobinson,  March 
18th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

ISAAC  WILKIN,  Chairman. 

J.  R.  WniTAKEB,  Sec^y. 

From  the  official  list  of  awards,  published  in  the  Euralist,  we 
learn  that  a  F^ry  satisfactory  fair  was  held  at  Eobinson,  Septem- 
ber 23d  and  24th,  1856. 


/  DE  KALB  COUNTY. 

CoBTLAiJD  Station,  De  Kalb  County^  ) 
12/A  mo.  lOM,  1856.      f 
Dr.  Kennicott  : 

Dear  Sir — Being  fearful  that  our  county  might  be  entirely  un- 
represented in  the  forthcoming  Yolume  of  Transactions,  I  propose 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it — indulging  the  hope,  however, 
that  communications  from  abler  pens  than  mine  may  supercede 
the  necessity  of  putting  this  in  print.  If  there  is  nothing  in  it  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  embodied  in  the  work,  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed.   Do  with  it  as  thee  pleases. 

An  agricultural  society  was  in  existence,  in  this  connty,  several 
years  ago,  which  held  two  annual  fairs,  and  then  died  for  the 
want  of  energy  and  skill  in  its  direction  and  management,  and 
not  for  want  of  material  to  make  a  good  show,  for  we  have  plenty 
of  that.     We  hope,  howftvf^r.  Roon  to  rpiriRtate  it.  . 
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sloiiMis  yield  good  grass  for  mowing,  and  the  knolls  yield  gravel 
for  making  roads,  sand  for  mortar  and  small  stones  for  stoning 
wells,  and  so  far  as  has  been  tried,  they  produce  good  crops  of 
wheat. 

There  are  several  extensive  groves  of  timber,  sufficient,  if  it 
could  be  distributed,  to  furnish  every  farm  with  a  supply  of  fire- 
wood forever,  if  economically  managed.  At  a  distance  from  the 
groves  fences  are  usually  made  of  boards. 

A  few  Maclura  hedges  are  growing — the  oldest  four  years 
growth,  from  setting  of  plants — some  of  which  are  a  complete 
fence.  The  severity  of  last  winter  killed  down  to  about  the  point 
where  it  should  have  been  cut,  but  did  no  damage. 

The  Hawthorndean  and  Keswick  Codlin  apple,  seven  years  in 
orchard  and  in  bearing,  were  killed  by  the  winter.  The  Boston 
Eusset  was  unharmed,  and  bore  a  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  The 
May  Duke  was  the  only  cherry  that  survived.  Eight  varieties  of 
Heart  and  Bigarrean  were  killed. 

"Whe^t,  oats  and  corn  arc  the  staple  productions  for  export. 
Wheat  takes  the  pre-eminence.  The  varieties  raised  are  the  Kia 
Grande  and  Canada  Club.  The  yield,  this  year,  according  to  re- 
port of  threshers,  was  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  and 
quality  good. 

There  is  a  new  variety,  lately  introduced,  called  the  Mountain 
Eose,  which  yielded,  last  year,  only  a  little  short  of  sixty  ((10) 
bushels  from  one  acre.  This  year  it  yielded  several  bushels  more 
than  the  two  vaneties  above  named.  The  kernel  is  very  large 
and  handsome;  of  a  bright  golden  color.  Considerable  of  it  will 
be  sown  next  spring.     Oats  and  corn  do  well. 

The  Chicago  and  Dixon  railroad  runs  across  this  county  a  lit- 
north  of  the  centre,  and  on  it  are  several  flourishing  villages. 
The  Chicago  and  Burlington  railroad  runs  across  the  south  east 
corner  of  the  county.     Sycamore  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  a  flour- 
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with  them,  which  will  probably  tend  to  soften  the  rigor  of  our 
winters. 

Black  walnut  and  butternut  do  extremely  well  on  the  prairie. 
The  seeds  should  be  buried  in  the  fall  and  planted  out  in  the 
spring  about  as  thick  as  corn,  one  seed  in  a  place.  With  as  much 
attention  as  we  usually  give  to  our  com  lields,  they  will  grow 
from  12  to  18  inches  the  first  year,  and  3  to  4  feet  the  second 
year.  It  is  better  to  plant  the  seeds  where  they  are  wanted  to 
grow  than  to  transplant,  for  transplanting  stunts  tht?  trees  very 
much,  and  is  very  laborious  on  account  of  the  extreme  length  of 
the  tap  root.  S.  W.  ARNOLD. 


EDGAR  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1854,  and 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  the  legislature  on  the  15th  day  of  Feb- 
may,  1855.  It  has  held  three  annual  fairs,  the  first  in  the  Octo- 
ber following  its  organization.  The  interest  taken  in  these  fairs 
by  the  citizens  of  the  county  has  greatly  increased  with  each  suc- 
ceeding one,  and  they  have  well  represented  the  industry  and  en- 
terprise which  exists  in  our  midst.  As  indicating  what  branches 
of  agriculture  or  other  industrial  pursuits  our  people  stem  mostly 
to  cultivate  and  encourage,  I  give  below  the  number  of  entries 
made  in  each  class  at  our  several  fairs : 
Class.  1854.       1855.      1856. 

Cattle, 61  64  73 

Horses, 97  93        323 

Jacks  and  mules, 12  7  8 

Sheep, 9  ...  4 

Hogs, 9  10  15 

Poultry, 10  9  24 

Textile  fabrics, 124  83         158 

Faraimg  implements, 22  13  12 

Mechanical  department, 25  32  32 

Farm  products,  20  ^4^^^^ft> 

Fruit, 11     Digitized  ^y^OOg^e 
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The  stock  exhibited  at  all  of  our  fairs  has  been  very  fine.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cattle  were  thorough-bred.  Our  farmers 
are  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  improving  their  breed  of  cattle. 
Much  fine  stock  has  been  brought  into  our  county  from  Kentucky 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  number  of  horses  en- 
tered at  our  last  fair  was  unusually  large.  Some  fine  stallions 
were  exhibited,  among  them  a  draught  horse,  owned  in  the  county, 
which  took  the  premium  at  the  state  fair.  But  the  brood  mares 
attracted  especial  attention.  A  much  finer  lot,  it  was  said  by 
competent  judges,  was  brought  on  to  the  ground  than  was  exhibit- 
ed at  the  state  fair  at  Alton. 

In  the  mechanical  department  our  fairs  have  not  shown  much 
to  boast  of,  until  the  last  year,  when  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
mechanical  skill  were  exhibited.  What  our  mechanics  can  do  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  a  wagon,  put  up  at  a  shop  in  Paris,  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  at  the  last  state  fair,  and  that  another, 
manufactured  at  a  difierent  shop,  and  which  received  a  diploma 
and  premium  at  our  county  fair,  was  awarded  a^  diploma  at  the 
great  Mississippi  valley  fair,  held  last  fall  at  St.  Louis.  The  first 
was  manufactured  at  the  shop  of  M.  Morgan — the  second  at 
that  of  L.  Odenbaugh. 

The  society  has  offered  very  liberal  premiums  at  all  its  fairs. 
Some  five  hundred  dollars  were  offered  last  year,  the  most  of 
which  amount  was  awarded  and  paid. 

We  have  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  containing  eleven  acres,  for 
fair  grounds,  upon  which  some  permanent  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  society  is  still  somewhat  in  debt  for  this  land. 
With  this  debt  paid  oft'  it  would  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  first  Saturday  of  December 
last,  the  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

President — CoL  A.  Baldwin. 

Vice  Presidents — Thomas  McCord,  Thomas  Marks,  James  C. 
Clark,  David  Stewart,  and  H.  A.  Conkey. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Dr.  John  Ten  Brooteci  by  LjOOg IC 


It  may  be  proper  to  state  lice,  as  showing  the  position  of  our 
county  in  agricultural  matters,  that  our  prairie  farmers  are,  many 
of  thein,  pretty  large  land  ow;..  rs,  and  devote  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  raising  of  cattle  and  (/ilier  stock.  Corn  is  the  principal 
gi*ain  raised  in  the  county,  anii  tince  the  completion  of  oiu*  rail- 
road a  good  deal  is  shipped  oh'.  AVheat  is  not  a  certain  crop,  and 
not  much  is  raised.  Considen;:»lo  attention  ha^  been  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  good  friiit,  and  there  are  several  nurseries  in  the 
cuunty,  the  principal  one  beiii  i"  tliat  of  Mr.  B.  O.  Cuitis,  who  has 
kept  on  hand  the  best  varieivs  of  the  apple,  peach  and  pear. 
The  peach  trees  were  mostly  1  illed  last  winter,  and  many  apple 
trees  in  the  prairie.  Our  farnuTs  have  suffered  much  from  drouth 
from  the  last  year,  which  has  K  d  to  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  boring  for  artesian  w.  !ls.  As  this  is  a  matter  in  wliich 
a  large  portion  of  the  state  is  irlerested  with  ourselv^es,  it  is  hoped 
it  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  state  board. 

SHEi:iDAN  P.  READ,  i?er.  Sec'i/. 


fultoa  county. 

Secretary — J.  H.  Stipp. 

Xo  other  information  in  re- ;ird  to  the  society  of  rich  old  Ful- 
ton is  before  the  editor. 


GALLATIX  COUNTY. 

There  was  a  fair  held,  at  E(|i:ality,  in  1856,  but  we  have  no  pais 
ticulars  in  regard  to  it,  or  the  names  of  officers  of  the  society. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY, 
Bditors  Prairie  Farmer — The  county  of  Hancock,  inthestato 

of  Jllinr\io    1 Q ct  VPfir  tn rmn^l   on    nfrvirMiltiirol   HAOlpfv  nnd  held  a  fair. 
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HENDERSON  COUXTY. 


T.  IT.  Eice,  of  Oqiiawka,  writes  to  tLe  Prairie  Farmer,  tliat 
"  tlie  second  animal  fair  was  held  at  this  ])laee,  was  well  attended, 
and  harmony  and  general  satisfaction  were  apparent.  The  show 
of  horses  was  good."     This  was  in  185G. 


IlEKRY  COUXTY. 

^''e  have  information  of  the  existence  of  this  society ;  and  that 
ten  acres  of  ground,  near  Cambridge,  had  been  contracted  for  by 
the  society.  / 


JO  DAVIESS  COUXTY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — At  your  request  I  forward  the  follow- 
ing information  relative  to  the  organization  of  oiir  county  agricul- 
tural society  : 

The  "Jo  Daviess  County  Agricidtural  Society"  was  organized 
October  16th,  1855. 

President — S.  S.  Brown. 

Vice  Presidents — II.  S.  Townsend,  A.  Edgerton,  jr.,  J.  Finley. 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  W.  Huntington. 
^Recording  Secretary — K.  S.  Norris. 

Treasurer — John  I.  Smith. 

The  county  has  purchased  ten  acres  of  groimd,  at  a  cost  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  our  city,  for  the  use 
of  this  society.  AYe  are  now  fencing  and  tilling  up  the  same  for 
our  lirst  annual  fair,  to  he  held  September  23d,  2tl:th  and  25th,- 
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KEXDALL  COUXTY. 

The  officers  of  this  society  for  the  year  1854:  were — 

President — A.  K.  AVheeler. 

Corresponding  Sccrefarij — "W.  31.  Sweethmd. 

Becording  Sccrelary — J.  J.  Cole. 

Treasurer — A^^ahel  Xewton. 

Tlic  lair  was  held  at  Bristol,  and  the  mmierous  attendance 
showed  an  increased  interest  in  the  atiairs  of  the  society.  An 
address  was  made  by  John  W.  Ifason,  esq. 

The  officers  for  the  year  1855  were — 

President — Wm.  Tliurber. 

Vice  Presidents — James  B.  TA)wry,  W.  II.  Williams. 

Corresponding  Secretary — A\".  M.  Sweetland. 

Recording  Secretary — Daniel  IIai<^di. 

Treasurer — John  K.  Le  Baron. 

The  fair  was  hehl  at  Os\vep:o,  on  the  3d  and  4tli  days  of  Octo- 
ber, and  was  remarkably  successful.  The  number  of  horses  and 
colts  exhibited  was  seventy,  and  the  entries  of  cattle  thirty-four. 
The  mnnber  of  slieep  was  not  larii^e^but  those  exhibited  w^ere  very 
line.  The  ladies'  department  was  quite  full,  and  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition. 

Several  other  societies  holdin^j^  meetlnii:s  at  Oswego  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  parading  in  full  costume,  with  an  excel- 
lent band  of  music,  caused  the  attendance  at  the  fair  to  be  very 
largo,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  joyous  days  the 
county  has  seen. 

The  officers  for  the  year  185G  were — 

President — Wm.  Thurber. 

Vice  Presidents — Lewis  B.  Judson,  Smith  G.  Minckler. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  P.  Richardson. 

Recording  Secretary — John  K.  Le  Baron. 
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tion  a  very  interesting  one.  The  ]:irge  number  of  horses  entered 
or  a  premium  in  this  county  show>  the  great  interest  which  is  felt 
n  the  improvement  of  this  noble  .i  limal.  The  attendance  at  this 
fair,  as  at  the  preceding,  was  qiii;e  largo,  and  the  receipts  each 
year  are  much  greater  than  the  expenditm-e. 

JNO.  i:.  LE  BAEON,  Secretary. 


KANE  COlXTY. 

The  list  of  officers  below^  is  all  avc  have  from  the  Kane  county 
society,  except  the  address  of  Mr.  ;>ragdon,  which,  though  it  well 
fills  our  pages,  cannot  well  excuse;  the  neglect  of  the  officers  of  the 
society  to  report  progress. 

President — S.  W.  Curtis,  Geneva. 

Vice  President — Henry  Sherman,  Elgin. 

Executive  Committee — A.  C.  (;il>son,  Aurora;  Wm.  P.  AYest, 
Blackberry;  Thomas  Judd,  S.  Gie.ve;  Spaulding  Eddy,  Champ- 
ton  ;  John  S.  Lee,  Plato. 

Treasurer — Charles  Patten,  Geneva. 

Secretary — James  Herrington,  Geneva. 

ADDRESS  OF  C.  J).  BRAGDON, 

DELIVERED    BEFORE    THE    KANE    COUNTY    AGRICULTURAL   BOCIETY, 

SEPTEMIU'U,  1850. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Swift  ays,  ^'invention  is  the  talent  of 
youth,  and  judgment^  of  age;  so  that  our  judgment  grows  harder 
to  please  when  we  have  fewer  thin -s  to  ofter  it.  This  goes  through 
the  whole  commerce  of  life."  I  confess  I  am  placed  in  a  peculiar 
position  to-day — one  of  no  small  ix  sponsibility,  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  you.  All  that  Swift  says  7?i{iy  be  true ;  but  I  tnist  I  shall 
rely  less  on  my  inventive  power,  and  more  on  your  appreciation 
of  common  sense. 
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blow  among  yon  some  straws  of  thought,  not  by  a  gas  explosion, 
but  with  the  pure  air  of  sincerity.     Catch  at  these  straws  like 
drowning  men,  for  I  fear  I  can  save  you  with  nothing  else. 
Discarding,  then,  all  other  languages,  I  choose 


-The  English,  aptcst  tongue  to  paint 


A  sage  or  dunce,  a  villain  or  a  saint ; 

To  spur  the  slothful,  counsel  the  distressed  ; 

To  lash  the  oppres^sor,  and  to  soothe  the  oppressed  ; 

To  lend  fantastic  humor  freest  scope 

To  marshal  all  his  laughter-loving  troop  ; 

Give  pathos  power,  and  fancy  liglitest  wings, 

And  wit  his  merrie;  t  whims  and  keenest  stings." 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  review  our  history  as  a  state, 
or  trace  the  path  of  progress  and  the  innovations  made  upon  the 
"good  old  way"  our  lathers  trod.  That  such  innovations  have 
been  made,  is  self-evident.  The  features,  soil  and  climate  of  this 
newly  founded  empire  demanded  a  new  system.  Our  ancestors 
felled  forests,  burned  brush  and  chopped  cord  wood  in  the  east. 
They  were  compelled  to  do  this.  Would  you  not  have  done  it  ? 
But  where  are  your  forests?  where  the  brush?  and  how  would  it 
gladden  you  to  see  cord  wood ! 

The  discovery  and  settlement  of  these  natural  meadows,  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  production,  when  cidtivated,  placed  you  in  a  dif- 
ferent position.  You  had  obstacles  to  overcome,  diflSculties  to  en- 
coimter.  But  they  were  of  a  different  class.  You  were  virtually 
forced  from  the  old  track.  New  systems  were  to  be  sought  out 
and  adopted.  A  different  class  of  necessities  compelled  this  coursfe. 
I  say  yon  were/orced  out  of  the  beaten  track.  New  associations 
and  novel  necessities  germinated  new  thoughts,  and  changed  the 
character  of  your  acts.  ''Things  breed  thoughts"  and  give  them 
tone.  In  a  new  country  these  thoughts  assume  a  tangible  form — 
the  form  is  moulded  by  the  wants  of  the  thinker ;  hence  your 
progress.  You  have  iar  outstripped  the  east.  Y'our  commence- 
ment, so  far  as  the  physical  character  of  the  country  is  concerned, 
was  a  century  in  advance  of  their  present  condition.  If  you  want 
proof  of  this,  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  contrast  the  wild,  unbroken 
prairies  with  the  boulder-bolstered  and  boulder-^jj'^^p^(5^g(5)f 
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tiful  harmimy  evident  Let^^'con  the  people  tluit  populate  them  and 
the  prairies.  AVe  M*ante(l  a  clear  sweep — elbow  room — and  we 
have  got  it.  Vc  wanitnl  surface,  where  we  e*udd  realize  our  ideal 
of  improved  farms,  with  implements  and  macliinery  to  correspond; 
where  mind  should  i)redominate  over  musck*,  and  ideas,  devel- 
oi)ed  and  perfected,  should  i»low.  sow,  plant,  cut,  ^.ralhcr,  thresh 
and  clean,  inde])endent  of  ]>hysical  effort,  and  only  cojitrollcd  and 
directed  hy  tlie  will.  JVc  have  got  if!  and  are  we  not  rapidly 
approaching  the  realization  of  all  our  dreams  i  AVe  have  seed 
sowers,  planteis,  mowers  and  reapers,  threshers  and  cleaners. 
''Plowboys''  will  soon  bo  a  remembraiice — an  old  time  name. 
AVe  arc  to  have  steam  plows.  I  may  refer  here  to  the  ofter  of 
ir()n.  J>ronson  ^Furray.  The  liordes  of  men  of  genius  and  inven- 
tion who  are  riding  their  hobbies  in  squa<h'ons  down  up«)n  i[r. 
ilurray  alte.^t  tliat  something  will  result  from  the.i)ublieation  of 
this  xvant  in  the  west.  Let  us  hope  that  the  projector  may  not 
fall  a  martyr  to  his  presumption  in  rousing  such  a  iire  from  this 
battery  of  inventive,  ilying  artillery 

AVhat  lack  v/e  yet  {  Each  day  reveals  a  new  want — a  vacancy 
for  the  exerci-e  of  Invention.  There  is  no  end  to  improvenunt — 
no  limit  tt>  })rogre^s.  Let  me  be  underst(»od.  This  is  scarcely 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Ihit  I  am  not  here  to  speculate  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  i)resent  duty  we  have  to  i>erform,  (mr  lu-esent 
position  to  examine.  AVe  bear  relations  to  each  <»ther  and  the 
world  which  should  be  examined.  We  have  a  manifest  destiny. 
AVhat  is  or  shall  be  its  character?  "We  have  the  power  to  decide 
this  question.  How  shall  it  be  decided  {  How  can  we  best  ]>ro- 
mote  our  own  interests,  perpetuate  all  that  is  worth  preserving, 
and  imi)ress  the  future  rightly  with  a  charecter  worthy  of  our 
time  and  name  i  1  will  not  undertake  to  answer  this  question, 
but  allow  one  wln^se  Jiame  is  reverenced  and  memory-honored, 
and  whose  wisdom  is  acknowledged  by  us  all,  to  point  to  the  path. 
Here  it  is  ;• 

'Tronmte,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  2)roportion  as  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  ojunion,  it  should  be 
enliLditened.^^— (xKOKOE  W asuixotox.  ^'^'^'^^^ by ^OOgie 
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Hut  what  lias  agriculture  to  do  with  education  i  "What  litiiess 
is  there  in  t^iuh  u  theme  tor  an  athU*e.-s  hel'>re  an  ai;'ricuhural  Boci- 
ety  ^  "We  iU'c  ]iot  j^cduu'^iiue?  ;  we  do  not  }»r<']'c-e  t«)  become 
such.  True;  hut  you  aiv  epl:oato;:s,  novLithel^rS.  The  ideas 
gcrialuatiuic  iu  y<>ur  liiinds  are  to  h\  e  rii:l  he  ha'^U-d  dt>\vn  to 
generations  rMhAvIuit*  you.  riitui'e  mind  i-^  to  he  ca.^^  in  a  mould 
of  your  own  coubtruetiou.  ^\re  you  j^atht'ed  v.  ith  the  j^o^ition 
your  sons  and  dauLditers  are  a-sr.niinu-  {  Are  y<»u  heehini;-  to  se- 
cure for  them,  with  true  ]^;itei'iud  S'  Iicitu(h',  \\hat  you  have  most 
i'vh  tlie  want  of  yourselves  (  To  whoui  (h)  you  owe  your  j^Oh^ition? 
To  those  who  e<lucated  you.  Uneducated,  you  could  not  plow  a 
furrc>w  ;  uneuliuhtened,  you  would  not  hnow  tlie  diilerence  be- 
tween a  hoe  and  a  broom.  True,  we  have  an  iusthictlve  laiow- 
ledi;-e,  and  while  we  nuiy  discover  the  dillereuce  in  construction, 
we  couhl  ai)j>Iy  neither  the  hoe  nor  the  bnM>m  to  its  a]>propriato 
use  instinctively. 

Ihit,  you  say,  common  sense  would  teach  a  nnui  that.  True, 
airain.  Ihit  that  same  common  sense  is  very  scarce  among  tho 
uneducated — a  rare  article,  anyhow.'  Allow  me  to  relate  an  inci- 
dent, illustratitip;'  this  point.  Some  of  you  may  have  seen  it,  as  it 
Wiis  published  iu  one  (»f  my  letters  to  the  Prairie  rarmer,  last 
summer.  It  siiows  that  counaon  sense  is  not  altogether  conuuon. 
There  are  si.le  hills  in  Virginia — mountain  sides  ;  some  of  these 
are  ciiitivatc(L  The>e  side  hills  have  been  plowed  with  an  imple- 
me:.t  i>ecnHai  to  the  Old  Dominion,  Ciilled  a  "coulter,"  or  with  a 
ditierent  one,  resembling  our  shovel  plow,  for  half  a  century. 
Only  within  the  past  few  years  have  Yankee  humbugs  been  tole- 
rated there. 

A  wealthy  planter  in  one  of  the  western  counties — a  man  who 
knew  more  of  politics  than  plows,  as  do  most  southerners — had 
Aeart/ of  a  side  lull  plow;  heard  there  was  such  an  in.-titution, 
which  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  coulter  or  shovel  plow, 
and  resolved  to  have  one — ordered  it  of  a  manufacturer  in  one 
of  the  large  cities  in  that  state,  who  forwarded  him  one  at  once, 
with  an  extra  point  attached  by  a  strin^:.  ^  t 
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**  Nothing  new,  only  we're  having  mighty  hot  weather  up  there 
— parching  up  our  grain  right  smartly." 

'^  AVon't  injure  crops  much,  will  it  ?" 

"  I'm  afeard  so — mine  are  '  done  brown'  now — ^pretty  much 
used  up,  I  tell  you." 

[I  may  say,  here,  that  the  ordinary  depth  of  soil  stirred  is  from 
24  to  3  inches  with  the  shovel  plow  or  coulter ;  hence,  it  is  not 
surprising  crops  should  be  '  done  brown'  long  before  they  have 
matured.] 

"O,  how  did  tliat  plow  work  I  sent  you?  You  got  it,  didn't 
you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  came  safe,  but  I've  done  brought  it  back — there  'tie, 
in  my  wagon." 

"  Brought  it  back  !  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it  ?  have  you 
broke  it,  or  didn't  it  work  ^" 

"  I  hain't  plowed  a  furrow  with  it — don't  know  but  it^s  good 
enough." 
•  "Whv  did  you  order  it,  then,  if  you  didn't  want  it?" 

"  But  I  did  want  it,  but  I'll  be  dogged  if  I  could  use  it" 

''Why  not?" 

"  Why,  you  know  there  was  a  piece  tied  to  it  with  a  string  ?'^ 

'•Yes;  what  of  that?" 

"  Wliy,  rilbt  dogged  if  Icoxdd  find  any  plate  where  it  would 
fit!  I  concluded  there  w^as  something  wrong  about  it,  but  hadn't 
time  to  come  to  town  and  find  out,  and  so  laid  it  by  and  used  the 
old  shovel  plow.  But  what  is  that  for^  anyway?  it's  &  mightj 
awkward  piece." 

The  dealer  had  lost  liis  gravity,  and  there  was  a  "  mighty  awk- 
ward" pause. 

^'  Why,  that  was  an  extra  point  which  I  sent  you,  and  tied  it  to 
the  plow  to  prevent  loss." 
"  An  extra  point !" 
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"  Well,  well,  I  am  a  right  sniurt  fool,  any  way,  don't  you  think 
fio,  stnxiiger?" 

"  I  havu't  said  you  were  a  fool.^- 

*'Xo,  no,  but  don't  you  nuMition  this  transaction,'^  and  the 
planter  didn't  unload  the  plow ,  but  started  home  pondering — a 
wiser,  perhaps  a  better  man. 

Remember,  I  am  responsible  tor  this.     It  is  literally  true. 

Now,  this  man  had  some  kind  of  common  sense,  but  he  had 
not  been  educated — or  had  not  acquired  this  particular  kind  of 
common  sense  which  would  li:ive  enabled  him  to  cut  the  string, 
lay  aside  the  extra  point  and  w^q  his  plow. 

Kow,  don't  charge  it,  altogetlier,  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
Virginia — thus  evading  the  i?^siie — ^but  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
education.  The  existence  of  tlie  "peculiar  institution"  maybe 
the  cause  of  this  deficiency  or  want. 

Parallel  illustrations  of  this  want  of  common  sense  could  doubt- 
less be  found,  even  in  Illinois — perhaps  in  Kane  county. 

There  is  no  limit  to  acquirement.  Of  all  people,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  small  attainments. 

It  is  not  a  small  or  trifling  accomplishment  to  plow  a  furrow 
properly — to  fit  a  field  for  the  seeding — to  adapt  the  treatment  to 
the  wants  of  the  soil — to  kno^v  what  feitilizers  are  reqiured  and 
how  to  apply  them. 

No  thoughtful  farmer,  but  in  his  communings  with  himself  and 
nature,  has  acknowledged  his  own  incapacity — has  felt  the  want 
of  a  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  mystery — wished  for  the  power 
to  strip  off  the  veil  which  hides  from  the  untutored  mind  the  com- 
monest laws  of  natural  science  and  open  to  his  vision  the  liuQ 
which  connects  cause  and  eficct. 

"This  is  a  great  age" — a  "great  country" — and  'See  are  a 
great  people" — ^are  expressions  every  day  heard.  True,  we  are 
smiled  upon  and  richly  blessed  by  Heaven.  Light,  liberty  and  re- 
ligion are  ours — blessings  to  enjoy  and  appreciate-^-secured  to  us 

KxT  o   TlivinA  "WTill — iTilioT^frk*^!  4'i.^im  a  TTtkoiroTilv  "Pftflior        "But  xrViat- 
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"These  Btars,  this  furniture,  this  ca»t  of  Hearen, 
If  but  reported  we  had  neVr  believed  ; 
But  our  eyf  8  tell  us  the  roiuanee  is  true^ 

We  have  but  to  compare — 

"  These  domes,  whose  crumbling;  arch  and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hands," 

With— 

*'  That  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn,  which  God  hath  planned, 
With  that- cathedral  boundless  as  our  wonder, 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply — 
Its  choir  the  wind  and  waves — its  organ  thunder — 
Its  dome  the  sky," 

And  we  shall  be  humbled— shall  realize  our  own  weakness — shall 
wonder  at  our  temerity  and  egotism.  But  we  need  not  look 
above  to  see  mirrored  our  ignorance  and  imbecility.  Wo  may 
find  ample  field  for  study  and  contrast  on  tliis  footstool  of  Al- 
mighty Power. 

I  said  I  should  blow  among  you  some  straws.  Trifles — straws 
•—make  character.  A  word,  a  sound,  a  pebble,  a  sprig,  a 
fiower,  a  straw,  may  turn  the  channel  of  thought,  and  change 
the  destiny  of  the  thinker. 

I  need  not  bring  instance  to  prove  this ;  for  all  who  have  read 
history,  or  watched  the  uprising  of  genius,  know  it.  How  small 
a  thing  will  produce  a  great  effect !  (I  make  no  allusion  to  the 
straws  I  am  scattering.)  A  touch  of  the  swallow's  wing,  in  the 
centre  of  a  pond,  and  it  ripples  to  its  circumference.  A  word — 
be  it  of  good  or  evil — spoken  before  a  child,  makes  a  corresponding 
impression,  which  lasts  a  lifetime.  A  little  word — straw-like — 
yet  an  }mmortal  spirit's  destiny  is  affected  by  it. 

But  allow  me  to  trace  this  analogy  further.  We  are  like  straw. 
There  is  an  analogy.  The  farmer  philosopher  may  have  discov- 
ered it. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  stalk— the  head  in  blossom.  As  the 
stalk  yellows  the  kernels  mature— ripen.  Once  ripe,  the  straw  is 
brittle — ^is  cut  down  and  threshed.  The  kernel  sown,  springs 
again  into  life !    The  straw  is  tread  upon  and  decays — ^is  dust ! 

Infancy — the  blade — the  green  leaf!  Youth— the  head  pro- 
trudes and  kernels  are  formed  from  the  blossopi.  Manhood — ^the 
kernel  matures — the  intellect  ripens.     Old  age — the  woody  mat- 
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mortal.    The  kernel  sown  again  springs  into  new  life  !     So  of  the 
immortal  part. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  protect  and  gnard  the  straw,  and 
by  feeding  aid  its  growth ;  for  without  straw,  no  kernel.  The 
body  is  the  spirit's  dwelling  place.  Shield  and  guard  it  well. 
Cultivate  its  growth — ^not  an  overgrowth,  else  the  grain  will  not 
ripen — the  intellect  will  not  mature — ^but  feed  with  those  fertili- 
zers  which,  while  a  fine  growth  of  straw  is  secured,  also  insure  a 
full,  round,  ripe  kernel.  Keep  the  proportion  which  nature  and 
the  voice  of  God  requires.  So  feed  tlie  mind  and  body.  Kot 
with  adulterated  guano,  for  it  poisons  and  weakens  both  straw 
and  grain,  but  with  the  pure  Peruvian — not  with  vile  and  poison- 
ous drugs,  and  the  mental  poison  which  is  found  at  every  comer, 
but  with  the  pure  beverage  of  nature,  and  the  rich,  and  once  ap- 
plied enriching,  precepts  of  the  bible.  % 

The  plant  retains  all  the  properties  of  earth  and  air  coming 
within  its  reach,  which  are  to  increase  its  growth.  It  possesses 
this  power,  and  if  not  furnished  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
these  requisites  for  its  sustenance,  it  sickens.  So  we  can  reject 
or  receive — ^receive  such  principles  and  theories  as  shall  aid  in  our 
mental  and  moral  development — adopt  such  examples  as  shall  b-j 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  reject  any  and  every  thing  which  would 
tend  to  embarrass  the  mind's  maturing. 

We  must  progress,  mentally,  physically  and  morally,  as  a  pei>- 
ple ;  progress  socially,  and  in  all  our  enterprises,  or  retrograde. 
The  moment  the  straw  ceases  growing,  it  begins  to  decay.  Tlit; 
elements  which  constitute  its  life  have  left  it ;  the  keniel  become  s 
harder,  and  of  less  value,  unless  revived. 

But  we  must  not  let  this  "  kernel  of  the  west"  ripen  premature- 
ly. It  is  capable  of  unlimited  development.  Who  would  not 
see,  and  labor  to  see,  the  special  interests  of  the  agricultmigts  vi 
the  west  developed  in  all  the  magnificent  proportions  which  our 
position  and  available  resources  warrant. 

It  can  be  done — it  must  be  done.  It  is  true  there  are  etra^  s 
in  the  way,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  in  proportion  as  the 
strength  of  our  inclination  is  to  the  strength  of  our  will.  It  takes 
but  a  straw  to  start  some  men  down  the  fclassy  inclination.     The 
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Now,  fellow  farmers,  what  straws  prevent  the  founding  here  of 
a  great  social  empire,  upon  an  imperishable  basis — a  basis  of  in- 
telligence and  morality.  You  may  say  it  is  founded.  Very  well. 
What  hinders  its  development.  AVhy  not  proceed  to  rear  the  su- 
perstructure. Why  not  commence  to  quarry  the  blocks  with 
which  to  rear  and  proportion  it  ?  It  can  only  be  done  by  effort — 
well  directed  and  persevering  efi'ort.  To  become  great,  we  must 
become  good.  In  this  relation  the  two  words  are  synonymous. 
No  one  can  be  eminently  good  without  intelligence.  Hence,  the 
stepping  stone  to  greatness  is  intelligence.  Hence,  too,  the  im- 
portance of  a  spontaneous  and  onoi-getic  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  population  of  our  state  tu  diffuse  knowledge.  Your  own  in- 
terests are  most  subserved  by  such  an  effort. 

I  need  not  point  out  the  pecuniary  benefit  resulting  from  the 
erection  of  substantial  and  tasteful  school  buildings — ^need  not  re- 
mind you  of  the  enhanced  value  of  real  estate  where  such  im- 
provements are  made.  All  this  you  realize.  These  institutions 
form  the  nucleus  of  good  society.  They  are  the  magnets  which 
attract  intelligence  and  load  stones  to  retain  it. 

It  is  not  alone  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  plants — of 
the  difference  between  the  organic  and  inorganic  parts — the  pro- 
portion and  relation  of  the  elements — which  compose  them;  or  of 
the  different  constitituents  whicli  compose  a  sandy,  clayey,  loamy, 
calcareous  or  peaty  soil ;  or  being  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
manures — understanding  the  laws  of  evaporation,  leaching,  and 
the  preventives  of  this  waste  of  fertilizers ;  or  the  most  approved 
mode  of  cultivation,  drainage,  plowing,  mulching,  &c.,  &c.;  or  the 
simplest  or  most  important  laws  of  mechanics,  hydraulics  or  hy- 
drostatics, light  and  heat,  or  the  laws  which  govern  the  common 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere — it  is  not  alone  this  knowledge  you 
should  be  satisfied  with,  or  the  want  of  it  which  retards  your  pro- 
gress— which  clogs  the  wheels  and  neutralizes  the  effort.  These 
are  important  wants,  however.     This  is  a  great  deficiency  in  our 
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upon  knowledge  derived  from  an  actual  demonstration — ^a  dem- 
onstration of  principles  which,  are  universal,  and  which  may  be 
communicated  to  and  learned  by  the  youth,  and  recognized  by 
liim  in  early  manhood,  when  he  first  steps  upon  the  field  of  active 
life.      It  has  been  by  observation,  study  and  experience  that  these 
treasures  we  would  have  hoarded  by  the  young  have  been  secured. 
Tbey  are  capable  of  demonstration.    Let  them  bb  demonstrated  ! 
W  hat  others  have  spent  a  lifetime  to  obtain,  we  can  grasp  by 
reacliing  for  it.    I  say  farmers  have  felt  the  want  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  I  need  not  urge  its  difl'asion. 

But  it  is  not  this  alone  that  is  wanted  to  elevate  us  to  the  posi- 
tion we  assume  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  aspire  to — ^to 
strive  for.    Nature's  noblemen  should  not  only  converse  with  na- 
ture, listen  to  and  understand  her  teachings,  and  apply  them  to 
practice ;  but  we  sustain  social  relations  which  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  highest  degree.    In  proportion  as  two  minds  are  enlight- 
ened, in  just  such  proportion  is  their  mutual  enjoyment  increased, 
when  together.     I  am  no  advocate  of  this  refinement  which  ignores 
labor  and  degrades  the  laborer — which  brands  as  plebeian  him  who 
is  honestly  struggling  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 

I  can  grasp  that  man's  hand  with  a  cordial  gripe,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  has  a  heart  to  appreciate  all 
that  is  worthy,  in  the  ignorant  aud  poor,  and  encourage  the  efforts 
of  the  poverty  stricken  to  rise. 

There  is  no  real  social  refinement  without  a  base  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. Knowledge,  unless  tempered  by  virtue,  and  controlled 
by  principle,  is  a  curse  to  the  possessor.  It  adds  intensity  to 
wrong,  craftiness  to  crime,  rapacity  to  desire,  and  vindictiveness 
to  hate.  If  we  were  to  progress  in  morals  and  virtue  as  we  pro- 
gress in  knowledge,  we  should  have  more  reason  to  watch  for  the 
milleimium  than  we  have  now.  If  we  were  to  expend  more  time 
and  money  in  the  cultivation  of  mind,  and  less  in  ministering  to 
our  sensual  desires,  and  imaginary  wants,  there  would  be  more 
reason  in  our  aspirations,  and  more  hope  in  our  eflTorts  to  obtain 
political    distinction — the  presidency,  for  instance.     It   is  true, 
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I  am  reminded  here  of  a  paragraph  I  saw  the  other  day,  illus- 
trating this  class. 

A  lady  of  wealth  put  her  daughter,  who  had  been  pampered  by 
indolence,  under  the  tuition  of  a  governess.  Upon  calling  to  in- 
quire how  her  daughter  progressed  with  her  studies,  she  was  told 
"  not  very  well," 

"  Why,  what  is  the  reason  2" 

"  She  wants  capacity." 

"  "Well,  you  know  I  don't  regard  expenses ;  you  must  purchase 

HEB  ONE  IMMEDIATELY." 

Thank  God !  capacity  can't  be  purchased.  Knowledge  cannot 
be  bought.  Virtue  cannot  be  bartered  for.  As  the  mind  is  above 
matter,  so  are  all  these  qualities  and  virtues  above  price. 

Education  is  the  best  capital  you  can  give  your  son  ;  and  a  good 
character  and  continued  honesty  and  morality  is  the  best  insurance 
of  success. 

There  is  not  a  man  of  you  but  indorses  this.  At  least  your  best 
judgment  teaches  it.  But  are  you  laboring  to  start  him  in  life 
with  such  a  capital  ?  Do  you  build  school  houses  and  churches, 
employ  ministers  and  well  qualified  teachers  ?  Do  you  visit  your 
own  distiict  school — interest  yourselves  in  the  progress  and  com- 
fort of  the  scholar — encourage  the  teacher  by  your  influence  and 
an  exhibition  of  the  interest  you  have  in  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  sympathy  you  should  accord  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  ? 

The  mind  and  body  should  be  educated  simultaneously — the 
kernel  is  dependent  for  its  quality  and  perfections  upon  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  straw  which  sustains  it.  So  is  the  mind  dependent 
upon  the  body.  A  law  of  nature  broken,  and  the  mind  and  body 
both  pay  the  penalty. 

A  healthy  mind  cannot  exist  in  connexion  with  a  diseased 
body.  Hence,  I  am  in  favor  of  model  farms,  or  model  mechanic 
shops  in  connexion  with  our  literary  institutions.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  a  proposition  which  requires  time  and  study  to  perfect  and  make 
practicable.     But  it  must  and  will  be  done.    There  is  field  enoughC 
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your  own — to  urge  that  yon  have  an  eye  to  these  objects  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  yonr  future  course. 

You  will  soon  have  to  employ  teachers  for  the  winter  8cho9l8. 
This  is  a  work  of  not  a  little  responsibility.  It  should  not  be 
performed  thoughtlessly,  or  by  men  whose  only  thought  will  be, 
"  can  I  have  him  cheap."  You  would  give  more  wheat  for  a 
purse  of  gold  than  for  a  purse  of  brass — so  you  should  be  willing 
to  remunerate  for  real  worth  and  capacity,  above  the  glittering 
yet  senseless,  brazen-faced  and^brainless  imps,  who  only  teach  "  to 
pass  away  time." 

As  you  love  your  country,  desire  its  prosperity,  and  would 
cherish  all  that  is  worth  preserving  of  its  institutions,  I  beseech 
you  not  to  separate,  or  to  regard  as  distinct,  the  agricultural  and 
educational  interests  of  your  community.  The  country^  the  farm 
and  mechanic  shops  furnish  the  men  with  backbone  in  them  for 
our  country's  service  now. 

How  much  more  important  then,  that  we  do  not  retrograde  ia 
this  respect — that  when  our  empire  becomes  extended,  as  we  see 
the  promise  of  extension  in  the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  our 
race — when  the  glorious  old  thirteen  shall  have  become  the  nucleua 
of  a  system  only  limited  in  extent  by  the  waters  wliich  wash  the 
borders  of  our  continent,  and  unlimited  in  influence — that  then 
we  may  be  found  prepared  with  mental  calibre  to  defend,  moral 
ballast  to  trhn,  and  knowledge  to  direct  the  "  ship  of  state." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inappropriate,  or  be  deemed  impertinent 
for  me  to.  say  a  word  to  the  women  of  Kane  county.  JSTow,  I  be- 
lieve woDften  are  legitimately  entitled  to  certain  rights.  I  be- 
lieve those  rights  are  only  limited  by  the  capacity  to  exercise 
them.  So  of  men.  They  (the  women)  h&ve  great  responsibili- 
ties. Talk  about  the  responsibility  of  man !  Mothers  have  the 
twig  to  bend.  Then  the  responsibility  of  the  inclination  rests 
with  them.  The  motlier  and  teacher  sustain  similar  relatijons  to 
the  child.  The  mother  moulds  mind — ^has  the  power  to  control 
its  action  a  lifetime.  But  how  are  the  girls,  (that  is  vulgar  now,) 
or  young  ladies,,  if  yoa  please,  educated  ? 

They  are  placed  at  schools,  where,,  as  Saxe  truthfully  writes^ 
they  , 
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Reluctant  music  from  a  tortured  box  ; 
Ueie  taught,  in  inky  shades  and  rigid  lines, 
To  perpetrate  equivocal  designs ; 
Drawings  that  prove  their  title  plainly  true, 
By  showing  nature  *■  drawn^  and  quartered  too  I*' 

But  it  was  not  so  once : 

'*  In  ancient  times  Pve  heard  my  grandara  tell 

Young  maids  were  taught  to  read  and  write  and  spell ; 

(Neglected  arts !  once  learned  by  rigid  rules 

As  prime  essentials  of  the  common  schools,) 

Well  taught  beside  in  many  a  useful  art 

To  mend  the  manners  and  improve  the  heart ; 

Nor  yet  unskilled  to  turn  the  busy  wheel. 

To  ply  the  shuttle,  and  to  twirl  the  reel, 

Could  thrifty  tasks  with  cheerful  grace  pursue, 

Themselves  accomplished,  and  their  duties  too. 

Of  tongues  each  maiden  had  but  one^  'tis  said, 

JSnough  'twas  thought  to  serve  a  lady**  head.** 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibility  to  decide 
to  which  of  the  above  classes  the  Kane  county  girls  belong, 

I  have  no  desire  to  decide.  The  accomplishments  of  a  modern 
young  lady  are,  as  a  rule,  so  far  above  those  of  modern  young  men, 
liiat  we  gain  nothing  by  instituting  a  comparison.  Cards,  cigars, 
bad  liquor,  billiards,  racing,  and  round  oaths,  have  no  counterpart 
among  the  so-called  refinements  of  ladies. 

There  are  exceptions — other  classes  of  young  men,  else  alas  for 
our  country. 

Here  again  the  country  furnishes  the  virtue,  intelligence  and 
constancy  so  rarely  found  among  women  in  our  cities.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  system  of  instruction  in  all  that  prepares 
woman  to  sustain  the  relation  of  wife,  mother  and  instructor— 
to  prepare  hands,  head  and  heart  for  a  position  of  vastly  more  im- 
portance than  any  political  station  that  could  be  offered  her. 

In  an  old  book,  too  much  abused,  too  little  read,  and  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  often  wantonly  distorted,  I  find  a  description 
worth  studying  of  an  ideal  woman,  whose  "price  is  far  above  ru- 
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strength,  and  strengtheneth  her  armfl.  She  perceiveth  that  her 
merchandise  is  good :  her  caudle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She 
lajeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaflf. 
She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  jea,  she  reacheth  forth 
her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow,  for  all 
her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  cov- 
erings of  tapestry ;  her  clothin^j:  is  silk  and  purple.  Her  husband 
is  known  in  the  gates,  where  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the 
land.  She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles 
unto  the  merchant.  Strength  and  honor  are  her  clothing;  and 
she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  conic.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  th«  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of 
idleness.  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband 
also,  and  he  praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously, 
but  she  excelleth  them  all.  Favor  is  dftceitful^  and  beauty  is  vain, 
but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised.  Give 
her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates." 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

A.  W.  Martin  writes  us  that  the  exhibition  of  fine  cattle  and 
horses  was  excellent — 20  head  of  short  horns,  claimed  to  be  tho* 
rough-bred,  &c.,  &c.  There  was  good  feeling,  "much  people,'* 
and  an  excellent  address  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  The  society  has 
purchased  ten  acres  of  ground  as  a  fair  ground,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000, 
Seventy-five  persons  became  life  members,  the  last  day  of  the  fair, 
by  the  payment  of  $10  each.  $700  were  received  at  the  gate  from 
members  and  others.  It  is  intended  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and 
plant  trees  in  the  spring. — Prairie  Farmer. 


LAKE  COUNTY,  ^         . 
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Treasurer — S.  JM.  Dowst,  TVaukegan. 

Secretary — IS".  C.  Geer,  " 

Executive  Committee — James  McKay,  Wauketjan ;  Harrison 
L.  Putnam,  Otsego ;  Thomas  Reid,  AVaukegan ;  Daniel  S.  Put- 
nam, Fremont  Centre;  O.  G.  Eisley,  Liberty ville;  J.  C.  Bloom, 
Port  Clinton. 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY. 

A  full  official  report,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  president,  Bron- 
son  Murray,  was  fowarded  to  Springfield,  in  December,  1856,  but 
it  has  not  reached  the  editor  of  this  volume. 

We  incidentally  learn  that  the  society  has  ten  acres,  near  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  well  fenced,  and  supplied  with  fixtures. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1856,  and  the  fair  of  that 
year  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  good  one : 

President — Bronson  Murray. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  H.  Price,  T.  D.  Brewster,  David  Straw- 
son,  Charles  Van  Doren,  G.  W.  Jackson,  J.  K.  Courtney. 

Executive  Committee — J.  H.  Hosford,  John  Titus,  J.  Lawrence, 
Jesse  Green,  W.  M.  True,  E.  Baldwin,  J.  P.  Willard,  Henry 
Moore,  L.  W.  Weston, 

Yoted,  that  $60  be  allowed  the  »eeretary  as  salary  for  the  ensu- 
ing y^^f 

APDRESS  OF  BRONSON  MURRAY,  ESQ., 

BEFORE   THE   Li.  SALLE   COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  OCTOBER 

17,  1854. 

Ladies  and  Gtntlemeny  Co-Workers  and  Members  of  our 
County  ^Agricultural  Society — It  is  a  post  of  responsibility  to  sug- 
gest a  train  of  thought  at  your  annual  gathering.    That  train  may 
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What  abe  the  TRtrB  objects  of  an  aobioultural  societt, 

Am)  HOW  CAN  THEY  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  ? 

Are  its  objects  to  make  great  men,  or  great  beasts;  great  mind, 
or  great  matter  ?  The  man  who,  intent  upon  surpassing  all  com- 
petitors, aims  to  produce  the  most  beef  in  the  smallest  compass — 
who  stuffs  his  mottled  Durham  till  his  body  is  a  perfect  cube,  and 
who  sees,  in  the  varied  premium  list,  only  the  hide  which  covers 
his  beast — the  man  who  fancies  not  the  departments  of  house- 
wifery, machinery,  mineralogy,  botany  or  the  fine  arts — ^who  only 
tolerates  them  because  others  insist  on  them,  and  who  regards  the 
money  expended  upon  them  as  lost  to  the  society  and  to  lat  cattle 
—such  a  man  we  all  recognize  as  having  a  faint  conception  of  the 
extensive  scope  legitimate  to  agricultural  associations.  Yet  there 
are  others,  and  no  small  number,  who  seem  to  consider  that  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  products  of  industry  and  skill,  living  and 
inanimate,  such  as  we  have  this  day  beheld,  covers  and  secures 
their  great  objects.  These  people  canvass  the  quality  of  the  show, 
inquire  the  amount  of  receipts,  and  then  decide  the  success  of  the 
society,  thinking  they  have  seen  its  last  results.  Do  not  this  clabs 
err  as  much  as  the  former?  Is  it  not  for  man  that  this  and  all 
agricultural  societies  are  organized  ?  for  man,  and  not  for  matter  ? 
Are  these  exhibitions  of  your  skill  and  handiwork  anything  more 
than  evidences  of  man^s  progress  in  their  peculiar  line  ?  I  think 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Are  these  annual  gath- 
erings, judging^  and  awardings  anything  more  than  bonds  of 
union  and  incentives  in  the  great  enterprise  of  the  progress  of  tLu 
human  race  ?  I  think  the  true  aim  and  objects  of  these  societies 
are,  or  should  be,  the  elevation  of  man,  and  the  dominion  of 
mind  over  matter — the  reaching  of  that  goal  where  wood,  and  iron, 
and  steel  become  the  willing  substitutes  for  human  muscle,  bone 
and  sinew.  If  this  be  our  true  aim  and  object  in  these  associa- 
tions, is  there  no  link  unplaced  in  the  chain  of  its  accomplish- 
ment ?  Is  there  no  great  power  dormant  or  unemployed  in  this 
great  production — the  production  of  man — whose  mind  shall  mas- 
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pose.  Every  district  of  soil  has  ifs  peculiar  properties,  and  its  fit- 
ness for  peculiar  crops.  Every  plant  we  cultivate  has  its  own  idi- 
osyncrasies— ^its  own  proper  and  best  method  of  cultivation.  The 
waters  of  the  ocean,  the  currents  of  the  air  and  the  plants  of  the 
field  all  have  their  own  peculiar  laws.  The  key  to  these  is  the 
power  over  them.  For  this  key  hundreds  of  men  of  science,  all 
the  world  over,  ar«  worthily  devoting  their  lives.  But  while  they 
are  thus  busy,  millions  on  millions,  with  eyes  as  good  and  keen, 
senses  as  clear  and  hearts  as  ardent  and  yearning  are  daily  tread- 
ing paths  far  more  fruitful  in  oppoi-tunity,  without  the  rudiments 
of  that  EDUCATION  which  fits  them  to  discover  the  mysteries  which 
perpetually  court  their  observation.  Is  there  a  farmer  who  passes 
into  his  grave  whose  life  has  not  been  as  favorable  for  observation 
as  that  of  a  Humboldt  himself?  From  earliest  dawn  to  latest  day 
he  has  been  surrounded,  at  every  tread,  by  nature's  mysteries  of 
earth  and  air.  Yet  what,  to  the  development  of  mind  or  science, 
are  the  results  of  his  spent  life  ?  You  know  it  is  nothing.  Com- 
pared with  its  field  for  usefulness,  his  life  is  thrown  away.  Shall 
we  not  then  ask  if  there  is  not  a  force  known  to  the  world,  but 
lost  sight  of  by  your  constitution  and  by-laws,  as  well  as  by  our 
legislature  and  people,  for  the  completion  of  what  this  society  is 
formed  for — ^for  the  more  perfect  education  of  man — ^for  the  dis- 
covery of  these  arcana  of  nature,  and  his  consequent  mastery  over 
Bi^ch  a  missing  force  ?  I  think  there  is.  Where  are  your  efforts 
for  a  collegiate  education  of  your  children  in  the  line  of  their 
pursuits  ?  Where  the  sources  from  which  they  may  draw  all  the 
learning,  already  in  the  world,  to  give  them  a  good  start  in  the 
race  for  which  you  design  them — to  open  their  eyes  to  the  obser- 
vation and  discovery  of  the  things  which  surround  them  ?  Why ! 
His  said  the  Chinese  barbarians  possess  a  higher  standard  of  agri- 
culture than  any  other  nation  that  treads  God's  footstool.  Where 
is  our  institution  to  collect  /Aczr  knowledge,  and  that  of  other  na- 
tions, and  deal  it  out  to  our  children  ?  Are  you,  yourselves,  com- 
petent to  it  i    Do  you  possess  the  ability  ?     Can  you  collect  it  and 
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more  than  any  other,  experiences  its  evils.  Where,  I  then  ask, 
again,  is  the  source  from  which  we  may  educate  our  children  in 
their  pursuits,  that  they,  at  least,  may  hope  to  excel  their  parents  ? 
Is  it  in  the  colleges  and  schools  already  established  ?  Are  these 
fitted  to  yotir  trades — to  fill  your  wants  ?  You  have  answered 
this  question  by  the  encouragement  you  have  given  them.  Got 
up  to  promote  bectarian  purposes — controlled  by  the  trustiest  sec- 
tarian partisans — would  you  look  to  them  to  advance  the  working- 
man's  learning  so  much  as  the  preacher's — the  sectarian's  ?  If 
you  did,  you  would  be  disappointed.  They  teach  literature,  lan- 
guage and  abstract  science.  They  are  fitted  for  the  education  of 
the  talkers  of  society — for  the  clergy  and  the  bar — but  not  for  the 
workers  on  earth,  and  wood,  and  metal.  These  men  require 
something  more  than  history,  figures  and  acids.  For  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  I  appeal  to  history.  Books,  mathematics,  language, 
theology,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  chemistry,  have  been  possessed 
by  the  world  for  many  centmies.  Classical  colleges  and  univer- 
sities begin  to  measure  their  ages  with  Methusalah,  yet  the  giant 
of  progress,  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  is  of  tender  years.  Look 
back  on  England,  two  hundred  years.  Seneca  had,  centuries  be- 
fore, presented  the  world  a  theory  of  morals,  only  6Ui*passed  by 
that  of  the  christian,  and  the  christian  faith  was  already  sixteen 
centuries  old.  Living  England  contained  a  Johnson,  a  Swift  and 
a  Bacon.  Religious,  moral,  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  were 
then  and  there  in  abundance,  and  were  good.  Yet  something 
more  was  needed  to  produce  the  superiority  of  present  civiliza- 
tion. The  railway  and  the  steamboat,  the  march  of  nations  over 
new  continents,  the  production  of  millions  of  implements,  then 
unknown,  and  all  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man,  required  some 
other  power  than  that  of  bare  learning  and  a  theory  of  morals, 
however  perfect,  to  effect  them.  Only  two  hundred  years  ago, 
what  comforts  could  the  laboring  man  of  England  possess  ?  His 
day's  work  produced  18  cents ;  his  year's  work,  $18 ;  a  woman's, 
$8 ;  and  for  a  rod  of  ditching,  he  got  five  cents ;  while  on  tL.e 
other  iand,  a  pewter  dish,  to  hold  his  Sunday  joint,  cost  $1  80; 
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houses,  and  scarcely  any  inclosed  field.  Deer,  as  free  as  any  in  an 
American  forest,  wandered  there  by  thousands.  The  wild  bull, 
with  his  white  mane,  was  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  southern 
forests.  The  wild  cats  were  frequently  heard  by  night,  wailing 
around  the  lodges  of  the  rangers*  The  wheat,  which  was  cultivated 
only  on  the  strongest  clay,  and  consumed  only  by  those  who  were 
in  easy  circumstances,  was  estimated  at  less  than  sixteen  millions 
of  bushels.  Neither  the  modem  dray  horse  nor  the  modern  race 
horse  were  then  known.  Two  men,  whose  authority  on  such  sub- 
jects was  held  in  great  esteem,  pronounced  that  the  meanest  hack 
ever  imported  from  Tangier  would  produce  a  finer  progeny  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  best  sire  of  the  native  breed.  The  tin 
of  Cornwall,  which  had,  more  than  two  thousand  years  before,  at- 
tracted the  Tyrian  sails,  was  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  island,  yet  yielded  only  about  ^,600  tons,  or  one- 
third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  veins  of  copper,  which  now  yield 
near  1,500  tons,  were  then  unworked,  and  not  reckoned  in  the 
value  of  property.  The  mines  of  coal,  and  salt,  and  iron  were 
almost  disregarded,  and  the  two  latter  viewed  with  an  unfavora- 
ble eye  by  both  government  and  people,  because  of  their  con- 
sumption of  wood." 

The  state  of  the  roads  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  civiliza- 
tion. How  true  that  "of  all  the  inventions,  the  alphabet  and 
printing  al(5ne  excepted,  those  inventions  which  abridge  distance, 
have  done  the  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species."  Our  rail- 
roads to-day  are  the  best  friends  of  the  working  community,  and 
of  no  portion  greater  than  of  the  farmer.  By  their  aid  his  farm 
becomes  the  t.nvu*ons  of  the  city.  From  them  he  derives  wealth 
and  practical  lessons  of  punctuality,  industry  and  promptness  in 
dealing.  In  these,  how  far  we  are  this  day  superior  to  England 
then !  Macaulay  says,  "on  the  best  lines  of  communication  the 
ruts  were  deep,  the  descents  precipitous  and  the  way  oflen  such 
as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  it,  in  the  dark,  from  the 
uninclosed  heath,  and  the  jeni  which  lay  on  both  sides.  It  was 
only  in  fine  weather  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avail- 
able for  wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay  deep  on  tha  riatt 
^^A  ^.^  ..J  .^1 1,  ..*^ ±2W-^l^y^^^^^ 
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out  of  the  Blongli.     People  traveled  with  six  horses,  because  with  a 
Braaller  number  there  was  great  danger  of  sticking  fast  in  the  miro.'^ 
The  freight  on  goods  was  about  30  cents  per  ton  a  mile,  or  fifteen 
times  what  it  now  is  here  by  railroad,  if  measured  by  money,  and 
one  Hundred  times  as  much  measured  by  labor.     *'0n  by-roads,. 
and  generally  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  car- 
ried  by  long  trains  of  pack  horses."    The  road  tax  on  every  la- 
boring man  was  six  days  in  every  year.     Such  were  the  high- 
i^ays  of  England  two  hundred  years  ago  I    Compare  them  with. 
t"he  railroads  of  Illinois  to-day !    Her  domestic  comforts  were  simi- 
lar.    A  successful  merchant  or  mechanic  of  the  present  day  en- 
joys luxuries  unknown  to  the  princes  of  that.     The  streets  of  Lon- 
don did  not  then  dream  of  lighting  of  any  sort,  and  rencountres 
and  assassinations  by  night  were  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence^ 
Contrast  this  with  our  most  moderate-  villages  enjoying  the  com- 
fort of  gas.    Where  lies,  the  cause  of  this  vast  difference — ^Eng- 
land then  and  now  ?    Not  in  the  advance  of  theology,  literature, 
science  or  morals.    ISTo  I     For  this  material  progress  we  must 
look  to  the  hand  of  the  artisan,  to  his  superior  skill,  to  the  ad- 
vance in  the  education  of  labor,  to  the  application  of  science,  in- 
telligence and  skill,  to  industrious,  continuous  labor.     Morals, 
peace  and  science  may  open  the  way  for  this  progress,  but  they 
cannot  effect  it.    Machinery  in  endless  profusion,  and  the  substi-* 
tution  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  strained  muscles  of  men,  are  the 
results  of  their  influence  only  when  applied  to  the  hands  of  the 
artisan.     From  these  hands  in  turn  spring  both  relief  to  the  la- 
borer from  incessant  toil,  and  opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment    Fellow  laborers !  are  not  t/iese  the  true  consummations  to- 
be  sought  by  your  society  ?     Fellow  laborers !  you  have  seen  the 
state  of  England  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  you  know  what  it  is 
now.    You  know  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  change. 
Shall  we  be  content  to  walk  in  the  comparatively  weary  path  of 
the  past,  or  shall  we  seize  additional  appliances  for  progress  ?; 
Shall  we  allow  the  teachings  of  history  to  fall  unimproved  on  our 
minds,  or  shall  M^e  profit  by  their  instructions  ?     Shall  the  rays  of 
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dies  of  men  ?  It  is  by  educatioa  of  some  sort  that  all  intelligent 
men  propose  to  accomplish  progress.  It  is  by  education  of  an 
appropriate  kind  that  each  profession  seeks  to  advance  and  pre- 
pare its  youth  for  their  life  duties.  Shall  farmers  and  mechanics 
failt  o  do  the  same  ?  Shall  we,  alone,  of  all  the  classes  of  society, 
not  seek  out  a  system  of  education  adapted  to  our  pursuits? 
Shall  we,  alone,  be  content  with  the  cast  off  clothing  of  the  other 
professions  ?  What  are  the  educational  processes  through  which 
the  prospective  farmer  passes  ?  A  few  weeks  or  months,  by  win- 
ter, at  school,  before  he  reaches  twelve,  or  perhaps  none  before 
and  a  few  afterwards ;  a  learning  in  literature,  bounded  by  the 
correct  writing  of  his  own  name,  and  the  simple  rales  of  arithme- 
tic. Deprived  of  that  education  in  the  application  of  his  think- 
ing powers  to  wliich  he  is  entitled,  and  in  which  his  parents 
should  feel  an  interest  to  perfect  him,  he  becomes  an  easy  prey  to 
every  species  of  imj)osture.  An  axeman  on  a  railroad,  as  ignorant 
as  himself,  but  somewhat  more  crafty,  dissatisfied  that  his  daily 
dollar  is  not  received  for  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  other  six,  leaves 
his  employment,  boils  sarsaparilla  in  molasses  and  pursuades  him 
it  is  a  panacea  for  all  *ills— prepared  by  a  son  of  Esculapius.  A 
cunning  intriguer,  a  shrewd  judge  of  his  kind,  by  aid  of  caucus 
and  other  machinations,  foists  himself  upon  the  shoulders  of  party, 
and  dupes  the  honest  soul  to  work  and  fight  to  place  Aimae^ in  the 
chair  of  office.  A  wiley  schemer,  bent  on  realizing  a  quarter  of  a 
million  yearly  out  of  wind  and  nothing,  locates  a  bank  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa— unapproachable,  save  through  the  sirocco  and  pestilen- 
tial fevers,  piersuades  him  that  lampblack  and  tissue  paper  are  the 
most  desirable  articles  of  exchange  for  his  produce  ;  that  personal 
responsibility  and  ultimate  security,  with  "  generous  confidence," 
united,  make  "  promises"  better  than  coin  itself,  and  the  poor  soul 
wonders  at  last  if  trade  itself  would  exist,  if  by  any  unfortunate 
interference  of  Providence,  the  owner  of  the  Bank  of  Green  Gam- 
mon should  die,  and  be  unable  any  longer  to  furnish  a  circulating 
medium  for  Illinois.  His  farm  is  apace  with  his  credulity.  His 
plow  is  fashioned  from  one  disentombed  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
—-or  as  near  it  as  some  shrewd  vender  of  notions  can  find  in  his 
stock.  His  harrow  is  formed  from  the  crotch  of  a  tree.  His 
ground  is  scratched  over  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  or  possibly 
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tryman,  a  peasant,  a  rustic,  a  plowman,  a  clown — hence^  ono 
wlio^is  rude  in  manners,  illiterate."  No  flatterer,  my  friends,  is 
"Webster.  Sucli  lias  for  ages  been,  and  such  to  a  good  degree 
still  is  the  reputation  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  for  intelligence.  The 
mechanic,  better  in  reputation,  but  conscious  that  it  exceeds  his 
earning,  daily  runs  against  the  outside  fence  which  hedges  in  his 
knowledge — and  the  world  is  jxiorer  for  his  deficiency.  Oh  !  how 
much  poorer. 

My  friendnl  These  are  the  teachings  of  our  own  observation 
and  judgment — teachings  which  suggest  themselves  at  every  step 
— that  we  need  education  for  the  head  and  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Yet  there  are  men,  unwilling  to  rely  on  the  judgment 
which  God  has  given  them,  ever  seeking  for  "precedent,"  "pbe- 
ckoent" — fearing  or  crying,  "the  thing  is,  and  must  be  absurd," 
"impracticable  and  visionary" — because  they  know  of  no  prece- 
dent! They  know  of  no  agricultural  college,  or  industrial  imi- 
versity  in  the  little  earth  in  which  they  have  lived,  and  are  bois- 
terous to  proclaim.  They  oppose,  just  as  Macaulay  tells  us :  "There 
were  fools  in  that  ago  (1690)  who  opposed  the  introduction  of 
lighting  the  streets  of  London  as  strenuously  as  the  fools  in  our 
age  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  vaccination  and  railroads — 
as  strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an  age,  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, doubtless  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  plow  and  of  al- 
phabetical writing." 

These  men  never  heard  of  the  colleges  of  Europe  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  engineer,  the  geologist,  the  farrier  and  the  farmer ! 
They  never  read  of  that  great  depository  of  practical  science,  the 
polytechnic  school  of  France  I  Never  of  the  naval  school  of  An- 
napolis ;  the  military  academy  at  West  Point ;  the  farm  school 
for  ofphans,  at  Boston,  and  the  reform  school  on  KandalPs  Island, 
New  York — all  institutions  where  the  teachings  are  those  of 
science  and  practice,  and  of  science  applied  to  practical  purposes. 
Then  it  is  said,  perhaps,  by  some  sir  oracle,  "  1  fear  the  idea  of  a 
university^  where  our  working  classes  may  all  learn  the  sciences 
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Bustained  as  it  would  be  by  the  state  pride  and  patriotism,  it 
would  far  outstrip  those  colleges  of  the  land,  designed,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  and  so  little  esteemed  by  or  interesting  to  the 
ma'=ises  of  the  people.  I  do  not  wonder  that  one  among  the  best 
and  oldest  of  these  latter,  Columbia  college,  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York,  though  possessing  a  productive  property  worth  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  supporting  a  full  corps  of  professors,  has  but  120  stu- 
dents within  her  walls.  Hers  is  a  common  instance.  Were  she  a 
well  arranged  agricultural  college,  in  Illinois,  would  she  share  the 
same  fate  ?  The  Farmer's  college  of  Ohio,  almost  without  en- 
dowment, has  between  300  and  400  students. 

Well,  you  say,  what  shall  we  do  ?  IIow  shall  we  begin  ?  Our 
means  are  moderate.  I  know  it.  You  have  §150,000  given  to 
the  state  to  establish  an  university  and  a  high  seminary  of  learn- 
ing. With  this  money  establish  a  state  institution,  intended  ulti- 
mately to  cover  the  entire  area  of  human  knowledge.  Let  it 
commence  by  being  the  fount  from  which  our  common  schools 
may  draw  their  full  supply  of  teachers.  In  due  time  it  can  be  en- 
larged.    There  would  be,  then — 

First — A  normal  school  department ; 

Second — A  department  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture  ; 
Third — A  department  for  practical  and  scientific  mechanics ; 
Fourth — A  commercial  department. 

The  normal  shool  schould  bo  designed  to  qualify  teachers  to 
instruct  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  predominant  interests,  the 
peculiar  wants  and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

For  the  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  department,  lands  should 
be  provided  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  experiments,  and  for 
a  model  farm. 

The  land  set  apart  for  experimental  purposes — the  experi- 
mental farm — not  expected  to  pay  its  expenses,  but  be  as  all  or- 
dinary educational  ap^Jiances  are,  costly.  There  should  be  a 
field  in  which  all  kinds  of  agricultural  experiments  could  be  tried 
and  systematically  reported,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire.lkimiing 
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at,  sliOTild  be  made.  The  model  field  should  bo  supplied  only  with 
tlie  necessary  means  for  conducting  it  in  the  most  truly  economi- 
cal manner,  commencing  it  on  a  limited  scale  and  extending  it  as 
experience  will  justify. 

Tlie  mechanical  department  should  be  furnished  with  all  need- 
ful apparatus  and  contrivances  for  the  complete  practical  elncida- 
tion  of  the  various  sciences  pertaining  to  the  pursuits  of  the  me- 
cliaiiical  classes.     There  should  be  constructed  a  building  for  a 
depository  of  all  kinds  of  tools,  implements,  machines  and  models 
for  purposes  of  experiment,  and  such  as  are  presented  to  the  in- 
stitution by  inventors  or  donors,  thus  constituting  a  depository  for 
tlie  benefit,  of  students  and  all  such  as  wish  to  visit  the  institution 
for  any  useful  purpose  connected  therewith. 

To  those  already  named  other  departments  in  science  and  litera- 
ture should  be  added,  as  future  means  shall  justify. 

The  accomplishment  is  easy,  and  rests  with  the  people.  The 
fund  to  start  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  as  his 
last  report  will  show.  It  cannot,  nor  can  its  interest,  be  applied 
to  any  other  object,  without  a  violation  of  ti-ust,  than  erecting  an 
university  or  college.  Shall  that  institution  be  of  the  character  of 
the  present  colleges,  and  come  in  competition  with  them  in  their 
inability  to  excite  the  agricultural  interest,  and  commence  fir.st 
with  the  languages  and  follow,  successively,  with  the  law,  theolo- 
gy, medicine  allipathy,  medicine  homeopathy,  the  art  of  war,  &c., 
as  has  one  at  least  of  the  universities  of  other  states ;  or  shall  it 
begin  with  the  education  of  farmers  and  mechanics — those  wLo 
constitute  the  largest  portion — and  when  they  ai'e  attended  to, 
proceed  to  education  of  the  less  ? 

Gentlemen  and  ladies :  The  county  of  Stephenson,  by  her  active 
exertion  in  behalf  of  this  university  cause,  secured  it  the  friend- 
ship of  the  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  last  legislature*     His  in- 
fluence saved  it  from  the  vandal  hands  of  some  men  in  that  body, 
who  condemn  and  destroy  every  thing  that  inures  not  to  their 
personal  benefit.     It  is  before  the  people  now,  and  will  be  befoic 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session.     Should  not  the  influence  of 
this  society  be  cast  for  it  ?     That  influence  may  secure  for  it  im- 
mediate success — a  success,  I  truly  believe,  involving  the  interests 
of  om-  race  through  centuries  of  coming?  tinf^J^''^Rfemember,  I  pray 
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ly  but  earnestly  to  impress  upon  you,  that  no  means  are  left  unused 
by  your  society  which  may  tend  to  make  the  men  of  our  country 
men  of  a  noble  mould. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

LawrencevillEj  March  12, 1855. 
Deab  Sir — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  court  house,  in 
Lawrenceville,  on  the  10th  instant,  the  following  resolution  passed 
unanimously,  viz : 

ItMolved^  That  the  president  of  this  society  be  requested  to  write  to  the  correspond- 
Jog  secretary  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  respectfully  requesting  the  officers  of 
said  society  to  appoint  some  convenient  place  in  Southern  Ulinois  for  holding  their 
next  annual  fair. 

In  obedience  to  the  request  in  the  above  resolution,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  the  same,  to  which  I  may  add,  that  it  ex- 
presses not  only  the  desires  of  the  board  that  passed  it,  but  the 
wishes  of  all  the  energetic,  practical  farmers  in  this  county. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  SEED, 
Preset  Lawrence  County  %^gricultural  Society. 
JoHK  A.  Kenihcott, 

Cor.  Sec^y  agricultural  society ^  state  of  Illinois. 

Besides  the  official  document  above,  we  copy  the  following : 

BEPOET  FEOM  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — About  twelve  months  ago  the  farmers 
of  old  Lawrence  met  in  the  court  house  and  organized  an  agricul- 
tural society.  Although  we  had  rather  faint  encouragement,  we 
held  a  county  fair,  which  did  honor  to  the  cause,  and  was  the 
means  of  giving  renewed  energy  to  the  friends  of  the  society.  It 
is  a  new  thing  to  the  most  of  us,  yet  if  we  persevere,  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  any  county  in  the  state. 
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Wheat  harvest  is  just  over;  and  though  the  wheat  stood  rather 
badly,  and  the  drought  caused  the  straw  to  be  short,  still  we 
shall  have  nearly  an  average  crop.  The  grain  is  very  large 
and  plump.  Oats  and  tame  grass  will  also  be  light  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather,  but  corn  bids  fair  to  do  well,  and  give  a  first  rate 
crop.  Some  of  it  is  now  beginning  to  tassel.  We  shall  have  a 
good  supply  of  apples — all  other  fruit  injured  by  the  severe  win- 
ter, though  we  shall  have  a  few  peaches ;  cherries  are  now  ripe. 

Our  county  fair  for  this  year  will  be  held  on  the  10th  and  11th 
of  October,  on  the  grounds  of  the  society,  near  Lawrenceville,  the 
county  seat,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  see  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  state.     Our  ofiicers  are  : 

President — John  Seed. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Thompson,  Thos.  Buchanan  and  "W. 
B.  Leach. 

Treasurer — A.  G.  Kinkade. 

Secretary — L.  Abernethy. 

Our  premiums  are  small  at  present,  but  we  hope,  ere  long,  to 
offer  greater  inducements  to  competitors.  We  are  having  our  fair 
ground  fenced,  and  next  year  we  think  of  putting  up  suitable 
buildings.     I  will  send  you  our  premium  list  as  soon  as  published. 

A.  G.  KINKADE. 

Lawrenceville^  June  30/A,  1856. 

From  another  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  we  learn 
that  the  fair  for  1856  "was  well  attended,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  first."  The  society  owns  the  grounds,  (which  were 
donated,)  and  has  paid  for  the  fencing.  The  officers  for  1857  are, 
according  to  this  writer — 

President — John  Seed. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Thompson,  James  M.  McLean,  Sam- 
uel Gillespie. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Daniel  S.  Gold. 

Recording  Secretary — -S.  Abernethy. 

Treasurer — Albert  G.  TCinkade. 
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LEE  COUNTY. 

The  Lee  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  February 
6th,  1854. 

President — Oliver  Everett. 

Vice  Presidents — Abram  Brown,  Lorenzo  Wood,  Tliram  Perry, 
John  K.  Eobinson,  D.  Wasson,  A.  K.  Whitney,  Wm.  E.  Harris, 
Wm.  Long,  Thomas  Fessenden,  Edwin  W.  Starks. 

Treasurer — Jacob  Bodine. 

Secretary — J.  T.  Little. 

Its  first  annual  fair  was  held  at  Dixon,  on  the  18th,  19th  and 
20th  October,  1854.  The  members  of  the  society  have  taken  but 
little  interest  in  the  fair ;  the  general  disposition  seemed  to  be  to 
let  it  go  by  default.  A  few  of  the  officers  and  members,  however, 
got  together,  and  determined  to  have  a  show  of  some  kind,  and 
jmake  a  commencement  for  a  fair  for  1855.  The  result  was  a  very 
fair  "show,"  and  a  determination  to  have  a  fair  in  1855  worthy  of 
the  county.  There  were  10  premiums  awarded  on  horses,  3  on 
cattle,  5  on  agricultural  products,  8  on  horticultural  products,  2  on 
poultry,  and  24  on  miscellaneous  and  discretionary  articles. 

The  second  fair  of  the  county  was  held  at  Dixon,  October  3d, 
4th  and  5th,  1855.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  the  entries,  in 
some  departments,  quite  numerous.  There  were  11  premiums 
awarded  on  cattle,  36  on  horses  and  mules,  9  on  sheep,  4  on  swine, 
6  on  farm  implements,  15  on  grain,  vegetables,  itc,  7  on  domes- 
tic manufactures,  2  on  ornamental  needlework,  3  on  fruit,  17  on 
flowers,  4  on  paintings,  &c.,  7  on  stoves,  23  on  miscellaneous  and 
discretionary  articles. 

The  farmers  and  others  who  had  interested  themselves  in  the 
progress  of  the  society  and  its  fair  felt  much  encouraged  and  well 
repaid  for  the  time  and  labor  they  had  spent  at  the  fair. 

The  third  annual  fair  of  the  society  was  held  at  Franklin,  on 
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manufactures,  9  on  ornamental  needlework,  3  on  daguerreotypes, 
&:c.,  14  on  miscellaneous  and  discretionary  articles. 
Tlic  officers  elect  for  1857  are — 
President — J.  B.  AVyman,  esq.,  of  Amboy. 
T^zce  Presidents — ^A.  E.Wilcox,  Edwin  Pomeroy,  Evans  Adri- 
an,  A.    R.  Whitney,  J.  W.  IloUenbeck,  F.  Anderson,  Joseph 
Hodges,  Geo.  E.  Haskell,  S.  S.  Stevenson,  Jacob  Condeman, 
John  Lawrence,  J.  F.  Linton  and  H.  Fuller. 
Treasurer — Lorenzo  Wood. 
Secretary — Josiah  Little,  of  Amboy. 

The  above  is  a  sketch  furnished  by  J.  T.  Little,  of  Dixon,  the 
old  secretary  of  the  society,  and  though  not  so  full  as  we  had  rea- 
son to  expect,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  doings  of  the  society. 


LiyiNGSTO:^-  COUNTY. 

This  society  was  organized  in  January,  1856,  and  the  following 
oflScers  were  then  elected : 

President — W.  J.  Murphy. 

Vice  Presidents — M.  D.  Edgington,  S.  McCormick,  C.  B.  Os- 
trander. 

Secretary — Otis  Kichardson. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Jas.  Stout. 

Treasurer — James  M.  Perry. 

From  the  excellent  constitution  adopted,  the  sections  which  fol- 
low are  copied : 

"Seo.  9.  No  person  shall  be  an  oflScer  of  this  society,  other  than 
treasurer,  unless  he  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  or  for  a 
period  not  less  than  three  years,  at  some  time  previously,  actively 
engaged  in  some  of  the  pursuits  whose  interest  it  is  the  object  of 
this  society  to  foster,  and  (as  far  as  practicable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  executive  committee)  the  same  restriction  shall  apply  to  the 
selection  of  the  orator  to  deliver  the  annual  address. 
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MACON  COUNTY. 

President — H.  C.  Johns. 

Vice  Presidents — Joseph  D.  "Wykel  and  Wm.  Rea. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Wm.  J.  Usrey. 
Recording  Secretary — J.  P.  Boyd. — Prairie  Farmer, 


MADISON  COUNTY. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  county  has  an  agricultural  society  in 
successful  operation.  There  is  also  a  respectable  horticultural  so- 
ciety, at  Alton,  but  we  are  not  in  possession  of  material  for  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  either.  It  is  recollected  that  at  our  state  fair, 
at  Alton,  both  of  these  associations  were  spoken  of,  by  citizens  of 
note,  as  having  done  much  good ;  and  the  last  county  fair  was  said 
to  have  been  a  very  good  one. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  second  annual  fair  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  September,  (1856  ?) 
at  Salem.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  exhibition,  as  a 
whole,  gave  cheering  evidence  of  a  greatly  increased  interest  in 
the  subjects  of  improved  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  departments  of  cattle  and  horses  presented,  to  any  one  fa- 
miliar with  such  exhibitions,  strong  proof  of  the  admirable  adap- 
tation of  Southern  Illinois  to  the  raising  of  those  kinds  of  stock. 

But  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  improving  the 
.breeds  of  cattle,  either  by  judicious  crossing,  or  by  the  importation 
of  animals  from  abroad ;  and  yet  there  were  many  specimens  ex- 
hibiting superior  size  and  symmetry. 

Our  mild  climate  and  good,  nutritious,  mature  grasses  render  an 
abundant  supply  of  food,  for  seven  months  each  year,  to  all  ani- 
mals running  at  large  on  our  prairies  and  in  our  groves,  quite  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that  domestic  animals, 
after  a  few  generations,  adapt  themselves,  in  si^e^aild  develop- 

i.        J.-      ^1 1 .^M ^C      Cr.A        4.1 ^ 1        ^    _       __ 
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of  food,  year  after  year,  is  most  iabundant  and  regular.  For  this 
reason  our  ordinary  cattle  show  a  development  of  carcass  not  at- 
tained in  more  rigorous  climates  and  on  poorer  soils,  except  by 
much  more  care  and  much  greater  comparative  cost. 

A  few  thorough-bred  Durham  cattle  have  lately  been  introduced, 
and  these,  by  their  crosses  upon  our  native  stock,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  give  us  a  stock  for  the  shambles  rarely  excelled  anywhere. 
"We  look  upon  this  as  a  fixed  fact,  only  awaiting  time  for  its  dem- 
onstration. 

The  departments  of  mechanics  and  horticulture  presented  no^ 
thing  remarkable,  although  they  were  tolerably  well  filled. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  is  receiving  much  more  attention  than 
formerly,  and  peaches  flourish  with  almost  fabled  luxuriance. 

Officers  of  the  society  : 

President— C.  W.  Webster. 

Recording  Searetary — D.  T.  Parker. 

Corresponding  Secretary — John  P.  Reynolds,  jr^ 


MASON  COUNTY. 

A.S0N  ( 

December  16,  1856. 


Havana,  Mason  County,  Illinois,  ) 


Dk.  John  A.  Kjennicott, 

Cor,  Sec'y  III,  State  jfgr'l  Society  : 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request  for*  informatii>n 
from  county  agricultural  societies,  I  herewith  send  you  the  bien- 
nial report  of  this  society. 

Our  society  was  organized  January  llth,  1854,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  there  was  no  fair  or  cattle  show  held  that  year. 

The  second  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the  court  house,  in 
Havana,  April  4th,  1855,  with  the  following  result : 

/Google 
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The  executive  committee  met  at  their  rooms,  on  the  14th  of 
April  following,  and  resolved  to  hold  a  county  fair,  on  the  4th  and 
5th  of  October,  at  some  place,  hereafter  to  be  agreed  upon :  and  two 
committees,  consisting  of  three  eacli,  were  appointed  to  canvass 
the  county,  to  select  a  place  for  holding  the  fair  at,  and  solicit  sub- 
scriptions for  fitting  up  the  same.  The  committees  reported  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  holding  the  fair  at  Havana,  together  with  a  sub- 
scription list,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars, 
subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Havana,  for  fitting  up  the  fair  grounds. 

At  a  general  nieeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  2d  day  of  June, 
the  executive  committee  were  instructed  to  purchase  five  acres  of 
land,  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Havana,  and  to  fit  up  the  same  for 
holding  our  first  fair.  The  committee  carried  out  the  wishes  of 
the  members,  by  purchasing  five  acres  of  land  and  erecting  a  tight 
board  fence  on  two  sides  of  it ;  the  other  two  sides  were  inclosed 
by  a  rail  fence,  and  as  they  laid  back  from  the  main  road,  it  an- 
swered every  purpose.  Our  fair  was  held  on  the  4:th  and  6th  Oc- 
tober, and  was  a  very  creditable  affair  to  all  engaged  in  it.  The 
show  of  horses  was  very  good  in  point  of  quality ;  the  number  on 
exhibition  was  forty.  In  cattle,  tlie  number  was  small — only  fif- 
teen. There  were  some  good  hogs,  but  no  sheep ;  neither  were 
there  any  farm  implements  on  exhibition.  But  in  the  female  de- 
partment there  was  a  grand  display  of  both  the  usefiil  and  orna- 
mental. The  vegetable  department  could  not  have  been  beat  by 
any  exhibition  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  The  address  was  deliver- 
ed by  L.  "W.  Roes,  esq.,  of  Lewistown,  Fulton  county,  and  was 
pronounced  by  them  that  heard  it,  very  good. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  at  the  court  house, 
in  Havana,  on  the  first  "Wednesday  in  January,  1856.  The  treasu- 
rer made  the  following  report  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  the 
year  1855 : 

Receipts  ending  January  1st, '66, $357  25 

Disbursements  for  the  same  time, 224  18 

Balance  on  hand, , $133  07 

Our  constitution  was'  then  amended,  increasing  members'  fees 
to  one  dollar,  and  one  dollar  annually.  The  time  for  the  election* 
of  oflScers  of  the  society  was  changed  from  the  first  Wedn(3sday  in 
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President — J.  D.  W.  Bowman. 

Vice  Presidents — Col.  A.  T.  West,  John  Bowser,  Wm.  Hib- 

Lard. 

Recording  Secretary — Jno.  Covington. 

Corresponding  Secretary — II.  C.  Melntiie.  , 

Treasurer — A.  D.  IIoppiii|^. 

On  motion  of  H.  C.  Mclntire,  Wm.  Allen,  J,  M.  Fisk  and  J. 
D.  W.  Bowman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  tho 
county  court  and  solicit  a  donation  to  aid  the  agricultural  society 
to  pay  for  its  land,  and  to  improve  the  same. 

The  recording  secretary  was  instructed  to  procure  ^  desk  and 
T)Ook  ease,  for  the  use  of  the  society. 

The  executive  committee  elect  appointed  the  second  Saturday 
in  March  for  their  first  meeting. 

The  executive  committee  met  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  county  court,  report- 
ed that  the  county  court  had  donated  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
(S200)  dollars  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Mason  County  Agri* 
cultural  Society. 

The  committee  resolved  that  the  second  annual  fair  of  the  soci- 
ety should  be  held  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  of  September,  and 
that  the  sum  of  four  hundred  ($400)  dollars  be  appropriated  for 
premiums. 

During  the  summer  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  other  two  sidea 
of  our  land  inclosed  with  a  board  fence.  The  fence  is  seven  feet 
high,  and  is  made  of  pin^  boards  and  oak  posts.  The  land  inside 
of  the  fence  is  four  acres  and  a  half. 

The  second  annual  fair  was  held  at  the  advertised  time ;  but  it 
was  not  as  large  an  exhibition  as  was  anticipated  by  th©  executive 
committee  and  the  friends  of  the  society.  SevergJ  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it,  especially  that  it  was  too  busy  a  time  with  the 

farmers — fllP.V  "Wi^rA  nnf.  Haha  cn-wrinrf  f"h£v;*.  irrTioof    a-nA  "wrnnlrl    r\e\¥ 
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the  exception  of  fruit.  The  past  winter  killed  nearly  all  the  fruit 
in  this  county,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  fruit  trees. 

Immediately  after  the  distribution  of  premiums,  the  society 
went  into  an  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  (1857)  with 
the  following  result : 

President — A.  D.  Hopping. 

Vice  Presidents — Jas.  Blakley,  A.  Biggs,  W.  P.  Campbell. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  M.  Fisk. 

Corresponding  Secretary — II.  C.  Mclntire. 

Treasurer — Jas.  H.  Hale. 

The  treasurer  made  the  following  report  of  his  office  receipts 
for  the  year,  together  with  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year, §877  48 

Expenditures  for  the  year, 784  26 

Leaving  a  balance  on  hand, , , $93  22 

The  condition  of  our  society  may  be  stated  in  the  following 

words :    In  the  past  two  years  we  have  held  two  fairs ;  purchased 

five  acres  of  land,  and  inclosed  the  same,  with  a  good  fence;  paid 

all  our  debts,  and  have  very  near  a  hundred  dollars  left  to  go  on. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  C.  McIXTIRE, 
Cor.  Sec.  M.  C.  j9grU  Society. 


MoDOKOUGH  COUNTY. 

By  way  of  communication,  (for  the  officers  appear  willing  to 
keep  it  secret,)  let  me  say  that  McDonough  county  has  got  a  very 
good  agricultural  society,  formed  in  April,  1855.  Held  a  very 
good  fair  18th  and  I9th  of  October  succeeding. 

Present  officers  are — 

President — T.  Chandler. 

Vice  Presidenti — S.  K.  Pedrick,  Col.  Bailey,  and  K  Und^ 

graph.  Dgiizedby  g 
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Adopted  the  inclosiire  and  ticket  system — had  $150  left  in 
treasury,  after  paying  all  premiums  and  expenses. 

JOSEPH  LOWNES. 


McHENEY  COUNTY. 

This  society  is,  doubtless,  still  in  existence,  but  we  can  find  no» 
recent  notice  of  its  fairs. 


MEECER  COUNTY. 

For  the  year  1855,  (the  second  year  of  this  society,)  the  officers, 
•were  as  follows,  viz : 

President — Dudley  Willits. 

Vice  Presidents — Graham  Lee,  W.  Wolfe,  and  James  Haver- 
field. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  H.  Frego. 

Recording  Secretary — T.  McWhorter. 

Treasurer — Martin  Bear. 

By  frequent  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  ear^ 
nest  and  active  eiTorts  of  the  friends  of  the  society,  full  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  annual  exhibition,  which  took  place  at 
Millersburg,  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  October.  By  the  adoption., 
of  a  system  of  entries  more  perfect  than  any  known  to  exist  in 
societies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  business  of  receiving 
animals  and  articles,  as  well  as  the  paying  of  premiums,  was  man- 
aged rapidly  and  free  from  confusion  and  errors.  The  number  of 
entries  was  286,  a  large  increase  upon  the  previous  year.  The 
receipts  from  badges  and  tickets  also  showed  an  increase  in  the 
interest  that  the  community  feels  in  the  enterprise,  which  was 
truly  flattering  to  its  friends. 

Of  the  articles  exhibited,  the  show  of  horses  was  the  greatest- 
attraction.  In  number  and  quality,,  they  were  certainly  a  sight 
worth  the  attention  of  every  visitor.  Kot  less  than  150,  ni^tiy 
splendid  animals,  such  as  every  farmer  delights  to  look  uponP 
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All  the  other  departments  were  well  represented,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  ladies,  to  whom  is  to  ba  ascribed  much  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  society. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  K.  IT.  Spicer,  a  brother  farmer. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  copy  of  that  address  is  not  on  file  in 
the  secretary's  office,  that  it  might  be  embodied  in  this  report,  for 
it  was  an  excellent  pattern,  by  which  future  would-be  orators 
might  cut  out  something  worth  the  farmer's  attention. 

After  paying  all  expenses,  and  the  premiums  of  the  society, 
there  was  letl  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  some 
$200. 

The  society  now  owns  a  beautiful  lot  of  five  acres,  inclosed 
with  a  high  board  fence,  and  fitted  with  offices,  exhibition  tents, 
&c.,  &c.  The  ground  is  covered  in  part  by  a  thrifty  growth  of 
native  trees,  with  suitable  openings  for  exhibition  tent,  rings  and 
stands. 

On  tlie  11th  of  December,  1855,  the  society  met  at  Keithsburg, 
to  organize  under  the  statutes;  having  previously  existed,  and 
prospered  finely  without  law.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
containing  as  few  provisions  as  possible.  The  officers  to  consist 
of  president,  vice  president,  five  directors,  a  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer — the  whole  to  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  soci- 
ety is  satisfied  that  a  few  faithful  laborers,  who  will  constantly  at- 
tend the  necessary  meetings  of  the  board,  are  far  better  than 
small  meetings  of  a  large  society. 

The  officers  elected  under  the  new  constitution,  and  for  the  year 
1656,  were  as  follows,  viz: 

President — Dudley  "Willits. 

Vice  President — James  llaverfield. 

Board  of  Directors— 11.  E.  Wright,  M.  A.  Cook,  Wm.  Doak, 
John  M.  Miles  and  Wm.  M.  Hayes. 

Secretary — Graham  Lee. 

Treasurer — W.  Wolfe. 

The  executive  committee  made  every  preparation,  and  wer0 
affain  fully  rewarded  at  their  third  annual  fair,  whicli^  took  place 
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ration,  and  for  admitting  members  and  entries,  that  everything 
miglit  be  in  readiness  for  the  two  exhibition  days  that  followed. 
The  result  has  satisfied  the  committee  of  its  expediency.  Two 
days  are  enough  for  exhibition,  but  not  enough  for  the  work  ne- 
cessary to  be  done,  and  have  everything  move  smoothly  through- 
out. Nearly  she  same  system  was  adopted  as  at  the  previous 
fair,  and  its  working  was  admirable,  far  better  than  that  adopted 
at  our  state  lair,  as  far  as  the  system  of  entries  is  concerned. 

The  entries  for  this  year  were  greater  in  number  and  better  in 
quality,  in  every  department,  than  on  any  previous  occasion.     The 
attendance  was  greater,  and  of  course  the  receipts  were  larger, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  some  $300.     The  number  of 
horses  entered  was  21C,  and  altogether  a  splendid  sight.     The 
Durliams  came  upon  the  ground  in  larger  numbers  and  of  better 
quality  than  heretofore ;  showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  taking  deep  hold  upon  our  farmers,  and  that  annual  exhi- 
bitions of  the  best  have  a  salutary  tendency.     The  large  exhibi- 
tion tent  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  specimens  of  industry  and 
tsiste.    The  ladies  did  their  full  share  of  the  work,  and  carried  off 
their  share  of  premiums.     Xo where  can  be  collected  a  better  dis- 
play of  fruit  than  was  spread  upon  the  shelves  by  Mr.  McWhorter 
and  others.     Among  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  stand  was  a 
large  collection  of  specimens,  ornithological  and  entomological, 
most  perfectly  prepared  and  preserved  by  Wm.  Crapnall,  one  of 
our  farmers,  who  prefers  this  kind  of  amusement  and  relaxation 
to  some  kinds  that  are  more  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  the  mo- 
ralist, yet  are  indulged  in  by  those  calling  themselves  good  farmers. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  M.  L.  Marsh,  esq.,  another 
of  our  farmers.  (The  society  has  a  chronic  prejudice  against  ora- 
tors ignorant  of  their  subject.)  In  the  awarding  of  premiums  it 
has  ever  been  the  object  of  the  society  to  make  them  such  as  would 
be  permanently  useful.  They  have  consit^tcd  mainly  of  agricultu- 
ral periodicals,  and  of  books  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
article  whicli  drew  them.  Whetlier  it  will  be  expedient  to  con- 
tinue tills  plan  is  as  yet  uncertain ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
wHJ  meet  general  approval. 

From  past  experience,  the  society  is  encouraged  (o  go  on  with 
her  work,  hoping,  with  every  return  of  jts  annual  gathering,  to 
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Earnestly  desiring  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  state 
society  shall  be  the  head,  and  the  various  county  societies  the 
members  of  one  body,  the  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Society 
submits  the  above  report 

GEAHAM  LEE,  Secretary, 

J.  A.  I{jennicott: 

Dear  Sir — At  your  request,  I  send,  as  an  addenda  to  our  re- 
port, the  address  of  Mr.  Spicer,  and  also  a  brief  description  of  our 
plan  of  entries,  reports,  &c.  The  first  labor  comes  in  preparing 
the  schedule  of  premiums.  This  is  got  up  in  very  much  the  same 
shape  as  is  common  with  other  societies,  only  we  divide  the 
schedule  into  numbered  departments,  and  then  subdivide  each 
department  into  classes,  which  are  designated  by  letters.  The 
letters  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  room  for  two  figures  to  be  made 
between  them  and  the  article  designated  : 

DEPAKTMEXT  IV. — SHEEP. 

A. — Best  buck,  fine  wool, Diploma. 

Second  best, Youatt. 

B. — Best  buck,  long  wool, Diploma. 

Second  beat, Youatt. 

C. — Best  pon  of  five  ewes,  fine  wool, $  5 

The  schedule,  when  prepared,  is  printed  upon  large  posters,  and 
a  certain  number  of  these  are  kept  by  the  Secretary  to  cut  up  for 
judges'  books,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Tlie  next  step  is  to 
prepare  the  entry  book.  This  is  done  by  taking  half  as  many 
leaves  of  cap  paper  as  we  have  classes  in  the  department  upon 
which  we  commence,  and  ruling  them,  with  a  narrow  figure  col- 
umn in  the  centre,  and  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  leaf.  As  we 
use  only  one  side  of  a  leaf,  it  gives  us  but  two  columns  of  entries. 
Each  column  is  headed  with  its  class  letter,  and  the  name  of  the 
article  which  it  represents : 


A. — Best  buck,  fine  wool. 

John  Brown, 

Job  Reed, 

R.  Smith, 


B. — Best  buck,  coarse  wool. 


"When  we  have  the  book  thus  prepared,  we  cut  and  letter  the 
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books  are  all  made,  we  then  make  of  them  one  book  by  stitching 
them  into  a  stout  pasteboard  cover,  cutting  and  marking  the  edges 
as  we  did  the  department  book — marking  upon  the  buff  paper  the 
numbers  of  the  departments.  We  now  have  our  entry  book,  with 
the  several  covers,  showing  the  number  and  place  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  the  lettered  margins  showing  where  to  open  to  the 
class. 

We  next  procure  a  suflScient  number  of  colored  pasteboard 
cards  to  mark  all  the  entries.  These  cards  have  one  of  the  class 
letters  printed  upon  each.  They  are  cut  two  inches  long  and  cne 
inch  wide,  with  a  hole  punched  through  one  end  for  the  string  by 
which  they  are  attached  to  the  articles.  For  convenience,  wo 
have  them  ranged  upon  a  rack  in  the  office.  There  must  be  as 
many  letter^  on  the  cards  as  we  have  classes  on  our  schedule.  Wo 
are  now  ready  for  entries. 

The  secretary  sits  with  his  entry  book  before  him ;  his  assistant 
has  a  schedule  before  him,  and  the  card  rack,  with  a  bimch  of  cut 
twine,  with  reach.  Suppose  John  Brown  comes  to  enter  a  fino 
wool  buck.  The  assistant,  glancing  ^t  his  schedule,  says  to  tho 
secretary  :  "  Department  4,  class  A,  John  Brown."  The  secreta- 
ry turns  to  fourth  department,  class  A,  and  if  this  is  the  first  en- 
try, replies  :  "John  Brown,  No.  1."  The  assistant,  having  taken 
from  the  rack  a  card  with  the  letter  A  upon  it,  marks  upon  its 
back  No.  1,  and  hands,  with  a  bit  of  twine,  to  Mr.  Brown,  with 
directions  to  tie  it  to  the  entry  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

The  next  entry  in  tlus  department  and  class  will  be  marked 
No.  2,  and  so  on,  care  being  taken  to  have  the  numbers  correct. 
In  this  manner  entries  can  be  made  as  fast  as  names  can  be  writ- 
ten. 

The  judges'  books  are  made  as  follows :  Take  a  schedule  and 
cut  out  a  department  by  itself.  Then  cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard  as 
long  as  that  department,  and  wide  enough  for  two  columns.  On 
the  left  hand  side  paste  the  department,  and  on  the  right  paste 
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their  department,  they  return  their  book  to  the  secretary,  and  their 
labor  is  done;  their  report  is  made.  It* begins  and  ends  with 
making  these  figures. 

Before  the  fair  the  secretary  has  the  schedule  recorded  upon 
the  society's  book,  in  the  following  manner : 


Class. 

Entry. 

Premium. 

To  whom  awarded. 

When  paid. 

A, 

Best  buck,  fine  wool, 

Second  best, 

Diploma,  . 
Youatt,... 

Job  Reed 

Not.  16. 

1  John  Brown,  •.••....... 

At  fair. 

In  entering  the  reports,  the  secretary  takes  the  judges'  book  and 
turns  to  the  recorded  department,  while  the  assistant  turns  to  the 
entries.  The  secretary  calls  from  the  book  A  2.  The  assistant 
answers  Job  Eeed,  his  entry  being  No.  2.  The  secretary  writes 
Reed's  name  in  the  line  of  first  premiums,  and  proceeds  calling 
and  recording  all  the  awards  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way 
the  whole  time  of  entering  any  article  and  recording  the  award 
upon  the  same  need  not  occupy  thirty  seconds,  and  the  work  is 
done  with  certainty.  Nothing  is  left  to  work  upon  after  the  fair, 
ibr  it  is  all  finished  upon  the  ground,  and,  if  the  judges  act  prompt- 
ly, there  is  time  enough  to  pay  all  the  premiums  upon  the  spot. 

G.  LEE,  Secretary. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  BEFORE   THE   MERCER   COUNTY  AGRI- 
cultural society,  october  8,  1855, 

By  E.  H.  SPICER 

It  is  the  products  of  the  soil  that  possesses  value  within  them- 
selves ;  they  sustain  life ;  they  clothe  and  protect  us  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  tliey  surround  us  with  the  com- 
forts which  it  is  the  privilege  of  man  to  enjoy.  It  is  the  products 
of  the  soil,  or  their  equivalent,  tliat  constructs  and  freights  your 
railroads,  the  boats  that  float  upon  your  rivers,  and  the  ships  that 
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The  merchants  and  the  commoreial  dasses  are  but  the  servants, 
to  receive  and  market  the  products,  or  exchange  them  for  such 
products  or  commodities  of  other  climes  as  shall  contribute  to  or 
promote  the  general  comfort  of  man,  each  receiving  a  portion  of 
the  products  of  tlie  soil  as  an  equivalent  for  his  services.  All 
alike,  who  claim  to  come  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  are  de- 
pendent upon  your  labors  for  subsistence. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  magnitude  of  your  mission  apparent.  You, 
and  you  alone,  are  the  producers  of  all  wealth.  You,  and  you 
alone,  bear  all  the  burdens  ;  you  support  the  government  in  peace 
and  in  war ;  you  bear  all  the  losses,  by  land  and  by  water ;  you, 
and  you  alone,  pay  all  the  taxes. 

Near  two  and  a  half  centuries  since  this  fact  seems  to  have  been 
better  appreciated  than  at  present.  Artaxerxes,  a  prince  who 
possessed  wisdom  and  sagacity  not  common  at  that  period  of  the 
world,  was  wont  to  remark,  upon  the  return  of  the  annual  festi- 
val, which  it  was  his  custom  to  give  to  the  husbandmen,  when 
king,  satrap  and  hard-fisted  yeomanry  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
familiar  conversation,  at  the  same  table,  that  "the  authority  of 
princes  must  be  defended  by  military  forces — that  forces  can  only 
be  maintained  by  taxes— and  all  taxes  must  at  last  fall  upon  agri- 
culture, and  agriculture  can  never  flourish  except  under  the  pro- 
tection of  justice  and  moderation." 

If,  then,  the  agriculturist  is  the  parent  of  all,  and  bears  the  bur- 
den of  all,  does  he  hold  that  j^lace  socially,  politically  and  intel- 
lectually, which  his  position  and  the  interests  he  should  represent 
entitle  him  to?  Though  first  in  numbers,  and  first  in  usefulness, 
is  he  first  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrypaen  ? 

It  has  been  a  settled  policy,  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  hifrr 
tory  of  the  world,  that  men  should  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  ruling  few  and  the  governed  many.  In  the  more  liberal  forma 
of  government,  the  latter  are  designated  as  the  "laboring  poor;" 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  "peasantry,"  and  in  the  north  as  "serfs."  Here  they  are 
^^soverezffcn.s.^'*     Like  most  of  f l.<>ir  onoressed  hrfithrAn  in  the  east. 
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passportB  to  society.  Why  is  it  so  ?  If  you  have  the  numercial 
strength,  have  you  not  the  power,  to  open  either  the  doors  of  legis- 
lation or  the  doors  of  society  ? 

That  you  have  the  power  of  numbers  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
there  is  another  power,  before  which  numbers  are  powerless ;  a 
power  which  has,  from  earliest  time,  and  which  will,  for  all  time 
to  come,  enslave  your  class,  unless  you  shall  be  masters  of  it. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Intellectual  culture  makes  the  man — it 
matters  not  whether  he  walks  in  the  fmTow,  delves  in  the  mine, 
or  plies  the  hammer  at  the  forge ;  if  culture  is  there,  a  man  is 
there — power  is  there — a  power  which  makes  the  man  and  his  call- 
ing alike  respected. 

Why  so  much  indiflference  on  the  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
to  provide  for  their  own  usefulness  ?  All,  or  nearly  all,  other 
classes  are  provided  with  schools  and  colleges  where  they  may  at- 
tain such  knowledge  as  shall  tit  them  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
labors.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  their  application 
which  has  enabled  the  mechanic  to  accomplish  the  triumphs  which 
have  so  much  astonished  the  world  within  the  present  century. 

There  are  fixed  laws  which  govern  not  only  the  operations  of 
art  but  also  all  the  operations  of  nature ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws  is  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  the  labors  of  man 
with  ease,  certainty  and  success.  And  to  none  are  they  more  es- 
sential than  to  those  engaged  in  the  great  field  of  agriculture. 
Has  the  farmer  any  schools  where  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  and 
their  application  to  his  pursuit  may  be  attained  ?  He  has  none. 
An  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  of  education,  such 
as  enables  him  to  read,  but  scarcely  with  pleasure  or  advantage — 
to  write,  but  not  with  facility  or  accuracy,  together  with  an  abili- 
ty to  perform  the  simplest  process  in  numbers,  has  heretofore 
been  deemed  sufficient  for  hinv  who  was  destined  to  follow  the 
plow.  The  traditions  of  his  fathers,  with  their  virtues  and  their 
faults,  are  adhered  to,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  made  his 
pathway  luminous  and  clear.  Is  it  strange  that  while  all  other 
arts  have  been  making  rapid  progress  under  the  guidance  of  a  su- 
perior intelligence,  agriculture,  like  the  broken  columns  of  Perse- 
polis,  stands  where  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines  ?,,,, 
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"The  annual  power  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  two  thousand  harvests,  was  renewed  and  invigorated  by  skiil" 
Jul  husbandmen^  rich  manures  and  seasonable  repose,^^ 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  unquestionably,  a  disposition  man- 
ifested for  improvement,  and  some  may  supjx)se  that  improvement 
in  this  branch  of  industry  has  kept  pace  with  others,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery.  That  much  advantage  has 
thus  resulted  to  the  farmer,  we  cannot  doubt ;  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  improvements  are  the  results  of  intelli- 
gence, skill  and  patient  investigation ;  nor  w  ould  the  generous 
farmer  be  willing^  to  rob  his  inestimable  co-laborer — the  mechanic 
— of  the  credit  of  his  labors. 

But  in  the  science  of  culture — the  principles  of  economical  ge- 
ology, of  agricultural  chemistry  and  of  animal  physiology,  which 
have  been  laid  open  by  Lyle,  by  Priestly,  by  Davy,  Liebig,  John- 
eon  and  Dana — which  teach  the  affinity  and  adaptation  of  cer- 
tain plants  to  certain  soils — which  teach  to  guard  against  fail- 
ure by  a  knowledge  of  results,  and  that  which  teaches  the  true 
source  of  increased  productiveness — in  this,  but  little  advance  haa 
been  made. 

But  how  is  it  in  our  own  Illinois  ?  Are  we  keeping  pace  with 
the  advances  which  are  progressing  ?  I  fear  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  animated  scenes  which  surround  us,  and  the  evidences  of 
prosperity  which  greet  us  whichever  way  we  may -turn,  an  inti- 
mation that  such  is  not  the  case  might  not  be  well  received.  We 
are  farmers — we  are  alike  engaged  in  the  great  cause — and  if  we 
would  make  our  calling  what  it  should  be,  we  must  listen  to 
wholesome  truths,  and  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  point  out  those 
errors  by  which  we  have  been  led  astray.  It  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  error  tliat  truth  is  made  apparent.  Kecent  as  is  our  his- 
tory, there  is  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  we  may  be  retro- 
grading in  some  of  the  great  essentials  necessary  to  successful 
husbandry.  "We  rely  too  much  upon  the  native  feii:ility  of  the 
soil ;  the  impression  has  already  gone  abroad  that  with  all  the 
fertility  of  soil  of  which  we  boast,  it  does  not  contain  the  elements 
for  the  successful  and  continued  propagation  of  wheat. 

Is  this  a  false  report,  or  is  it  true  ?     You  have  an  interest  in 
the  answer  which  shall  be  given.     JJuch  of  the  credit  of  your 
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to  the  analyzation  of  the  soil,  and  ascertained  what  one  of  the  ele- 
ments were  wanting,  or  what  were  superabundant  ?  Who  has 
applied  his  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy  and  discovered 
the  earth  and  minerals  wanting  ?  Who,  like  the  inhabitants  over 
whom  the  Ptolemies  ruled,  have  applied  "skillM  husbandry, 
rich  manures,  and  given  seasonable  repose  to  the  lands  ?" 

If  these  things  have  not  been  done,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us 
to  stop  and  ponder  before  we  yield  the  palm — ^would  it  not  be  well 
for  us  to  set  our  hands  and  our  minds  to  work,  that  we  may  disa- 
buse ourselves  of  a  report  so  injurious,  and  as  I  believe  so  ground- 
less? 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  vegetable  deposits  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  most  new  countries,  are  but 
slightly  supplied  with  the  necessary  element  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  the5e  are  soon  exhausted.  Hence,  the  necessity  in  all 
wheat"  growing  regions  of  resorting  to  the  expedients  of  soil- 
ing, summer  fallo\ving,  manuring  and  tlie  application  of  fertili- 
zers. Want  of  richness  with  us  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Providence  has  been  as  munificent  in  the  deposit  of 
her  stores  here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  hand  of  man  is  necessary  for 
their  application. 

First,  then,  I  would  suggest,  that  you  contrast  the  width  ot 
your  plows,  and  if  possible  turn  up  to  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  yellow  earth,  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  reap  a  rich  return  ot  the  "  yellow  dust"  as  your  reward. 

The  object  of  your  annual  assemblage  is,  the  exhibition  of  pro- 
ducts as  the  evidences  of  prosperity,  and  as  a  stimalant  to  exer- 
tion ;  also,  for  the  comparing  of  notes  that  you  may  be  mutually 
benefitted  by  the  experience  of  each  other.  The  time  allotted  for 
the  exhibition  is  too  short  for  the  full  development  of  all  the  bene- 
fits that  might  flow  from  them.  In  the  bustle  and  hurry — the 
examination  of  the  many  objects  that  attract  the  attention  and  the 
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tee  of  revision,  and  published  in  a  book  of  Transactions.  This,  if 
properly  done,  would  constitute  a  work  of  inestimable  value.  It 
would  be  properly  and  practically  the  hand  work  of  the  farmer. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  that  I  witnessed  among  the  many 
articles  of  attraction  upon  the  ground  at  your  last  fair,  a  small  but 
very  handsome  collection  of  natural  history,  prepared  by  the 
Messrs.  Crapnall,  who  have  so  kindly  graced  your  exhibition  with 
it ;  also  a  cabinet  of  anatomical  specimens  by  Dr.  Ashbaugh. 
These  are  not  merely  objects  of  curiosity,  but  of  interest  and  in- 
struction, and  should  not  only  receive  the  proper  acknowledg- 
ments, but  the  fostering  care  and  encouragement  of  our  society ; 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  form  the  nucleus  around  which 
we  should  be  proud  to  see  clustered  at  our  next  fair  cabinets  of 
geological  and  mineralogical  specimens ;  also,  cabinets  of  plants 
and  insects.  They  are  all  intimately  connected  with  your  pur- 
suits, and  form  pleasing  and  interesting  studies  for  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes,  and  none  within  the  wide  range  of  science  are  bet- 
ter calculated  to  awaken  the  mind  to  usefulness  and  lead  from  na- 
ture to  nature's  God,  than  these. 

Last,  though  not  least,  yet  least  to  be  expected,  because  most 
difficult  to  find,  ^farmtr^s  library^  if  placed  conspicuously  upon 
the  grounds,  would  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  interest.  Other 
libraries,  the  doctor's  and  lawyer's,  the  merchant's  and  the  me- 
chanic's, have  a  tangible  existence,  and  if  your  fair  grounds  should 
have  the  honor  of  exhibiting  a  library  with  this  title,  dedicated  to 
the  farmer's  interest,  you  might  with  some  reason  flatter  yourselves 
that  a  notoriety,  nay,  an  immortality  even  would  attach  to  it 
greater  than  that  of  the  greatest  battle  fields  "  upon  which  heroes 
have  trod,  and  man  has  bled." 

The  culture  of  man  should  be  the  first  and  greatest  object  of 
your  solicitude ;  the  culture  and  improvement  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  follow  as  a  consequence. 

To  your  motto  "  improve,"  add  "progress."  "  Progress"  and 
"improvement" — these  at  present  are  the  watch  words  that  are 
■thrillinop  t>iA  Ronls  of  millioTiR  of  Amerioaii  frppmAn      Under  thmr 
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"When  mind  thns  acts  upon  mind,  and  tlio  mass,  with  the 
cheering  prospect  of  the  future  before  it,  is  once  sot  in  motion, 
who  shall  stay  its  progress,  or  who  shall  say  "  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther  ?" 

Like  the  avalanche,  or  the  mighty  cataract,  its  course  is  on  and 
onward ;  no  power  can  resist  it,  until  the  dignity  of  labor  is  as- 
serted, and  man  shall  stand  forth  the  acknowledged  object  of  the 
design  of  his  maker,  a  ua:s  !  Until  progress  shall  have  stamped 
its  impress  upon  field  and  upon  farm — till  home  is  relieved  of  its 
monotony  by  the  hand  of  culture  and  care — until  the  life  of  the 
laboring  man  is  made  a  blessing,  and  the  name  of  the  American 
farmer  shall  be  as  a  beacon  light  to  ail  nations." 


MOEGAN  COUNTr. 

It  is  a  subject  of  mortification  and  regret  to  the  editor,  that 
from  this  most  fertile  and  beautiful  interior  county  of  the  state, 
with  so  many  fine  flocks  and  noble  herds,  and  farms  of  world- 
widb  renown,  the  extracts  below  should  constitute  the  only  "  re- 
port" from  two  well  organized  associations  in  the  same  county : 

MORGAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Eds.  Prairie  Farmer — ^The  Morgan  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  organized  September  6th,  1851.  The  first  fair  was 
held  at  Jacksonville,  the  22d  and  23d  days  of  October,  A.  D. 
1851.  The  officers  of  said  society  were  duly  elected  on  the  12th 
day  of  April,  each  year,  respectively,  to  the  present  time.  The 
present  incumbents  are — 

President — Wm.  Brown. 

Vice  Presidents — S.  M.  Ilannels  and  Silas  Massie. 

Treasurer — James  Green. 

Secretary — Irvin  Dunlap. 

Directors — Ransom  Vanwinkle,  More  Goltra,  J.  T.  Newman. 
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MOBGAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  A«80ClATI01f. 

Eds,  Prairie  Farmer — The  Morgan  County  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Association  was  organized  November  11th,  1854. 
The  following  ofiicers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Stephen  Dunlap. 

Vice  Presidents — James  Green  and  Joseph  Morton, 

Treasurer — Cyrus  Mathews. 

Secretary — Austin  Rockwell. 

Trustees — William  Kinman,  Stephen  Green,  Abel  Browu, 
George  M.  Chambers,  Silas  Massie,  George  Graff  and  Samuel 
Warner. 

Officers  for  the  present  year  the  same  as  above,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  treasurer,  James  Green  being  appointed  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  resigned. 

This  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  obt^ning  and 
fitting  up  a  suitable  place  for  holding  our  county  and  state  fairs, 
should  it  be  held  in  this  place.  The  association  have  purchased 
an  eligible  lot,  consisting  of  twenty  acres,  which  they  have  fenced 
with  a  good  tight  board  fence,  seven  feet  bight;  and  the  associa- 
tion intend  to  fix  up  the  lot  with  suitable  stalls  and  sheds  for  the 
exhibition  of  articles. 

STEPHEN  DUNLAP,  President. 

A.  Rockwell,  Secretary* 


OGLE  COUNTY. 

"We  find  no  formal  report  from  this  society,  but  are  furnished 
-with  a  published  list  of  awards  at  the  lair  in  1856.  The  show 
of  horses  appears  to  bave  been  large ;  no  less  than  twenty-five 
entries  in  one  subdivision. 

Of  cattle,  there  were  twelve  entries  of  tborough-bred  Durham  a^ 
six  of  Devons  and  twentv-six  of  firrades.     And  of  all  other  animals 
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of  having  premiums  awarded.  This  ought  not  to  be.  We  labor 
for  a  common  good*,  and  have  a  common  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  our  beloved  county. 

"  The  county  of  Ogle  is  second  to  none  in  the  state  in  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  liealthfulness  of  climate, 
easy  access  to  market  and  many  other  facilities,  and  the  citizens 
of  this  county  are  but  enhancing  their  own  best  interest  when 
tliey  cherish  and  encourage  snch  institutions  as  the  Ogle  Coimty 
Agricultural  Society  in  their  midst.  May  '  progression'  be  the 
watch-word  of  every  inhabitant  of  our  county. 

CHAS.  W.  MUKTFELDT, 
Corresponding  Sec*y  Ogle  County  ^Agricultural  Society,^'* 

The  following  list  is  believed  to  comprise  the  principal  ofiBcers 
of  the  society,  for  the  yeai*  1856  : 

President — Judge  Enoch  Wood. 

Vice  President— Oo\.  J.  H.  White. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Chailes  W.  Murtfeldt. 

Treasurer — James  V.  Vale. 

Managers — Judge  Kuggles,  Fly  Petrie,  Dr.  A.  E.  Hurd,  Al- 
len Woodburn,  Thomas  Austin. 


PEOEIA  COUNTY. 

From  this  society  (which  we  were  told  commenced  its  opera- 
tions in  the  right  spirit)  there  is  no  official  information  whatever, 
nor  can  we  find  the  least  notice  of  its  doings  in  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  day. 


PIKE  COUNTY  AGKICULTUKAL  FAIR. 
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Treasurer — Edward  Connett,  Pittsfield. 

Directors — John  ITull,  Nevvburg;  Nathaniel  Kellogg,  Pitts- 
field;  William  Ward,  Perrj;  Richard  Hays,  Barry;  Thomas  Dim- 
mitt,  Griggsville. 

LIST    OF    rHEMIUMS 

Awarded  by  the  Pike  County  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  fourth 
annual  show  and  fair,  held  at  Griggsville,  Oct.  8th  and  9th,  1856. 

HORSES— Class  1. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  1st  premium,  Edward  Pickett, $5 

Second  best,  4  **  "      2d         "  Burnett  Wilsey, 8 

Best  stallion,  8  years  old  and  under  4,  1st  premium,  Daniel  Moffitt, 4 


Second  best,  8  *•  "  4,  2d 

Best  stallion,  2  **  "  3,  Ist 

Second  best,  2  "  "  3,  2d 

Best  stallion,  1  "  "  2,  1st 

Second  best,  I  "  "  2,  2d 


Thomas  Simpkins, 2 

Andrew  Hagermau, 4 

Simpson  Goolman, 2 

Thomas  Philpott, 8 

William  Robinson, 2 


Commii/ee. — James  Ham,  H,  Williams,  James  Hogsett,  Wil- 
liam Wade,  and  Elisha  B.  Hitt. 

CLASS  2. 

Best  colt,  8  years  old  and  under  4,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Philpott, $  4 

Second  best,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  2d  premium,  John  Wade, 2" 

Best  marc,     2         *  *                 *  *       8,  l^t         *  *       Nathan  Kelly, 8 

Second  best,  2         **                **      8,  2d          **       U.  R.  Brown, 2 

Best  colt,  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  Daniel  J.  Brown, 3 

Second  best,  1  year  old,  2d  premium,  Geo.  Downer, 2 

Best  sucking  colt,  1st  premium,  Peter  Cooper, 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  BrHxton  Cooper, 2 

Best  brood  mare,  colt  by  her  side,  Ist  premium,  Henry  H.  Brown, 4 

Second  best,           ♦*              •*          2d         **         Wra.  A.  Grimshaw, 2 

Cummi/iee, — ^William  Wai'd,  James   Shinn,  J.  H.  Demmitt, 
James  Morrison,  William  R.  Wills. 

CLASS  3. 

Best  pair  draft  horses,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Simpkins, %  4 

Secondbest,  «♦             2d         **         Benj  Bates 2 

Best  pair  carriage  horses,  1st  premium,  Brown  Wade, 2 

Best  mare,  6  years  old,       1st         **        Thos.  Simpkins, 4 

^^^*     "     «          ♦*             2d          ««        Thos.  Simpkins, .^ •    2 
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great  service  to  the  farming  community,  and  upon  examination, 
we  award  the  first  premium  of  four  dollars,  to  T.  Simpkins,  for 
the  best  span  of  mules,  and  second  premium  of  two  dollars,  to  E. 
M.  Merris,  for  the  second  best  span  of  mules,  three  years  old. 
Best  two  year  old  mule  and  under  three,  first  premium  to  J.  H. 
Chenowith,  four  dollars.  Best  suckling  mule,  first  premium  to 
J.  J.  Manker,  three  dollars.  Second  best  sucking  mule,  second 
premium,  to  B.  H.  Atkinson,  two  dollars.  All  of  which  the  com- 
mittee would  respectfully  submit. 

Committee, — James  II.  Chenowith,  Perry  "Wells,  B.  F.  West- 
lake,  H.  J.  Williams. 

CATTLE— Class  1. 

Best  bull  4  jears  old  and  over,  1st  premium,  Wm.  Ward, $5 

**       8          •*              under  4,  1st  premium,  Geo.  Yates, 3 

Second  best,  8  years  old  and  under  4,  2d  pi^mium,  A.  P.  Sharp, 2 

Best  bull,       2           *  •               *  *      8,  1st         *  *       Jas.  Morrison, 4 

Second  best,  2           *  •               •  •      8,  2d          *  *       John  Barney, 2 

Best  bull,       1  year  old              *  *      3,  1st         *  *       Thos.  Dimmitt, 4 

Second  best,  1       **                   **      3,  2d          *•       James  Brown, 2 

Best  sucking  bull  calf,  Ist  premium,  M.  Kiggp, 3 

Second  best,         *  *       2d         *  *        Jas.  Morrison, 2 

Committee. — Samuel  Bradbury,  E.  B.  Hitt,  John  Wharton,  Ed- 
ward Pickett,  and  William  R.  Wills. 

class  2. 

Best  cow,  4  years  old  and  over,  Ist  premium,  M.  Riggs,  of  Scott  county, $  5 

Second  best,  4  years  old  and  over,  2d  premium,  T.  Simpkins, 3 

Best  cow,       8           •  *             under  4,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Simpkins, 4 

Second  best,  8          **               **     4,  2d         **        R.  Anderson, 2 

Best  heifer,    2  **  **      8,  Ist        •*         Jas.  Morrison, •       4 

Second  best,  2           *  *               *  *      3,  2d         « •         Nathan  Kelloy, 2 

Best  yearling  heifer,  1st  premium,  Robert  Anderson, 4 

Second  best,               2d        *  *        Thomas  Simpkins, 2 

Best  heifer  cal^          1st        *  *         Nathan  Kelley, 8 

Second  best,               2d         *  *        Thos.  Simpkins, 2 

The  committee  express  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  all  the  stock 
in  the  different  grades,  and  state  that  the  number  exhibited  was 
lariTA !  tliRt.  thftrft  "wpta  no  rnTTs   in    frraflft  of  miloTi   pows    nnH    rru 
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CLASS    8. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  Ist  premium,  Whito  Brown, $  4 

Second  best,  2d         *  *        Georpe  Yates, 2 

Best  fat  steer,  1st        **        John  Craven, 4 

Committee. — J.  K.  Moore,  Geo.  Yates  and  John  Bean. 

SnEEP. 

Best  buck,  8  years  old,  and  over,  Ist  premium,  A.  k  J.  Pollock,. . . .  • S 

Best  pen  8  ewes,  2  years  old,  Ist  premium,  A.  k  J.  Pollock, ^ 

Beist  buck,  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  J.  K.  Moore, 3 

Second  best,"  1  year  old,  2d  preraiura,  D.  A.  Fagan, - 2 

Best  pen  3  ewes,  under  2  yeara  old,  Ist  premium,  D.  A.  Fagan, 8 

Second  best,  under  2  years  old,  2d  premium,  J.  K.  Moore, 2 

"  Best  pen  ewes,  under  2  years  old,  2d  premium,  SamU  George, 2 

Committee. — John  Daran,  John  Barney  and  D.  A.  Stanton. 

HOGS. 

Best  boar,  1  year  old  and  over,  Ist  premium,  Sam'l  Bradbury, 4 

Second  best,  1  year  old  and  over,  2d  premium,  Sam*l  Bradbury, 8 

Best  boar,  6  months  old,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Simpkins, 8 

Second  best,  6  months  old,  2d  premium,  H.  R.  Brown, 2 

Best  bi  ood  sow,  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  J.  W.  Brown, 4 

Second  best,  1  year  old,  2d  premium,  Thos.  Simpkins, 2 

Best  sow  pig,  under  1  year  old,  Ist  premium,  J.  Bradbury, 8 

Second  best,  under  1  year  old,  2d  premium,  N.  Games, 2 

We,  the  committee,  would  respectfully  say,  that  the  stock  of 
hogs  on  exhibition  was  the  finest  ever  brought  into  our  county 
fair — being  the  full  blood  Berkshire,  Irish  and  Bedford  cross. 

Committee — Alex.  Taylor,  C.  P.  Swearengen  and  D.  A.  Fagan. 

POULTRY. 

Tour  committee,  having  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  them, 
report,  that  they  award,  for  the — 

Brst  pair  Chi  ttapongs,  Ist  premium,  A.  Pellen, $2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  Sam'l  Bradbury, 1 

Best  pair  of  any  improved  breeds,  1st  premium,  C.  P.  Clemmons, 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  J.  W.  Brown 1 

Best  lot  of  poultry,  1st  premium,  A.  Pellen, % 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  J.  &  A.  Pollock, 1 

Committee--' A.  Barber  and  K  B.  Bradbury. 

AGKICULTURAL  INPLEMENTSibyGoogle 

Best  plow,  Ist  Dremlnm.  PftrmAinA  i,  Or. 
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Best Tetolving  ra"ke,  Irt  premitiin,  John  Little, ,,.......• $3 

Best  corn  cultivator,  1st  premium,  A.  Rockwell, 2 

Best  wheat  cultivator,  1st  premium,  A.  Rockwell,. 2 

Committee — L.  P.  Libby,  A.  Rockwell  and  O.  G.  Spencer. 
REAPEES,  DRILLS  AND  PLANTERS. 

We,  the  committee  on  reapers,  drills  and  planters,  beg  Itave  to 
report,  that  there  being  no  competition,  therefore  offer  no  premiums 
-—only  one  drill  being  on  exhibition,  patented  by  James  Selby, 
which  is  worthy  of  examination.  Also,  one  reaper  on  exhibition, 
a  self  raker,  patented  by  Atkins,  appears  to  be  a  fine  machine,  par- 
ticularly the  raking  part,  which  w^orks  well. 

Committee — Samuel  P.  Hodgen  and  Robert  Anderson. 

FRUIT. 

The  committee  for  the  examination  of  fruits  on  exhibition  at  the 
Pike  county  fair,  submit  the  following  report :  Your  committee 
feel  that,  through  want  of  experience  in  the  description  of  and  pro- 
per names  of  the  varieties  of  aj^jples,  they  may  have  done  injustice 
to  some  of  the  fruits  on  exhibition.  We  find  the  number  of  ex- 
hibitors and  the  varieties  much  greater  than  at  any  previous  fair, 
and  the  fruits  very  fair,  indeed ;  fully  as  good,  in  the  estimation 
of  one  of  your  committee,  who  saw  both,  as  that  cm  exhibition  at 
the  state  fair,  at  Alton.  There  were  nineteen  lots  on  exhibition. 
The  fruit  all  being  very  good,  your  committee  have  been  govern- 
ed very  much  in  the  determining  the  premiums  by  the  regulations 
of  the  society  under  which  the  premiums  were  offered,  and  have 
endeavored  to  confoita  to  those  regulations,  and  to  do  justice  to 
the  exhibitors  by  awarding  the  following  premiums  : 

Best  and  greatest  varieties  of  apples  for  table  use,  Ist  premium  to  lot  No.  6, 

Robert  F.  Babcock, I  2 

Second  premium,  to  lot  No.  6,  L.  Bradbury, 1 

Best  6  wiotcr  varieties,  Ist  premiiun,  No.  2 ,  Isaiah  Adams, 2 

Second  premium,  lot  No.  12,  C.  Saunders, 1 
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BUTTER  AXD  CHEESE. 

The  committee  on  butter  aiul  cheese,  &c.,  would  reppectfullj 
report',  that  they  ha\'e  examined  a  cheese  presented  bj'  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bill,  which  api)ear8  ei_[ual  to  any  thing  wo  have  seen,  and  there- 
fore is  entitled  to  first  premfumy  §2. 

Best  5  poundri  hufler,  Ist  piciiiiuin,  Mrs,  L.  Bradbury, $  2 

Second  be^t,  *Jd  premium,  C.  Simiuons- . .  ^ 1 

B-'9t  loaf  of  bread,  very  fine,  1st  premium,  Mrs,  B.  Bates, 1 

Best  5  pounds  honey  in  comb,  1st  premium,  Isaiah  Adams, 1 

Best  bairel  of  flour,  very  sujwrior,  iHt  premium,  C.  Simmons, 1 

Cake  presented  by  Miss.  C^  J.  Brown,  very  tine;  also,  another 
presented,  which  was^  \'ery  fine —owners  name  not  known. 
Committee — 11.  A.  Miles,  S.  P.  Hodgen  and  A.  Hill, 

GRAIN  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Best  bushel  of  wheat,  1st  premium,  Thomas  Rogers, $ 

Best     * '  corn,  in  the  ear,  Ist  premium,  C.  Saunders, 

Be»t  variety  of  corn,  1st  premluni,  D.  A.  Fagan^, 

Best  Irish  potatoes,     *  *  *  *         S.  F.  Hill, ... 

Best  sweet     **  **  **         Thos.  Bradbury, 

Best  turnips,  * »  *  *  *  *  

Best  beets,  *  ^         ^  *  * '  

Best  carrots,  only  one  sample,  1st  premium,  Thos.  Bnidbucy, 

Best  cabbage,  1st  premium,  James  Temple, 

Best  pumpkins,  Ist     **         S.  F.  Uill, 

Best  squashes,     * '      *  *         C.  Saunders, 

Best  variety  of  garden  seotls,  1st  premium,  Austin  Barber, 

Commiltte — John  Ifarvey,  Isaiah  Adams,  Samuel  George, 
Samuel  McCune,  Tlios.  Bates. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTUKES. 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee  on  household  manufactures, 
certify  that  we  have  examined  the  various  articles  coming  under 
this  head,  and,  after  a  careful  examination,  we  award  the  premi- 
ums as  follows : 

Best  woolen  blankets,  Ifst-  preminm,  Mrs.  D.  Aldrich, 1 2 

Second  premium,  J.  Sio>sworth, 1 

Beat  lOyarcLs  of  flannel,  l^tpromiumi  C.  R.  WiUiams, 2 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  C.  R.  Williams, 1 
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Best  wooI«n  stockings,  Ist  prcmiuro,  Mrs.  John  Lester, $1  00 

Second  best,  2d  premium,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Moore, 50 

Best  worsted  knit  stockings,  Ist  premium,  J.   Sij^sworth, 1  00 

Best  pair  knit  gloves,  Ist  premium,  D.  A   Stanton, 1  00 

Committee — Clai'k  P.  Chapman,  Xathaniel  Kellogg,  Mrs.  Sain'l 
McCune,  Mrs.  Moore. 

NEEDLE  WORK. 

Best  evidence  of  skill  and  taste  in  embroidery,  Ist  premium,  Mrs.  D.  Bates,..  $  2  00 

Best  needle  work  collar,  1st  premium,  Mi-s.  M.  Rost*, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  handkcrohief,  1st  premium.  Miss  T.  Bates, 1  00 

Best           ^  *           skirt,  Ist  premium,  (not  taken)  Mis8  A.  A.  Ualch, .  1  00 

Boi>t           *  *           dress,  for  child,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  C.  Clemmons, 1  00 

Best  evidences  of  taste  and  skill  in  silk  and  worsted  embroidery,  1st  premium, 

M  rs.  D.  B  at  e  s, 2  00 

Best  pair  ottoman  covers,  Miss  Emma  Bates, 1   00 

Best  cmbroideix'd  mantilla,  Ist  premium,  Mrs.  M.  Ro^s, 1  00 

Best  lamp  mat,  1st  premium,  D.  A.  Stanton, 60 

Be.'  t  silk  and  fancy  boimet,  Ist  premium.  Misses  E.  G.  k  S.  A.  ColTey, 1  00 

Best  pair  slippers,  1st  premium;,  Uiss  A.  Chupin, 1  00 

Best  evidenoes  of  taste  and  skill  in  painting,  first  premium.  Miss  A.  Gardner, ....  1  00 

Best  quilt  or  counterpane,  Ist  premium,  Mrs.  Guildc, 1  0© 

Best  calico  quilt.  1st  premium,  Mrs.  D.  Uansell, 1  00 

Second  best  calico  quilt,  2d  premium,  S.  A.  Downing, 60 

Best  specimen  of  fine  linen  shirts,  1st  premium,  S.  A.  Downing, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  table  cover,  1st  premium.  Miss  Mary  Chew, 1  00 

Be»t  specimen  of  crochet  work,  1st  premium,  Miss  Aurelia  Torry,' 1  00 

Committee — Mrs.  Emily  Miller,  Mrs.  Doras  Bates,  Mrs.  Jesse 
Long,  Mrs.  George  "W.  Jones. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

Articles  not  mentioned  in  schedule,  but  thought  worthy  of  a 
premium ; 

One  pair  cuff:)  and  collars,  first  premium,  Miss  G.  Gilman, . .  * $  0  50 

Best  pair  silk  hose,  premium  to  Mrs.  D.  Bates, 1  00 

Best  embroidered  lace  basque,  premium  to  Miss  G.  Gilman, 1  00 

Three  pieces  bead  work,  by  Miss  Lizzie  Hatch,  blind  girl,  1st  premium,  Mrs.  F. 

A.  Hatch, 1  00 

One  watch  case  deserving  a  special  notice,  by  Miss  Sharpe,  as 
being  very  fine  and  tasty.  Also,  one  fancy  box,  very  neat  and 
delicate,  by  Mrs.  D.  Hansell.  Also,  one  paper  basket,  exhibited 
much  skill  and  worthv  of  especial  notice,  by  Mrs.  R.  J.  Emerson. 
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twelve  years  of  age.  The  exliibition  of  needle  and  fancy  work, 
generally,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors',  and  the  com- 
mittee regret,  that  owing  to  the  want  of  time  and  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  hall,  they  were  unable  to  notice  at  great  length, 
and  in  some  instances  were  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed  many  arti- 
cles of  decided  merit,  worthy  at  least  of  especial  notice  and  com- 
mendation. 

CommitUe — Mrs.  E.  Miller,  Mrs.  D.  Bates,  Mrs.  J.  Long,  Mrs. 
G.  'W^.  Jones. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

AVe,  the  undersigned,  committee  on  plowing,  do  beg  leave  to 
report  that  we  have  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  us,  and  con- 
sider the  work  done  by  the  plowmen  to  be  highly  creditable  to 
tliein.     We  would  say  that  in  making  out  our  awards  we  have 
been  governed  by  the  time  of  execution,  and  the  quality  of  the 
performancej'and  although  Xo.  5,  James  Pollock,  was  the  best  to 
complete  the  work,  yet  the  superiority  of  the  same  when  done, 
Tvas  such  as  fully  to  entitle  him  to  the  first  premium,  $5,  and  we 
accordingly  awarded  him  the  same.    The  second  is  awarded  to 
Wm.  Ward,  No.  4,  for  $3.     We  hope  that  at  the  future  fairs  of 
our  society  there  may  be  more  competition  in  this  most  impor* 
tant  branch  of  a  farmer's  duty. 

Commiliee, — Simon  K.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Brown,  Nathaniel  KeU 
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MAECELLUS  EOSS, 
Recording  Secretary^ 


PUTNAM  COUNTY. 

BUEL  INSTrrUTK, 

This  old  association  answers  as  a  coiinty  society  for  Putnam,  at 
the  Chicago  institute  does  for  Cook  county. 
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The  tenth  annual  fair  of  the  Buel  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Peru,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  7th,  8th  and 
Uth  days  of  October,  1856. 

President — L.  L.  Bullock,  Tonica,  La  Salle  county. 

F/cc  Presidenfs — T.  D.  Brewster,  Peru,  La  Salle  county ;  A. 
Wardlaw,  Granville,  Putnam  county ;  T.  Minnihan,  Hennepin, 
Putnam  county. 

Corresponding  Secretary — J.  II.  McMillan,  Peru,  La  Salle 
county. 

Recording  Secretary — L.  G.  Edgerly,  Granville,  Putnam 
county. 

Treasurer — Wm.  Evans,  Peru,  La  Salle  county. 


ROCK  ISLAND  COUNTY. 

President — Hon.  John  M.  Gould. 
Recof  ding  Secretary — Joseph  Conet. 
Corresponding  Secretary — D.  F.  Kinney. 
Treasurer — Jacob  Sailor. 

A  fair  was  advertised  for  1856,  but  there  is  no  information  in 
regard  to  it. 


SANGAMON  COUNTY. 

An  agricultural  society  existed  in  Sangamon  county  for  some 
ten  years  or  more  previous  to  1852,  with  varied  success.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  it  a  more  permanent  character,  and  to 
render  it  more  generally  useful,  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  the  coun- 
ty, friendly  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  was  called  in 
Springfield,  on  the  7th  October,  1852.  At  that  meeting  an  asso- 
ciation  was  formed,  called   the   ^<  Ac^ricultural   and    IVfpphflnipjil 
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shares  twenty  dollars  each.  A  constitution  was  subsequently 
adopted ;  twenty  acres  of  land,  about  one  mile  west  of  Spring- 
field, was  purchased,  and  measures  taken  to  improve  the  same  by 
fenciner,  cutting  out  suq^lus  trees,  and  trimming  those  remaining, 
and  putting  the  grounds,  generally,  in  order  for  the  fair  of  the 
state  agricultural  society,  which  was  held  upon  them  in  the  fall  of 
1853.  In  the  fall  of  1854,  the  fair  of  the  state  agricultural  society 
was  again  held  upon  the  same  grounds;  and  tlie  association  did 
not  deem  it  expedient,  for  these  causes,  to  hold  county  fairs  in  the 
years  1853  and  1854. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  having  been  so  changed  as  to 
make  the  annual  yearly  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  March,  the  association  met  on  the  3d  March, 
1855,  and  elected  the  following  officers : 

President — James  McConnelL 

Vice  Presidents — II.  Jacoby,  J.  N".  Brown, 

Treasurer — John  Williams. 

Secretary— T.  G.  Taylor. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  association,  on  the  13th  of  the  sam^ 
month,  measures  were  adopted  for  holding  a  county  fair,  on  the 
25th,  26th,  27th  and  28th  days  of  September  following.  The  fair 
took  place  on  the  days  specified,  and  there  was  a  very  creditable 
exhibition  of  stock,  of  mechanical  articles,  domestic  manufactures, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county.  On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  the  people 
were  addressed  by  Judge  Wm.  Brown,  of  Jacksonville,  on  the 
great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  state  within 
the  few  previous  years — the  necessity  of  a  thorough  system  of 
farming — the  importance  of  planting  groves  and  skirts  of  timber 
to  furnish  wood  for  fuel,  trees  for  protection  and  timber  upon  our 
prairies,  and  the  ease  with  which  these  objects  would  be  accom- 
plished— the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education  to  all,  of  both 
sexes,  without  which  they  would  not  be  the  men  or  the  women 
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At  the  annual  meeting,  in  March,  1856,  the  following  officers 
were  made : 

President — H.  Jacoby. 

Vice  Presidents — C.  W,  Vanderen,  A.  B.  McConnell. 

Treasurer — S.  M.  Parsons. 

Secretary — S.  Francis. 

A  county  fair  was  held  on  the  23d,  24th,  25th  and  26th  days  of 
September,  1856,  on  the  grounds  of  the  association.  The  weather 
was  fine,  the  attendance  good,  and  the  entries  much  greater  in 
number  than  at  the  previous  fair.  Judge  S.  W.  Kobbins  ad- 
dressed the  people,  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  in  some  practical 
remarks,  which  were  well  received.  lie  referred  to  the  common 
condition  of  many  farms,  and  to  tlie  desolate  and  untidy  appear- 
ance often  noticed  about  dwellings.  Farms  were  seen  where 
there  were  no  gates,  and  where  the  cost  of  taking  dowTi  and  put- 
ting up  bars  in  a  year  would  pay  for  all  the  gates  required.  He 
spoke  of  the  appearance  of  houses,  set  in  all  angles  in  relation  to 
the  roads  or  streets,  with  rubbish,  weeds,  filth,  old  sleds,  old 
wagons,  logs,  heaps  of  chips  about  and  in  front  of  them ;  of  farms 
destitute  of  orchards,  and  good  gardens,  and  shade  trees ;  of  the 
general  slatternly  appearance  often  seen  where  a  little  labor  would 
secure  pleasure  and  beauty;  and  where  these  things  were  to  be 
seen,  was  there  much  hope  in  the  interior  regulation  of  the  dwel- 
lings ?  He  was  desired  to  make,  on  this  occasion,  practical  re- 
marks, in  kindness,  with  the  object  of  pointing  out  errors  and 
showing  how  improvements  could  be  made.  It  was  useless, 
almost,  to  live,  without  we  improved  in  knowledge  in  the  ways  of 
life,  in  means  to  add  to  our  own  and  the  happiness  of  others.  God 
had  given  us  the  best  country  under  heaven,  and  we  could  render 
it  the  most  beautiful,  and  best  subserve  the  great  ends  of  man's 
creation  by  industry,  directed  by  taste  atid  knowledge. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  at  the  fair  were  more  than  $1,300, 
and  there  was  paid  out  for  premiums  more  than  $1,000. 
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— to  show  the  choicest  stock,  the  best  fruit,  the  finest  handiwork 
of  the  women,  and  all  those  instraments  which  the  genius  of  our 
mechanics  is  bringing  out  for  the  benefit  of  farmers.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition should  bo  visited  by  all  those  who  admire  the  beautiful 
and  useful,  and  are  in  favor  of  progress.  That  there  are  men  and 
families  who  would  prefer  to  witness  and  to  pay  for  witnessing 
the  fooleries  of  the  circus  to  such  exhibitions  as  we  speak  of,  is 
acknowledged  with  feelings  of  mortification.  But  public  taste  is 
improving.  Every  year  adds  to  the  numbei's  of  those  who  come 
to  the  support  of  our  agricultural  societies,  and  who  look  forward, 
with  keen  anticipations  of  pleasure,  to  the  great  gala  days  of  our 
farmers,  their  wives,  sons  and  daughters^-our  county  fairs. 


SCHUYLER  COUIfTY. 

In  place,  of  a  formal  report,  the  following  letters  of  Mr.  Man^ 
love  are  taken  from  the  Prairie  Farmer: 

"I  have  thought,  for  some  time,  to  give  you  a  few  lines  from 
Schuyler  county,  for  it  appears  you  have  no  other  correspondent 
from  our  county,  and  as  I  am  conscious  that  I  neither  have  here- 
tofore, nor  have  I  now,  anything  of  great  importance  to  write 
about,  I  shall  commence  by  grumbling  a  little  as  follows :  Why 
is  it  that  in  all  the  arrangements  of  state  fairs,  Schuyler  county 
has  never  furnished  an  otKcer,  or  even  a  judge  of  any  kind?  Is 
it  because  none  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  or  because  they  don't 
push  themselves  forward?  It  think  each  county  should  be  called 
on  to  furnish  a  portion  of  those  who  control  our  state  fairs.  I 
suppose  all  have  some  who  would  spend  some  time  and  money  in 
doing  so,  and  if  any  are  so  poor  in  men  that  none  are  competent, 
there  ought  to  be  an  "emigrant  aid  society"  formed  instanter. 
Our  wheat  harvest — fall  wheat  very  good,  spring  wheat  only  mod- 
erate, oats  short  but  good,  grass  not  more  than  half  a  crop— many 
meadows  have  been  spoiled  by  a  little  worm,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cut  worm,  but  smaller.  Corn  short,  but  good  color, 
ground  very  dry,  and  if  it  don't  rain  soon,  crops  must  be  cut 

shorf.       A    Isirnro   nnmK^i^  ^^  -ri,^%n^K    ir*n^a    •nrAi^a  Tninf/^r  IfillAfI      <%r%A 
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ber.  I  have  also  noticed  that  Rawles'  Janet  has  sulFered  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other.  I  see  it  has  been  different  in 
other  localities.  AVe  have  no  potatoes  yet,  and  can  only  expect 
some  from  our  late  planting,  provided  it  rains  in  any  reasonable 
time. 

Our  county  fair  will  be  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  October. 
I  had  expected  our  secretary  would  have  furnished  you  some 
memoranda  of  our  doings  before  this,  but  as  it  has  not  been  done, 
I  refer  you  to  the  first  number  of  the  Schuyler  Citizen,  a  new  pa 
per,  published  in  Kushville,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are — 

President — J.  D^  Manlove. 

Vice  Presidents — John  Brown  and  James  Dewitt. 

Treasurer — AVm.  Carson. 

Recording  Secretary — Dewitt  C.  Johnson. 

Executive  Committee — Henry  Huston,  John  L.  Moore,  Hugh 
K.  Lawler,  John  McCreery  and  Wm.  Davis. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  D.  MANLOVE. 
Schuyler  County^  Illinois,  July  SI*/,  1856." 

•  CHUYLER  COUNTY  FAIB,  «feO. 

On  the  16th  and  17th  of  October  last  was  held  our  county  fair, 
for  Schuyler  county.  It  was  our  second,  and  was  well  attended. 
As  compared  with  the  first  one  it  was  a  great  improvement. 
Our  show  of  stock,  particularly  of  horses,  jacks,  mules  and  cattle 
was  good.  "We  have  procured  and  fenced  three  acres  of  ground, 
in  a  good  location,  which  will  be  enlarged  before  another  fair. 

Although  our  citizens  have  not  taken  that  interest  in  it  that 
was  desirable,  yet  we  consider  that  it  is  established  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  behind  noneof  our  coun- 
ty societies  in  all  that  ia  attractive  and  useful.  The  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

President — James  Dewitt. 

Vice  President . 

Recording  Secretary — John  C.  Bagley.  ^  t 

Corresponding  Secretary — James  L.  Anderson!^^    ^  ^ 


TVe  have  Bome  county  pride,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
remember  us  hereafter. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sentiments  as  an  humble  citizen 
and  farmer,  in  relation  to  the  place  of  holding  our  state  fairs.  I 
am  not  partial  to  any  particular  location,  but  do  trust  that  some 
place  may  be  selected  in  a  central  position  in  the  state,  and 
grounds  procured  and  fitted  up  with  all  the  fixtures  necessary  and 
convenient  for  the  same;  and  if  farmers  cannot  be  accommoda- 
ted on  better  terms  and  in  a  better  manner  than  at  Alton,  let  us 
go  prepared  to  camp  out,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  our  own 
farms,  prepared  by  our  own  families.  But  I  believe  that  if  held 
annually  at  the  same  place,  better  accommodations  would  he  had. 
Hotel-keepers  would  not  act  as  if  it  was  the  last  and  only  grab — 
be  advertized  to  board  for  $1  50  and  charge  $2  75  per  day.  Be- 
sides the  inconvenience  of  being  charged  two  prices  for  poor  fare, 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if 
itt  our  grounds,  particularly  round  the  ring  for  stock  exhibitions, 
seats  could  be  erected,  where  in  comfort  all  might  behold  what  is 
to  be  seen  without  that  confusion  and  crowding  that  necessarily 
follows,  where  all  have  to  stand  and  where  long  legs  are  of  impor- 
tance. There  are  many  reasons  which  might  be  given  in  favor  of 
a  permanent  location  for  holding  our  great  state  jubilee ;  but  I 
have  only  said  thus  much  to  elicit  views  from  others,  and  to  record 
my  sentiments  of  the  fleecing  system  practiced  at  Alton. 

J.  D.  MANLOYE. 
JRushvil/ej  Illinois^  J^ov.  18. 


SCOTT  COUNTY. 


LIST  OF  PBEMIUMS 


Awarded  at  the  Scott  county  agricultural  fair,  held  at  Winches- 
ter, Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  9th  and  10th  of  September,  1856. 

FIEST  CLASS  HOBSES. 

Wm.  Frame,  "  Richard,"  best  staUion,  over  four  years, I  6 

Edward  Picket,  ^*  Rising  Sun."  aecond  best, S 

-A.  Potts,  "Pontiac,"  best  three  year  old  staUion. 5 

D.  A,  Robbit,  "John,"  second  best, % 

yrm.  Lu  CambeU,  best  Bullion,  one  year  old,  ..!.'.'!!.'. 8 

K  S   CUrkson,  "  Mountain  Traveler."  second  best, /••;<;  V.-.  r^  ^ 

Anthony  Potts,  best  sucking  colt, . .  .^.  ?  I'^^."!  ^y. Vfiy.9.gJ^^  % 

John  Coultae,  second beitsuckinecoit.!... !'!!'/ "/.!.!!!,! '/•  1 
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DRAFT  STALLIONS. 

A.  Potta,  "  Promise/'  best  draft  stallion,  over  four, |;  5 

S.  S.  Spurgin,  **  Lofty,"  second  best, 8 

Daniel  Moffat,  best  over  three  years  ol«l, 4 

A.  Potts,  best  over  two  years  old, S 

DRAFT  MARKS. 

A.  Potts,  **  Lucy,**  best  draft  mare, ,  5 

John  CoultaH,  second  best  draft  mare, 3 

J.  T.  Newman,  best  two  years  old, 4 

A-  Potts,  best  one  year  old, % 

BROOD  MARES. 

W.  M.  Hawk,  best  brood  mare, 6 

J.  T.  Newman,  *'  Lucy  Henderson,**  second  best,  8 

Benjamin  Frame,  best  two  years  old  filly, 5 

Joseph  N.  Campbell,  best  two  years  old  filly, 4 

Joseph  Stable,  **Juliana,"  beat  one  year  old  filly, ,,.,,  3 

DRAFT  GELDINGS. 

John  F.  Edwards,  beet  draft  gelding, 5 

Geo.  Bccraft,  second  best  draft  gelding,  3 

MATCH  HORSES. 

Geo.  Hardwich,  best  carriage  horses, 5 

John  North,  second  best  carriage  horses, 3 

SADDLE  HORSES. 

J.  W.  Eddings,  best  saddle  horse, 5 

P.  A.  Bobbitt,  second  best  saddle  horse, 8 

CATTLE. 

Joseph  Campbtll,  "  Ben,**  best  bull,  four  years  old, A 

E.  B.  Hitt,  "  Snow  Drift,"  best  bull,  three  years  old, 0 

E.  M.  Chrisman,  **  Melrose,**  best  bull  two  years  old, 4 

M.  W.  Riggs,  second  best  bull,  two  years  old, 2 

Shelton  Qambleton,  "  Bourbon,"  best  one  year  old  and  over,. 8 

Josiah  Williams,  *'  Sampson,**  second  best  bull  one  year  old  and  over, 1 

M.  W.  Rtggs,  *' Henry  Clay,**  best  bull  calf, 2 

James  Morrison,  second  best  ¥ull  calf, l 

COWS. 

E.  B.  Hitt,  "  Malten,**  best  four  years  old  and  over, 6 

M.  W.  Riggs,  **  Matilda,**  second  best  four  years  old  and  over,. .  .Qigrti^ed  b^GoOQfC 

B.  B.  Hitt,  "Isabella,**  best  heifer,  three  years  old, ^6 
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James  GUIham,  "  PrimroBe,*'  bent  heifer  calf, , $  2 

E.  B.  Hitt,  second  best  heifer  calf, 1 

OXEN. 

Robert  Scott,  beat  yoke  oxen, 5 

SWKKP8TAKE8. 

E.  B.  Hitt,  ^'Sir  Worthy,"  beat  bull, 10 

*  *         **  Bourbon,**  best  cow, ,....,..,, 10 

JACKS. 

B.  F.  Hitt,  "Charles,"  best  jack,  over  three  years  old, 5 

John  Anderson,  **  Tippecanoe,"  second  best  jack,  over  three  years  old, % 

MULES. 

Jairaes  W.  Gregory,  best  pair  mules, S 

George  Bccraft,  best  yearling  mule, 3 

E.  B.  Hitt,  best  sucking  mule, 8 

Lawson  Johnson,  second  best  sucking  mule, , 1 

SHEEP. 

Josiah  Williams,  best  back, S 

Jamea  W.  Gregory,  second  best  back, , . , 1 

**               best  ewe, 8 

*  *                discretionary  premium  awarded  to  a  fine  French  Merino  buck,  8 

GEOKGE  L.  BROWN,  Secretary. 


STEPHENSON"  COUNTY, 

The  first  exhibition  of  this  society,  was  heljl  at  Freeport,  on 
Wednesday,  October  4th,  1853. 

President — O.  W.  Brewster. 

Secretary — ^William  Preston. 

The  society  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  the  accession  of  mem- 
bers and  the  interest  of  its  annual  exhibition.  The  third  and  last 
fair  was  held  at  Freeport,  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  days  of 
September  last,  1856,  upon  the  excellent  grounds  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  that  pnri)ose,  consisting  of  about  five  acres; 

eneloflftd   X^lth  a  V»i<yV»     nirkao  Kr^oml    fr^^r^rx    -nr^fVk     oiiifol\lA    afalla   tx-nA 


President — Charles  II.  Rosenstiel. 

Secretary — D.  II.  Sunderland. 

Treasurer — Eliphalet  Ordway. 

Executive  Committee — Consisting  of  one  from  each  town  in  the 
county,  to-wit :  William  T.  Spencer,  Silver  Creek ;  C.  F.  Tag- 
gart,  Ridott;  Madison  Carnafix,  Rock  Run  ;  G.  S.  Cadwell,  Oneco ; 
A.  J.  Garner,  West  Point;  Jere.  Pattison,  Waddam's;  William 
Preston,  Freepoi-t ;  J.  B.  Wright,  Rock  Grove ;  William  Peters, 
Lancaster ;  William  Goddard,  Erin ;  C.  Van  Brocklin,  Florence ; 
Robert  Lashell,  Loran;  P.  A.  Tisdel,  Harlem;  William  P.  Cox, 
Winslow ;  John  H.  Adams,  Buckeye ;  Wm.  Lloyd,  "Kent. 

The  life  members  of  the  society,  are  as  follows:  Charles  H. 
Rosenstiel,  Eliphalet  Ordway,  George  Cadwell,  II.  R.  Wheeler, 
John  H.  Adams,  Ross  Babcock,  S.  H.  Earl,  Thomas  Pollock, 
John  Brown,  John  Coates,  Orlando  Tisdel,  S.  D.  Clark,  Dr.  C. 
Martin,  II.  II.  Taylor,  Luman  Montague,  William  Lowry,  James 
F.  Taggart,  John  A.  Clark,  J.  A.  Davis,  Chauncey  Stebbins,  Pells 
Manny,  John  K.  Brewster,  Daniel  Krider,  F.  B.  Williams,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd,  James  Brown,  D.  A.  Knowlton,  A.  H.  Wise. 

The  following  report  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  soci- 
ety's present  interest,  and  its  future  prospects : 

Wednesday  morning  was  ushered  in  with  a  very  heavy  rain 
storm,  and  the  weather  continued  gloomy  and  cold  throughout 
the  day,  but  the  large  amount  of  stock  brought  in,  and  the  great 
number  of  entries  made  of  various  articles  for  exhibition,  proved 
how  efficiently  the  officers  of  the  society  had  done  their  work,  and 
how  unanimously  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry and  artiaj^ns  of  our  county.  Although  our  county  is  young 
in  years  it  is  old  in  resources  ;  and  the  display  made  upon  this  oc- 
casion in  every  department  of  agricultural  science  and  mechanical 
skill  would  have  done  honor  to  many  sections  of  country  settled  a 
century  since,  and  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  old  Stephenson. 
Not  a  few  visitors  from  "  away  down  east"  were  astonished  at  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  most  rare  varieties  of  fruit,  not  easily 
beaten  by  fruit  growers  east  or  west,  and  an  almost  endless  list  of 
"  monsters"  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — only  another  evidence  of 
the  almost  inexhaustible  fertility  and  agricultural  resources  of  our 
county.  The  stock  department  was  not  neglected.  The  stables 
for  cattle  ^ud  horses  were  early  filled  with  some  of  the  very  best 
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high  appreciation  of  the  very  best  blood.  There  was  also  some 
of  the  very  best  varieties  of  sheep  on  exhibition,  furnishing  abnn- 
dant  testimony  that  ours  is  a  wool  growing  climate.  In  the  me- 
chanical department  there  was  an  almost  endless  variety — mar 
chines  for  doing  everything;  threshing,  mowing,  reaping,  sewing — 
dumb  machines  with  nerves  of  iron  and  fingers  of  steel,  doing 
their  work  with  an  ease  and  precision  far  excelling  muscle  and 
brain. 

The  sax-horn  band,  of  Warren,  enlivened  the  occasion  with 
some  excellent  music,  for  which  they  deserve  and  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  society.  The  band  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Moore,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  all  who  heard  them. 

The  second  day  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  the  air  was  very  cold; 
the  large  enclosure  was  early  crowded,  however,  with  anxious 
spectators.  Bronson  Murray,  the  eminent  agriculturist,  delivered 
the  oration  in  the  open  air,  at  2  P.  M. — a  masterly  production, 
arousing  our  farmers  to  a  just  appreciation  of  their  true  position.* 
Mr.  Murray  made  many  friends,  and  we  trust  his  oration  will  be 
productive  of  great  good.  The  various  awarding  committees  be- 
gan their  duties  early  and  earnestly,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  ap- 
pending the  reports  of  awarding  committees: 

HORSES. 

Your  committee  found  a  very  large  collection  of  horses  entered 
in  the  various  classes,  that  would  have  been  highly  creditable  at 
any  exhibition ;  and  to  make  selections  from  so  large  a  number, 
all  very  good,  they  found  no  easy  task.  They  endeavored,  how- 
ever, patiently  and  impartially  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  their  report : 

STALLIONS,  SIX  YEABS  OLD  AND  OVER. 

E.  Toirey's  " Black  Hawk/'  first  premium, * $6  00 

S.  S.  Beaman'a  "  Eclipse,*'  second  premium, » . .  4 ♦ 5  00 

T.  Wil8on*8  Morgan  "  Havock,'*  third  premium, 4  00 

A  horse,  called  "Chesterfield,"  was  entered  in  class  Xo.  1,  not 
entitled  to  a  premium,  not  having  been  in  the  county  long  enough 
—a  very  fine  horse.  .    rwic^r- 

Digitized  by  ^00^  l(:! 
BLOOD  STALLIONS,  FOUB  YEABS  OLD  AND  LESS  THAN  SIX. 
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Black  Hawk  colt,  entered  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Freeport,  a  very- 
fine  animal,  but  not  entitled  to  a  prize,  not  having  been  owned  in 
the  county  more  than  ten  days. 

DRAUGHT  STALLIONS,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 

"Wm.  Floyd's  "  Yorkshire,"  first  premium, $  6  00 

Dr.  VoghVs  "  Yorkshire,'*  second  premium, 6  00 


Jl.  Rosensticl's  '*  Eclipse,*'  first  premium, 6  00 

J.  Young's  "Morgan,"  second  premium, 5  00 

DRAUGHT  STALLIONS,   THREE  YEARS   OLD  AND   LESS  THAN  FOUR. 

Mr,  Hoffaieister*8  *  *  Frenchman,**  first  premium,  *,.  6  00 

Geo.  Hall*s  *'  Bolingbroke,**  second  premium, 4  00 

—  Pickard's  "  Young  Yorkshire,'*  third  premium, 8  00 

TWO   YEARS   OLD    STALLIONS. 

Ijman  Strong,  first  premium, , 5  00 

H.  G.  Fowler,  second  premium, 4  00 

J.  H.  Beaumont*s  **  Black  Hawk,  third  premium, 8  00 

STALLIONS,  ONE  YEAR  OLD  AND  LESS  THAN  TWO. 

E.  Torrej*8  "  Young  Black  Hawk,"  first  premium, 4  00 

S.  S.  Beaman,  second  premium, S  00 

James  Thomas,  third  premium, 2  00 

■UOKING   COLTS. 

0.  B.  Hunn,  first  premium, S  00 

€.  S.  Bagg,  second  premium, 2  00 

—  Spencer,  third  premium, 1  00 

BROOD   MARES. 

T.  Camafix,  first  premium, 5  00 

Mr.  Spencer,  second  premium, 4  00 

Wm.  Llojd,  third  premium, . .    8  00 

SINGLE  MARES,  SIX  YEARS  OLD  AND   OVER. 

in  Robie,  first  premium, 4  00 

Dr.  Voght,  first  premium, 8  00 

J.  H.  Adams,  third  premium, 8  00 

SINGLE  MARES,  FOUR  YEARS  OLD  AND   UNDER  SIX. 

John  Ruthrauff,  first  premium, Digitized  by. CjOO^(§0 

B.  G.  Digen,  second  premium, 8  00 


FILLIES,   TWO  YEABfl   OLD   AND  LESS   THAN  THREE. 

John  Btrfoot,  first  premium, I  S  00 

L.  Robie,  second  premium, 2  00 

J.  Siranzy,  third  premium, 1  00 

YEARLING  FILLIES. 

L.  Snow,  Silver  Creei:,  first  premium, 2  00 

J.  Swauzy,  Ridott,  second  premium, 1  50 

MATCHED   CARRIAGE   HORSES,    SIX  YEARS   OLD. 

Amos  Washbume,  first  premium, 8  00 

J.  H.  Beaumont,  second  premium, 2  00 

John  Kerch,  third  premium, 1  00 

SINGLE   CARRIAGE   HORSES — GELDINGS — SIX  YEARS   OLD  AND  OVER. 

H.  Putnam,  firs{  premium, 2  00 

Geo.  Simmons,  second  premium, 1  00 

SINGLE   GELDINGS,   FOR   CARRIAGE,  LESS  THAN   SIX  YEARS. 

Stephen  Green,  first  premium, 2  00 

SINGLE   CARRIAGE   HORSES — GELDINGS — ENTERED  FOR  SPEED. 

J.  H.  Beaumont,  first  premium, 2  00 

SINGLE  MARES,   FOR   CARRIAGE,  FOR   SPEED. 

J.  0.  P.  Bumside,  first  premium, *2  00 

JACKS  AND  JENNIES. 

But  one  entry,  a  fine  jack  owned  by  M.  Slocnmb,  of  Waddams, 
a  fine  one,  but  not  eligible  for  a  premium,  not  having  been  long 
enough  in  the  county;  also  a  Spanish  jack,  by  Wilgus,  of  Beloit, 
not  entitled  to  a  premium,  a  very  fine  one. 

MATCHED   MULES. 
One  pair  entered  by  John  Stout,  first  premium, $  8  00 

Also,  a  pair  of  very  fine  matched  mules,  by  C.  Wilgus,  of  Be- 
loit, not  entitled  to  a  premium. 

MULES,  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
One  pair  entered  by  Daniel  Moore,  first  premium. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  H.  EAKL,    ^  • 
HIRAM  SCOFIEEDJe 
JAS.  S.  TAGGART. 
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CATTLE. 

Tour  committee  would  report  the  following  as  the  result  of 
their  examination: 

DUKHAM  BULLS,  FOUB  TEAKS  OLD  AND  OVEB. 

Henry  Reitzell ,  first  premium , % • % $6  00 

William  A.  Hawkins,  second  premium,     .».,.»    .^.^ » ^ ......     5  00 

Thomns  Wilson,  third  premium, ^..     4  00 

DUKHAM  BULLS,  tflBEE  YEABS  OLD  AND  UNDEB  FOUB. 

Only  one  of  this  class  exhibited. 

James  Brown,  Lancaster,  first  premium t  00 

DUBHAM  BULLS,  TWO  TEABS  OLD  AND  UNDEB  THBEB. 

Only  one  of  this  class  exhibited,  but  a  good  animaL 

William  Llojd,  first  premium, 6  00 

DUBHAM  BULLS,  ONE  TBAB  OLD  AND  UNDEB  'i;;W0. 

William  Eennison,  second  premium, 8  00 

BULL  CALVES. 

William  Bhodes,  first  premium, S  00 

Thomas  Pollock,  second  premium, 2  00 

John  Brown,  third  premium, • 1  00 

DUBHAM  COWS. 

William  Toung,  first  premium, 5  00 

George  P.  Wilson,  second  premium, 4  00 

DUBHAM  AND  DEVON  CBOSS. 

T.  J.  Turner,  three  years  old  cow,  first  premium,. 4  00 

James  Gettemy,  two  years  old  heifer,  first  premium,. 8  00 

John  Gettemy,  two  years  old  heifer,  second  premium, 2  00 

There  were  two  heifers  of  this  age  exhibited  by  S.  D.  Clark — 
remarkably  fine  animals,  and  deserving  of  mention,  although 
they  have  not  been  in  the  county  long  enough  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums. 

James  Gettemy,  a  cross  of  Durham  and  Devon  bull,  two  years  old,  first  premium,  1 4  00 

MILK  COWS.                     Q,g,,,^^,  by  *^OOg  IC 
Oscar  Tavlor.  first  nrcmium 8  00 
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HEIFEE  CALVES, 

Best  heifer  calf^  age  taken  into  consideration,  Thomas  Bunker,  first  premium, .  $  8  ©ft 
Thomas  Pollock,  second  premium^ ^ 2  00 

GRADED  DURHAMS  AKD  COMMON  STOCK  RULLS,  THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Swnnzy  &  Taggart,  first  premium 6  00 

R.  Pearce,  second  premium, » ^ 4  00 

E.  Torrey,  two  years  old  heifer,  first  premium, 2  OO 

WORKING   OXEN. 

Ohauncey  Stebbins,  first  premium, 8  §0 

Levi  Robie,  second  premium, 2  OO 

Ralph  Sabin,^ third  pi'cmium,. 1  00 

TWO  YEARS  OLD  STEERS. 
Ralph  Sabin,  first  prerojum,. .  ^ 2  00 

The  cattle  on  exliibitioTi,  takeu  as  a  whole,  were  one  of  the 
finest  collections.  Many  specimens  were  worthy  of  especial  no- 
tice, but  your  committee  fear  that  it  would  make  their  report  too 
long  to  do.  so.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  very  many  of  the  cattle 
growers  of  our  county  were  at  the  fair^  "  taking  notes"  for  their 
own  especial  benefit,  and  that  the  collection  will  be  enlarged  and 
improved  each  succeeding  season. 

Hespectfully  submitted, 

HERBERT  S.  BLAKEWAY, 
CHAS.  SMALLWOOD, 
CIIAS.  F.  TAGGART. 

SHEEP. 

O.  H.  RosenstieU 

First  premium  on  one  fUlI  breil  French  buck, ^............$6  00 

First  premium  o»  one  yearling  buck,  full  blood, 6  OO 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  thirteen  bucka,  thi  ec-quarters  French, 6  00^ 

First  premium  on  one  pen  of  five  buck  lambs, 6  00 

First  premium  on  one  full  blood  French  ewe, 6  OO 

.     First  promiom  on  one  pen  of  five  French  Merino  ewes, •  CS  00 

Henry  RosensUel,  Erin  r 

Second  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  lambs,  Spanish  H«rin6, 2  00 

Second  premium  oo  a  fuU  blood  Spanish  buckj 2  00 

First  premium  on  a  three-quarters  blood  Frcnjch  buck,  one  year  old, 5  00 

Second  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Spanish  ewes, aigitiaQd.tiy.Vxi.(s>0^llBL> 

A.  Fowler,  Wadd^ms : 
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Chaa.  H.  Rosenstiel : 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  Leicestershire  sheop, f  2  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  Leicestershire  I.imbs, 2  00 

First  premium  on  one  two  years  old  buck, 8  00 

First  premium  on  two  one  year  old  bucics, 8  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Leicestershire  lamb  ewes, 2  00 

First  premium  on  a  pen  of  five  Leicestershire  buck  lambs, 2  00 

First  premium  on  one  frame  of  French  Merino  Leicestershire  wool, 1  00 

F.  Watson : 

Second  premium  on  one  Leicestershire  buck, 2  00 

A.  DeiflTebach  : 
Third  premium  on  one  Leicestershire  buck, 1  00 

Norman  Philips: 

Second  premium  on  one  native  buck, 1  00 

William  Young: 
First  premium  on  one  sheep, 2  00 

I>.  F.  Sanford,  of  Danby,  Du  Page  county,  Illinois,  exhibited  a 
flock  of  52  sheep,  half  French  and  half  Spanish,  which  deserve 
especial  notice.     They  were  a  rery  fine  flock  of  sheep. 

The  committee  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  farm- 
ers to  wool  growing  as  a  profitable  and  sure  investment.  Space 
will  not  permit  them  to  specify  the  peculiar  features  of  our  climate 
and  soil,  but  they  believe  that  well  directed  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion would  meet  with  its  appropriate  reward. 
Yours  truly, 

JOHN  K.  BREWSTER, 

WM.  BOYER, 

I.  H.  SUNDERLAND. 

SWINE. 

The  committee  on  swine  report,  that  there  was  but  one  swine 
exhibited,  and  that  by  William  Phillips,  who  is  entitled  to  a  first 
premium  of  $2. 

JOSEPH  SCOTT, 
D.  W.  C.  MALLORY. 

POULTRY. 
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Mm  Barfoot,  first piemitun, (2  00 

Cbas  £.  Beriy,  second  premium, 1  50 

George  Black,  third  premium, *     1  00 

D.  S.  BREWSTEE, 
JONATHAN  G.  FULLER, 
CHARLES  E.  BERRY. 

GRAIN. 

The  committee  on  grain  proceeded  to  examine  the  various  lotd 
offered  preparatory  to  awarding  the  premiums.  The  single  lot  of 
wheat  on  exhibition  was  of  a  very  superior  quality ;  but  your 
committee  have  to  regret  that  the  farmers  of  our  county  did  not 
bring  in  a  greater  variety.  They  were  aware  that  a  number  of 
varieties  of  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are  grown  by  our  farm- 
ers, and  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  best  of  the  various  varie- 
ties would  result  in  benefit  to  the  growers* 

JOHN  SWANZY, 
J.  T.  SMITH, 
J.  B.  WRIGHT. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

The  committee  report  but  five  entries  in  this  class,  by  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Gamer,  Mrs.  C.  Vanbrocklin,  P.  A.  Tisdel,  Chas.  Smallwood, 
William  T.  Spencer  and^John  Milliken — all  of  an  excellent  quality, 

A.  A.  BABCOCK  and  WIFE, 
J.  G.  BEDEE  and  WIFE, 
G.  S.  CAD  WELL  and  WIFE. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

Tour  committee  found  some  seventy-five  entries  made  in  thia 
class,  all  of  them  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors ;  and  regret 
that  space  will  not  permit  them  to  notice  the  vaiious  articles  in 
detail.  Twenty  varieties  of  potatoes  wfere  on  exhibition  by  W. 
R.  Fairbum,  of  Ridott,  some  of  them  produced  from  the  seed  ; 
and  an  egg  plant,  by  A.  J.  Garner,  esq.,  bearing  a  monster  egg-^ 
one  of  the  largest  your  committee  have  ever  seen.    W.  R.  Fair- 


licmsewives,  as  the  best  variety  for  preserving.    Mr.  F.  has  more 

than  quadrupled  its  size  by  cultivation. 

J.  SHEETZ, 
I.  0.  ALLEN, 
J.  THOMAS. 
FKUIT. 

Your  committee  find  on  exhibition  an  abundant  and  creditable 
display  of  fruit,  especially  of  apples.  They  found,  among  those 
exhibited,  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples  known  to  and 
approved  by  pomological  conventions — exhibiting  in  our  fruit- 
growers a  good  degree  of  research,  energy  and  taste.  A  few  vari- 
eties they  found,  however,  that  were  condemned  by  growers,  and 
judged  by  the  committee  not  worthy  of  cultivation ;  while  other 
varieties  they  found  incorrectly  labeled.  After  a  somewhat  pa- 
tient examination,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions, as  their  judgment  on  all  the  matters  presented  for  exami- 
nation, viz: 

APPLES. 

For  the  greatest  and  best  display  of  apples,  summer,  fall  and  winter,  Lmnan 

Montague,  West  Point,  first  premium, $6  00 

For  the  second  do.,  J.  W.  PIckard,  Erin,  second  premium, 5  00 

For  the  third  do.,  F.  A.  Tisdel,  third  premium,  i  00 

SUMMER  FBmT. 

For  the  best  display  and  best  varietlei  of  summer  fruit,  £.  Ordway,  Freeport, 
first  premium, 8  00 

SEEDLINGS. 

For  the  best  display  ol  seedlings,  Robert  Jones,  Buckeye,  first  premium, 2  00 

GBAPBS. 

Best  display  of  gr^^es,  laabeUa,  Bobert  Jones,  Buckeye,  first  preiBiiiBi».  ......    8  00 

PEABS. 
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OURRAJrr  WINB* 

Best  bottle  of  cnrrant  wine,  Ghas.  Hosensticl,  first  premiunif f  1  60 

Second  best  bottle  currant  wine,  P.  A.  Tisdell,  second  preminm, 1  00 

Third  best  bottle  cnrramt  wlno,  Mrs.  A.  U.  Wise,  third  premium, TK 

irOXEY. 

Best  display  of  honej,  Jacob  Stibgen,  Freeport^  first  premium, 8  00 

Second  best  display  of  honey,  Chas.  RosensticI,  second  premium, 2  00 

Third  best  display  of  honey,  W.  T.  Spencer,  Silver  Creek,  third  premium,. ...     1  00 

All  respectfully  submitted.  ^ 

A.  E.  WHITNEY, 
A.  E.  SHEPHERD, 
A.  H.  LAOKET. 

FAEM  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tour  committee  foimd  on  exhibition  a  large  collection  of  farm- 
ing implements,  comprising  some  of  the  very  best  machines 
known  to  the  farmers  of  this  or  any  other  section.  The  commit- 
tee would  call  the  attention  of  riie  fiEirmers  of  our  county  particu*- 
larly  to  implements  of  home  manufacture,  John  De  Armit,  of 
Freeport,  had  on  exhibition  a  breaking  plow,  cultivator  and  drag 
combined ;  George  E.  Densmore,  of  West  Point,  a  seed  drill ; 
Furray  &  Heidner  and  J.  W.  Barnes,  Freeport,  lumber  wagons ; 
F.  M.  De  Armit,  Freeport,  a  stirring  plow ;  James  Elliot,  Free- 
port,  an  ox  yoke ;  G.  A.  Stiles,  Freeport,  A.  Curtis,  Lena,  and  S, 
Andrews,  Loran,  fanning  mills ;  all  manufactured  in  our  county. 
The  particular  friends  of  either  of  the  above  implements  claim  for 
them  peculiar  merits,  and  your  committee  found  them  all  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  farmers.  In  making  the  awardfl 
we  have  been  governed  by  the  fitness  of  the  impleroejxt  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  the  fitness  and  durability  of  the  workman^- 
ship. 

Tour  committee  also  fijid  many  arttcles  on  exhibition  that  are 
highly  deserving  of  mention,  although,  by  the  rules  of  the  society, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  premiums.  R.  0.  Sutton,  of  Freeport, 
exhibited  a  top  buggy  and  a  trotting  kuggyi  which  deservedly  at- 
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combined,  of  Easterly's  patent,  celebrated,  very  justly,  for  light- 
ness of  draft.  Taylor  &  Wise,  of  the  agricultural  warehouse, 
Frceport,  had  on  exhibition  various  agricultural  implements, 
among  which  were  Manny's  reaper  and  mower  combined,  well 
known  to  the  farmers  of  Stephenson,  and  deemed  by  your  com- 
mittee worthy  of  especial  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  durable, 
simple  and  easily  adjusted  reapers  and  mowers  in  use ;  also,  a 
cultivator^  TTakefield's  patent  hand  com  planter,  and  a  variety  of 
"^plows.  Tour  committee  noticed  the  celebrated  Galena  plow  in 
the  lot  entered  by  them.  H.  G.  Grattan,  general  agent,  had  on 
e^ibition  one  of  Atkins'  self-raking  reapers,  which  your  commit- 
tee deem  worthy  of  especial  commendation  as  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine. Your  committee  found  all  the  agricultural  implements  on 
exliibition  very  creditable  to  the  exhibitors. 

TlespectfuUy  submitted. 

^  SOLOMON  LOWER, 

M.  BAUGASSER, 
W.  S.  BURGESS. 

[In  the  household  arts,  fancy  articles,  fine  arts,  flowers,  etc.,  no 
special  mention  is  made  by  the  awarding  committees ;  and  as  the 
lists  are  long,  and  of  no  gre^t  general  interest,  they  are  omitted 
here.— £(/.] 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  inspection  of  sundry 
manufactured  articles,  designated  as  class  No.  1 5,  report  as  follows : 
That  alUiough  the  number  of  articles  was  sxm^y  and,  in  many  in- 
stances,  but  one  of  a  kind  exhibited,  yet  the  quality  was  wortliy 
of  the  highest  commendations,  attaining«-^as  the  mamufacturers 
have  done,  in  the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  and  adaptation 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  articles  were  designed— a  degree  of 
perfection  rarely  excelled. 

In  making  awards,  the  committee  have  been  governed  by  the 
tastes  and  skill  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  the 
durability  and  fitness  for  use. 

We  noticed,  also,  the  following  articles,  which,  by  the  rules  of 
the  society,  were  not  entitled  to  premiums,  but  worthy  of  decided 
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broadcast  grain  seeders-excelling,  in  tbe  regularity  of  its  work,  in 
its  ease  of  adjustment,  and  in  its  simplicity  and  strength,  anything 
now  in  use  here — exhibited  by  A.  Jenkins,  Morgantown,  Virginia; 
also,  a  case  of  joiners'  and  carpenters'  tools,  made  after  the  latest 
and  most  improved  model,  and  of  the  first  quality.  A  boring 
machine,  an  apple  parer  and  an  improved  flat  iron  heater,  exhibit- 
ed by  Messrs.  Churchill,  Maverick  &  Bartlett,  of  the  New  York 
hardware  store. 

Some  rifles,  exhibited  by  J.  Collman,  deserve  particular  notice 
for  durability  and  good  workmanship ;  and  J.  O.  Brown's  water 
drawer,  a  new  invention  for  drawing  water  from  wells,  similar,  in 
some  respects,  to  the  pulley  and  rope,  yet  superior  to  it  in  every 
way. 

A.  W.  RICE, 
H.  D.  SMITH, 
LOEING  SNOW. 

PLOWING, 

We,  the  undersigned,  committee  on  plowing,  most  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report : 

In  this  department  five  teams  were  entered — two  of  horses  and 
one  of  oxen.  For  speed  in  the  execution  and  quality  of  the  work, 
we  award  the  premiums,  as  follows : 

James  Hoar,  first  premium, ,..,.... $t  00 

C.  Best,  second  premium, •.  < %  60 

W.  Swanzj,  third  premium,  [plowing  with  oxen  in  competition  with  horse 

teams,] « 2  00 

ROSS  BABCOCK, 
DANIEL  KUYDEN, 
JNO,  A.  YAN  EPS. 

FARMS. 

Tour  committee  respectfully  report,  that  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  made  incumbent  upon  them,  they  visited  and  examined  the 
fiarms  of  Orlando  Tisdel,  of  the  town  of  Harlem ;  of  William  T. 
Spencer,  of  Silver  Creek,  and  Wm.  lloyd,  of  Erin.  Upon  the 
lann  of  Mr.  Tisdell,  your  committee  found  to  admire  a  new,  sub- 
stantial and  well  arranged  house,  surrounded  with  a  yard  and  gar- 
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fruit,  and  showing,  hj  their  form  and  size,  their  abnndance  (tf 
Jfruit,  and  the  absence  of  injurious  insects,  particularly  of  that  pest 
of  our  orchards,  the  scale  coocid,  or  bark  louse,  that  they  were 
watched  over  and  cared  for  with  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  zeal 
and  attention.  Mr.  Tisdell  has  two  hedges  of  the  maclura  grow- 
ing on  his  farm,  which  your  committee  found  neatly  cultivated 
and  trimmed,  and  which  bids  fair  to  test  the  durability  and  prac- 
ticability of  this  shrub  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  live  fence  in 
this  latitude.  Your  committee  award  Mr.  Tisdel  the  first  premi- 
um of  the  society. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Spencer,  your  committee  found  his  build- 
ings were  not  large,  but  neat  and  convenient,  and  his  whole  farm 
highly  cultivated,  his  crops  all  looking  uncommonly  large,  and 
promising  a  heavy  yield.  Mr.  Spencer  showed  your  committee  a 
crib  of  com,  the  growth  of  last  year,  the  ears  of  which  were  ex- 
traordinarily large  and  even  in  size  His  method  in  saving  seed 
com  is  to  have  none  but  those  ears  that  have  sixteen  or  more 
rows  of  corn,  caring  more  for  the  number  of  rows  and  the  large 
fiize  of  the  ear  round,  than  for  its  length.  He  has  a  dry,  airy 
place,  made  and  kept  expressly  for  keeping  seed  com.  And  we 
noticed,  in  connection  with  this,  that  in  looking  through  his  grow- 
ing com,  we  found  he  had  not  been  troubled,  as  many  farmers 
have  been  this  season,  with  his  seed  com  rotting  in  the  ground. 
Your  cominittee  awarded  Mr.  Spencer  the  second  premium  of  the 
flociety. 

Your  committee  found  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Lloyd  a  new  and 
commodious  brick  house,  and  a  large  bam,  with  a  stone  basement, 
and  underground  stable.  Mr.  Lloyd  takes  pleasure  in  raising 
fine  stock,  and  has  imported  from  the  east  an  extra  fine  looking 
two  years  old  Durham  bull.  Your  committee  award  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  the  third  premium  of  the  society. 

Your  committee  were  most  cordially  entertained,  and  received 
the  kindest  attention  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
They  hSve  to  regret  that  a  larger  number  of  farms  were  not  en- 
tered for  premiums,  but  console  themselves  that  a  spfrit  of  rivalry 
j^d  emulation  will  induce  many  of  our  formers  to  enter  their  farms 
for  premiums  the  coming  season,  and  be  the  cause  of  progress  and 
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CONCLUDING  REMAEKS. 

The  premiums  awarded  this  season  amount  to  nearly  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  expenses  of  the  society,  for  rent  of  ground, 
erection  of  buildings,  digging  wells,  (fee,  have' been  heavy,  but 
the  executive  committee  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  income  will 
meet  its  liabilities.  The  society  numbers  upward  of  four  hundred 
members.  The  following  named  gentlemen  became  life  members 
this  season :  Wm.  Lloyd,  "West  Point ;  Orlando  Tisdel,  Harlem ; 
H.  H.  Taylor  and  A.  Wise,  Freeport.  The  receipts  of  the  three 
days  of  the  fair,  for  membership,  badges  and  admission  tickets, 
reached  $541  60.  Eemembering  that  this  is  but  the  third  year  of 
the  society's  existence,  its  friends  have  reason  for  congratulation 
upon  its  flourishing  condition.  That  its  prosperity  may  be  un- 
bounded until  the  almost  fabulous  agricultural  and  mechanical  re- 
sources of  our  county  are  fully  developed,  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
the  executive  committee. 

CHAS.  n.  ROSENSTIEL,  President. 

D.  H.  SuNDERLAin),  Secretary. 

ADDITIONAL  EEPOET. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  oflScers  elected  for  1857 : 
President — Chas.  H.  Eosenstiel.  • 

Vice  Presidents — Jno.  A.  Davis,  Conrad  Van  Brocklin  and 
Chas.  F.  Taggart. 
Recording  Secretary — D.  H.  Sunderland.  ^ 

Corresponding  Secretary — W.  S.  Gray. 
Treasurer — O.  Ordway. 

Money  received  during  the  past  year,  (1856) $986  61 

Paid  in  premiums, * $521  76 

Other  expenses, 427  89 

949  14 

Balance  in  treasury, $37  47 

W.  S.  GUAY,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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President — Thornton  Peeples. 
Secretary — Ed.  Kandle. 
Treasurer — H.  K.  Ashley, 

And  formed  a  constitution  and  by-laws;  but  for  the  want 
of  energy  and  public  spirit,  it  failed.  Their  constitution  was, 
however,  remodeled,  when,  by  the  fonnation  of  our  state  society, 
the  subject  of  agricultural  associations  was  again  brought  before 
the  minds  of  the  people.  A  large  meeting  of  citizens  of  St.  Clair 
assembled  at  Belleville,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1853,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Gov.  Reynolds,  who  has  always  been  ready  to  lend 
the  aid  of  his  eloquence  to  every  movement  that  promised  to  be 
of  general  utility.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  time  for  the  necessary  preparations  to  have  a  fair  in 
the  few  months  remaining  before  the  winter,  and  the  subject  was 
laid  over  to  the  next  general  meeting  in  March  following.  Here 
it  was  taken  up  in  good  earnest,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  society.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  for  the  exhibition, 
was  solved  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  B.  J.  West,  who  offered  five 

\  acres  of  land,  no  more  tlian  three-iburths  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
court  house,  at  Belleville,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  free  of  charge, 
Mr.  Edward  Abend  also  gave  the  use  of  a  piece  of  his  land  ad- 
joiiflng  the  other,  and  convenient  to  be  inclosed  with  it.  Volun- 
tary contributions,  beyond  the  payment  of  membership,  were  so- 
licited and  freely  given.     The  officers  and  members  of  committees 

.  were  zealous  in  carrying  out  the  various  duties  enjoined  upon 
them.  These  were  particularly  onerous  for  the  president,  Amos 
Thompson;  the  committees  on  the  fair  grounds,  Ed.  Scott,  chair- 
man; and  on  building,  John  Murray,  chairman!  The  superinten- 
dent, S.  B.  Chandler,  with  whom  all  articles  for  exhibition  were 
to  be  entered,  the  committee  of  arnmgementS)  J.  Murray,  Thomas 
J.  Krafft,  0.  T.  Ellis,  who  assigned  the  articles  brought  in  their 
proper  places,  and  the  treasurer,  Euss.  Hinkley,  who,  as  late  as 
September  16,  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  former  treasurer,  re- 
signed. Regulations  for  the  fair  and  a  list  of  the  premiums  to  be 
delivered,  were  drawn  up  and  printed  for  distribution.  The  18th 
and  19th  of  October,  the  days  of  the  fair,  came  on  with  propitious 
weather.  Visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  county  were  seen  throng- 
ing to  the  beautiful  ^ove  that  had  been  deared  from  brush  and 
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article*  exhibited.  Strains  of  lively  music  animated,  and  strains 
or'  eloquence  from  the  mouths  of  two  of  the  pioneers  our  county 
boiists  of— Rev.  J.  M.  Peck  and  Gov\  Reynolds — elevated  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vast  assemblage. 

If  vre  did  not  consider  that  a  hundred  counties  have  an]  equal 
right,  with  us,  to  the  pages  of  the  state  Transactions,  we  certainly 
should  wish  to  see  the  speeches  of  these  venerable  gentlemen  in- 
serted, as  well  as  the  address  delivered  by  P.  B.  Fouke,  esq., 
before  the  meeting  in  August,  which  is  full  of  curious  and  inte- 
resting remarks  on  the  early  history  of  agriculture  in  Illinois — - 
mainly  due  to  the  remiDisconces  and  suggestions  of  Mr,  Peck. 

The  general  impression  at  tlie  fair  was,  that  everybody  seemed 
pleased.  Many  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  superior  head  of  cattle, 
in  the  breed  of  which  our  county  undoubtedly  has  been  behind 
the  times  ;  and  the  premiums  in  this  class  were  willingly  awarded 
to  Sam.  Winn,  James  Brown,  Abner  Pyle,  J.  B.  Tomlinson  and 
Wm.  Short,  who  have  opened  the  road  to  improvement  in  stock 
growing.  Good  horses,  asses  and  mules  we  knew  that  we  had  in 
our  possession.  The  premiums  were  given,  for  horses,  to  Penn  & 
Pierce,  R.  Quick,  Isaac  Eyman,  J.  Whiteside,  Benj.  Scott,  Henry 
Goedeking,  J.  Griffin,  C.  Fruth,  S.  Shook,  Tb.  Land,  J.  T.  Le^ 
]nen,  and  W.  J.  McBride ;  for  asses,  to  R.  Quick,  Alb.  Kersting, 
four  jacks,  imported  from  Italy,  M.  J.  Gannon  and  F.  Stoltz ; 
for  mules,  to  Alex.  McClintock,  Wm.  McCUntock,  "Wm,  Rentch* 
ler  and  J.  D.  Sandidge, 

The  machine  shops  of  Cox  &  Roberts,  of  Sampson,  Walker  & 
Co.,  of  J.  B.  RenthoWer  exhibited  threshers  and  cleaners,  com 
shellers,  saw  mills,  horse  powers,  feed  cutters,  churns  and  plows. 
Geo.  Wildermap,  Jos.  Griffen,  Jackson  Brake,  Isaac  Scott, 
Mrs.  Messenger,  I.  Eyman,  W.  J.  McBride  and  Ad.  Reuss  showed 
splendid  specimens  of  fruit.  Theodore  Hilgard  and  Val.  Huff  re- 
<5eived  premium?  ft>r  their  excellent  Catawba  wines;  and  many 
articles  proved  the  taste,  skill  and  industry  of  our  ladies.  But  it 
"was  a  new  thing  to  them,  and  we  had  to  complain  that  ncf  more 
of  them  favored  our  fair  with  contributions  of  their  handiwork. 
Modesty,  apd  the  mistaken  idea  that  only  e^^traordinary  thiilge 
would  be  expected,  had  caused  a  great  many  to  fieep  (excellent  ar- 

4-:r^1^«      ^i.     1 J.T-*„r»  .1  .  _r     .     _T  _-_i_-"I_J.     1 Xt.^.n.«      i^^i.     _^ 
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and  should  be,  we  have  to  repeat,  year  after  year,  and  as  with  ns, 
80,  probably,  with  every  agricultural  society.  Particularly  do 
we  still  miss  a  hearty  co-operation  of  our  mechanics.  They,  by 
exhibiting  specimens  of  their  work,  would  certainly  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  customers  suflSciently  to  be  paid  for  the  tix)uble  and 
expense  which  may  be  indispensably  connected  with  bringing 
their  articles  to  the  fairs,  and  for  which  the  premiums  offered  are 
no  equivalent,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be.  Would  it  not  be  proper 
t-o  change  the  titles  of  our  societies  into  agricultural  and  industri- 
al^ so  that  the  name  itself  would  show  that  the  mechanics  are  con- 
sidered an  integral  part  of  these  societies,  and  are  there  of  their 
own  rights,  and  not,  as  they  often  seem  to  feel,  only  by  sufferance? 
The  results  of  this,  our  first  fair,  as  sunmied  up  in  the  report  of 
the  finance  committee  were : 

Eeceived, $1,075  05 

Paid  out, 997  91 

Balance,  cash  in  treasury, $77  14 

Of  the  expenses  $840  were  used  for  clearing  and  inclosing  the 
fair  ground.  The  number  of  persons  present,  on  the  two  days  of 
the  fair,  may  be  calculated  at  at  least  2,700 ;  611  badges  of  mem- 
bership, admitting,  with  the  member,  his  family,  say  three  per- 
sons each,  would  give  over  1,800,  and  215  tickets,  at  25  cts.,  and 
JO  cts.  for  single  entries,  $860. 

FAIB  OF  1855. 

In  1855  the  same  oflicers  were  mostly  re-elected.  To  the  vice 
presidents,  from  the  several  precincts,  whose  special  duty  it 
was  made  to  solicit  and  collect  contributions  of  members,  were 
added  five  more,  taken  from  the  county  at  large.  S.  B.  Chandler, 
corresponding  secretary,  was  also  appointed  register,  to  take  the 
entries  of  all  articles  to  be  exhibited ;  and  Felix  Scott,  superin- 
tendent, to  place  them  on  the  crround.    I.  Murrav.  B.  J.  West 
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^f  premiums  was  much  enlarged,  and  the  amount  oflfered  raised 
from  $117  50  of  last  year,  to  §532. 
Premiums  were  awarded  in  class — 

!•— Cattle— To  W.  M.  Stothem,  I.  Griffin,  Sam.  Winn,  3,  Abn. 
Pyle,  Jos.  Bamber,  M.  Romeis,  A.  Kersting. 

II- — ^IIoRSES — To  J,  Griffin,  3,  G.  Bunsen  &  Sons,  3,  F.  Perring, 

I.   Eyman,  2,  W.  Eentchler,  2,  P.  Hermann,  2,  S.  Shook,  C. 

Pitman,  H.  Pfiffner,  W.  Kinney,  C.  Fruth,  2,  B.  Scott,  2,  Thos. 

J.  Gaskill,  J.  T.  Lemen,  G.  L.  Phelps,  R.  A.  Moore,  and  to 

Geo.  Frick,  M.  Stahlheber,  J.  Whiteside,  Val.  Briegel,  Phil. 

Eusinger,  2,  of  Monroe  county. 
III. — AssES — To  J.  G.  Dupuy,  A.  Kersting,  M.  J.  Gannon,  4, 

W.  M.  Stethem,  F.  Stoltz.  ' 

IT. — ^MuLEs — To  Is.  Eyman,  R.  Hinckley,W.  Rentchler,  S.  Shook, 

W.  Kinney.  E.  H.  Rider,  R.  Quick,  2. 
V,— Sheep— To.  W.  Kinney. 
VI, — Swine — To  G.  L.  Phelps,  4,  W.  Kinney,  I.  Short,  for  a  hog 

of  809  pounds. 

XV.— Wine— To  Val.  Hujff,  4,  E.  Tittman,   Cider— Th.  Hilgard. 

Vinegar — Felix  Scott, 
XVL — Wheat — To  C.  Bommann,  J.  T.  Lemen,  2,  R.  A.  Moore, 

2,  F.  Wenige,  J..  McComb.     Corn — To  A.  Schott,  J.  B.  Moore, 

Jos.  Hill. 
XVII. — Fruit — To  R.  A.  Moore,  Jack.  Brake,  A.  Engelmann,  4, 

C.  Bornmanu,  2,  J.  A.  Pierce ;  and  for  winter  fruit  awarded 

February  26, 1856,  to  Ad.  Engelman  and  Ad.  Reuss. 
XVIII.— Vegetables— To  J.  W.  Middlecoff,  Th.  Hilgard,  Th.  J. 

Gaskill,  8.  B.  Chandler,  W.  Rutherford,  A.  Schott,  A.  G.  Badg- 

ley.  Ad.  Reuss. 

XIX. — ^Flowers — To &  Goety,  a  very  fine  assortment 

XXVIL— Farm  Implements — To  T.  J.  Walker  &  Co.,  plows,  J. 

B.  Rentchler,  drill,  Nolen  &  Bett,  Atkins'  reaper,  and  to  Geissr 

&  Brosius,  apple  mill  and  cider  press. 
XXIV. — Shoes— To  E.  Schneidewind,  O.  Fisher,  Boimbrinck  & 

Wehmeyer,  E.  Schalck. 

There  were  also  a  few,  only  too  few,  articles  exhibited  in  g^. 
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serves  and  pickles,  drawings  and  paintings,  and  several  miscella- 
neous articles. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  this  fair,  however,  were  not  as  favora- 
ble as  we  had  expected.  Though  there  had  been  a  surplus  of  $77 
in  the  treasury,  and  $50  were  received  from  the  state  treasurer 
under  an  appropriation  of  the  legij^lature,  there  were  two  things 
that  operated  against  us  this  time  :  First,  the  contributions  of  old 
members  was  by  the  constitution  but  fifty  cents ;  and  second,  in 
in  the  night  between  the  two  fair  days,  3d  and  4th  of  October,  we 
had  a  storm  with  a  heavy  shower,  which  probably  reduced  the 
income  of  the  second  day,  by  the  whole  deficit.  The  amount  of 
money  received  was  $987  06;  tlie  amount  paid  out,  $1,101  01; 
of  which  $281  were  for  lumber,  and  $166  for  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial tent.  The  number  of  members  was  703.  The  amount 
received  for  single  entry  tickets,  §232  10  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  calculate  thereby  the  number  of  visitors 

At  3x703=2,109  and 
At  4x232=-    922 


3,038 — ^because  the  rainy  weather  of  the  second  day, 
and  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague,  kept  a  great  many  at  home, 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  there. 

At  the  society's  general  meeting,  in  March,  1856,  the  constitu- 
tion was  in  some  parts  amended.  The  annual  contribution  was 
raised  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar.  All  the  oflBicers,  together 
with  the  ex-presidents  and  the  members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees, were  declared  to  form  the  executive  board,  so  that  it  should 
be  easier  than  heretofore  to  have  a  quorum  for  transacting  neces- 
sary business.  The  executive  board  for  1856  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing members: 

President — J.  T.  Lemen. 

Vice  Presidents — Abn.  Pyle,  B.  Scott,  Joshua  Begole,  Thomas 
Winstanley  L.  Pnlse,  J.  M.  Nimerick,  B.  J.  Smith,  Jas.  Hill, 
J.  Griffin,  0.  Coester,  L.  Winter,  Jeff.  Rainey,  Jack.  Knoebel,  Fe- 
lix Scott,  R.  A.  Moore,  Joseph  GrijBFen,  C.  Bornmann,  H.  Qoede- 
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Cammiiiee  on  the  Fair  Grovnds — B.  J.  West,  J.  Murray,  S. 
B.  Chandler. 

Committee  on  Printing  and  Premiums — ^The  president,  treas- 
tirer,  recording  secretary,  superintendent,  and  Henry  Goedekiug. 

Committee  of  •Arrangements—The    superintendent,    E.    W. 
West,  S.  Stookey,  Th.  J.  Kraffi,  Felix  Scott,  J.  W.  Hughes,  E.  . 
Abend. 

FAIR  OF  1856. 

In  reference  to  the  state  fair,  which  was  to  come  off  at  Alton, 
September  30,  the  time  of  holding  ours  was  fixed  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 17th  and  18th.  The  premium  list  was  again  made  more 
comprehensive,  by  augmenting  the  subdivisions  of  classes,  and  it 
was  still  better  and  more  suitably  arranged.  Premiums  on  field 
crops  were  offered,  to  be  awarded  in  February  next ;  and  as  the 
diplomas  and  books  presented  at  our  last  fair  had  not  given  the 
expected  satisfaction,  all  the  premiums  were  set  in  money,  and 
were  given  in  silver  ware.  Near  $1,200  were  offered ;  in  classes 
I,  II  and  VII,  large  sweepstake  premiums  of  $30  and  $16  as  first, 
and  of  $25  and  $10  as  second  premiums,  for  the  five  best  head  of 
cattle,  horses  and  swine,  belonging  to  one  proprietor,  were  raised 
by  private  subscription.  The  entrance  fees — ^which  had  produced, 
in  1854,  but  $63,  and  in  1855,  but  $69  80— were  abolished,  be- 
cause it  seemed  improper  to  lay  a  special  tax  upon  the  exhibitors, 
who,  in  fact,  make  up  the  whole  fair,  and  have  less  real  gain  by 
it  than  ordinary  visitors,  who  see  good  and  useful  articles,  per- 
haps entirely  unknown  to  them,  and  suggesting  new  applications 
and  more  profitable  investments  of  time,  money  and  labor. 

But  here  we  arrive  at  the  great  diflSculty.  The  society  would 
wish  to  give  the  most  ample  premiums ;  not  so  large,  indeed,  as 
to  make  the  money  to  be  gained  the  principal  object  for  exhibit- 
ing, but  large  enough  to  indemnify  each  exhibitor  for  all  his 
trouble  and  expense.  But  this  would  require  a  large  amount  of 
money,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  collected  from  the  members  of 
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no  premium  at  all,  might  think  himself  unjustly  treated,  but 
would  rest  satisfied  with  a  second  one,  for  the  awards  of  the  com- 
mittees are  frequently  reversed  by  the  public*  But  if  the  expense 
for  the  fair  becomes  too  heavy  on  the  people,  or  recurs  too  often, 
would  biennial  fairs  be  a  proper  remedy  ?  We  think  not ;  and 
that  such  a  course  would  destroy  the  recurring  interest  therein,  if 
not  the  whole  plan  and  institution.  To  give  them  stability,  wo 
should  refrain  from  extravagant  expenditures,  and  from  means  of 
raising  the  money  therefor  foreign  to  the  subject.  We  shoidd  re- 
frain from  everything  that  panders  to  the  depraved  taste  for 
horse  racing ;  and  especially  should  we  refrain  from  urging  or 
even  suffering  our  girls  to  expose  themselves  to  the  public  gaze  in 
circus  riding.  Our  fairs  should  excite  none  but  noble  passions,  or, 
rather,  no  passions  at  all — only  the  friendly  strife  of  emulation. 
They  should  be  feasts  of  rational  enjoyment  and  of  pleasing  relax- 
ation from  the  constant  cares  of  our  business  life.  It  is  from  day 
to  day  more  clearly  understood  and  more  generally  conceded  that 
we  carry  our  activity  too  far,  and  task  the  strength  of  our  minds 
and  bodies  too  incessantly,  and  that  our  whole  system  suffei-s  al- 
ready under  this  overstretch  of  its  powers.  Against  this  growing 
evil  there  is  no  better — there  is  almost  no  other — remedy  than 
more  frequent  occasions  of  recreation  and  leisure.  Let  the  friend- 
ly, social  gatherings  of  our  fairs  give  such  holidays,  and  in  this 
respect,  also,  t8ey  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us. 

To  return  to  our  own  county  fair.  It  was  favored  by  good 
weather,  favored  by  many  visitors,  (perhaps  4,000,)  favored  by  a 
greater  number  of  articles  on  exhibition,  and  n^any  of  those  were 
also  better  than  we  had  seen  them  before — none  more  so  than  the 
cattle,  in  which,  already,  the  beneficial  influence  of  agricultural 
fairs  clearly  showed  itself.  Horses  were  well  represented  in  all 
their  subdivisions  ;  vegetables  plentier  than  at  the  former  fairs ; 
fruit,  though  peaches  had  been  cut  off  by  the  severe  winter,  ex- 
cellent ;  wines  of  1853,  '54  and  '55,  and  cider  as  old  as  1851 ; 
preserves  and  pickles  of  almost  every  variety  of  friut  and  prepa- 
ration received  31  premiums ;  and  of  the  ladies'  articles  proper^ 
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I. — Cattle— E.  W.  West,  2,  B.  Scott,  C.  Bommann,  4,  Joseph 
Ogle,  2,  and  first  sweepstake  preminm,  Sam.  Winn,  2,  S.  B. 
Chandler,  Abn.  Pyle,  2,  E.  A.  Moore,  2,  and  second  sweepstake 
premium,  J.  N.  Glasgow,  A.  Kersting. 

II. — Horses — R.  Thriffi,  J.  Grifiin,  4,  and  second  sweepstake 
premium,  F.  Perring,  B.  Knoheloch,  E.  Quick,  S.  Morgan,  B. 
F.  Eentchler,  Baumann  &  Morgenthaler,  Ph.  Scott,  Isaac  Hill, 
M.  Seiter,  C.  T.  Ask'ins,  J.  Whiteside,  J.  D.  Sandidge,  C. 
Fruth,  W.  Griffin,  Is.  Eyman,  M.  W.  Charies,  J,  McOulley, 
M.  Anderson,  E.  A.  Moore,  2,  J.  T.  Lemon,  W.J.  McBride  & 
Son,  J.  O.  Pierce  &  Crothers,  Tho.  Padfield,  H.  H.  Beetle,  J. 
F.  Roach,  B.  Scott,  1,  and  first  sweepstake  premium. 

III. — Asses — A.  Kersting,  Tho.  J.  Pulham,  M.  J.  Gannon,  8,  E. 
Quick,  2. 

lY. — Mules — Tho.  J.Wright,  J.  A.  Pierce,  Jos.  H.  Eipley,  Jam. 
Eipley,  P.  Mulligan,  ^iV.  Kinney,  A,  Pyle,  II.  Eenth. 

V. — Sheep — W.  Kinney. 

VI. — Swine — G.  L.  Phelps,  1,  and  second  sweepstake  premium, 
C.  Bommann,  2,  and  first  sweepstake  premium,  G.  C.  Mueller. 

XY.— Wine— Val.  Huff,  3,  Theo.  Hilgard.  Cidek— G.  C.  ]\Iuel. 
ler,  3,  Th.  Hilgard,  2,  Jas.  Knoebel.  Yixeoae — Fel.  Scott, 
Th.  Hilgard.  t 

XYI.— Wheat— R  Hinckley,  Al.  Ewers,  21,  E.  A.  Moore,  J.  Al- 
exander,  Bunsen  Brothers,  G.  P.  Lienesch.  Corn — J.  H.  Eip- 
ley, E.  W.  West.  Buckwheat — G.  C.  Mueller.  Timothy 
Seed— E.  W.  West 

XVII.— Apples— E.  W.  West,  Geo.  Wildennan,  2,  E.  A.  Moore, 
C.  Bornmann,  2,  A.  Englemann,  E.  B.  Moore,  J.  ,C.  Euddork. 
Pears — C.  Bommann,  2,  A.  Engelmann.  Grapes — ^A.  En- 
gelmann,  Theo.  Engelmann,  Yal.  Huff,  A.  Eeuss.  Quincei — 
A.  Engelmann,  G.  Wildermann. 

XYIII. — Vegetable!— J.  H.  Eipley,  A.  Stookey,  jr..  Jack  Knoe- 
bel, 3,  E.  W.  West,  J.  C.  Euddork,  A.  Eeuss,  3,  Th.  Hilgard, 
A.  Jones,  3,  L.  Winter,  E.  Hinckley,  2,  Jos.  Fuess,  Bunsen 
Brothers,  J.  Sigerson  &  Brothers,  of  St.  ^^%,,,,,^^oo^k 

XIX^— FjLowEEi— M.  Lemmler,  6,  J.  Sigerson  &  Brothers. 
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XXXIV. — ^MiscELLAincoui — H.  Bauer,  soap  and  candles;  A.  Den- 
gler,  trusses;  L.  Fuchs,  stuffed  animals;  P.  &  A-  Muenzenber- 
ger,  silk  worms  and  silk;  Kissell  &  Merkell,  horse  shoes. 
A  spirit  of  commendable  emulation  has  been  wanting,  and  gen- 
erally felt  throughout  this  county,  until  the  organization  of  our 
county  society  and  the  holding  of  a  public  fair,  annually,  has 
awakened  a  new  spirit  among  the  farmers  of  the  county.  They 
now  begin  to  regard  the  subject  and  the  science  of  agriculture  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  useful  and  ennobling  pursuits  of  life. 
From  a  state  of  comparative  supineness,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
searching  investigation  has  been  aroused,  and  each  is  more  de- 
sirous of  profiting  by  the  experience  and  teachings  of  his  more 
intelligent,  successful  and  accomplished  neighbor.  Agriculture, 
as  a  practical  science,  begins  to  present  its  interesting  and  useful 
truths  to  the  inquiring  mind,  and  the  golden  rewards  it  freely 
offers  to  him  who  will  devoutly  worship  at  her  shrine,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  henceforth  the  subject  will  receive  that  in- 
creased attention  which  its  |true  dignity  so  justly  merits.  The 
various  agricultural  works,  filled  with  teachings  of  experience,  be- 
gin to  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  library  of  every  farmer,  and 
the  weekly  perusal  of  one  or  more  agricultural  papers,  give  re- 
newed energy  to  the  laudable  spirit  already  awakened,  and  add 
much  to  his  store  of  useful,  practical  knowledge.  Such  is  but  a 
faint  outline  of  the  happy  results  produced  by  the  organization 
and  operations  of  our  county  society,  and  the  country  has  reason 
to  believe  that,  from  year  to  year,  increased  attention  will  "be 
given  and  additional  interest  awakened  to  the  best  possible  man- 
ner of  successfully  developing  all  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ments of  this  God's  chosen  pursuit  of  man,  until,  in  truth,  our 
county  shall  be  the  garden-spot  of  the  st^te. 

ANT.  SCHOTT, 
Recording  Secretary. 
To  J.  A.  Kbnnicott, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  REPORT  RE.VO  T^EFORE  THE  ST.  CLAIR  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY,  BELLi:\'ILLE,  AUGUST  14,  1854, 

By  IIox.  P.  B.  FOUKE. 

PROGRESSION   OF   AGRICLT/miE   IN   SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS. 

After  some  preliminary  obscrviitions,  the  committee  goes  on  to 
say  :  "The  most  of  tlie  infuniLition  contained  in  the  report  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Eev.  o'ulin  M.  Peck,  M'hose  mind  is  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  wiiose  ready  pen  has  done  as  much 
or  probably  more  for  the  develjpment  of  our  own  Illinois,  than 
any  other  individual  now  livin/i;.    With  this  brief  explanation,  I  will 
read  the  report.     The  period  Oi  Uie  formation  of  the  state  govern- 
ment forms  a  convenient  epucU  in  progressive  agriculture  in  Illi- 
nois, and  more  especially  in  St.  C  lair  county.     Previous  to  this  pe- 
riod, no  plow  was  seen  on  the  ])rairies  after  they  were  once  broken 
up,  or  on  timbered  land,  but  tlic  ''  bar  share,"  the  shovel  plow  and 
bull  tongue,  also  called  the  tdu.per,  which  was  a  large,  clumsy 
machine,  and  very  heavy,  was  used  for  breaking  up  prairies.   But 
in  those  days  peltry  supplied  the  place,  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  and  the  umrring  rifle  was  more  relied  upon, 
as  a  means  of  support,  than  tiio  plow.     But  few,  therefore,  had 
the  enterprise  to  breakup  prairie  ;  indeed,  but  few  had  the  teams 
to  do  it  with.     The  settlement-  were  scattered  over  the  southern 
counties ;  the  extreme  northern  one  being  in  what  is  now  Greene 
county,  then  a  portion  of  Ma<li  on.     The  population,  by  counting 
all  travelers  and  emigrants  j\;.ssing  across  to  Missouri,  barely 
reached  40,000,  and  at  this  j).^  li'  d,  1S18,  almost  every  family  did 
a  little  in  the  way  of  farming;  ior  even  about  the  small  villages 
then  existing  lawyers  and  doc  ot  ^j,  with  merchants  and  mechanics, 
had  what  was  then  termed  tli.  ir  "truck  patches,"  if  not  regular 
farms.     Allowing  six  to  a  family,  gives  9,666  families.     We  may 
then  estimate  the  number  of  ilaiiilies  who  at  that  time  ate  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  biow,  at  6,000.     In  conversing  witli 
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1850  there  were,  at  that  time,  5,039,545  acres  nnderhigh  and  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  But  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  agricul- 
ture. Corn  was  then  the  staple  production.  Wheat  was  raised 
only  in  a  few  counties,  and  in  small  quantities.  Each  of  the 
three  kinds  of  plows  mentioned  was  used  in  the  corn  field.  The 
ground  was  light  and  fresh,  and  com  required  much  less  labor  to 
produce  a  tolerable  crop  than  at  this  time.  The  hoe  of  that  pe- 
rio<l  wns  a  clumsy  instrument,  and  used  for  planting,  and  the  care- 
lessness with  which  the  planting  and  covering  were  often  con- 
ducted would  render  it  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  way  the 
rows  ran.  The  most  populous  counties,  and  those  in  which  were 
the  best  farms,  then  extended  in  a  line  along  the  Mississi^)pi  river 
from  Alton  to  Cairo,  along  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Wabash  to  Craw- 
ford county,  above  Yincennes.  Along  the  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Little  Wabash,  the  settlements  were  very  scattering.  Mill& 
were  a  scarce  kind  of  machinery,  even  had  wheat  been  abundant. 
There  were  a  few  that  run  by  water,  at  a  suitable  stage,  in  Madi- 
son, St.  Clair,  Monroe  and  Eandolph  counties,  but  when  floods 
came  they  would  be  obliged  to  suspend  operation,  and  often 
vexatious  and  protracted  delays  occasioned  by  necessary  repairs 
after  the  water  receded. 

Horse  mills,  and  most  frequently  turned  w^ith  a  band  or  rope  of 
raw  hide,  were  the  more  common  machines  to  make  breadstuffs, 
and  a  "scaark"  helped  to  separate  the  bran  from  the  flour  by  hand. 
This  last  machine  was  a  deei-skin,  with  the  hair  shaved  off,  drawn 
over  a  rim  or  hoop,  and  holes  burnt  through  it  with  a  wire. 
Flour  for  the  St.  Louis  market  (in  fact  it  was  the  only  one)  was 
prej:>ared  in  this  way  by  some  of  our  enterprising  farmers.  Coe- 
val wfth  the  band  mill  was  the  large  wheel  with  cogs,  drawn  by 
horses,  running  in  a  trundle  head,  that  carried  the  stones  all 
in  IX  horizontal  position.  Next  followed  the  ox  mill,  or  the  in- 
clined plane,  which  was  brought  into  use  long  after  the  adoption 
of  the  old  state  constitution.     Before  these  mills  could  b©  con- 
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A  very  few  farmers,  in  those  early  days,  fallowed  their  wheat 
gi-oimd  in  early  summer,  by  plowing  it  immediately  after  corn 
planting,  and  opening  their  fields  for  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bors' stock  to  keep  down  the  vegetation  by  feeding.  This  land 
was  plowed  a  second  time  in  September,  and  sometimes  a  tliird 
time.  Such  farmei's  never  failed  of  having  a  good  crop  of  wheat, 
say  from  25  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  late  Risdan  Moore,  esq.,  who  lived  four  miles  east  of 
Belleville,  broke  up,  fenced  and  sowed  thirty  acres  of  wheat  on 
new  ground  in  1819.  One  of  our  oldest  citizens  informs  us  that 
he  was  there  in  1820,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  and  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  field.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  sown, 
the  wheat  harvest  of  that  year  was  a  very  prolific  one,  and 
weighed  from  66  to  69  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

The  wheat  that  year  was  covered  with  a  red  rust,  which  color- 
ed the  garments  and  annoyed  the  people  very  much  in  harvesting, 
stacking  and  threshing,  but  did  not  injure  the  grain.  Most  of 
the  wheat  then  raised  was  in  the  com  fields.  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  most  generally  in  September,  farmers 
sowed  wheat  among  the  corn,  and  plowed  it  in  lightly ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  by  our  worthy  president  that  the  weeds  were 
frequently  so  high  among  the  com,  in  consequence  of  indifierent 
cultivation,  that  they  were  compelled  to  ride  on  horseback  to  f?ow 
the  wheat.  In  spring  the  stalks  were  cut  with  a  hoe,  and  at  har- 
vest from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  was  gathered. 
This  easy  and  convenient  mode  of  farming  continued  the  custom 
of  the  country  for  many  years.  A  little  labor  produced  a  sulH- 
ciency  generally  to  supply  the  demand  ;  hence,  our  pioneer  fr.rm- 
ers  could  see  no  necessity  for  bestowing  labor  upon  ground. 
,  To  sow  th^wheat  witji  little  or  no  preparation,  was  labor  enough, 
and  com,  once  dropped  and  covered,  was  not  unfrequently  left, 
after  that,  to  take  care  of  itself. 

But  upon  inquiring  we  find  that  the  three  succeeding  years, 
1821,  '22,  '23,  the  wheat  crop  was  very  deficient.     It  was  blasted 
and  injured  with  smut,  and  had  to  be  washed  before  it  was  fit  for 
grinding.     The  three  succeeding  years  produced  tolerable  croy a 
of  wheat,  but  a  common  notion  prevailed  amongst  those  nuniSra 
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injured  and  destroyed  the  wheat  in  the  stack  and  in  the  granary. 
It  is  generally  believed  by  our  o;  -.  st  citizens  that  the  two  succes- 
sive severe  winters  of  1830  and  i.^  51  probably  destroyed  this  in- 
sect, for  it  disappeared. 

During  the  period  from  1820  to  J  830,  farms  and  farmers  in- 
creased and  a  proportionate  incrca>e  had  been  given  to  this  staple 
giain.  The  old  horse  mills  had  c:iven  place  to  ox  mills  on  the  in- 
chned  plane,  and  the  cradle  was  Rii|:[)lanting  the  sickle  in  the  fields. 
In  1830  our  old  neighbor,  the  venerable  Thomas  Harrison  and 
his  sons,  started  their  first  steam  iiiiil,  in  Belleville,  wnth  one  run  of 
buhr  stones  and  one  pair  of  corn  cr:u  kers.  Soon  after  Mr.  Richard 
Rapier,  at  that  time  one  of  our  most  enterprising  merchants  and 
business  men,  erected,  at  a  ruin')u.>  expense,  the  mill  now  owned 
by  the  Messrs.  Hinckley,  in  this  place.  Steam  mills  had  been 
frequently  attempted  in  the  st^te  ]»reviously,  but  they  proved  ru- 
inous failures.  They  were  erected  on  a  fictitious  capital,  or  by  a 
company  of  gentlemen  actuated  Ly  a  generous  motive  to  benefit 
the  public,  who  depended  on  hired  laborers  and  salaried  men 
to  manage  tlieir  business.  The  s^iceeBsful  enterprise,  however,  of 
the  Messrs.  Harrison,  demonstraVt  d  that  steam  flouring  mills  were 
profitable,  when  managed  by  the  ()\vner6  without  the  intervention 
of  clerks  and  agents.  Their  suc( ess  was  very  great,  for  in  1835 
they  put  up  the  large  brick  mill,  m  Itli  its  manufacturing  apparatus, 
by  the  creek.  This  mill,  aided  1  y  the  Rapier  mill,  gave  the 
great  impulse  to  our  farmers  to  raise  wdieat,  and  opened  the  way 
for  other  flour  manufactories  to  be  set  up  in  this  county.  But 
what  changes  have  been  made  in  our  agricultural  instruments  for 
wheat  farming !  The  "  bar  share,"  the  "  shovel  plow"  and  the 
"scooper"  have  disappeared.  Improved  plows  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned kind  were  introduced  by  6(»iae  farmers  thirty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  notice,  I  will  here  state  that  the  "  diamond  plow," 
as  it  is  called,  originated  in  St.  Clair  county.  The  late  Mr.  Moore, 
who  was  instantaneously  killed  l»,v  lightning  in  1852,  was  the  in- 
ventor; and  the  late  William  r>iidi^es,  his  neighbor,  made  the 
first  share  under  Mr.  Moore's  diivetions.  Mr.  Reuben  Ruther- 
ford, also  a  native  of  this  county,  a  self-taught  blacksmith,  took  to 
the  trade  of  manufacturing  these  kind  of  plows.     As  there  was 
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tern,  and  in  a  few  years  the  "  diamond  plow"  produced  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  revolutions  in  tilling  the  ground,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  ever  witnessed  in  the  progress  of  good  husbandry.  It 
holds  pre-eminence  in  tliis  part  of  the  state  in  the  wheat  and  corn 
fields,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  It  turns  over  a  deep  and  wide  furrow,  and  leaves  the 
ground  level. 

2d.  It  cuts  a  deeper  furrow,  with  less  motive  power,  than  any 
plow  within  our  knowledge. 

3d.  It  plows  clean  in  the  thickest  and  tallest  weeds  or  in  the 
fresh  and^rank  stubble  field  without  clogging. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  year  before  his  unfortunate  death,  invented  a 
simple  machine  to  grub  up  large  and  tall  trees,  and  small  poles. 
Its  cost  is  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  With  it  two  men  can  take 
up  a  tree  from  four  to  eighteen  (?)  inches  in  diamater,  at  the  rate 
of  one  in  five  minutes— or  on  an  average  ten  ii^an  hour — or  one 
hundred  in  a  day.  [This  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ist.— Ed.]  But  one  machine  has  ever  been  made,  and  that  is 
owned  by  the  Rev.  John  M.  Peck  and  sons.  Tliis  machine  in 
grabbing  up  our  young  timber  and  clearing  the  ground  of  all  ob- 
structions, is  an  advancement  on  the  old  mode  of  working  among 
the  stumps,  with  the  annoyance  of  sprouts  and  brushwood,  fully 
equal  to  the  diamond  plow  over  the  old  bar  share. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  which  Rev.  Mr.  Peck 
calls  "the  stump  excavator,"  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  came 
to  Illinois  with  his  father  while  a  youth.  Mr.  Bridges,  who  made 
the  first  diamond  plow,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  from 
early  life  a  resident  of  the  frontier  of  Missouri. 

At  the  point  from  wlijch  we  started,  cultivated  meadows  were 
scarcely  known.  Coarse  hay,  in  any  quantity,  could  be  gathered 
from  the  prairies,  and  the  wild  range  furnished  abundant  food  for 
stock  in  winter  as  well  as  summer.  Many  of  our  old  citizens  re- 
collect when  wild  horses  were  foimd  on  the  American  bottom,  and 
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to  convince  our  old  fashioned  farmers,  who  had  been  accnstomed 
to  the  "  range,"  that  any  profits  could  be  gained  by  ef»stly  and 
mixed  blood.  Some  made  the  experiment  and  gained  but  little 
because  they  neglected  the  essential  thing  in  all  such  improve- 
ments— ^keeping  their  stock  within  inclosures,  and  in  fewer  num- 
bers, and  in  fall  and  regular  feeding.  The  change  in  the  habits, 
the  quality  and  the  protit  of  swine,  was  the  most  striking  and  con- 
vincing to  our  farmers,  and  the  most  rapid  improvement  was  made 
in  this  species  of  stock." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  early  failures  in  cultiva- 
ted grasses,  from  neglect  and  underseeding,  and  the  abundant 
success  of  deep  culture,  full  seeding,  destruction  of  all  noxious 
weeds,  and  even  the  manuring  of  meadows.  Timothy,  sown  at  the 
rate  ot*  twelve  quarts  to  the  acre,  at  the  time  of  putting  in  wheat, 
in  September,  usually  yields  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  tons 
per  acre,  and  may  be  kept  up  for  many  years;  whereas,  that  but 
lightly  seeded  never  thickens,  and  when  on  poor,  hai*d  or  sandy 
land,  must  be  a  failure. 


TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

The  editor  regrets  that  none  other  than  a  newspaper  account  of 
the  fair  of  1856  has  been  presented  as  a  report  from  this  old  and 
respectable  society,  for  the  last  two  years.  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  Plaindealer.  The  fair,  for  1856,  was  held  at 
Tremont,  Sept.  24th  and  25th.     Number  of  entries,  495. 

Tremont,  Tazewell  county^  Sepl,^  1856. 

The  committee  on  farms  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  re- 
port: On  the  7th  day  of  July  last  year's  committee  met  at  Tremont, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  farms  presented  for  premiums  to 
the  agricultural  society  of  Tazewell  county. 

The  first  farm  examined  was  owned  by  Mr.  Alfred  Norris,  in 
sec.  17,  T.  24,  R.  3,  consisting  of  fifty  acres. 

This  farm,  the  owner  informed  us,  had,  up  to  that  date,  been 
cultivated  by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  a  hand  two  months. 

On  this  farm  we  found  about  30  acres  of  corn,  well  cultivated, 
3-4  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  about  10  acres  of  pasture  and  6  of 
mpadow — iho.  meadow  and  nasture  both  noor.     There  ifl  on  this 
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fences  not  in  good  repair,  and  the  garden  decidedly  in  bad  order. 
The  barn  and  out-house8,  together  with  the  dwelling,  eliowed  a 
want  of  care  not  commendable  in  rural  life.  AVe  saw  with  gratifica- 
tion that  the  year"*s  wockI  was  prepared.  Upon  the  whole,  your 
committee  could  not  recommend  said  farm  as  deserving  the  first 
or  second  premium. 

The  next  farm  examined  by  your  committee  is  owned  by  Moses 
Morse,  situated  in  sec.  21,  T.  24, 4  W.,  containing  160  acres.  We 
found  about  foily  acres  of  this  under  cultivation  ;  the  balance  in 
wood  land  and  wood  land  pasture.  This  farm  has  been  cultiva- 
ted by  two  young  men  and  one  elderly  gentleman  of  about  sixty 
years  of  age. 

On  this  farm  we  found  two  dwelling  houses  in  good  repair,  each 
with  a  cellar  u/ider  it,  one  good  cistern,  good  wells  with  pumps  in 
them ;  forty  bearing  apple  trees,  in  good  condition  for  this  season; 
one  barn  and  cattle  shed,  a  work  shop  and  tool  house  and  carriage 
house,  a  corn  bam,  with  a  wagon  house ;  a  good  j)ig  sty  and  a 
brood  of  hogs. 

This  farm  is  divided  into  six  lots,  besides  the  yards  about  the 
house  and  garden.  AVe  here  found  about  30  acres  of  corn  in  good 
tilth,  six  acres  of  good  meadow,  a  few  acres  of  spring  wheat  and 
oats,  not  good. 

Here,  also,  we  found  abundance  of  wood  prepai-ed  for  the  year ; 
the  fences  and  gates  in  good  order,  and  all  the  buildings  decidedly 
nea-t. 

Your  committee  would  do  injustice  to  themselves  and  the  so- 
ciety, should  they  neglect  to  bear  testimony  to  the  neat  and  or- 
derly manner  in  which  everything  upon  the  inside  of  these 
dwellings  is  conducted.  The  lady  of  the  house  informed  us  that 
she  had  the  milk  of  six  cows,  and  showed  us  her  dairy  rooms. 
Here  we  found  that  industry,  skill  and  economy  were  beautifully 
blended.  Nothing  can  be  more  commendable  in  or  about  a  farm 
house  than  good  housewifery,  a  science,  we  regret  to  say,  of  which 
too  many  wives  and  daughters  are  sadly  deficient. 
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* 

Treasurer — J.  L.  Hayward. 
Secretary — Setb  Talbot,  jr. 

Executive  Committee — P.-Menard,  A.  Spcrry,  Wm.  R.  Lack- 
land, Daniel  Trail,  R.  W.  Briggs,  C.  Crandall  and  Nathan  Dillon. 

SETII  TALBOT,  Jk.,  Secretary. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

To  John  A.  Kennicott,  Cor,  Sec^y  State  J9g^l  Society : 
■  Sir — In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  our  constitution,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Union 
county,  assembled  at  the  Baptist  church,  in  Jonesboro,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  A.  D.  1855,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety 
of  forming  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical pursuits. 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Condon,  Hon.  Samuel  Hunsaker  was  unani- 
mously chosen  chairman,  and  C.  G.  Flaeegle,  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  (by  request)  briefly  explained 
by  Dr.  Condon,  and  he  followed  by  Hon.  Jno.  Dougherty  and 
H.  W.  Webb,  esq.,  both  of  whom  entertained  the  audience  with 
clear,  eloquent  and  lucid  addresses,  in  which  they  vividly  por- 
trayed the  many  advantages  likely  to  inure  to  agricultural  and 
mechanical  industry  by  combination  as  a  society.  After  which, 
twenty-seven  names  were  handed  in  as  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Thereupon,  on  motion  of  S.  S.  Condon,  the  constitution  recom- 
mended to  coimty  societies,  and  found  in  the  "Transactions"  of 
tlie  state  agricultural  society,  was  unanimously  adopted,  "v^r- 
batim  et  literatim^ 

The  follo^ving  oflScers  were  elected : 

President — George  Hunsaker. 
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At  a  snbscqncnt  meeting,  held  on  lOth  of  May,  it  wa8  agreed 
i  -)  hold  the  first  annual  fair  at  Jonesboro,  on  the  24th  and  26tU 
di.ys  of  Septeiiibeiv  and  a  committee  was  formed  for  the  selection 
of  suitable  grounds,  and  for  fixing  sheds,  taboos,  stalls,  etc.  And 
[Messrs  Grear  6:  Co.,  jewelers  and  watchmakers,  were  empowered 
to  buy  the  neees-:iry  plate,  books,  &c.,  for  the  nse  of  the  society, 
to  bo  awarded  as  ]>reuiiuins.  Jacob  Hillman,  George  Kimmell, 
jr.,  Isaac  N.  Alhriir'it,  and  T.  C.  James  were  appointed  general 
superintendents  of  the  fair  grounds,  with  power  to  emply  police 
force  and  gate  keepers. 

A  fine  piece  of  ground,  adjoining  the  town,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose,  being  well  supplied  with  fine  forest 
trees  for  shade,  and  plenty  of  spring .  water,  was  tendered  the 
society  by  the  kindness  of  Paul  Frick,  esq.,  and  accepted.  This 
^Tound  was  beautii'ully  laid  out,  and  every  necessary  building, 
stall,  shed,  table,  secretary's  office,  &c.,  &c.,  erected  by  the  gene- 
ral superintendents,  t'^  whom  great  praise  is  certainly  due,  for  the 
spirited  manner  they  performed  their  duties  throughout  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fair. 

The  2J:th  and  2oth  days  of  September,  were  ushered  in  apparent- 
ly for  the  express  purpose  of  a  holiday  or  jubilee — ^for  finer  weather 
could  not  have  been  ihisired.  The  attendance  at  the  fair  was  va- 
riously estimated  at  fjoni  3,500  to  5,000.  The  deportment  of  the 
vast  assembly  was  orderly,  and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  this  (to  us  of 
Egypt)  novel  exliihition,  with  a  zest,  which  was  shown  in  the 
sparkling  eyes  and  brilliant  smiles  of  the  /air  as  well  as  the  merry 
ringing  laugh  of  the  coarser  j^art  of  the  assembly. 

T.  O.  Baird,  esrj.,  of  Cairo,  delivered  a  fine,  eloquent  and  logi- 
cal address  at  the  opening,  on  the  first  day,  and  Semple  Parks, 
esq.,  of  Jonesboro,  entertained  the  immense  crowd  from  the 
stand  on  the  second  day,  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  services  of  the  Jonesboro  brass  band  were  in  requisition 
during  the  whole  time,  and  nobly  did  theyacauit  themaplvAfl.  ma- 
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P'-i-t  I  ycir  old  Durham  bull,  "  BeMdere,"  Robert  S.  Rcj-noldB, $2  00 

best  2  war  old  Durluim  heifer,  **  **  2  00 

Hosl  1  year  old       *  *  *  *  *  *  * «  1  00 

BeKt  calf  of  any  blood,  J.  Y.  VancJl, 1  iX> 

Bt  bt  cow  of  u\\  age,  Paul  Frick, S  00 

HcHt  mucking  colt,         **        ** 100 

^^icardiug  committee. — Jno.  Vaucil,  Geo.  Eammcii,  D.  Green. 

CLASS  B. 

HOESE8. THIRTY  ONE   ENTRIES. 

Best  4  vears  a!»d  upurards,  *' Hercules,"  Bennett  &  Scott, Certificate  and  5  00 

Second  best,  T.  J.  llesw, 1  00 

Mk\<.  :i  year  old  stiillion,  Caleb  Ilartlinc, 2  00 

B  ;st  mare  of  Rn\  aze,  Wm.  Eaves, S  00 

Be  t  three  year  old  fitly,  Alexander  Uileman, 2  00 

h^  cond  best  JJ  year  old  filly,  Samuel  Brown, 60 

U- HI  2  yt'ar  oM  fiily,  Ben.  DeWitt 100 

Best  1  year  o^d  ully,  Caleb  Hartline, .^ 1  00 

Scond  bcrtt,  I.sj'jtc  Liitor, 60 

Brsi  8ueking  cult,  Ctd^b  Hnrtline, 1  00 

Bent  pair  of  m'ltch  hurri*  8  for  Uaroesa,  Geo.  W.  Oirich, 3  00 

Best  geldiuii,  Timothy  Goddard, 2  00 

Best  saddle  horse,  Daniel  Kinimell, 1  00 

CummUtte, — Cad  worth  Harrison,  L.  P.  Wilcox,  John  More- 
land,  NeeiUiam  Wyggs,  Christian  Hileman. 

CLASS  C. 

BUEEP    AND   GOATS.— ONE   ENTRY. 
Host  pair  goat;*,  D.  D.  Kendlcroan,  . .  .• $1  00 

Cofnmiit^^ — Edmund  Davis,  George  Bean,  Daniel  Bevil. 

CLASS  D. 

8WTNB.— FOUR   ENTRIES. 

\,\\'%  *\,  hag  of  any  blood,  Ben.  L.  Wiley, 2  00 

Bc'-t  Uificld  boar,  Bt-nnett  ^P  Scott,  .., 1  00 

^0:51  Iri.oh  Kr  izicr  :<ow,  B^^nneit  &  Scott, . « 1  00 

'w  .  T».  u.v;_  K,.^^  Sr<»nhftn  Guram.  ., 1  00 
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B''9i  k'nd  of  corn,  Ben.  Tancil, $  1  (  o 

Be?t  buahel  of  rye,       *  *  .'»o 

Best  bunhel  of  barley,  David  Cmver, 1  Oo 

Bt'rt  bushel  of  oata,  Yoimg  J.  Vancil, 6t) 

Ht'-t  bushel  of  red  wheat,  Jaa  Norton, 1  00 

Be^r  bushel  white  wheat,  Daniel  fCimmell, 1  (>(' 

Bent  bubhcl  millet,  Joliii  T.  Drnning, 1  CO 

Commitiee. — Jacob  Kend'eman,  John  E.  Naill,  UiUiiel  S.  Da- 
vie, H.  J.  Walker,  Willis  WiUai-d. 

CLASS  F. 

POULTRY — ELEVEN  ENTRIES, 

Best  pair  of  Shanglciif,  -Ir.^Mb  Hilemao,  first  premium, %t  ro 

Second  lient,  Hunry  Osu  'M 50 

Bei»t  pair  Polnnds  H*  r  ;  y  Oswald, 1  (H^ 

Best  pair  dinvrhillij,  fiooge  Vancil, 50 

Beit  pair  Si»aiii«»h  jrnlnoMS,  J.  K.  Walton,  . 1  oO 

B»^3t  lot  baim.Tm,  Uctnett  9l  Scott G'' 

Discretionary  j  v  niium  to  H.  Oswald,  for  lot  of  chickens,  Shanghai  tuA  I'oIhihI,  1  0(> 

0}mfftitf*>e. — J.  W.  McCIui-e,  J.  K.  Walton,  Henry  Oswald 
Jas.  Walker. 

CLASS  G. 

FKUITS. 

Best  busht  i  of  apples,  W.  WiUard, 1 1  00 

Second  !><*&,  vVm.  Eimmell, 60 

Best  and  gn-  icosc  variety  of  apples,  Jos.  Norton, 1  oi> 

Second  be-t,  K.  B  Collins, 60 

B"8t  buFlit'l  of  dried  apples,  Ben.  Vancil, W' 

Best  I)»abell'i  grapes,  very  fine,  W.  Wiilard I  <  o 

Sigergnn  &  Bro.,  of  St.  Louis,  had  on  the  ji^ound  46  varieties 
of  apples  on  exhibition,  but  not  entered  for  pren>imr.. 
Committee, — Joseph  Norton,  Ben.  Vancil,  J.  Toler. 

CLASS  H. 

MANUFACTURES,  AC. — ^THIBTY-6IX  ENTI11K6. 
Be»»t  two  hor^c  plow,  Add  Cruise, ♦  : 
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Best  quilt,  Ifn.  H.  Oswald, $1  00 

hi'st  coverlet,  Mrs.  J.  Seelej, 1  00 

Jiti  t  ten  yardt*  jeaos,  home  manufacture,  Mra.  G.  Iluu.^ukcr, 1  00 

Bt'st  made  shirt,  Miss  Emma  Roberdon, 1  00 

Beat  pair  wool  sooks,  Miss  Mary  Wagoner,  60 

Commitiee^ — A.  G.  Kimler,  Paul  Frick,  Joliu  JRinehart,  A.  J. 
Nimmo,  Joshua  Roberts. 

CLASS  J. 

PAlIfTINGS — ^NINETEEN  E^'TrwIES. 

Best  painting  in  oil,  J.  H.  Smith, 1 1  00 

Best  water  colors,  Miss  Lizzie  Thornton, 1  '"^ 

Best  pencil  drawing,  Helen  Dougherty, 1  0* 

Best  specimens  in  graining  mahogany,  J.  Meyer, 1  Oo 

Best  artificial  flowers,  Mias  Cordelia  Marshall, 1  ("^ 

Best  pair  lamp  m»tfl,  Miss  Era  Kratzinger, « 50 

Best  net  tidy,  Mre.  Evans,  (70  years  of  age,) ....  1  Oo 

Best  tidies,  Miss  M.  Oswald, 1  OO 

Best  ottaman,  Mrs.  F.  WiUard, 1  00 

Best  card  baslcet,  Miss  Louisa  Frick, 50 

Best  needle  work,  (skirt,)  Mrs.  C.  D.  Finch,  Cairo, 1  00 

Best  mahogeoy  imitation,  J.  Moyer, 1  00 

Ct/mmiitu — Hugh  McVean  and  lady,  Mrs.  O.  Benson,  C.  G. 
Simouf  and  lady,  John  Great,  James  J.  Ilunsaker,  Miss  S.  G. 
Nojes. 

CLASS  K. 

FARM  PBODtTOTS — SIXTEEN  E^'T^JES. 

Best  honey,  Sam.  Hunsaker, • $  1  o 

Best  Lima  beans,  W.  Willard, 6<' 

Best  homemade  soap,  Mrs.  D.  H.  Kendleman, 4 60 

Best  bushel  onions,  Ben.  YancU, 50 

Best  quince  preserves,  Mrs.  J.  Roberts, « . .  60 

Best  cake,  Mins  Emma  Roberson, • i 60 

Best  loaf  bread,  Mrs.  SamL  Ilunsaker, 1  00 

Best  ten  pounds  butter,  Mrs.  John  Yancil, 1  00 

Bebt  pumpkins,  Sam.  James, 5o 

Ben  beets,  Benj.  Vancll, 60 
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Best  three  years  old  jennet,  R.  S.  Reynolds, $2  00 

Best  siuidlc  mule,  John  Moreland, 2  00 

Committee — Caleb  Frick,  G.  W.  Harris,  J.  V.  Brooks,  Thos. 
J.  Finley,  Larkin  F.  Brooks. 

CLASS  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES THIRTY  ENTRIES. 

Best  wheelbarrow,  John  Rinehart, $100 

Second  best,  Paul  Frick, 60 

Best  lot  hammers,  J.  Rinehart, 8  00 

Best  coffoe  dredge,  J.  Q.  Searls. 50 

Fool  puzzler,  (in  glass  bottle,)  Paul  Friok, 60 

Best  unned  kip  skin,  J.  C.  Batson, « .  .^ 60 

Sample  ofbiick,  H.  G.  Cline,   60 

Best  watermelon,  J.  S.  Kendleman, 60 

Second  best,  Calvin  THpp, 29 

Bett  flour  barrel,  Jas.  R.  Lee, 25 

Best  irourds  and  citrons,  Wiliion  Lingle, 25 

lUsi  lot  turnips,  J.  Seoley , 25 

Be>t  throe  crochet  collftr.-*.  Miss  M.  Oswald, 60 

Best  omhroidery,  Miss  E.  Roberson, 1  00 

Bcht  homemade  dress  pattern,  Mrs.  C.  Moore, 50 

Best  cotton  cloth,  Mrs.  C.  Moore 60 

Beet  piece  home-made  flannel,  Y.  J.  Vancil, 60 

Bestpaiinel  door,  B.  F.  Mangold, • 1  00 

Beet  piece  cotton  lace,  Mrs.  T.  Cox, 50 

Best  and  lnr^est  black  bear,  F.  Shnfer, 25 

Best  two  horse  cultivator,  J.  Norton, 60 

Bept  ban«^l,  Pi>hon  &  Standinp, 60 

Best  barrel  whue  wheat  flour,  Dishon  &  Standing,  Cairo  city  mills, 2  00 

Best  datruerrean  i*pocimens,  J.  W.  McClurc, 60 

Committee. — Jacob  Grear,  C,  G.  Flaugh,  Isaac  Tinsley,  Benja- 
min F.  Hunsaker,  Jolin  B.  Jones. 

CLASS  K. 

PLOWIS^G  MATCH — TWO  ENTRIES. 
Flrt"t  premium,  J.  Hileman, 110  00 

Commitlet — J.  C.  Hunsaker,  Ilenry  Mangold,  James  Graver. 

Owinof  to  want  of  time  few  entries  were  made  ;  but  the  exhibi- 
tion of  many  things  was  large  and  very  splendid. 

Sigerson  &  Bro.,  of  St.  Louis,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of 
winter  and  fall  apples,  embracing  some  46  varieties,  and  a  fine 
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A  collection  of  the  relics  of  the  aborigines  found  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  on  exhibition  by  W.  Willard,  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  all. 

The  concliological  collection  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Hacker  was  well  ar- 
ranged and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 

The  geological  cabinet  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Condon,  embracing,  as  it  did, 
a  great  many  curious  fossils,  besides  a  variety  of  minerals,  &c.,. 
was  very  interesting. 

Some  fine  grapes,  both  native  and  foreign,  were  on  exhibition, 
and  especially  the  Isabella,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Willard,  proved 
conclusively  that  this  region  is  well  suited  to  grape  culture. 

I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  t-uit  no  finer  collection  of 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  ever  was  brought  together,  and  it 
will  not  be  considered  boastin;^-  to  .ay  that  the  saniple  of  white 
wheat,  to  which  was  awarded  th'»  lirst  i^remium,  and  which  was 
raised  by  Diiniel  Kimmell,  ol'  t-ils  county,  was  sent  to  the  state 
fair  at  Alton,  and  there  receive. i  die  first  premium  of  $5  for  best 
bushel  wheat,  and  at  the  Mi--i-  ippi  Valley  fair,  at  St.  Louis,  the 
same  wheat  was  awarded  the  tir.-t  preiuium  of  $10,  showing  that 
Mr.  Kimmell  is  the  best  wheat  grower  in  the  west,  at  least,  if  not 
in  the  world. 

The  temple  of  art,  filled  with  choice  paintings,  in  oil  and  wa- 
ter colors,  beside  the  splendid  collection  of  watches  and  jev.elry, 
of  Messrs.  Grear  iSc  Co.,  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
all,  as  was  evinced  by  its  being  filled  from  morning  until  night, 
by  crowds. 

In  a  word,  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  vast 
assembly — not  an  accident  of  any  kind. 

The  premiums  were  given  out  from  the  stand,  by  the  presidenf, 
and  all  left  for  home,  fully  determined  to  do  evcu  better  next 
year. 

•  The  society  numbered  260  members,  and  there  was  taken  in  at 
the  gates  some  $500  for  entrance  fees — added  to  the  amount  for 
membership — making  some  $750;  whidi  was  amply  «uflScient  to 
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Note. — We  had  bears,  foxes,  raccoons,  opossums,  rattlesnakes, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  &c.,  on  exhibition,  which  I  forgot  to  notice  in 
the  ])roper  place.  S.  S.  C. 


WABASH  COUNTY. 

McLeary'^  Bluff,  Wabash  County,  ) 
March  4ih,  1856.      \ 
De.  John  A.  KKNNicorr,        ' 

Corresponding  Seen  tar .;  Ills,  Slate  Agricxdlural  Society: 
Deab  Sir — Annexed  p1t':i><'    find    preamble   and  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  tlio  AVabat^h  County  Agriciiltui'al  Society, 
on  March  3d  inst. 

1  remain  yours,  res]  ectfully, 

JOS.  C.  ORTII,  Corresponding  Secretary^ 

Whereas  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  holding  of  the  fiiirs  of  the 
state  agricultural  society  has  done  much  towards  infusing  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  emulation  over  the  entire  state,  but  more  par- 
ticularly so  over  a  section  of  country  immediately  around  the 
location  of  such  fair;  and  whereas  Southern  Illinois,  by  nature 
blessed  with  a  superior  soil  and  climate,  anjd  ^bounding  in  all  the 
elements  of  true  wealth  and  greatness,  is.  still  iij.  the  back  ground 
in  many  of  the  developments  of  her  natural  fertility  and  interual 
greatness,  owing  mainly  to  the  apafchy  and  v^ant  of  enterprise  of 
her  inhabitants ;  therefore, 

Be  it  re<iolredy  That  in  the  opinion  of'  tht  Hicuibcrs  of  this  sooietv  much  good  would 
result  to  the agricultuml  inUre-ts  ol  tha  statq  at  l;irg'',  but  more  particularly  to  SouUb^ 
em  nilnois,  bj  the  holding  of  the  iipxt  state  fair  at  some  southerji  and.  oasU^  accessi- 
ble point,  by  enabling  the  farmers  of  that  section  of  th«  state  to  vi»it  the  fair  and 
witness  an  exhibition  1o  tbem  of  much  interebt,  but  of  wbkU  they  have  heretofore 
been  dcptived,  by  being  loo  ikrrempved  from  ihenu 

Resolved,  That  we  express  imr  decided  preference  ia  favor  of  holding  the  next  state 
fkir  at  Salem,  in  Murioa^  county. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  ef  this  preamble  and  rcpolullonB  be  communicated  to  the 
corresponding  at  cretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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Wesley — J.  Frazer,  D.  Willard,  A.  Warner. 
Reed— J.  Killpatrick,  M.  T.  Tilden,  H.  Campbell. 
Wilton— J.  M.  Kibbon,  W.  T.  Kelson,  H.  Kelsey. 
Jackson — Geo.  Liuebarger,  J.  Sawyer,  J.  Yumwalt. 
Florence — J.  Linebarger,  W.  W.  Monteith,  J.  Shoemaker. 
Trenton— S.  E.  Bowen,  Clark  Baker,  E.  Bailey. 
Eockville — J.  C.  Mai-tin,  M.  Forbes,  M.  Slireffler. 
Sherburne— J.  Hamilton,  R.  Segar,  E.  Hathaway. 
Bourbonais — D.  Van  Meter,  N.  Vesseur,  J.  W.  Smith. 
•   Momence — N.  Messenger,  J.  l^erry,  W.  A.  Chatlield. 

The  first  fair  was  held  at  Joliet,  October  6th,  1852.  As  a  first 
effort,  it  was  very  good,  and  in  some  of  the  departments  the  exhi- 
bition would  compare  favorably  with  any  other  county  in  the  state. 
The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  G.  D.  A.  Parks.  At 
tliis  fair  the  ofilcers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  chosen,  viz  ; 

Presidenf — Robert  Stevens,  Joliet. 

Pice  Presidents — Leander  Hamlin,  J.  Shoemaker,  B.  F.  Rus- 
sell and  D.  Van  Meter. 

Secretary — D.  C.  Young. 

Jlssistant  Secretary — R.  E.  Barber. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Richardson. 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  were  unanimously  re- 
elected. 

The  second  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October, 
1853,  at  Lockport.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  G.  A. 
Gooding,  esq.  A  shoil  notice  of  this  fair,  taken  from  the  Lock- 
port  Telegraph,  accompanied,  also,  by  extracts  from  Mr.  Gooding's 
address,  will  be  found  by  referring  to  page  265,  of  first  volume  of 
Transactions  lUmois  State  Agricultural  Society.  At  this  fair  the 
officers  elected  by  the  society,  for  the  coming  year,  were: 

President — Leander  Hamlin,  Plainfield. 

Vice  President — Hiram  Norton,  Lockport 

Secretary — R.  E.  Barber,  Joliet. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  Richardson,  Joliet. 

Executive  Committee—  digitized  by  GoOglc 

Du  Page — ^H.  Boardman,  R.  W.  Smith,  J.  L.  Alexander. 
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Homer — R.  Jennison,  A.  Collins,  George  Garden. 
New  Lenox — J.  C.  Kercheval,  William  Ferguson,  P.  Link. 
Frankfort— J.  W.  Smith,  A.  Dowoy,  William  Blaisdell. 
Manhattan — John  Yonng,  Clark  Baker,  M.  Eerrigan. 
Green  Garden — J.  N.  Beniis,  J.  M.  Green,  C.  Bettys. 
Carey: — Jesse  Biekel,  Wm.  Pollock,  S.  W.  Cooper, 
Crete— A,  Wilder,  E.  W.  Beach,  VVillard  Wood. 
Wilton— W.  T.  Nelson,  L.  O'Conner,  II.  Harvey. 
Florence— R,  H.  Nott,  W.  W.  Monteith,  S.  Morey. 
Wesley — II.  Warner,  Wm.  Goodwin,  John  Ritchey. 
Reed— T.  T.  Tilden,  J.  Killpatriok,  Wm.  McGinnis. 
Wilmington — F.  Mitchell,  P.  Stewart,  N.  N.  Osborne, 
Jackson — Wra.  Cotton,  Geo.  Linebai^er,  S.  Johnson. 
Troy— J.  T.  Randall,  J.  Dillon,  C.  Thornton. 

Channahan — P.  McCowan, Daily,  J.  O.  Knapp. 

Joliet — Robert  Stevens,  Wm.  Hadsall,  D.  Richards. 

The  third  annual  fair  of  this  society  was  held  at  Lockport,  12th 
and  13th  October,  1854.  The  weather,  on  both  of  these  days,  as 
well  as  on  the  one  previous,  was  very  unfavorable,  being  rainy. 
The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  usual,  nor  the  display  of  arti- 
cles or  animals  so  extensive  as  the  year  before.  There  were, 
however,  many  fine  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  exhibited, 
with  numerous  coops  of  fowls  of  the  finest  varieties.  The  display 
of  agricultural  implements  was  rather  limited,  though  what  w^ere 
shown  were  of  the  finest  finish,  and  reflected  great  credit  upon 
the  mechanics  who  produced  them.  The  ladies'  department  was 
not  so  well  represented  as  on  similar  oc-casions  ;  but  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity  adorned  the  hall  of  ex 
hibition.    Hon.  S.  W.  Randall  delivered  an  address  to  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  the  society  proceeded  to  the  se- 
lection of  officers,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
named  gentlemen : 

President — A.  S.  Anderson,  Lockport. 

Vice  President — John  Young,  Manhattan. 

Secretary— B.  F.  Russell,  Homer. 

Treasurer— Bqh^,  Richardson,  Joliet.  ^'Q' '^^^  ^y  GoOgle 
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vras  by  far  the  largest  that  ever  came  together,  ofi  any  occasion 
of  the  kind,  since  the  organization  of  the  society.  The  display  in 
every  department,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  superior  to 
any  of  our  former  fairs ;  but  still  not  what  our  county  should  do, 
possessing  such  ample  material  as  she  does  for  making  a  splendid 
exhibition.    - 

The  entries  at  this  fair  were  as  follows  : 

Of  horses,  47 ;  mules  and  asses,  7 ;  cattle,  59  ;  sheep,  40 ;  coarse 
manufactured  articles,  45 ;  hogs,  2 ;  coops  of  fowls,  5 ;  fruit,  7 ; 
garden  vegetables,  10 ;  dairy  produce,  9 ;  [flowers,  7 ;  ladies' 
work,  65 ;  ornamental  pictures,  daguerreotypes,  &:c.,  17.  Totals 
320. 

There  were  numerous  animals  and  articles  exhibited  on  tlie 
grounds  and  in  the  hall,  which  were  not  registered;  and^  conse- 
quently, did  not  compete  for  premiums. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  all  of  the  cattle  registered 
were  of  the  finest  breeds,  embracing  the  finest  of  the  herds  of 
Geo.  Barnett,  Robert  Milne  and  others.  The  sheep  exhibited 
were  but  samples  of  the  many  numerous  fine  flocks  of  French  and 
Spanish  merinos,  of  which  this  county  can  boast.  The  great 
number  of  fine  horses  exhibited  called  forth  expressions  of  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  both  from  strangers  and  residents.  The 
mechanical  department  of  this  county,  though  it  was  not  repre- 
sented in  all  its  varied  branches,  was  well  sustained  in  all  the 
coarser  and  heavier  work,  sucli  as  farming  implements,  wagons, 
carriages,  buggies,  &c.  In  this  line  of  business  our  coimty  is  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  the  many  beautiful  specimens  of  shop  work  ex. 
hibited  convinced  every  beholder  that  the  mechanics  of  Will  coun- 
ty are  perfect  masters  of  their  trades.  The  principal  exhibitors  of 
buggies,  wagons,  &c.,  were  Phillips  &  Waterman,  of  Lockport. 
Of  farmers'  implements,  John  Lane,  jr.,  Lockport ;  Cagwin  ik 
Jones,  Joliet ;  and  Shrefller  &  Yandersoll,  Plainfield. 

The  large  number  of  ladies  in  attendance,  with  the  various  sam- 
T)le8  of  domestic  and  fancv  work,  bv  them  exhibited,  testified  in 
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President — Joliu  Youiig,  Manhattan. 
Vice  President — Alvali  Culver,  Plainfield; 
Secretary — K.  B.  Harrington,  Lockport. 
Treasurer — Beuj.  Richai'dson,  Joliet. 
An  executive  committee  was  chosen,  as  follows : 
Wheatland — Alonzo  Eay,  A.  S.  Thomas,  Geo.  A.  Wheelei*.- 
Dn  Page— A.  C.  Paxon,  li.  W.  Killmer,  H.  G.  Freeman. 
Plainfield — Gyms  Ashley,  E.  J.  Wood,  Joel  Dillman* 
Lockport — Warren  Ilawley,  Geo.  Mess,  Jacob  Smiths 
Homer — A.  G.  Rowley,  A.  B.  Brooks,  Ira  Austin. 
Jackson — D.  B.  Cagwin,  Geo.  Linebarger,  E.  B*  Gratis* 
Crete — Merril  Kyle,  William  llewcs,  Wilson  Phelps. 
Wilton — Wm.  Nelson,  David  Dancer,  J.  Harvey. 
Florence — J.  Shoemaker,  N.  N.  Osborne,  S.  Morey. 
Washington — Joseph  Waite,  Aaron  Johnston,  John  Sollett* 
Joliet — Wm.  Hadsell,  II.  D.  Higinbotham,  D.  C.  Young. 
Reed— R.  S.  Noble,  Wm.  McGinnis,  T.  T.  Tilden. 
New  Lenox — J.  C.  Kercheval,  Wm«  Gouger,  Abram  Francis* 
Frankfort — Chauncey  Carpenter,  W.  B.  Owen.  W.  B*  Cleve- 
land. 
Manhattan — Clark  Baker,  Martin  Berrigan,  Hiram  Olney. 
Green  Garden — G.  M.  Green,  A.  A.  Angel,  Noah  Johnston* 
Carey*— Geo.  Baker,  S.  W.  CoopePj  G.  W.  Gaines* 
Wilmington — Peter  Stewart,  A.  J.  Mclntyre,  A.  W.  Bowen. 
Troy — C.  Thornton,  B.  Yanallstyne,  H.  G.  Moore. 
Channahan — Peter  McCowan,  J.  B.  Schermerhorn,  H.  Alt- 
house. 
Wesley — ^Harvey  Warner,  E.  W.  Jones,  John  Frazer. 

'     I  am  yom^  respectfully, 

R.  B.  HARRINGTON, 
,£;a!?*  Besides  the  encouragement  given  to  the  societies,  I  find 
there  is  a  benefit  conferred  on  publishers,  manufactures,  etc.,  by 
giving  local  lists  of  active  and  intelligent  agriculturists. 

J.  A.  Ki 
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all  circumstances.  From  another  source,  we  are  informed  tliat 
the  number  of  entries  was  831.  Total  receipts  $2,000 — against 
C80  entries,  and  about  SljOOO  receipts,  the  year  previous. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  following  notice  has  been  found  in 
the  Prairie  Farmer,  and  we  conclude  that  the  managers  liad  dis- 
covered the  fact,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  holding  the  state  fair, 
and  altered  their  own  appointments  accordingly : 

We  have  received  the  list  of  premiums,  with  the  names  of 
awarding  committees,  for  the  third  annual  fair  of  the  Winnebago 
County  Agricultural  Society,  to  l>e  held  in  the  city  of  Kockford, 
the  last  week  in  September,  1856.  Exhibition  days — Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  23d,  24th  and  25th. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are — 

President — H.  P.  Sloan,  Winnebago. 

Vice  Presidtni — Horace  Starkey,  Butler. 

Secretary — Robert  Ogilby,  Rockford. 

Treasurer — H.  R.  Enoch,  Guilford. 

(hrresponding  Secretary — E.  W.  Blaisdell,  jr.,  Rockford. 

Recording  Secretary — M.  B.  Derrick,  Rockford. 

Directors — Robert  J.  Cross,  Roscoe  ;  R.  II.  Saunders,  Lysan- 
der ;  Horace  Miller,  New  Milford ;  Milton  Kilbum,  Rockford ; 
Lewis  Owen,  Owen. 

Committee  on  Stocky  Farming  Utensils^  Carriages^  fFagonsy 
4"C. — Horace  Miller,  R.  H.  Saunders,  MUton  Kilburn. 

Committee  on  Donustic  Manufactures — Horace  Starkey,  Lewis 
Owen,  Robert  Ogilby. 

The  committee  on  stock  and  domestic  manufactures  constitute 
the  executive  committee. 
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of  Du  Page;  K  Overman,  of  FuItoD  ;  S.  Shaw,  of  Tazewell ;  W. 
H.  Manu,  of  McLean;  O.  B.  Galusha,  of  Kendall;  and  Wm. 
Stewart,  of  Adams,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  committee  having  retired  for  the  purpose,  retmned  with 
the  following  report : 

For  President— E.  S.  Ilnll,  of  Alton. 

Fur  Vice  Presidents — R-.  W.  Hunt,  Naperyille,  second  district ; 
F.  R.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  third  district ;  L.  Shaw,  Fremont, 
fourth  district;  S.  Franci^i,  Springfield,  fifth  district;  Wm.  Stew- 
art, Payson,  sixth  district;  Dr.  Kile,  Paris,  seventh  district;  J. 
P.  Reynolds,  Salem,  eighth  district ;  A.  Bainbridge,  Jonesboro, 
ninth  district. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  E.  Starr^  Alton. 

(  orresponding  Secretary — O.  B.  Galusha,  Lisbon,  Kendall 
county. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary — F.  R.  Phoenix,  Bloomington. 

Treasurer — B.  F.  Long,  Alton. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  named  were,  on 
motion,  duly  elected  to  the  offices  for  which  they  were  nominatei 

The  president.  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  then  took  his  seat  and  returned 
his  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  lie  felt  that  this 
day  a  new  era  in  horticulture  had  commenced — the  fiat  had  gone 
forth  that  the  people  should  be  aroused  to  a  subject  so  replete 
with  interest,  one  which  appealed  to  their  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
one  which  appealed  to  them  pecuniarily  ;  indeed,  one  which  stood 
scarcely  second  to  any  other  interest  in  our  state.  He  felt  proud 
to  be  the  humble  instrument  in  the  l^ands  of  otters  to  aid  in  car- 
rying out  this  work. 

Upon  motion  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Long,  the  secretary  was  authorized 
to  procure  the  necessary  books  and  blanks  for  the  ^se  of  the  ofii- 
cers  of  the  society.  O.  B.  Galusha,  from  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare business,  presented  the  following  report;  which  was  approved; 

The  committee  to  prepare  business  would  recommend  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented 
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Also,  n  coramitteo  of  one,  to  draft  a  manifesto,  setting  fortli  tlio 
o'M.^'^t  ot'  this  asso^!  iti  )ii,  iin«l  ir.^  cLiiius  upju  tlie  fricuds  of  horli- 
c.Kiurj  tliroiigliout  the  state. 

Oa  ni  )tio:i  of  L.  Ellsworth,  tlie  corresponding  Eccretary,  O.  B. 
Giilu-ha,  was  seleetinl  for  that  p;ir[)Ose. 

On  motion  of  C.  1*.  ()\or:n:»  i,  th.e  committee  to  prepare  mani- 
fjstj  was  iiistnicte  I  to  siiid  a  C!>}>y  of  tliis  laanifeito  to  all  the  pa- 
pars  in  tlie  state,  ruqae^liiig  tiuai  to  i)ublish  the  same.  O.  B, 
Irihislia  moved  t\v:d  tlie  prosideat;  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to 
o\a!nine  fruits  i>re^ented  to  tlie  society  at  its,  pre&ent  meeting. 
Thj  president  a[)poluted  II.  P.  Penniman,  M.  L.  Duuhip,  C.  li. 
Owr.nan,  L.  EUbW  )rth  and  11.  0.  Johns  tliat  committee. 

On  motion  of  D.  rl.  Baker,  the  president  was  added  to  that 
c  omnlttee.  Tlie  coinaiittee,  having  proceeded  with  their  exami- 
natloa,  reported  as  follows: 

Dr.  B.  F.  Lonix,  of  Alt«)n,  presented  a  quantity  of  fruit  forex- 
aniination.  Xewtown  Pippin  decided  true,  lias  not  succeeded 
v.ell  north.  Dr.  Long  say6  :  A  medium  bearer,  slow  coming  in- 
to fruit;  second  only  to  Lady  Apple  in  price ;  keeps  until  March. 
President  says :  Early  bearer ;  ktjeps,  without  decay,  until  -May, 
in  Cool  cellars.     Bost  single  variety  fur  Lititude  of  Altou. 

^Finlcr  IVcne — Di>tiiU't  from  Vvlne  or  Wine  Sap. 
•    D  ep  Rid — Showy;  size  small.     Dr.  Long  says:  Productive, 
bears  regular,  best  in  quality.     Committee  say  only  good. 

lidwles^  Jane — True.  Dr.  Long  says:  Enurmous  bearer;  re- 
qui  ring  thinning  ;  tlio  most  popular  winter  apple,  with  propc^r  at- 
tention to  thinning.     Committee  coincide. 

GUpln^  or  Snizll  R) mantle — Cxood  for  baking  and  cider,  and 
will  ahvays  sell  in  the  spring. 

MJani  ^^pple—Ti'xxQ.     Great  bearer ;  third  quality  ;  small. 

Prijor^sRt'd—Ti'xxQ.  Late  fall  and  early  winter;  productive, 
and  protitable  for  market. 

Aa//— True.    Late  coming  into  bearer ;  commands  high  prico 

in  niarkef. 

ll^iiit-r    Greening — Dr.  Long  says:  Great  bearer;  does  net 

like  it;  never  ripens  well;  will  i--^-g'<^^*t  in  the  spHn^.^^^^^^^ 
A.  ^  E.   Starr,  of  Alton,  presented: 
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White  BellflowtT — \r\^ — best ;  YtHow  BePflower — trne — very 
good;  KingoJ  Jilton — wortliless; /iV^  Ca^m^a — true.  President 
bays:  Best  early  winter  fur  latitude  of  Alton,  fiintsap — true. 
One  of  tlie  most  valuable  winter  apples ;  quality  best;  very  pro- 
ductive tliuugliout  the  state ;  Lardy.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  then  a])proved. 

On  motion  of  L.  Ellsworth, 'it  was  resolved,  that  the  president 
be  requested  to  apply  to  the  officers  of  the  different  railroads  in 
the  state  for  free  passes  for  the  use  of  the  executive  conimitteo 
and  officers  of  the  society,  to  be  by  them  used  only  when  travel- 
ing on  business  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  J.  E.  Crandall,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  fur- 
nish each  member  of  the  society,  present  at  the  meeting,  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  attendance. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Long,  the  corre?^ponding  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  information 
touching  the  climate,  temperature  and  geology  of  our  state,  and 
also  for  a  copy  of  the  meteorological  table. 

L.  Ellsworth  moved  that  the  members  of  the  society,  as  far  as 
po>>ible,  keep  a  record  of  the  temperature,  changes  of  the  atmbs- 
pliere,  and  course  of  the  wind,  together  with  the  eliects  upon  trees, 
plants,  fruits,  &c.,  and  report  the  same  to  the  society  from  time  to 
time.     Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  to-raorrow  at  9  o'- 
clock, A,  M. 

Decatur,  December  18,  1856. 

Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  president  read  a  letter  from  A.  Bainbridge,  of  Jonesboro, 
accnmpanying  scions  of  the  White  Winter  Peannain  and'^Buck- 
ingliam  Apples. 

This  introduced  the  subject  of  the  best  method  of  keeping 
scions.  C.  K.  Overman  was  called  for,  and  responded  by  saying 
that  he  had  heard  or  read  of  and  had  met  with  partial  success  in 
all.  They  must  be  kept  fresh  to  succeed  well.  The  best  plan,  so 
far  as  he  had  tried,  was  to  cut  scions  as  early  as  admissible  in  the 
fall ;  then  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  selectint?  a  drv  spot ;  in  this 
place  a  l>ox,  in  which  put  the  scions,  C(»vering^rs!  M?ith  straw  and 
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rines  on  roots,  but  did  not  succeed  well.  Used  the  roots  of  one 
year's  growlli.  Has  had  p('or  success  in  grafting  pears  on  tlieir 
roots,  i  lie  roors  oi'  one  year  old  Virginia  Thorn  he  had  Ibund  to 
do  well  for  dwarfing  the  pear. 

Dr.  Haskell  cnt^  scions  with  the  leaves  on,  and  keeps  them 
"well  by  closely  packing  them  in  bulk.  Has  cut  the  scions  at  all 
times  of  the  winter;  if  frozen  he  thaws  them  out  carefully. 
Thinks  the  grafts  from  frozen  scions  do  not  do  well. 

L.  Ellsworth  was  next  called  upon.  Keeps  his  scions  in  a  cel- 
lar by  planting  the  butts  in  sawdust;  do  well  if  kept  cool ;  best 
time  to  cut  was  just  as  the  leaves  were  dropping;  has  cut  at  all 
times;  if  frozen  must  be  thawed  before  using;  the  frost  mu&t  bo 
taken  out  by  placing  the  scions  in  cool  water,  or  by  burying  in 
the  earth. 

O.  B.  Galusha  had  tried  different  methods ;  now  uses  a  box 
closely  packing  them  until  nearly  full ;  puts  then  a  few  strips  to 
secure  them  tirmly  in  their  place;  then  having  dug  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  turns  the  box  over  into  the  hole,  and  throws  on  some 
straw  and  dirt  to  keep  them  from  the  frost. 

M.  L.  Dunlap  uses  sawdust  just  from  the  logs;  kept  cool  and 
ventilated,  but  not  allowed  to  freeze;  should  be  cut  in  November 
and  December.  Germinal  bud  grafts  succeed  as  well  as  side  bud 
grafts,  if  mature.  The  side  shoots  of  nursery  trees  are  generally 
mature,  if  not  (»ut  back  to  a  sound  bud;  frozen  scions  should  be 
thawed  out  gradually. 

Grafting  the  one  year  old  Mazzard  Cherry, — This  operation, 
as  described  by  Hon.  M.  L.  Dunlap,  differs  from  the  ordinary 
method  of  splice  grafting,  in  the  more  perfect  manner  in  which  it 
is  effected.  With  a  sharp  knife  sever  the  stalk,  with  a  smooth 
sloping  cut  upwards,  so  that  such  point  will  exactly  correspond 
in  size  with  the  graft,  and  a  similar  slope  downwards  on  the  sciuu  ; 
place  the  two  together,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  lit;  then,  w^ith  a 
strung  linen  thread  previously  secured  to  a  button  hole  in  the  vest, 
take  the  end  of  the  thread  in  the  right  hand  and  proceed  to  bind 
very  firmly  tlie  graft  to  the  stock,  holding  the  scion  and  stock  wlih 
the  left  hand  to  prevent  slipping.  Having  tied  the  ligature,  or, 
raJier,  having  drawn  the  end  of  it  down  between  the  graft  aird 
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leaves  are  formed  on  the  graft.  It  will  then  be  proper  to  cut  the 
thread,  which,  up  to  this  periud,  held  the  stock  and  fecic-n  in  coii- 
ttict.  The  more  perfect  succesb  uf  this  mode  of  grat'iing  8ione 
fruity  particularly  the  cherry,  oyer  tlie  ordinary  nmdes  liitlurro 
practiced,  is  attributed  to  the  ckx-^e  contact  in  which  iLo  })arts  tu  he 
united  are  held,  and  to  the  jiiirtial  obstruction  uf  the  fca])  along  the 
edges,  causing  the  parts  to  cicatrise  in  a  few  days. 

In  answer  to  a  call,  Dr,  IJuU  stated  tliat  the  grafts  of  the  peach, 
embracing  a  portion  of  the  two  years'  old  wood,  could  be  success- 
fully inserted  either  in  the  pcacii  or  plum  stoeLs  by  cleit  gndti]  g, 
thereby  making  it  practicable  to  send  grafts  of  new  and  desin.ble 
sorts  to  distant  places  for  spring  use.  The  current  year's  shcots, 
.when  large  and  very  line,  would  sometimes  succeed.  He  had  tcl- 
dom  failed  to  secure  a  perfect  union  of  the  stock  and  graft  when  a 
portion  of  the  two  years'  old  wood  was  emjiloyed. 

Dr.  Long  desired  to  know-how  grafts  intended  lor  distant  places 
bIiouM  he  packed  to  prevent  their  shrivelling  or  becoming  too  dry. 

Dr.  Hull — First  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  .then  immerse  the 
cuttings  in  a  thui  solution  of  gum  sliellac,"dissolved  in  alcohol ; 
then  carefully  wrap  each  scion  in  C(»tron,  to  protect  it  from  bruising. 
It  may  then  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  in  good  condition. 

C.  K.  Overman  had  practiced  covering  the  grafts  with  waim 
wax.     Ilis  grafts  usually  arrived  in  line  order. 

M.  L.  Dunlnp,  by  request,  went  into  a  minute  practical  desciip- 
tion  of  a  process  of  root-graltiljg  the  j  each,  -which,  so  far  as  tr!e(., 
he  had  found  to  be  quite  successful.  He  used  iirm  and  well  mat  urcd 
shoots,  cut  them  with  convenient  lei^gth  to  transi'lant  well.  1  hcv-e 
pieces  of  root  are  split  from  the  side,  nearly  through,  so  as  to 
luave  the  bark  entire  on  the  opposite  side.  Having  cut  the  graft 
wedging  both  ways,  it  is  laid  into  the  root  and  iirndy  bound, 
waxed,  and  the  treatment  in  other  resp;ects  the  same  as  for  root- 
grafted  apple  trees.  He  helieves  that  this  kind  of  grafting  will, 
wdien  better  understood,  be  generally  practiced  in  the  propagation 
of  peacl]^  trees. 

On  motion,  the  ad  interim  committee  was  nominated  and  elect- 
ed :  L.  Ellsworth,  Kaperville,  Du  Page  county;  F.  E.  Fl.ai.ix, 
Bloominorton,  McLean  county;  A.  R.  Whhnev,  Fral\kli;uC?lm^^ 
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On  motion  of  L.  Ellsworth,  Messrs.  Star,  Hull  .and  Barry,  of 
the  ad  intt  rim  committee,  be  the  committee  to  whom  all  reports 
must  be  sent,  and  that  three  members  of  ^aid  committee  should 
constitute  a  quorum. 

L.  Ellsworth  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  and  are 
liereby  gratefully  tendered  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Johns,  of  Decatur,  for 
liis  services  in  procuring  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  society,  as 
well  as  for  his  courtesy  and  attention  to  our  wants.     Adopted. 

C.  JK.  Overman  moved  that  an  order  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
president  for  the  amount  he  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  print- 
iug  half  fare  tickets.     Adopted. 

J.  E.  Starr  moved  that  each  member  use  his  influence  in  ob- 
taining members,  and  that  he  forward  the  names  and  fees  to  thos 
recording  secretary.     Adopted. 

Adjourned,  sin^  die. 

JAMES  E.  STAER, 

Rtcording  Stcretary. 

COXSTITUTIOX,  BYLAWS    AND    NAMES   OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ILLIK0I3 
STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  constitution  and  by-laws  reported  and 
adopted  by  the  moting : 

CONSTITUTION. 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  one  president,  nine 
vice  presidents,  one  corresponding  secretary,  and  one  assistant 
recording  secretary,  one  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee. 

The  society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting,  for  the  ])urpose  of 
transacting  business,  at  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  Wednesday 
alter  the  first  Monday  in  January. 
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BY-LAWS. 


The  president  sliall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  society  and 
of  the  executive  comnjittee,  hut  shall  have  no  vote  at  meeling-  of 
said  e(»niniittee.  He  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of 
any  three  members  of  the  executive  connnittce,  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  society  and  the  executive  committee. 

The  corresponding  secretary  shall  attend  to  all  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  society,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  ivny 
be  ref[uired. 

The  recording  secretary  shall  record  all  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
society  and  ot  the  executive  committee. 

The  assistant  recording  secretary  shall  assist  the  recording  sec- 
retary in  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  accounts,  and  present  annually  a- 
statement  of  all  receijits  and  expenditures,  and  for  what  expended. 
He  shall  pay  out  no  moneys  except  upon  presentation  of  an  order 
signed  by  the  president  and  recording  secretai^y. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 
and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  tlieir  successors  shall  be 
elected. 

The  society  shall  hold  one  annual  exhibition,  at  such  time  and^ 
place  as  the  executive  conmiittee  shall  designate. 

Five  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business. 

There  shall  be  an  ad  interim  committee  of  eleven  members, 
whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  report  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
society  upon  all  specimens  of  fiuits,  flowers  and  other  horticultu- 
ral products  that  may  be  sent  them  by  any  meiiibcr  of  the  society 
during  the  recess. 

The  ad  interim  committee  will  report  minutely  all  facts  con- 
nected with  the  objects  presented,  so  far  as  they  can  be  readily 
ascertained. 

NAMES  OF   MEMBERS. 

E.  S.  Hull,  Alton,  Madison  connty ;  L.  Shaw,  Tremont,  Taze- 
well county  ;  F.  StaiT,  Alton,  Madison  county  ;  ][^..  .F.^|.ong,  Alton, 
Madison  county ;  M.  L.  Dunlap,  Leyden,  Cook  county ;  W.  II. 
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coinit}' ;  R.  W.  Ilunt,  Naperville,  Du  Page  county ;  Lewis  Ells- 
worth, Naperville,  Da  Page  county;  Geo.  Barry,  Alton,  Madison 
cojiity;  VVm  Siewart,  Payson,  Adams  county;  J.  E.  Craudall, 
Gliicai^o  ;  N.  Overman,  Canton,  Fulton  county  ;  D.  J.  Baker,  Al- 
ton, Madicion  county ;  II.  E.  Newton,  Moline,  liock  I&land  county; 
A.  S.  Barry,  Alton,  Madison  coanty ;  Henry  Oswald,  Jone.sboro, 
Union  county;  D.  S.  Allen,  Decatur,  Macon  county ;  Alien  Bain- 
bridge,  Jonesboro,  Union  county;  J.  E.  Starr,  Alton,  Madison 
county ;  Elijali  Frost,  Godfrey,  Madison  county ;  John  P.  Rey- 
nolds, jr.,  Salem,  Marion  county;  Chas.  B.  Pelton,  Jonefiboro, 
Union  county;  Wm.  Kile,  Paris,  Edgar  county;  S.  Francis, 
Springtield,  Sangamon  county;  Charles  Kenuicott,  West  Isorth- 
iield,  Cook  county  ;  Cyrus  Webster,  Salem,  Marion  county ;  Jos. 
Miller,  Alton,  Madison  county. 

AXXCAL  MEKTIXG  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety assembled  in  the  city  of  Springlield,  on  the  lirst  Wednesday 
after  the  lirst  ilonday  in  January,  18o7 — being  the  time  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

Present — 

Presif/e>7ii~Dr.  E.  S.  Hull. 

Extcutive  Cjmmiftee — Dr.  Wm.  Kile,  Paris;  John  P.  Reynolds, 
Salem;  W.  C.  Mann,  Bloomingtou ;  S.  Francis,  Springtield;  R. 
W.  Hunt,  Naperville. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  and  R.  W. 
Hunt  was  chosen  secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  constitution,  by-laws  and  proceedings  of  tbe  convention 
held  in  Decatur,  were  called  for,  rend  and  approved. 

After  reading  the  minutes,  the  president  addressed  the  commit- 
tee, lie  said  he  was  happy  to  meet  so  many  intelligent  gentle- 
men here,  from  distant  sections  of  the  state.  They  bad  found 
their  way  hither  at  tlieir  own  expense,  while  the  committee  on 
agriculture  were  provided  with  free  passes.     This  was  not  as  iu 
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trol  of  the  society,  at  the  head  of  which  should  be  placed  some  per- 
son possessing  such  horticultural  attainments  as  the  duties  ol  his 
office  should  require,  and  make  it  his  duty,  auioug  other  thing?,  to 
collect,  receive  and  propagate  scions  of  new  and  valuable  fruits 
and  other  horticultural  products,  and  report  upon  the  same,  to- 
gether with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner.  He  should  bo 
a  member  of  the  committee,  ad  in.eritn. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  lost  to  the  state  for  the  want 
of  specific  information,  which  could  only  be  obtained  through  a 
system  of  experiments,  directed  by  scientific  knowledge.  It  was 
seriuusly  felt  by  our  farmers,  nurserymen  and  gardeners.  Is  either 
the  horticultural  nor  agricultural  periodicals,  nor  societies,  nor  in- 
dividual enterprise,  now  in  operation,  are  deemed  suliieient  for  all 
that  is  desirable.  To  fucilitate  the  introduction  of  any  new  and 
estimable  product,  originating  in  other  states,  our  correj?ponding 
secretary  had  been  instructed  to  open  a  correspondence  with  kin- 
dred local  organizations,  requcbting  them  to  forward  to  this  society 
grafts  of  valuable  seedlings,  found  in  their  several  localities. 

The  president's  grounds  were  open  to  the  introduction  and  for 
the  propagation  of  new  fruits,  which,  if  received,  would  be  grown 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  society,  free  of  charge,  or 
until  they  could  establisli  a  garden  of  their  own. 

The  president  concluded  his  remarks  by  stating  other  business 
that  would  require  the  action  of  this  board  at  this  time. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  following  was  added  to  the  by-laws : 
"  The  executive  committee  may,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety, admit  honorary  members,  by  an  unanimous  vote." 

On  motion.  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  president  and  members  of  the  cen- 
tral committee,  nd  inUriniy  were  authorized  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  the  first  fall  or  annual  fair  of  the  society,  and  pre- 
pare a  premium  liat  for  the  exhibition. 

On  motion  of  R.  W.  Hunt,  the  president  was  requested  to  make 
application  to  the  superintendents  of  the  several  railroad  compa- 
nies in  the  state,  to  pass  a  comnuttee  of  one  over  their  respective 
roads,  free,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  scions  of  the  difterent  va- 
rieties of  seedling  fruits  and  other  horticultural  object1?,'^iv™i  a  \ufew 
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On  motion  of  8.  Francis,  the  following  was  added  to  the  by- 
laws of  tlie  society :  "  That  all  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  en- 
tered for  competition,  shall  be  considered  the  property  of  the  so- 
ciety." 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Reynolds,  R.  W.  Hunt  was  chosen  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  examine  into  and  report  to  the  society,  at  its 
next  meeting,  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  establishing  a 
horticultural  garden  and  nursery,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
society,  together  with  some  plans  of  construction  and  operation. 

On  motion  of  S.  Francis,  the  president  was  authorized  to  fix 
the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  spring  exhibition,  and  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  premium  list  for  the  oame. 

On  motion,  the  society  adjourned,  sine  die. 

E.  S.  HULL,  Preiidenl 

E.  "W,  Hunt,  Secretary^  pro  tern. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OP  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS- 

Bt  JOBir  RlTVOLM. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  80a,   8I7RFAC1,   A2CD  AORICULTURAL  0APACIT1K8  OF  »OlTTnER!f  ILLINOIS. 

Tbe  southern  section  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  southern  extremity,  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  con- 
siderably south  of  latitude  37  degrees  north,  and  Southern  Illinois 
extends  north  about  two  degrees,  according  to  recent  public  opin- 
ion. This  tract  of.  country  will  embrace  thirty  counties  or  more,, 
and  its  northern  limits  may  extend  across  the  state  from  about 
Alton,  east,  to  the  Wabash  river. 

The  climate  of  this  section  of  Illinois  is  most  delightful  and  sa- 
lubrious, and  the  air,  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  breathes  a 
b^lmy  sweetness  and  fragrance  that  is  not  enjoyed  in  any  other 
section  of  the  state.  South  Illinois  is  blessed  with  a  happy  loca- 
tion, almost  in  the  centre  of  the  United  States,  and  also  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  secures  to  this  section 
great  advantages  of  commerce.  Most  of  the  large  rivers  of  the 
west  concentrate  at  and  near  this  peninsula,  which  will  add  greatly 
to  its  commercial  wealth. 

This  tract  of  country  enjoys  much  of  the  climate  of  "  the  sunny 
south,"  where  the  winters  are  mild  and  short  and  the  summers 
are  not  scorched  with  a  tropical  sun ;  but  an  agreeable  and  pleasant 
temperature  prevails  the  whole  year  round. 

The  soil  of  South  Illinois  is  exceedingly  strong  and  fertile,  and 
produces  in  great  abundance  ^U  the  crops  which  are  congenial  to 
tbe  climate. 

Geoloffists  contend  that  the  extraordinarv  ouantitv  of  fertile  soil 
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covered  with  water.  The  great  depth  aad  strength  of  the  alluvial 
soil,  and  manj  other  indications,  make  it  almost  manifest  to  my 
mind  that  all  the  vast  valley  between  the  great  mountains,  to  the 
east  aftd  west,  was  once  a  sea  of  water,  which  gradaally  subsided, 
leaving  the  valley  a  great  flat  of  aituvium.  The  streams  found 
the  valley  a  vast  plane,  and  occupied  it  to  drain  their  waters  to  the 
ocean,  as  it  suited  their  convenience^ 

Not  oniy  is  it  strange  how  so  much  soil  accumulated  in  the  west, 
but  another  phenomenon  is  preseiited  by  dtscoveri^  wood,  brush- 
wood and  the  bark  of  trees  many  feet — sometimes  <««  hundred  or 
iQore  below  the  surface.  In  some  sections  of  the  statOi  in  digging 
wells,  a  "  second  soil,"  so  called,  is  found  about  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty leet  below  the  surface,  wherein  wood,  tree  tops  and  bark  of 
trees  are  imbedded  in  a  black  soil  similar  to  the  tipper. 

Another  curiosity  is  the  boulders,  or  **  lost  rocks,"  as  they  are 
frequently  called,  which  are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  Illinois.  These  are  granite 
rocks,  and  all  agree  that  they  had  not  their  origin  in  Illinois,  but 
were  conveyed  here  by  some  agent  of  nature. 

It  is  also  stated^  that  potters'  ware  vessels,  made  of  clay,  have 
been  discovered  and  brought  up  from  many  feet  below  the  surface, 
in  various  places  of  the  west 

These  facts  must  bewilder  geology,  and  leave  the  human  mind 
in  darkness  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  crust  of  tho 
earths  Is  it  possible  to  fathom  the  operations  of  nature,  to  ascer- 
tain the  manner  of  producing  these  wonderful  phenomena  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ? 

Large  trees  are  frequently  found  in  thu  Mississippi  bottom  cov- 
ered with  earth  many  feet  below  the  surface ;  but  they  are  depos- 
ited there  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  the  water  abandons  them.  The  earth  is  washed  over  them, 
and  they  remain  there  for  ages.  But  the  wood  and  bark  of  wood 
above  mentioned  are  found  on  the  high  lands,  clear  of  any  influ- 
ence of  tho  rivers ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  operations  of  na- 
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be  cultivated  in  some  manner  and  by  flome  profitable  crop,  except 
the  stagnant  pools  that  stand  some  part  of  the  year  in  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  rivers.  In  some  few  sections  of  South  Illinois  there 
are  elevations  that  might  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  hills,  but  not 
so  high  or  so  barren  but  that  they  would  answer  some  valuable 
purpose  to  the  agriculturist.  I  have  traversed  this  section  of  tho 
state  often,  ever  since  the  year  1800,  and  know  it  well.  Almost 
the  entire  country  may  be  cultivated  in  grain  fields  or  profitably 
employed  in  pastures,  meadows  or  orchards.  Most  of  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  Mississippi  are  situated  within  South  Illinois,  and 
wiU,  when  properly  drained,  be  the  most  productive  lands  in  tho 
state.  The  "American  bottom,"  so  called  from  a  settlement  of 
Americans  locating  there  in  the  year  1781,  extends  about  one 
hundred  miles,  from  Alton,  in  Madison  county,  to  Chester,  in 
liandolph  county,  and  will  average  at  least  five  miles  in  width. 

This  tract  of  country  is  known  all  over  the  states  for  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  Much  of  the  Mississippi  low  lands,  below,  are  equally 
fertile  as  the  American  bottom,  and  will,  when  improved,  present 
to  the  agriculturist  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts  in  the  Mia- 
sissippi  valley. 

At  long  intervals,  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  inundate  these 
bottoms.  In  1725,  a  great  inundation  of  the  American  bot- 
tom occurred.  In  the  year  1770  another  of  less  depth  visited 
the  bottom,  and  two  years  thereafter,  in  the  year  1772,  a  great 
rise  in  the  river  overflowed  the  whole  bottom.  This  flood  tore 
away  part  of  Fort  Chartres,  (situated  on  the  Mississippi,  twenty 
miles  above  Kaskaskia,)  and  thereupon  the  English  garrison  moved 
to  the  last  named  village.  The  next  extraordinary  flood  occurred 
in  the  year  1785,  and  was  the  next  to  the  highest  ever  known  in 
the  Mississippi.  I  have  often  seen  tho  marks  of  the  high  water 
of  1785  on  the  houses  in  the  French  villages,  for  many  years  after 
we  settled  in  Illinois,  in  1800.  The  next  inundation  was  in  the 
year  1844,  and  was  some  higher  than  that  of  1785.  The  height 
of  the  flood  in  1844  is  marked  on  a  stone  monument,  erected  on 
"Water  street,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  exhibits  a  terrific  flood, 
rushing  over  the  whole  bottom,  from  bluft*  to  bluft'  Since  my 
observation,  there  have  been  many  small  rises  in  the  river,  that 
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then  add  greatly  to  agriculture  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Cash  river  are  extensive,  and  will  be  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  hay.  At  some  day  South  Illinois  will  be  tho 
most  beautiful  and  most  productive  section  of  the  state. 

In  many  parts  of  South  Illinois,  fine  springs  of  perpetually  run- 
ning watei*  break  out  of  the  earth,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty 
and  advantage  of  the  country. 

In  this  section  of  Illinois  the  surface  is  more  undulating  than  in 
the  north,  and  beautiful  streams  of  water  abound. 

About  eight  counties  only,  in  the  extreme  point,  are  destitute 
of  prairie,  and  are  covered  with  the  finest  timber  of  the  same 
class  in  America.  The  timber  that  grows  in  South  Illinois  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  Union  by^the  same  species.  There  is  no  pine  or 
hemlock  in  this  section  of  country ;  but  .cypress  grows  in  great 
quantities  and  near  Jonesboro  red  cedar  is  not  uncommon.  The 
most  common  growth  are  the  oaks  of  all  species,  walnut,  poplar, 
beech,  cypress,  cottonwood,  hickory,  pecan,  sassafras,  and  others 
of  less  note. 

It  is  the  thick,  dense  forests  tliat  have  heretofore  to  some  ex» 
tent  prevented  the  more  rapid  growth  of  this  beautiful  section  ot 
country.  In  former  days,  when  the  timber  was  not  needed,  it 
was  exceedingly  costly  to  clear  away  the  dense  forests  and  pre- 
pare it  for  cultivation.  But  at  this  day  the  timber  is  in  good  de- 
mand, which  will  lessen  the  expense  of  preparing  the  land  for 
cultivation.  Since  the  Central  railroad  is  constructed,  and  the 
country  north  is  improved,  so  that  lumber  is  in  demand,  great 
quantities  of  this  valuable  timber  is  sawed  into  lumber,  and  sold 
at  high  prices.  These  movements  will  advance  the  south,  and 
a  few  years  will  present  this  tract  of  country  in  its  true  light. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  prairies  have  advanced  Illinois  forty- 
or  fifty  years  over  a  timbered  country.  It  requires  time  and  great 
expense  to  clear  away  a  heavy  forest  and  prepare  it  for  cultiva- 
tion, while  the  prairies  are  always  ready  for  the  plow. 

In  South  Illinois  there  are  many  mounds  of  earth,  which  trou- 
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Mr.  Hill,  the  owner,  is  erected  on  it%  On  the  northeast  corneir  is 
a  grave  yard,  but  not  of  the  ancient  date  of  the  mounds  On  the 
south  side  is  a  bench,  or  a  [level,  of  some  hundred  feet,  and  ex- 
tending east  and  west  the  whole  length  of  the  iumulus.  This 
bench  reminds  us  of  the  second  story  of  a  building. 

On  one  side  is  a  well,  dug  by  Mr.  Hill,  where  it  is  said  the 
layers  of  the  earth,  in  making  the  mound,  could  be  discovered. 
It  is  rather  my  conclusion,  that  these  earthen  pyramids  are  the 
work  of  man. 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  large  mound  there  are  many  others  in 
the  American  bottom,  numbering  fifty  or  sixty  in  all,  perhaps, 
and  of  ail  shapes  and  sizes,  down  to  small  tumuli  of  earth.  It  is 
stated  tliat  more  moimds  exist  in  this  region,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  river,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  west. 

Three  earthen  pyramids  still  exist  in  this  neighborhood,  that 
lay  much  claim  to  man  for  their  erection.  They  occupy  a  kind 
of  triangle,  one  in  Missouri  and  two  in  Illinois.  They  are  all 
erected  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  and  appear  to  be  intended 
to  sustain  beacon  lights,  to  give  alarm  in  case  of  danger. 

The  lowest  down  the  river  is  in  St.  Clair  county,  about  six  miles 
from  Cahokia.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  Prairie  du  Su- 
cie^  or  sugar  loaf,  which  in  olden  time  was  a  celebrated  place. 
Another  mound  is  also  erected  on  the  high  point  of  the  bluff  in 
Madison  county,  and  is  called  by  the  French  La  Mammalle^  a 
teat.  The  third  is  raised  on  the  high  bluff  in  St.  Charles  county, 
Missouri,  and  was  also  called  by  the  French,  La  Mammalle,  It 
is  supposed  that  these  mounds  were  intended  to  sustain  beacon 
lights,  to  give  the  alarm  if  the  country  was  in  peril.  I  have  been 
on  two  of  them,  and  it  appears  to  me  they  are  the  work  of  man. 

A  singular  mound  is  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  Lebanon,  in 
St.  Glair  county,  and  is  of  considerable  elevation,  and  I  am  iii- 
foimed,  constructed  on  the  cardinal  points.     It  is  an  oblong  s<juare. 

I  saw  an  ancient  fortification,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  in  the 
county  of  Pulaski,  near  the  Ohio  river.  Some  acres  were  em- 
braced in  the  walls  of  earth  yet  visible,  and  large  trees  are  grow- 
ing in  it.  It  had  gateways  to  the  river,  and  one  back  to  the 
north.  I  am  almost  certain  that  this  mound  was  made  by  hand, 
and  Tor  a  fortification. 
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These  reflections  will  draw  the  mind  to  the  eonclusion,  that  the 
earth  is  ancient  beyond  all  haman  computation,  and  is  the  same, 
as  to  human  intelligence^  as  if  it  was  eternal — without  beginning 
or  end. 


CHAPTER  IL 

MU    FIMT    FELfCa    MTTiiSMlNTfl  AND    THt    VIBST    VRKNCU  AaUOaLTURI     Iff  BOCTHlRlf 

ILLINOIS. 

Religious  altars,  Kaskaskia  and  agriculture  commenced  togeth- 
er in  the  Americai^  bottom,  in  the  same  year,  1682,  that  Phila- 
delphia was  laid  out,  one  hundred  years  before  any  permanent 
settlements  were  made  in  either  Kentucky  or  TennesseCj  an<l 
twenty-eight  years  before  New  Orleans  existed. 

The  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Peqria  con^menced  their  existence 
about  the  san^e  tin^e  and  manner  with  Kaskaskia,  and  those  then 
French  villages  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  first  colonies  establish- 
ed west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  Fort  Crevecoeur  was  erectt 
ed,  by  La  Salle,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Peoria  lake,  one  mile  and  a 
half  above  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  some  few  years  before  thc^ 
colonies  were  established,  and  the  Eock  Fort,  or  Fort  St.  Louis, 
was  established,  soon  thereafter,  on  the  "Starved  Rock,"  which  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  rocky  bluff  of  the  Illinois 
river,  about  six  miles  southeast  from  the  present  city  of  La  Salle. 
These  forts  were  garrisoned,  for  some  years,  by  French  soldiers, 
to  secure  the  Indian  trade,  and  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 

A  missionary,  the  Rev,  Allowes,  a  Jesuit  priest,  located  in  the 
Indian  village  on  the  exact  site  where  old  Kaskaskia  now  stands, 
and  commenced  to  christianize  the  natives.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pinet, 
another  Jesuit  priest,  aommenced  in  the  Caiiokia  village  of  In- 
dians, which  occupied  the  same  place  that  the  present  town  of 
Cahokia  does,  and  commenced  his  christian  labors.  The  traders 
also  assembled  in  these  Indian  to^Tis,  and  thus  Indian  villages, 
by  Christianity  and  benevolence,  were  changed  into  civilized  and 
happy  colonies  of  whites. 

Agriculture  made  its  first  entrance  into  Illinois  around  these 
villages,  in  the  year  1682,  and  the  American  bottom  has  tbe 
proud  honor  to  bear  on  her  bosom  the  first  fruits  of  ^^^riculture 
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all  tliy  soul,  and  tliy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  impreMod  strongly  on 
their  hearts,  and  they  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  nu- 
merous herds  of  savages  that  were  legion,  at  that  time,  in  the 
west  They  had  scarcely  any  wars  with  the  natives,  but  resided 
with  their  neighbors,  white  and  red,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
in  perfect  peace  and  harmony.  These  French  colonists  never  dis- 
turbed any  one  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  executed  Quakers 
or  any  other  sect  for  difference  of  opinion  in  religious  matters.  No 
one  was  ever  exiled  from  Illinois  on  account  of  his  religion,  or  were 
the  natives  ever  sold  into  slavery.  Tbese  French  colonies  exer- 
cised no  malignant  spirit  ot  vengeance  and  extermination  against 
any  one  for  the  worship  of  God  at  a  different  altar  from  their  own, 
Thay  were  a  peaceable  and  christian  people,  and,  as  such,  they 
enjoyed  that  prosperity  and  happiness  that  om  alone  be  expe- 
rienced by  the  truly  pious. 

But  it  is  true  the  early  French  immigrants  were  not  good  farm- 
ers. About  one-half  of  the  population  depended  on  the  Indian 
trade  and  voyaging  for  a  living ;  and  the  other  half  were  hus- 
bandmen, and  cultivated  the  common  fields.  These  colonies,  as 
above  stated,  were  established  in  the  American  bottom,  where 
the  soil  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  easily  cultivated.  A  very 
small  amount  of  labor  raised  much  produce^  Large  common 
fields  were  established,  inclosing  much  territory,  with  few  rails  in 
a  fence.  The  rivers,  bluffs  or  lakes,  generally  answered  for  somo 
part  of  the  inclosure. 

In  these  fields,  wheat,  mostly  spring  wheat,  and  a  hard,  flinty 
species  of  Indian  com,  were  cultivated  and  raised  in  suflSdent 
quantities  to  support  the  inhabitants,  and  much  for  exportation 
south.  The  villages  of  Prairie  du  Eocher,  Fort  Chartres  village, 
St.  Philips  and  Prairie  du  Pont  villages  were  added  to  the  former 
colonies  in  the  American  bottom,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  whole 
bottom  was  in  cultivation  at  the  highest  points  of  French  pros- 
perity in  Illinois.  I  have  seen  the  mllrks  of  the  plow  for  twenty 
or  thirty  continuous  miles  above  Kaskaskia,  in  the  bottom,  where 
the  land  would  permit,  and  in  an  extensive  range  of  country 
around  the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Pont.  It  is  stated 
by  authors  that  great  quanties  of  flour  were  shipped  to  New  Or- 
leans, in  olden  times,  from  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  colonies. 
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forced  the  people  to  use  carts  without  an  atom  of  iron  about  them. 
In  alluvial  soil,  where  rocks  or  gravel  did  not  appear,  these  carts 
performed  tolerably  good  service  ;  much  better  than  sleds.  The 
plows  were  honored  with  only  a  small  point  of  iron  on  the  front  in 
the  ground,  and  that  tied  on  to  the  wood  with  raw  hide  straps. 
The  beams  of  the  plows  rested  on  axles,  supported  by  small 
wheels,  also  without  iron,  and  the  whole  concern  hauled  on  by 
oxen — horses  were  not  used  in  the  plows  by  the  French  in  pio- 
neer times — and  the  oxen  were  yoked  to  the  plows  by  the  home. 
Straps  of  untanned  leather  tied  a  straight  yoke  to  the  horns  of  the 
oxen,  and  a  pole  or  tongue  coupled  the  yoke  to  the  wheeled  cai*- 
riage,  on  which  rested  the  beam  of  the  plow.  At  this  early  day 
the  French  farmers  used  no  small  plows,  and  had  none.  In  the 
war  of  1812  the  French  obtained  the  knowledge  from  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  use  of  the  small  plows  to  plow  amongst  the  green  corn. 
Before  the  war  tlie  French  and  Americans  were  strangers,  and 
not  friendly  to  one  another,  and  learned  nothing  from  each  other. 
I  presume  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  French  plowed 
in  their  com  about  the  first  of  June,  and  turned  under  the  weeds, 
and  not  many  grew  until  the  corn  was  up  out  of  the  reach  of  them. 
They  planted  the  seed  corn  in  the  furrows  as  they  broke  the 
ground,  and  turned  the  furrow  on  the  corn  planted;  plowed  a 
few  furrows  more  and  planted  another  row  of  corn ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  field  was  all  planted.  The  weeds  were  kept  down  with 
the  hoe,  or  briar  scythe.  Sometimes  strange  looking  Indian 
pumpkins  were  planted  with  the  corn,  and  at  times,  though  sel- 
dom, turnips  were  sown  between  the  com  rows.  Potatoes  were 
not  raised  to  much  advantage ;  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  people — I  mean  the  French  inhabitants  of  olden  times.  The 
Americans  always  raised  abundance  of  Irish  potatoes,  since  my  re- 
collection, in  Illinois.  For  many  years  there  were  no  sweep  pota- 
toes cultivated  in  the  country.  Not  much  corn  was  raised  by  the 
French  in  pioneer  times,  as  they  did  not  use  it  to  any  great  ex- 
tent for  bread,  and  their  stock  wintered  out,  for  the  most,  in  the 
range.     In  the  summer  the  range  was  excellent,  and  all  kinds  of 
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or  an  old  one  abandoned.  A  mathematical  eimilarity  reigned  in 
all  the  French  colonies  for  these  long  series  of  years,  until  the 
Americans  introduced  new  agricultural  principles  among  their 
French  neighboi*8. 

The  wheat  crop  was  generally  sown  in  the  early  spring,  and 
tolerably  well  plowed  in  with  the  ox  team.  It  was  cut  with  the 
sickles,  or  reap  hooks,  as  no  cradles  existed  in^hose  times.  They 
bound  the  sheaves  with  grass  cut  for  the  purpose,  hauled  the  ci'op 
home  in  either  horse  or  ox  carts,  and  stowed  it  away  in  bams. 
The  ancient  custom  was,  at  "  harvest  home,"  to  tie  together  some 
nice  straws  of  the  wheat  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  place  it  over 
the  gate  of  the  husbandman.  This  exhibition  was  in  praise  to 
Providence  for  the  harvest,  and  also  to  show  that  the  crop  was 
housed  in  the  barns. 

In  the  winter  the  wheat  was  threshed  out  in  the  bams  with 
flails,  and  ground,  for  the  most  part,  in  horse  mills. 

The  spring  wheat  made  good,  dark  colored  bread,  which  many 
preferred  to  the  bread  made  of  fall  wheat.  Little  or  no  oats,  rye, 
barley  or  buckwheat  was  raised  in  Illinois  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  from  its  first  settlement.  The  French  never  cultivated, 
to  any  great  amount,  either  flax,  cotton  or  hemp,  nor  did  they 
manufacture  into  clothing  what  little,  if  any,  they  did  raise.  They 
used  very  few  spinning  wheels,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing 
a  loom  among  them.  All  their  clothing,  except  the  deer  skin 
moccasins  tliey  wore,  they  purchased  of  the  stores. 

They  raised  considerable  stock — ^horses  and  cattle,  some  hogs, 
but  no  sheep  or  goats.  Their  horses,  known  as  "French  ponies," 
were  numerous,  and  of  excellent  pedigree.  They  were  generally 
small,  but  of  the  pure  Arabian  stock,  from  Spain.  No  care  was 
taken  of  them  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the 
breed  scarcely  ever  crossed.  Many  generations  of  them  never  ate 
^n  ear  of  corn  or  other  grain,  but  lived  on  tlie  range,  winter  and 
summer.     The  French*  in  olden  time,  kept  no  stable  horses :  but 
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barbarity  the  French  observed  in  changing  the  male  cattle,  pre- 
vents me  from  recording  the  operatiou^ 

The  French  never  raised  hogs  in  proportion  to  their  other  stock. 
They  lived  on  vegetable  diet  more  Uian  the  Americans,  and  used 
less  pork.  Bacon  was  uncommon  among  them.  They  rendered 
a  fat  hog  into  lard  for  a  family,  and  the  pan  cakes  then  were  tri- 
umphant. 

The  common  fowls  were  abundantly  raised  amongst  the  early 
French,  and  th«  poultry  and  eggs  gave  the  people  much  healthy 
<ind  agreeable  support.  They  excelled  the  American  masses  in 
raising  fowls  in  the  gardens  and  in  the  dance. 

The  French  were  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens, 
which  gave  them  a  good  part  of  a  healthy  and  cheap  living. 

The  French,  English  and  American  governments  awarded  to 
the  French  colonies  large  commons,  attached  to  the  villages,  to 
advance  agricnlture ;  but  at  this  day  these  commons  are  appro- 
priated to  raise  a  fund  to  support  common  schools. 

The  French  colonies  in  Illinois  increased,  slowly,  from  the  first 
settlement,  in  the  year-1682,  until  the  year  1763,  when  the  coun- 
try was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  From  that  year,  1763,  to  the 
present,  1856,  they  have  been  on  the  decline.  The  highest  point 
of  French  prosperity  and  population  in  Illinois  was  at  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  England,  in  1763,  when  about  half  the  popula- 
tion moved  to  the  Spanish  possessions,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  Judging  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I 
conclude  there  were  about  eight  thousand  white  inhabitants  and 
one  thousand  blacks  in  Illinois  at  the  cession  to  Great  Britain,  and 
at  this  day  I  believe  there  are  not  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Creoles,  thb  descendants  of  the  ancient  French,  and  about 
three  hundred  colored  people,  the  oflfepring  of  the  five  hundred 
slaves  Benault  brought  to  the  country,  in  1720,  from  San  Do- 
mingo, to  work  the  mines  in  Illinois.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  that 
the  French  population  does  not  increase,  although  the  govcm- 
nient  was  so  liberal  in  granting  lands  to  them,  and  their  lives 
being  so  moral  and  exemplary. 

The  Jesuits,  in  early  times,  had  water  and  wind  mills  erected 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  to  accommodate  the  agricul- 
^^"•al  interest    I  saw,  in  early  times,  the  remains  of  wind  and 
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tinned,  band  m  hand,  down  to  the  present  time.  The  French  Cre- 
oles are  universally  Roman  Catholics,  and  are  a  sincerely  devout 
and  religions  people.  On  their  hearts  are  impressed,  strongly, 
the 'great  principles  of  Christianity,  by  which  "the  carnal  man" — 
the  base,  low  and  vulgar  passions  and  instincts — a^e  measurably 
subdued,  and  the  higher,  more  enlarged  and  elevated  principles 
of  the  soul  are  cultivated  and  improved,  so  that  these  people  enjoy 
a  serenity  of  mind  and  happiness  that  is  the  fruit  of  pure  and  ho- 
ly'religion.  At  the  first  settlement  of  the  American  colonies  in 
Illinois,  when  the  French  Creoles  had  the  ascendency,  these  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
proper  and  correct  organization  of  all  the  settlements.  This  char- 
acter of  the  early  inhabitants  gave  tone  and  influence  to  all  the 
subsequent  settlements  in  Illinois. 


CHAPl'ER  III. 

THS  nssn  AIICRIOAN  8KTTLBMENTS,   AND   THV    FIRST  AUSaiCAlC  A(3RICnLTTrR]l    Uf    tOrTH 

ILLINOIS.  •  ' 

Many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  who  conquered  Illinois 
from  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  the  qelebrated  Gene- 
ral Clark,  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  captured  country.  These 
brave  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man,  with  incredible  hardships, 
toils  and  dangers,  wrested  the  country  from  British  tyranny,  and 
in  peace  and  quietness  sat  down,  xmder  their  vine  and  fig  tree,  to 
enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  labors.  One  of  the  greatest  generals 
of  the  revolutionary  age.  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  led  his 
brave  men  to  glory  and  victory,  and  in  the  conquered  country, 
Illinois,  these  same  revolutionary  heroes  laid  aside  the  arms  of 
war  and  took  up  the  implements  of  peace  and  agriculture. 

No  country  can  boast  of  a  more  glorious  and  honorable  popu- 
lation than  Illinois  can,  in  her  revolutionary  soldiers,  who  con- 
quered the  country  and  then  colonized  it. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1778,  General  Clark  led  his  little  army 
to  Kaskaskia  and  captured  that  post.  In  a  few  days  thereafter 
all  Illinois  submitted  to  his  power,  and  was  in  his  possession. 

TTiA    TiPTf-.   vAftr    1770    liA    r*nTinTiArpfl    Vinr»f>TiTiPH    atiH    Pnrf.    RjijoI'- 
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condition  of  the  army,  induced  many  of  them  to  settle  in  the 
country.  Other  revolutionary  soldiers,  whose  services  were  not 
performed  in  the  conquest  of  the  west,  also  settled  in  Illinois,  and 
became  the  founders  of  large  families.  Three-fourths  of  the 
American  pioneers  of  Illinois,  who  located  in  the  country  before 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  were  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, or  had  been  soldiers  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  west.  Illi- 
nois may  feel  truly^proud  of  her  ancient  population,  as  she  does 
of  her  citizens  of  the  present  time.  The  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  companions  in  ai-ms  of  Washington,  Wayne,  Clark, 
Shelby,  Robison,  Jackson,  and  a  host  of  others,  together  with  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  country  from  Indian  depredations,  first 
colonized  Illinois,  and  made  lasting  impressions  on  the  country  of 
independence  and  patriotism — glorious  impressions  that  will  be 
transmitted  down  to  the  latest  posterity. 

In  1780  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  high  land  east  of  the 
Kaskaskia  river  and  village-  The  same  year,  or  soon  thereafter, 
colony  of  Americans  was  established  in  the  American  bottom, 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Waterloo,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
alluvial  tract  of  country  extending  between  the  bluff  and  river 
from  Alton  to  Chester. 

Another  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1781,  at  the  Belle- 
fontaine,  near  the  town  of  Waterloo.  A  few  years  thereafter, 
the  New  Design  settlement  was  made,  and  in  1783  a  fort  and 
colony  were  established  in  the  American  bottom,  nearly  west  of 
Columbia,  in  Monroe  county.  In  1791  Whiteside's  Station  was 
erected,  and  a  settlement  made  around  it,  and  in  1797  the  Turkey 
Hill  Colony  commenced..  A  town  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1796 
and  called  Washington :  but  afterwards  it  bore  the  name  of  Horse 
Prairie  Town.  It  was  located  on  the  Kaskaskia  river,  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  Horse  Prairie,  where  a  town  is  now  laid  out  and 
called  Lafayette.  About  the  year  1798  a  mill  was  erected  on  Horse 
creek,  towards  the  mouth,  and  a  settlement  made  about  the  same 
time  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Horse  Prairie,  in  Randolph  county. 
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'were  made  mostly  of  pioneers,  and  composed  tte  nucli  of  a 
densely  populated  country  some  years  thereafter. 

In  the  above  years,  before  1808,  settlements  were  made  on  Sil- 
ver creek  and  the  Kaskaskia  river,  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  on 
Shoal  creek  and  Sugar  creek,  in  the  present  counties  of  Bond  and 
Clinton*  The  settlements  on  Wood  river  and  Silver  creek,  in 
Madison  county,  were  commenced  and  extended  before  the  year 
1808.  A  slow  but  gradual  growth  of  the  countl'y  continued  in 
South  Illinois  from  1808  and  onward.  About  this  time,  1808,  the 
United  States  salt  works,  near  Shawneetown,  attracted  public  at- 
tention, and  added  much  to  the  growth  of  the  country  in  that 
section. 

The  celebrated  salt  spring,  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Equal- 
ity, in  Gallatin  county,  had  been  known  and  worked  by  the  Indi- 
ans and  French  of  Yincennes,  since  the  first  colony  commenced 
at  that  village,  about  the  year  1720,  and  still  pours  out  volumes 
of  salt  water,  but  the  wood  being  destroyed  near  the  spring,  and 
stronger  salt  water  being  discovered,  it  was  abandoned. 

These  iislt  works  were  a  great  advance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  the  country.  Produce  was  exchanged  by  farmers  for 
salt,  when  money  was  scarce  in  circulation*  The  alum  salt  be- 
coming so  plenty  and  cheap,  these  salt  works  gradually  declined, 
and  are  at  this  day  doing  a  limited  business* 

Illinois  was  once  under  the  government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory^  which  was  organized  in  Illinois,  by  Governor  St.  Clair, 
in  the  year  1790.  In  1802  Illinois  became  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Indiana,  and  William  H.  Harrison  the  governor*  In  1809  the 
territory  of  Illinois  was  organized,  and  Ninian  Edwards  appointed 
governor. 

A  change  of  government,  and  a  newspaper  established  at  Kas- 
kaskia, the  seat  of  government,  increased  the  emigration  to  the 
country  considerably. 

The  immigrants  to  Illinois  were  generally  poor,  and  their  agri- 
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In  early  times  mills  in  the  fall  to  grind  the  bread  corn  were 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  pioneers  were  compelled  to  re 
sort  to  hand  mills,  graters,  mortars,  <fcc,,  to  beat  the  corn  into 
meal. 

The  early  settlers  depended  greatly  on  stock  and  the  range  to 
support  the  stock.  The  prairies  also  furnished  both  the  French 
and  Americans  with  the  prairie  grass  in  the  greatest  abundance  for 
hay.  It  was  the  general  practice  in  Illinois,  for  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  to  n^ow  tlie  prairie  grass  and  make  hay  of  it, 
I  have  mowed  many  a  day  in  the  prairie  grass  for  hay.  But  the 
settlers  in  and  near  the  river  bottoms,  wintered  their  stock  in  the 
range. 

The  caney  for  range  in  the  winter,  extended  north  from  the 
mouth  of  th^  Ohio,  aboi^t  ojio  huudreJ  and  twenty  mi)es  up  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  the  rushes  commenced,  which  was  better 
than  the  cane  for  winter  food. 

Some  produce  was  each  season  exported  and  sent  from  lUinoia 
to  market.  Hogs  and  corn  were  shipped  in  flat  boats  to  New  Or- 
leans, and,  at  times,  good  returns  were  made.  The  most  difliculty 
was  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river.  Many  boats  were 
lost  in  descending  the  river.  Some  hogs  were  sold  to  the  miners 
working  the  Missouri  lead  mine?. 

The  first  material  advance  that  agriculture  experipnoed  in  Illji 
nois  was  by  the  emigrants  from  Hardy  county,  Virginia.  Up: 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  souls  emigrated  to  Illinois  in  June, 
1797,  and  were  a  hardy,  honest  and  industrious  population.  They 
first  settled  in  and  near  the  New  Desigp,  and  were  the  first  who  . 
improved  agriculture  in  South  Illinois,  They  cultivated  fall 
wheat  for  market,  and  raised  sheep  ^qd  made  linseys  for  clothing. 
They  were  not  hunters  by  profes3ion  but  husbandmen  of  excel- 
lent morals  and  character. 

In  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  present  century,  several  flat  boats^ 
laden  with  flour,  sailed  from  Kaskaskia  to  New  Orleans,  whilg, 
that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  government.  The  floui:. 
was  made  of  Illinois  wheat,  mostly  raised  at  the  Now  Design,  and 
manufactured  in  the  millof  Gen.  Edgar,  a  few  miles  northeast  ^ 
iCaKlraskiA. 
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often  engaged  in  tli^  primitive  manner  of  picking  the  seeds  from 
the  cotton  with  the  lingers^  This  operation  is  slow  and  expensive. 
The  next  W0^  the  gin,  with  rollers,  and  now  the  cotton  is  picked 
with  ma<ihinery,  without  much  cost  or  time.  In  those  primitive 
days  the  Americans  cultivated  some  tobacco,  but  not  much  for 
market.  The  French  raised  and  manufactured  more  tobacco  than 
the  Americans.  The  Creoles  manufactured  the  tobacco  into  car- 
rots, as  they  were  called,  A  carrot  is  a  roll  of  tobacco  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
middle  of  the  roll,  and  tapered  towardts  each  end.  The  rolls  were 
round,  and  w^ould  weigh  four  or  five  pounds,  I  presume.  It  is 
said  this  was  good  smoking  tobacco,  and  it  made  a  considerable 
traflSc  with  the  Indians. 

In  considering  the  ancient  agi'icultural  capacities  of  South  Illi- 
nois, it  is  proper  to  state  there  were  in  it  six  water  mills  and  one 
saw  mill,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  Ed- 
gar's mill,  above  stated,  was,  for  the  time,  a  fine  flouring  mill, 
with  French  buhrs,  and  made  excellent  flour.  About  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Tate  &  Singleton's  mill,  on  the  Bellefontaine 
creek,  not  far  northwest  of  Waterloo.  John  F.  Perry  owned  a 
good  flouring  mill  on  Prairie  du  Pont  creek,  not  far  south  of  Ca- 
hokia.  Judy  owned  a  water  mill  a  few  miles  south  of  Columbia. 
Andrew  Kinney  erected  a  mill  near  the  Mississippi  bluft',  six  or 
eight  miles  southwest  of  Waterloo.  Valentine  owned  a  small 
water  mill  near  the  Mississippi  blufl^,  west  of  Waterloo ;  and  Jo- 
seph Kinney  erected  a  water  and  horse  mill  on  Eock  creek,  east 
of  Waterloo.  Henry  Series,  as  heretofore  stated,  erected  a  water 
saw  mill  on  Horse  creek,  near  the  mouth  of  the  sti'eam. 

At  this  early  day  the  teams  and  harness  of  the  husbandman 
were  defective,  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose.  Tlie 
Indians,  before  Wayne's  treaty  of  peace,  in  1795,  were  hostile  to 
the  Americans,  and  stole  many  horses  of  the  whites.  The  settlera 
were  thereby  compelled  to  use  oxen  on  the  farms  and  for  many 
other  domestic  purposes.  The  cattle  grew  large,  and  the  oxen, 
mostlv,  were  excellent.     It.was  often  difficult  to  procure  the  ring: 
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liickory  withes  served  for  traces  in  the  plow.  Truck  wagons,  tho 
wheels  being  niade  of  large  sycamore  logs,  sawed  off,  were  fre- 
quently used,  and  were  about  similar  to,  but  not  so  sightly,  as  the 
X^rench  carts,  without  iron.  The  truck  wagons  were  made  en- 
tirely without  iron,  and  often,  almost  without  tools.  In  these  abo- 
riginal times  husk  collars  were  mostly  used.  I  have  often  seen 
farmers  in  the  timber  pack  the  rails  on  their  backs  from  the  trees 
•where  they  were  made  to  the  fence,  and  put  them  up  into  the 
fence.  Sleds  were  sometime^s  used,  but  they  were  a  bad  excuse. 
The  hoe,  at  that  day,  in  the  timber,  wae  much  more  used  than  at 
this  time.  Many  farmers,  after  they  gathered  their  corn  in  the 
fall,  hunted  considerably,  and  thereby  made  some  additional  sup- 
port for  themselves  and  families.  Peltries  and  fiirs  were  always 
in  demand,  and  at  a  good  price.  The  flesh  was  mostly  preserved 
and  used  in  the  family.  Some  farmers,  where  their  plantations 
would  permit,  engaged  to  make  voyages  on  boats.  These  voyages 
sometimes  extended  to  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg  and  Mackinaw,  or 
to  Prairie  du  Chein. 

The  settlements  increased  to  the  war  of  181^  when  the  bor- 
ders of  the  colonies  remained  stationary,  or,  perhaps,  receded  in 
some  instances ;  but  the  territory  grew  in  population  as  fast  in 
the  war  as  it  had  done  in  peace. 

The  limits  of  the  settlements  during  the  war  were  as  follows ; 
Commencing  at  a  fort  or  camp,  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Missouri ;  thence  to  the  forks  of  Wood  river,  in  Mad- 
ison county :  thence  to  Camp  Riissell,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ed- 
"svardsville ;  thence  to  the  camp  of  Capt.  Samuel  Whiteside,  on 
Silver  creek,  above  the  settlements ;  thence  to  Hill's  and  Jones* 
forts,  on  Shoal  creek,  and  thence  to  a  fort  at  the  present  town  of 
Carlyle.  Most  of  these  outside  forts  moved  in  during  the  war. 
Many  other  small  forts  were  kept  up  around  the  northern  fron- 
tiers, in  a  general  line  with  the  above  stations.  A  fort  at  Cham- 
bers', a  few  miles  southeast  of  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  county,  was  main- 
tained most  of  the  war,  and  one  on  Doza  creek,  towards  its  mouth. 
Capt.  Short  made  a  large  camp  of  his  United  States  rangers  on 
Crooked  creek,  at  the  place  known  then  as  "^^tiz"fe^J^SlXc96^M*" 
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I  was  a  private  united  ranger  during  the  year  1813,  and  part  of 
the  year  stationed  on  the  Mississippi.  We  ranged  round  the 
frontiers ;  therefore,  I  knew  the  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  war.  It  seemed  to  me  the  same  quantity  of  produce  was 
raised  during  the  war  as  was  before,  and  the  inhabitants  fared 
equally  as  well,  as  to  the  common  support,  during  the  war,  as  at 
any  other  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  more  com  would  grow  on  an  acre  of  equally 
good  land,  fifty  years  ago,  than  at  present.  The  earth  has  be- 
come much  drier  within  fifty  years,  but  I  know  not  if  that  be  the 
reason.  No  vegetation,  grass  or  weeds  grow  as  strong  or  as  high 
as  they  did  in  1800.  In  the  old  settlements,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  were  raised,  and  much  of  the  flour  to  supply  the 
regular  army  at  the  outposts,  during  the  war,  was  manufactured 
out  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  country.  On  the  frontiers,  not  so 
much  was  raised. 


CHAFPER  IV. 

THK  SALIKIfl  AKD   MIKSRAL   WEALTH   OF  SOUTHKRN  ILLINOIS. 

Southern  Illinois  possesses  not  only  the  greatest  abundant  ca- 
pacity of  direct  agricultural  wealth,  but  is  also  immensely  rich  in 
salines,  and  in  many  of  the  useful  minerals.  Salt  is  an  indispen- 
sable article  in  human  economy,  and  the  southern  section  of  Illi- 
nois is  abundantly  supplied  with  this  necessary  article.  And  al- 
though the  salt  works  in  Southern  Illinois  may  not  be  worked  at 
this  day,  yet  they  were  once  in  operation,  and  supplied  the  coun- 
try with  salt.  They  stand  by  now,  as  a  reserve  in  an  army,  and 
may  be  again  brought  into  successful  action.  They,  at  this  day, 
have  a  tendency  to  regulate  and  keep  down  the  price  of  salt  that 
is  imported  into  the  country.  The  United  States  or  the  Ohio  sa- 
line, at  this  day,  stands  aside,  enjoying  its  dignity  and  well  earned 
pojTilirity,  like  a  venerable  and  worthy  president  of  the  United 
States,  aiter  going  through  a  prosperous  and  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  for  eight  years.  The  ex-president  re- 
clines with  ease  and  honor  on  his  \vell  earned  fame  and  character. 
So  with  the  ex-saline :  it  "slumbers  in  peace,  after  beiner  the  most 
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volunteer  officer,  under  Gen.  Harrison,  and  at  Tippecanoe,  in  that 
terrible  night  conflict,  fell,  charging  the  enemy.  The  honor  of 
liis  actions  is  preserved  in  the  name  of  a  county.  White,  which  is 
situated  near  his  agency,  the  Ohio  saline.  Other  salt  works  are 
situated  on  Big  Muddy  river,  not  fiar  below  Murphy sboro,  in  Jack- 
son county.  A  considerable  amount  of  salt  has  been  maiuifac> 
tured  at  these  works,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Ohio  saline. 
Other  saline  water  was  discovered  in  Bond  county,  near  Shoal 
creek,  and  works  established  at  it.  These  works  produced  con- 
siderable salt,  but,  like  the  others,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Works 
were  in  operation,  about  thirty  years  since,  in  Madison  county, 
on  the  east  fork  of  Silver  creek.  These  works  never  did  the 
owners  or  the  public  much  service.  Salt  water  was  discovered  on 
the  upper  branches  of  Little  Muddy,  and  at  various  other  places 
in  Southern  Illinois,  but  never  worked  to  any  great  amount.  It 
appears  that  salt  water  exists,  in  great  abundance,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  and  circumstances  may  yet  arise  that  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  salt  to  be  manufactured  here  to  supply  the  inhabitants. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Southern  Illinois  in  coal  is  abundant  and 
inexhaustible.  In  most  of  the  coal  localities  three  diflferent  strata 
exist,  one  below  the  other,  and  the  lowest  is  always  the  best  coal. 
It  is  stated  that  Illinois  contains  the  most  acres  of  coal  land  on  the 
continent,  and  56,695  miles  more  than  all  Europe.  In  the  year 
1823  the  first  coal  was  hauled  to  the  St.  Louis  market,  from  the 
bluflfe,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi.  But  in  the  year 
1809  William  Boon  shipped  considerable  coal  from  the  Big  Mud- 
dy mines  to  K.ew  Orleans,  which  was  the  first  coal  exported  from 
Illinois.  At  this  day  coal  forms  an  element  in  Illinois  commerce 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  state.  The  railroads  being  * 
constructed  all  over  the  state,  and  particularly  the  Central  railroad, 
have  given  to  the  coal  interest,  within  a  few  years,  great  energy, 
and  much  is  exported,  as  well  as  used  in  the  state.  The  farmers 
throughout  the  country  are  commencing  to  use  coal  as  the  com- 
mon fuel,  in  place  of  wood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  increase 
the  use  of  coal  until  woo^  will  be  meastirably  laid  aside. 

Both   iron  and  lead  ore  have  been  discovered,  in  considerable 
qnantitie'8,  in  Hardin  county  and  the  region  round  about.     I  have 
reason  to  believe  great  quantities  of  good  iron  ore  exist  in  South- 
ern Illinois,  as  it  does  in  many  other  parts  of  the  state.     In  fact, 

tiie   WJlOXe   xvtxa¥atT%   nrk-nm^-frr  o/mma  i/\  tk\\r\-nr\A    in  irnn  nr^ 
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wood,  will  soon  make  a  report  on  the  subject  of  lead  ore  and  other 
minerals  in  Southern  Illinois  that  will  shed  light  on  this  impor- 
tant interest 

In  1826  a  great  excitement  was  started  in  and  around  Monroe 
county,  at  the  discovery  of  copper,  and  quantities  of  the  public 
lands  were  entered  to  corer  the  supposed  copper  mines.  It  has 
all  blown  out  It  is  a  blessing  that  silver  and  gold  do  not  exist 
in  Southern  Illinois,  as  I  am  satisfied  these  precious  metals  do  tho 
country  no  good.  The  gold  of  California  has  never  paid  all  the 
expenses,  besides  the  loss  of  life,  that  it  has  cost  to  obtain  it.  The 
lead  made  in  lUinois  never  paid  for  the  labor  and  expenses  incur- 
red to  procure  it 

CHAPTER  V. 

TBK   IMPBOTKUKirr  OF   AQRICVLTURS   129   SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS  8IKCS  THR   WAft  OF   1812. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  produced,  in  the  whole 
country,  an  excitement  and  agitation  that  advanced  the  growth 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  territory  of  Illinois.  The  extra- 
ordinary fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beautiful,  undulating  surface  of 
the  country,  and  the  mild  and  agreeable  climate  were  seen  and 
appreciated  by  thousands  in  the  various  military  campaigns 
through  the  state ;  and  these  volunteer  soldiers  were  generally 
citizens  of  sound  judgments,  that  gave  Illinois  a  character  and 
standing  abroad  that  induced  greatly  the  immigration  to  the 
territory.  Moreover,  a  great  portion  of  the  citizens  had  been 
engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  country,  and  their  wages 
paid  them  for  their  services  were  expended  in  the  country. 
This  extra  circulation  of  money  gave  the  country  an  advance 
that  it  never  experienced  before.  In  addition  to  the  above,  an 
act  of  congress  was  passed,  in  18L^,  granting  to  the  citizens  of 
the  territory  a  pre-emption  right,  by  which  the  actual  settlers  se- 
cured their  homes  at  the  congress  price  of  the  public  lands.  Be- 
fore this  act  of  congress,  the  public  lands  were  not  brought  into 
market,  and  the  great  masses  of  the  farmers  resided  on  the  public 
domain  as  squatters.  Under  these  circumstances  no  one  would 
improve  his  farm  to  any  great  extent,  fearing  he  would  not  be 
able  to  purchase  it  at  the  United  States'  land  sales.       .    .^.^....^ 
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Wheat,  after  the  war  closed,  in  1815,  was  more  cultivated,  and 
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long  after  the  war,  a  specnlation  of  mill  bmlding,  that  was  carried 
too  far,  injured  the  country.  The  shovel  plow,  that  had  been,  in 
pioneer  times,  used  considerably,  was  superceded  by  the  barehear, 
and  a  better  breed  of  stock  was  introduced.  Castor  beans  and 
tobacco  were  cultivated  beibre  the  state  government  was  organ- 
ized, in  1818.  Flour  was  then  manufactured  for  exportation,  and 
cattle  and  hogs  were  also  raised  for  a  foreign  market. 

The  territory  of  Illinois,  in  population  and  in  agricultural  inte* 
rest,  improved  and  flourished  greatly  in  territorial  times,  between 
the  war  and  the  formation  of  the  state  government.  In  1812  the 
population  of  the  territory  was  only  12,000,  and  in  1818  it  had 
increased  to  40,000.  The  immigration  was  generally  a  moral, 
correct  people,  who  came  to  the  country,  on  mature  reflection,  to 
better  their  own  condition,  and  to  provide  a  good  country  for  their 
children.  They  emigrated  from  the  various  old  states,  not  in 
masses,  but  by  families ;  and  they  assimilated  themselves  to  the 
laws,  habits  and  customs  of  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. As  it  has  been  already  remarked,  the  French  and  the  origi- 
nal American  settlers  were  a  brave,  independent  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple; and  the  immigrants  settling  in  the  country  amalgamated 
themselves  with  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  became  the  same 
people. 

The  laws  of  the  territory  were  the  foundation  of  the  present 
state  laws  of  Illinois,  which,  for  their  equity,  justice  and  liberality, 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  state  in  the  Union,  except,  perhaps,  by 
Louisiana,  where  more  of  the  civil  law  prevails.  The  territorial 
laws  of  Illinois  were  the  laws  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory 
from  the  laws  of  the  various  states,  and  were  an  excellent  code  of 
laws.  It  is  to  the  laws,  and  the  proper  execution  of  them,  that 
the  state  of  Illinois  owes  so  much  of  her  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  to  her  ultimate  destiny. 

Directly,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  people  of  Illinois  suc- 
ceeded and  prospered,  the  agricultural  interest,  and  other  great 
pursuits,  advanced  and  prospered.  It  will  be  seen,  by  examining 
iha  hisMrv  ni  tho  t^rritnrxr  i^f  Tllinnis.  tliaf  Rfhools  and  chnrohoa 
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gates  to  the  convention,  at  Kaskaskia,  that  formed  the  state  con- 
stitution, in  1818,  embraced  not  much  more  territory  than  is 
in  the  present  supposed  limits  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  are  the 
same  people  and  their  descendants,  with  the  additional  immigrar 
tion.  The  original  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  showed  a 
wisdom  and  capacity  of  self-government  in  its  various  provisions 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  state  since  that  day,  and  it  is 
this  charter  of  free  government,  with  itB  wise  and  salutary  provi- 
sions, which,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  Illinois  to  prosper  and 
flourish  in  such  an  unprecedented  manner,  tliat  this  state  is  called, 
at  this  day,  the  Empire  State  of  the  West, 

The  first  colleges  and  conspicuous  institutions  o^learning  were 
established  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  many  of  them  remain,  to  this 
day,  eminent  seminaries  of  learning.  The  Rock  Spring  High 
School,  Uie  colleges  at  Lebanon  and  Hillsboro,  opened  into  exis- 
tence not  long  after  the  state  government  was  organized,  and 
have  performed  signal  service  to  the  country.  The  Rock  Spring 
establishment  was  removed  to  Alton,  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  This  institution,  (being  enlarged,  and  assuming  the 
name  of  the  Shurtleff  College,)  is  one  of  the  foremost  seminaries 
of  learning  in  the  state,  aud  bids  fair  to  continue  a  blessing  to  the 
country.  These  institutions  of  learning  bear  witness  to  the  prps- 
perity  and  the  enlightened  progress  of  the  people  of  Southern  Il- 
linois, and  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  establishing  the  high 
standing  and  character  the  whole  state  enjoys  at  this  time.  Not 
only  is  Southern  Illinois  conspicuous  and  eminent  in  colleges  and 
common  schools,  but  also  a  great  number  of  the  most  eminent 
professional  men  in  the  state  resided  in  and  extended  their  influ- 
ence in  this  section  of  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
scientific  and  literary  characters.  Many  scholars,  profoundly 
versed  in  literature  and  science,  have  spent  most  of  their  days  in 
Southern  Illinois,  and  have,  with  the  professional  gentlemen, 
given  much  fame  and  reputation  to  the  country. 

The  south  of  Illinois  has  been  called  "Egypt,"  and  we  are  de- 
lighted with  the  name,  which  is  somewhat  appropriate,  inasmuch 
as  our  modern  Egypt  excels  its  ancient  namesake  in  the  abun- 
dant products  of  the  earth :  and  the  people  are  ©fTte^vwhere  known 
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every  section  of  the  country  where  they  are  needed.  Seven  fino 
steam  mills  aie  now  in  operation  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  two 
more,  of  great  capacities,  are  being  built  within  our  limits.  Other 
counties  are  also  doing  well  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  at  this 
day.  The  railroads  in  the  south,  and  particularly  the  Central,  aro 
infusing  life  and  energy  into  agriculture.  Kothing  has  done  the 
farmers  so  much  service,  since  nature  gave  them  this  most  beau- 
tiful country,  as  the  railroads. 

At  this  day  agricultural  implements  are  manufactured  in 
abundance  in  almost  every  town,  so  that  the  people  are  not  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  old  and  obsolete  modes  of  preparing  their 
crops  for  market.  Ilorse  and  steam  power  is  almost  entirely  used 
to  cut  and  thresh  the  wheat,  and  manufacture  it  into  flour,  in 
South  Illinois. 

A  great  many  of  the  counties  in  the  south  have  established  ag- 
ricultural societies  and  fairs,  and  frequently  exhibit  articles  that 
would  take  the  premiums  at  the  state  fairs.  The  best  breed  of 
stock,  and  the  most  choice  selections  of  seed  grain,  are  sought  for 
and  being  introduced  into  the  country  south. 

One  other  cause  for  this  unexampled  prosperity,  at  this  time, 
in  South  Illinois,  is  the  exceedingly  high  prices  for  all  agricultural 
products.  The  currency  being  abundant  and  soimd,  adds  another 
element  to  the  great  advance  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
Soutliern  Illinois.  The  health,  likewise,  of  the  last  year,  was 
most  excellent,  which  advanced,  greatly,  the  interest  of  agricul- 
ture, and  I  believe  I  may  say,  in  truth,  that  the  people  of  South 
ern  Illinois  ai'e  prosperous  and  happy. 


GUAPTER  TI. 

THE   AORICCLTrRAL   PROSPECTS   AND    DESTINY  OF  SOCTIfHR^   ILLINOIS. 

It  is  stated  by  an  eminent  man  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bates,  "  that 
agriculture  depends,  for  its  very  existence  and  success,  on  land, 
labor  and  learning."  This  is  self  evident;  and  so  it  will  appear 
to  all  intelligent  agriculturists.  The  land  in  Southern  Illinois  is, 
without  doubt,  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  tl\^ 
great  west,  and  is  also  blessed  with  a  climate  that  cannot  be  sur- 
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most  beautiful  section  of  the  state  by  proper  cultivation  and  im- 
provement, IJut  the  labor  and  learning  must  evidently  go  to- 
gether, as  one  cannot  exist,  to  any  advantage,  without  the  other. 
Work  without  learning  will  not  succeed ;  and  learning  without 
work  is  equally  disadvantageous. 

'  The  people  of  Southern  Illinois  are  the  noble  descendants  of 
worthy  sires.  They  are  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  revolution  and  Indian  fighters  of  the  west,  together 
with  the  choice  spirits  whose  talents  and  energy  enabled  them  to 
Abandon  the  old  worn  out  states  for  a  new  and  better  country. 

This  is  the  population  of  Southern  Illinois,  and  a  more  noble 
etock  cannot  be  found  on  which  to  engraft  all  the -branches  of  ag- 
riculturx3..  But  the  people  must  become  intelligent  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture,  before  they  can  succeed  to  any  great 
extent.  Nature  has  decreed,  in  her  irrevocable  laws,  that  man 
must  labor  for  his  support,  and  to  labor  with  any  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, he  must  bo  intelligent  to  a  common  degree  at  least.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  tliat  any  o\\^  could  become  a  successful  agricul- 
turist if  he  were  void  of  intellect,  and  the  more  he  improves  his 
mind  and  labors  in  proportion,  the  better  husbandman  he  will  be. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  any  one  in  Illinois  that  he  has  no  time  or 
opportunity  to  improve  his  mind  in  his  agricultural  pursuits,  as 
the  earth  produces  in  such  abundance  that  any  one,  no  matter  how 
poor  he  may  be,  can  find  time  eutficient  to  advance  his  agricultu- 
ral "learning."  And  books  and  newspapers  on  the  subject  abound 
in  every  section  of  the  state,  and  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices. 
Moreover,  a  volume  which  does  the  state  and  its  authors  great 
honor,  known  as  "The  Transactions  ot  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,''  has  been  published  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  many 
copies  circulated  amongst  the  people,  free  of  expense ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  it  to  the  agricultural  public  as  a 
book  that  every  farmer  should  read  and  study.  lie  will  fiud  in  it 
more  Dractical  and  uscfid  information  to  suit  the  farmers  of  Illi- 
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Then  there  are  the  annual  reports  of  the  patent  office,  sent 
free ;  besides  many  cheap  agricultural  books,  and  two  excellent 
periodicals  published  in  the  state.  The  Illinois  Farmer — a  first 
rate  monthly  journal — at  Springfield,  is  sent  to  subscribers  at  tha 
low  price  of  $1  per  year;  and  the  old  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago— 
now  published  weekly — costs  only  $2  per  year. 

"Wo  often  hear  complaints  made  that  farmers  are  not  selected 
for  public  offices  and  confidential  trusts.  The  reason  is,  they  do 
not  generally  qualify  theraselves^to  perform  the  duties  of  these  situ- 
tions  as  others  do.  The  agricultural  interest  would  prefer  one  of 
of  their  own  number,  if  they  \rore  as  competent  as  those  of  other 
professions  to  officiate  in  these  responsible  stations.  Farmers  of 
Illinois:  how  long  will  you  neglect  your  own  interest  by  over- 
looking  the  improvement  of  your  minds?  You  are  obliged  to 
take  a  back  seat  in  both  public  and  private  business,  if  you 
neglect  education. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Southern  Illinois :  You  possess  the  power 
and  capacitj'  to  make  your  section  of  the  state  prosper  and  "blos- 
som as  the  rose."  Nature  has  been  most  bountiful  to  you  in  pre* 
sonting  to  you  the  best  and  most  choice  favors.  You  are  blessed 
with  a  central  location  in  the  largest  and  most  fertile  valley  on  tho 
globe,  and  in  the  centre  of  commerce  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  of  river  navigation.  Almost  all  the  large  navigable 
streams  of  the  west  concentrate  their  mighty  waters  around  your 
borders,  and  by  their  junction,  at  the  city  of  Cairo,  the  inland 
ocean  is  formed,  which  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  point 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  has  more  natural  advantages 
for  a  great  inland  city  than  Cairo,  which  is  now  fast  rising  to  tho 
great  and  grand  destiny  that  awaits  her.  The  Central  railroad, 
extending  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  through  the  heart 
of  the  great  empire  state  of  the  west,  and  connecting  with  the 
lakes  at  Chicago  and  with  the  Mississippi  near  Galena,  has  already 
given  Cairo  and  Southern  Illinois  an  oiiward  impulse  that  they 
never  before  experienced  Cairo  is  commencing  to  exert  the  pow- 
ers that  nature  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  her,  and  is  extend- 
ing her  ample  folds  of  commerce  to  all  parts  of  tho  continent. 
Public  and  private  edifices  are  being  erected,  of  great  and  grand 
dimensions  and  of  exquisite  and  elegant  taste  and  workmanship. 
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while  the  small  steamers  ascend  again  the  smaller  streams,  with 
the  rich  freight  of  "  the  simny  south."  No  ice  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  Mississippi,  will  ever,  from  Cairo  to  the  ocean,  inter- 
rupt the  navigation  of  that  noble  stream ;  so  that  Cairo  and  -all 
the  markets  of  the  earth  will  be  in  direct  water  communication 
witli  each  other. 

AVater  conveyance  is  the  first  mode  of  trade  and  travel  known 
on  earth,  and  will  remain  forever,  the  victory  of  God  over  man. 
The  railroads  are  the  auxiliaries  to  the  navigable  streams,  and 
have  within  a  few  years  pertbrmed  wonders  for  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  for  the  state  of  Illinois;  but  it  is  at  last  tho  wa- 
ter conveyance  that  will  be  resorted  to  for  the  great  and  heavy 
commerce  of  the  world. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  river  will  be  improved  in  a  few 
years  by  slackwater  navigation,  or  by  canals.  So  will  the  other 
streams,  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  Tennessee  rivers  and  others^ 
so  that  Cairo  will  be  the  centre  of  a  commerce  that  man,  in  no  ago 
or  country,  has  ever  witnessed.  Cairo,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  century,  will  contain  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  and 
Southern  Illinois  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  people. 

The  great  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  founded 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  same  region,  and  they  are  allied  together 
by  indissoluble  bonds.  The  commerce  of  Cairo  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois will  force  into  existence  a  new  impetus  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  south  of  Illinois.  The  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  of 
railroads,  now  existing  in  ^the  state,  will  soon  be  increased  to  ac- 
commodate the  wants  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in  Illi- 
nois. The  late  election  returns  show  Illinois  to  be  the  fourth 
state  in  the  Union  in  population — only  three  states  in  the  Union 
that  take  precedence  of  the  Prairie  State  !  This  commerce,  and 
facilities  of  river  and  railroad  conveyance,  will  force  all  parts  of 
the  state  into  healthy  and  energetic  action.  Southern  Illinois  will 
marshal  into  efficient  energy  all  her  agricultural  resources,  and 
discover  probably  other  sources  of  agricultural  wealth.  The  va- 
rious agricultural  crops  will  be  more  diversified  and  multiplied;  so 
the  seasons,  dry  or  wet,  will  not  so  much  affect  the  fai'mer.  No 
country  on  the  continent  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit 
than  South  Illinois.  The  French,  down  from  their  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  country,  in  the  year  16S2,  cultivated  to  advantage  both 
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Flax  also  grows  well  here;  and  cotton  may  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage in  Southern  Illinois.  AH  species  of  grass  will  find  a  conge- 
nial soil  in  the  Cash  river  bottoms  and  other  large  alluvial  tracts 
in  this  region  of  country. 

I  have  for  the  last  thirty  years  pressed  on  the  consideration  of 
the  farmers  the  raising  of  mules  and  hay  for  exportation,  and  I 
still  recommend  them  as  two  of  the  best  articles  that  can  be  raised 
in  Southern  Illinois.  Mules  are  also  the  best  animals  for  drudge- 
ry and  draft  on  the  farms,  and  are  always  a  more  ready  sale  than 
horses.  And  at  all  times  hay  will  command  a  fair  price  in  the 
southern  markets. 

With  all  these  fortunate  circumstances  urging  Illinois  to  action 
and  energy,  the  whole  state  has  within  a  few  years  increased  the 
substantial  wealth  of  the  country  with  great  rapidity.  The  wars 
in  Europe  and  other  causes  created  a  good  market  for  most  of  the 
agricultural  products  of  Illinois,  and  the  people  embraced  the  oc- 
casion with  great  avidity  and  advantage.  IlUnois  is  wending  her 
way  with  certainty  and  with  much  speed  to  her  gi*eat  and  glorious 
destiny.  In  a  few  years  the  Prairie  State  will  be  the.'great  empire 
state  in  population  and  agricultural  wealth  in  the  Union,  and  will 
exert  a  great  influence  in  giving  tone  and  character  to  public  opin- 
ion throughout  the  nation.  The  known  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  will  be  exerted  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  Union,  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west.  The  union 
and  constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be  secure  in  the  hands 
of  Illinois,  so  far  as  this  young  state  has  the  power  to  preserve 
them.  And,  also,  the  people  will  be  secure  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges,  under  the  wise  and  judicious  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  people  residing  in  this  great  and  prosperous 
state,  and  enjoying  so  many  advantages  and  blessings,  will  experi- 
ence as  much  happiness  as  is  allotted  to  man  on  earth. 
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TIIE  BEST  MODE  OF  RAISING  AND  MANAGING  CATTLE  ON 
THE  PRAIRIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 

FIRST  PREMIUM', 
Bt  Jims  N.  Bbowit,  Berlin,  Illinois. 


Grabs  Plains,  Sangamon  Co.y  Dec.  3, 1856* 
D»»  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Corresponding  Sec^y  III.  Jlgricullural  Society: 

Dear  Sir — In  axjcordance  witli  your  request  I  forward  to  you 
an  article  on  the  breeding,  raising  and  managing  cattle  in  Iljinois; 
to  be  presented  by  you  to  the  executive  committee,  for  their  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  in  January  next. 

Having  been  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
constantly  (and  at  times  extensively)  engaged  in  breeding,  raising 
and  feeding  cattle  for  tlie  butcher,  I  give  it  as  my  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  there  is  no  part  of  the  continent  that  surpasses,  if  any 
equals,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  in  adaptation  for  breeding,  raising 
and  fattening  cattle. 

In  visiting  different  parts  of  the  Union — north,  south,  east  and 
west — I  have  not  met  with  any  native  stock  that  equals  the  best 
native  stock  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  To  my  mind  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious :  Our  climate  is  the  most  favorable  for  producing  cattle, 
because,  situate  between  37J  and  42J  degrees  north  latitude,  we 
escape  the  extreme  cold  of  the  north  and  the  continued  heat  of 
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^in  this  and  other  couiitiesj  that  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  breeders  and  growers  of  cattle,  if  they  would  be  successful, 
and  secure  to  themselves  that  profit  to  which  the  intelligent  and 
enterprising  are  entitled.  Obtain  the  best  females  within  your 
means,  whether  they  bo  native,  mixed  or  pure  bred  cattle.  Study 
to  know  the  best  points  of  a  good  animal,  and  seek,  in  breeding, 
to  increase  the  weight  in  superior  and  to  lessen  it  in  inferior 
points.  By  so  doing  you  will  increase  the  value  and  appearance 
of  the  animal.  As  a  general  rule,  the  animal  that  will  give  the 
greatest  weight  in  the  least  compass  will  be  the  best  and  most 
profitable.  They  will  have  less  coarse  beef,  less  bone,  and,  conse- 
quently, less  offal.  They  will  invariably  consume  less  and  ma- 
ture earlier;  thus  proving  that  they  are  possessed  of  good  consti- 
tutions. Let  breeders  study  to  understand  the  defects  of  their 
stock,  that  they  may  be  able  to  remedy  their  defects  in  subse- 
quent breeding.  Never  permit  a  male  animal  to  come  on  the 
farm,  as  a  breeder,  unless  he  equals,  and,  if  possible,  is  superior 
to  the  females.  He  should  be  of  pure  blood,  for  by  this  means, 
alone,  can  the  breeder  hope  to  stamp  the  great  excellencies  of  the 
breed  upon  his  stock.  Avoid  breeding  in  and  in  as  much  as  you 
can.  The  instances  are  rare  when  it  would  not  have  been  better 
for  the  breeder  to  have  bred  from  more  remote  crosses.  A  few 
cases  are  on  record,  in  England  and  in  this  country,  where  great 
results  have  been  attained  by  in  and  in  breeding,  but  few  are  quali- 
fied to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  more  valuable  herds  have  been  injured  than  benefitted 
by  the  experiment. 

Let  the  breeder  resolve  (and  then  adhere  to  it)  not  to  keep  on 
his  hands  more  stock  than  he  can  keep  well.  I  mean  by  that,  to 
have  his  growing  stock  always  increasing  in  weight,  and  not  to 
be  content,  as  is  sometimes  said,  with  having  them  to  hold  their 
own.  Rest  assured  there  is  no  half  way  house  for  them,  to  rest 
in.  They  must  and  vrill  be  gaining  or  losfng  weight.  Grain, 
grass  and  meat  are  the  farmers  capital,  and,  when  lost,  is  lost  for- 
ever, and  he  is  poorer,  and  the  world  has  less  to  subsist  on.  The 
general  principles  and  rules  here  laid  down  are  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  breeds  and  grades  of  cattle  known  to  the  farmers  of  Il- 
linois.    I  lay  it  down,  as  an  axiom,  that  an  animal  that  is  not 
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from  their  herds,  and  keeping  the  refuse  for  breeders,  should  be 
abandoned.  Such  management  is  truly  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  true  and  only  way 
by  which  stock  can  be  improved  is  to  select  the  most  thritly  and 
promising  females  for  breeders. 

TUE  MA>;AGEMENT  OF  COWS  AND  CALVES. 

Cows  should  be  bred  so  as  to  calve  from  the  middle  of  March 
to  the  first  of  May.  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  the  breed- 
ing animal  from  the  cows.  Every  breeder  should  do  this  on  the 
score  of  economy.  By  this  course  his  bull  retains  his  health  and 
vigor,  and  he  knows,  certainly,  when  each  cow  will  drop  her  calf. 
His  calves  come  at  the  opening  of  spring,  when  cow  and  calf  can 
do  without  shelter,  thus  saving  quite  an  expenditure  in  building — 
a  matter  of  consequence  to  the  young  farmer.  Great  attention 
should  be  given  to  cows  at  calving.  As  soon  as  the  calf  sucks 
plentifully,  which  will  be  at  from  two  to  five  hours  old,  the  cow 
should  be  milked  clean,  and  this  should  be  kept  up  by  milking 
twice  a  day  for  eight  days,  at  which  time,  if  the  cow  does  well, 
her  milk  will  be  fit  for  use.  From  the  1st  day  of  May  to  the  Ist 
of  November  cows  are  most  profitable  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
expense  of  keeping  is  much  less,  on  our  best  pastures,  during  the 
•grazing  season,  than  even  the  poor  mariner  in  which  the  cows  of 
Illinois  are  generally  wintered.  The  flow  of  milk,  during  the 
grazing  season,  on  good  pasture,  is  much  greater  than  during  the 
winter  with  good  shelter  and  full  feed.  I  would  remark,  without 
stopping  to  discuss  which  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  known  in 
Illinois  is  most  valuable  for  milk,  that  too  much  attention  can- 
not be  given,  by  breeders,  to  heifers  with  their  first  calves.  By 
following  the  directions,  which  I  shall  now  give,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  heifers  with  their  first  calves,  the  milking  properties  of 
all  breeds  of  cattle  would  be  greatly  improved.  The  heifer  should 
be  from  80  to  36  mAiths  old  when  she  drops  her  first  calf.  Af- 
ter the  calf  has  sucked  plentifully  the  heifer  should  be  well  milk- 
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I  can)  to  lot  my  cows  on  to  pasture  at  night  after  milking.  "When 
I  do  so,  I  find  that  my  cows  graze  at  dark  and  about  daylight, 
and  that  they  grow  and  thrive  better,  and  go  through  the  winter 
in  finer  condition.  When  the  calf  is  weaned,  the  dam  should  bo 
k^pt  to  her  milk  as  long  as  possible,  even  up  to  within  one  month 
of  calving.  This  is  essential  in  making  a  good  milker.  By  pur- 
suing the  above  plan  I  have  seldom  failed  to  make  fair  milkers  of 
all  the  heifera  grown  on  my  farm.  The  practice  ot  letting  calves 
run  with  their  dams,  particularly  with  heifers,  as  is  often  the  case, 
is  ruinous  to  them  as  milkers,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  calf.  The 
calf  that  runs  at  large  with  the  dam  feeds  badly,  for  as  soon  as  the 
calf  gets  liungry,  instead  of  grazing  it  will  seek  the  dam  for  suck, 
and  that  will  be  five  or  six  times  per  day,  thus  preventing  the  fill- 
ing or  distending  the  udder,  and  lessening  the  capacity  of  the  bag 
to  hold  milk.  On  this  plan  the  udder  becomes  fleshy,  the  milk 
flows  slowly,  and  she  becomes  a  poor  and  hard  m.Uker,  When  a 
calf  runs  at  large  with  the  dam,  and,  whpu  wo^nod,  the  cow  is  per-, 
mitted  to  dry  up  her  rajlk,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  such  ^re  worth- 
less as  dairy  cows,  It  is  important  that  every  farmer  should 
have  shelter  Bufficient  to  house  such  of  his  cows  as  may  have 
calves  during  the  winter,  and  those  that  are  giving  milk.  There 
is  economy  in  this,  for  one  well  fed  cow,  xmder  shelter,  will  givg 
more  milk  than  two  equally  well  fed  and  exposed  on  our  prairies. 
Cows  that  have  calves  in  winter  must  he  sheltered  to  do  well. 
When  they  are  not  well  provided  for  the  cows  run  down  rapidly, 
and  without  extruordinary  care  and  attention  soon  get  on  the 
lift,  their  teats  crack  open  and  the  result  is  a  spoiled  ba£^j  whicl^ 
fl,mount8  almost  to  the  loss  of  the  cow  as  a  milker.  In  addition  ta 
this  calamity,  it  takes  all  the  milk  to  keep  the  calf  alive  to  grass, 
and  the  calf  is  stinted  in  its  growth,  and  never  fully  recovers 
from  it. 

I  keep  my  milking  cows  under  shelter  at  night,  during  winter, 
letting  them  out  on  the  pasture  during  the  day.  They  receive 
the  same  amount  of  food  that  my  dry  cows  do,  which  run  out  day 
and  night.  A  portion  of  them  have*  young  calves,  whicU  furnish 
my  family  with  milk  and  butter  and  some  to  spare.  They  are 
generally  fat  enough  for  the  butcher,  and  their  calves  good  veal, 
A  cow,  to  be  profi.table  as  a  breeder,  should  be  in  an  improving 
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and  a  few  liandsfuU  of  corn  meal,  or  shorts  and  bran  mixed, 
should  be  given  every  day,  to  learn  them  to  eat.  They  will  begin 
to  feed  at  four  weeks  old.  Half  the  milk  of  the  cow,  with  good 
grass,  will  keep  the  calf  in  fine  condition.  When  only  allowed  to 
Buck  morning  and  evening,  they  feed  and  grow  faster  and  suffer  \^t 
little  inconvenience  when  weaned,  and  never  lose  any  flesh.  The 
iirst  winter  calves  should  have  access  to  good  grass,  (timothy,  blue- 
grass,  or  both,)  with  a  shed  or  grove  to  protect  them  from  tho 
fitorms  of  winter.  Tho  question  may  bo  asked,  how  are  we  to 
have  a  grove  on  the  prairies  to  protect  our  farm  stock  ?  I  answer, 
almost  as  easily  as  to  have  a  temporary  shed.  The  first  day  of 
April,  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  plow,  set  out  one  Inmdred 
locust  trees  at  some  convenient  spot,  and  keep  the  stock  from  them 
three  or  four  years,  and  you  have  it.  If  j^ou  have  not  the  trees, 
j>lant  the  seed-  in  May,  four  feet  apart  each  way,  as  you  would 
corn,  and  you  obtain  the  same  result  in  four  years.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  every  prairie  farmer  is  too  negli- 
gent about  planting  trees.  There  is  no  labor  that  would  pay  so 
well  as  that  applied  in  planting  trees.  Walnuts  should  be  planted 
along  our  fences.  This  is  rapidly  done.  Open  a  furrow  in  Octo- 
ber, and  drop  the  nuts  four  or  five  inches  apart  and  cover  with  the 
plow,  and  the  work,  with  suitable  cultivation,  is  done.  Nothing 
adds  BO  much  to  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  a  prairie  farm  as 
clumps  and  rows  of  trees,  saying  nothing  of  their  ultimate  value 
for  timber. 

The  best  and  most  successful  mode  of  feeding  grain  to  calves, 
during  the  first  winter,  is  to  use  a  corn  and  cob  crusher,  and  feed 
in  troughs,  giving  to  each  head  two  quarts  per  day,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  hay,  corn  fodder  or  dean  wheat  straw,  when  snow  or 
sleet  would  prevent  the  young  cattle  from  getting  to  the  grass. 
Calves  wintered  in  this  manner  will  come  to  grass  at  one  year 
old  fat  and  sleek,  with  a  cost  of  two  dollars  per  head  in  corn  and 
-cob  meal  at  twenty  cents  per  busheL 
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profitable  as  it  slionld  be,  good  grass  for  summer  and  wintx^  gra^ 
ring  is  indispensable* 

Yearlings  handled  as  above  stated  should  bo  put  on  rich  pas- 
ture, (wild  or  cultivated,)  and  on  such  kept  during  the  grazing 
season,  viz :  on  the  prairie  from  May  to  15th  or  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  on  cultivated  grass  to  the  first  of  November.  At  the 
latter  date  they  should  go  into  their  winter  pasture.  When  win- 
ter sets  in,  which  is  about  the  15th  of  December,  in  this  portion 
of  the  state,  begin  to  feed  in  troughs,  with  half  peck  of  crushed 
corn  to  each  head  per  day,  and  gradually  increase  to  one  peck  per 
day.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  feed  the  corn  in  the  above  manner, 
it  may  be  advantageously  fed  on  the  grass,  from  the  shock,  iu 
like  proportion.  A  suflScient  number  of  hogs  should  be  put  after 
the  cattle  to  take  up  the  ofiaL  It  will  take  20  bushels  of  corn* 
per  head  second  winter,  which,  put  at  20  cents  per  bushel,  will 
give  $4  in  grain  per  head  for  second  winter.  Yearlings  thus 
managed  will,  on  Ist  of  May,  when  they  are  two  years,  old,  weigh 
from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  gross.  The  two  year  old  cattle  should 
be  turned  to  grass  Ist  of  May,  and  kept  on  good  pastures  until 
the  20th  of  October,  at  which  time  they  are  ready  for  stall  feed- 
ing, and  should  be  put  .to  com  on  the  grass,  with  one-fourth  of  a 
bushel  to  the  head,  per  day,  for  one  and  a  half  months,  which  will 
bring  the  1st  of  December.  At  this  time  they  should  go  into  the 
feed  lot,  and  have  all  the  corn  thdey  will  eat  until  the  Ist  of  May, 
which  will  be  a  half  bushel  per  head  per  day.  This  will  give  85 
bushels  per  head  for  stall  feeding,  which,  at  20  cents  per  bushel^ 
will  give  $17  per  head  for  the  third  winter.  Each  steer  thus  fed 
will  fatten  one  hog  or  winter  two  well — thus  paying  the  expense 
of  feeding.  Tlie  system  above  given  for  handling  cattle  will  afibrd 
a  sufficient  amount  of  oflTal  for  hogs  to  pay  all  expenses  for  labor 
in  winter  feeding,  from  the  time  of  weaning  until  ready  for  the 
butcher.  Cattle  fed  as  above  will  be  ready  for  market  the  1st  of 
May,  but  should  be  well  grazed  nntil  the  15th  or  20th  of  Juno, 
which  is  the  most  profitable  time  for  selling,  taking  one  season 
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3(1  ygar,  grass, 6  00 

"        corn, 17  00 

Grass,  from  1st  May  to  15th  June,  time  of  selling,    2  00 

Making  the^  entire  cost  of  raising  and  fattening,..  $40  00 

Contra — 1,450  pounds  beef,  at  $3  50  per  hund., $50  75 

Deduct  cost, 40  00 

And  you  have,  for  profit, 810  75 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  by  the  above  system  it  will  cost  $40 
per  head  to  grow  and  prepare  a  steer  for  the  butcher,  or  $2  75 
per  hundred,  which  gives  20  cents  for  com  on  the  farm^  and  pays- 
one  dollar  per  month  for  grazing,  and  leaves  $10  75  profit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  cattle  handled  as  above  go  into  market  at  three 
'years  old  instead  of  four  years,  as  under  the  common  method  of 
handling  cattle,  and  adding  to  the  profit  one  year's  keep.  This, 
is  no  small  item,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  a  great  gain  to  growers. 

Under  tiie  system  generally  pursued  by  our  farmers  in  raising 
and  managing  cattle,  I  maintain  tliat  it  costs  three  dollars  per 
hundred  to  produce  every  pound  of  beef  that  is  fed  in  the  state, 
p,nd  that  no  farmer  who  does  not  fat  his  own  cattle,  but  sells,  to 
be  fed  by  others,  receives  a  fair  remuneration  for  food  fed  in  an  ordi- 
nary manner  in  which  cattle  are  handled  in  Illinois.  By  examin- 
ing tlie  patent  office  reports,  it  will  be  found  that  it  costs  about  $20 
in  winter  provender  to  feed  a  steer,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  stall 
feeder  at  four  years  old.  Xow,  add.  to  this  three  summers'  gra- 
zing, at  $6  per  season,  (it  is  worth  this  sum,  whether  obtained 
from  the  prairie  or  from  cultivated  lands,  for  it  produces  it  in 
beef,)  and  it  will  give  $18  per  head.  Add  to  this  $17  for  stall 
feeding,  and  we  have  $55,  the  cost  of  the  production  of  1,450 
pounds  of  gross  beef.  (A  lot  of  cattle  handled  in  the  ordinary 
manner  will  oftener  fall  under  1,450  than  come  up  to  it.) 
Placing  the  beef  at  $3  50  per  lumdred,  gross,  and  we  have 
$50  75,  the  value  of  the  beef.     Take  this  from  the  cost  of  produc- 
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profit,  on  the  one  hundred  thousand  cattle,  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars— saving  to  the  powers  of  cattle  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  giving  an  aggregate  profit  of  one  million. 
The  plan  suggested  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  state,  annu- 
ally, one  million  four  hundred  and^  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  open  up  a  home  market  for  her  surplus  com  which  often  lies 
rotting  in  the  pens  of  the  owners,  for  the  want  of  a  paying  mar- . 
ket. 

N.  B. — For  several  years  past  I  have  provided  protection  for 
my  outdoor  stock  in  the  following  manner,  and  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  result :  Take  100  rails,  or  poles,  10  feet  long,  to  some 
eligible  place ;  take  3  forks,  4  feet  long,  made  from  the  fork  of  a 
limb,  from  which  the  rails  or  poles  are  made  •  set  them  two  feet 
in  the  ground,  and  14  feet  apart ;  place  a  pole,  30  feet  long,  in 
the  forks ;  then,  with  a  spade,  set  the  rails  or  poles  one  foot  ill 
the  ground,  one  on  either  side,  alternately,  at  an  angle  of  45  deg., 
and  you  will  have  a  rail  or  pole  rack,  30  feet  long,  which  will 
hold  five  or  six  wagon  loads  of  hay  or  straw.  This  rack  I  till  with 
hay  while  cutting  my  grass,  or  with  straw  while  threshing  my 
grain.  Five  racks  will  give  good  protection  to  one  hundred  head 
of  growing  stock,  during  the  whole  winter,  and  more  food  than 
they  will  consume,  when  managed  as  above. 

JAS.  N.  BKOWN. 
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ON  THE  REARING  AND  MANAGING  OF  CATTLE  ON  THE 
PRAIRIES"OF  ILLINOIS. 


SECOND  PREMIU&f, 


Br  Chjuoxi  W.  ICvrtiei^t. 


In  the  few  pages  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  state  agricnlttiral 
society  on  this  subject,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reason  any  one  into 
the  belief  that  the  rearing  and  managing  of  cattle  in  Illinois,  is 
of  vast  importance — that  it  is  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to  any  other 
interest  of  our  state — ^but  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted that,  in  most  sections,  the  raising  of  grain  and  of  cattle 
ought  to  go  together  5  and  but  few  of  our  race  wiU  do  with  bread 
only,  when  they  can  have  the  meat  also. 

Neither  shall  I  attempt  to  show  in  these  lines  whether  it  bo 
better  to  raise  beef  than  pork ;  but  in  passing  will  call  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  steer  for  draft,  before  he  is  fitted  for  the  sham- 
bles, and  the  importance  of  the  dairy  product,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  aggregate  of  our  daily  food. 

X  propose  to  take  the  two  distinct  heads,  then,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given.  First  then,  the  rearing  of  cattle;  and  I 
hope  to  be  permitted  to  state,  that  whatever  I  may  say  on  this 
head,  is  ray  own  experience  of  more  than  twelve  years. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  my  positions.  First,  negatively,  by 
showing  which  is  not  the  best  mode  of  rearing  cattle;  and  I  make 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  not  best  to  let  the  calf  draw  the  milk  from 
the  cow,  in  the  manner  usually  practised  by  the  majority  of  our 
farmers,  to  keep  the  calf  in  a  small  pen  and  suffer  it  to  draw  part 
of  the  milk,  night  and  morning,  in  order  to  "  bring  the  cow  up." 
This  would  do  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  calf  is  young ; 
but  it  would  soon  require  something  more  than  this  milk,  or  if  the 

t^rwtT  lO   a     ir/iT«xr   rvrkr\/l     t\r\£^     on/i      fno     noiT     naa    T\l£iT»4'\T  r\f*   -tviill^     if  *t»i11 
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If  tins  method  i8  resorted  to,  viz:  to  let  the  calf  draw  the  milk 
from  the  cow,  which  I  will  admit  ought  to  be  as  good  a  way  as 
any,  being  nature's  own  and  wise  plan,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
rational  manner,  and  in  ray  humble  opinion  something  like  this: 
The  coming  in  of  the  cows  should  be  regulated  to  occur  in  early 
spring.  There  should  be  a  small  but  good  pasture  convenient,  to 
receive  the  calves  ;  in  this  pasture  there  should  be  a  good  and  dry 
shed,  which  should  be  of  easy  access  for  the  calves  to  shelter  from 
cold  spring  rains ;  the  calves  should  be  permitted  to  draw  the  milk, 
and  all  the  milk  the  cows  give  (if  they  can  do  so,)  three  times  a 
day,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  cows  as  soon  as 
milked  clean.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks  is  long  enough  for 
the  calf  to  suck  ;  then  the  cow  ought  to  be  dried  up  and  the  calf 
suflfercd  to  help  itself.  Where  any  of  the  milk  is  wanted  for  family 
use,  or  where  it  is  an  object  to  have  milk  and  butter  plenty  the 
year  round,  where  good  milkers  are  sought,  and  dairying  is  fol- 
lowed at  all,  this  mode  of  raising  cattle  had  better  not  be  pursued. 

Second.  It  is  not  wise,  nor  a  good  way  of  raising  calves, 
to  pursue  the  way  of  many  of  our  farmers,  who  "  feed"  their 
calves,  (or  say  they  do)  when  they  are  literally  starved.  The 
calves  are  allowed  a  little  new  milk  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then 
they  receive  skimmed  or  sour  milk,  and  perhaps  are  turned  in  the 
highway  to  "  pick  their  living,"  and  hard  picking  it  is,  the  most 
of  the  time.  In  this  way  they  are  suffered  to  live  (if  they  can) 
till  late  in  the  autumn  ;-  then  they  are  turned  to  a  straw  pile,  and 
still  live  if  they  can,  or  die  if  they  must.  A  calf  so  raised,  even 
if  it  chance  to  winter,  is  never  thrifty,  and  wiU  be  a  runted  thing 
always.  ' 

There  is  yet  another  method  pursued  by  some ;  that  is,  turning 
cows  and  calves  together,  and  let  the  calf  draw  milk  when  it 
pleases ;  this,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  sure  ruin  of  the  cow.  In 
our  artificial  way  of  breeding  cows,  they  give  more  milk  than 
they  naturally  would  in  a  wild  state.  The  often  drawing  of  the 
calf  makes  it  fat,  but  the  cow  poor,  and  as  the  calf  grows  older  and 
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for  tlie  dairy,  because  tbe  often  milking  will  cause  tLe  udder  to 
be  small,  and  they  have  no  reservoir  for  holding  much  milk ;  tbe 
cow  also  prefers  to  have  the  calf  draw  the  milk,  and  will  hold  up 
if  milked  by  hand,  or  will  not  stand  to  be  milked — and  for  all 
l)ractical  purposes  is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  a  cow. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  the  following  plan  of  raitiing  cat- 
tle to  be  a  good  one ;  and  I  know  many  good  farmers  who  follow 
it,  and  raise  the  best  of  stock.  I  have  my  cows  so  managed  that 
they  come  in  in  early  spring.  I  wean  the  calves  after  they  have 
drawn  the  milk  from  the  cow  two  or  three  times,  while  I  milk,  at 
the  same  time,  all  clean,  that  which  the  calf  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  draw ;  then  I  allow  the  calves  nearly  all  the  milk  the 
cows  give,  for  four  or  six  weeks,  which  gives  them  a  good  start ; 
next  I  teach  them,  when  two  or  three  weeks  old,  to  eat  some  little 
of  meal  or  threshed  oats,  and  lick  a  little  salt;  at  the  same  time  I 
let  them  have  access  to  some  good  hay ;  next  I  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  new  milk,  and  give  them  sweet  milk,  minus  the  cream,  and 
by  degrees  I  teach  them  to  drink  coppered  milk,  feeding  ten  or 
twelve  together  in  a  trough ;  this  I  consider  better  than  milk 
which  is  just  on  the  change  from  sweet  to  sour.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, after  there  is  a  good  bite  of  grass,  I  turn  them  into  pas- 
ture^  even  with  the  cows,  for  they  know  not  their  dams.  I  still 
feed  milk,  until  about  three  months  old,  and  all  through  the  sea- 
son if  it  can  be  had.  In  this  wise  calves  are  hearty,  learn  easy  to 
eat  anything  which  niay  be  offered,  and  will  winter  better  than 
calves  which  have  drawn  the  milk  from  cows,  and  have  received 
"  more  knocks  than  nubbins."  They  are  also  more  gentle,  easier 
tamed  to  the  yoke,  or  to  milk,  and  are  not  afraid  of  their  masters ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  learn  to  know  the  hands  that  feed  them.  By 
giving  them  a  good  chance  the  first  winter,  they  generaUy  make 
good  thrifty  cattle. 

By  '^managing  cattk^'^  I  suppose  is  meant  the  summer  and' 
winter  management — ^the  fattening  of  calves  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  dairy. 

In  portions  of  our  state,  where  the  prairies  are  but  sparsely  set- 
tled, and  the  range  is  large,  the  summer  management  is  eas^. 
Let  the  oattle  have  salt  once  or  twice  a  week  and  nothing  further 
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cattle  should  be  in  different  lots.  -^  These  pastures  should  have  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grasses ;  because  some  aftbrd  early  and  some  late 
feed,  like  4:he  blue  grass  of  Kentucky ;  others  are  better  adapted 
for  summer,  like  the  difterent  varieties  of  clover.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  pastures  are  not  overstocked. 

In  wintering  cattle,  in  the  northern  portion  of  our  state,  barns, 
sheds,  &c.,  are  indispensable.  Cattle  should  be  housed  in  the  hard 
storms  of  ^vinter  and  in  extreme  cold  ;  but  every  fair  and  pleas- 
ant day,  they  ought  to  be  turned  loose  and  have  access  to  the  nu- 
merous straw  piles  and  stalk  fields ;  their  stable  ought  to  be  well 
ventilated  and  well  littered,  and  keptneat  and  clean.  These  straw 
piles  may  easily  be  so  constructed,  as  to  form  a  shelter  against 
the  chilling  wands ;  the  shape  of  an  L  is  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  this  latter  course  wll  be  advisable  in  the  more  southern 
parts  of  our  state,  also,  where  barns  are  not  thought  necessary  for 
stabling  cattle.  Cattle  also  should  be  well  supplied  with  proper 
food.  They  will  eat  more  in  cold  dry  weather  than  in  warm  or 
damp  weather,  and  they  ought  to  have  sufficient  food  to  keep  them 
aside  of  what  they  may  pick  at  the  straw  pile.  Where  cattle  aro 
to  be  fattened  by  stall  feeding,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  misnomer 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for  they  have  no  stalls,)  three  or  four 
yards  or  lots  are  necessary — one  to  be  occupied  for  to-day  by  the 
cattle,  the  next  to  be  occupied  by  hogs,  to  follow  the  cattle,  the 
other  to  be  empty  for  the  reception  of  the  feed  for  the  next  day ; 
and  so  change  from  day  to  day — the  hogs  to  follow  the  cattle. 
Where  feeding  is  intended,  the  corn  should  be  cut  up  at  the  roots. 
As  soon  as  the  ear^  ai'e  well  glazed  and  the  stalks  are  yet  gi-een, 
commence  feeding,  giving  less  grain  at  first  than  when  the  cattle 
have  become  used  to  it.  A  steer  must  be  kept  full  of  rough  feed, 
to  fatten  on  the  grain  he  may  get.  A  feed  or  two  a  week  of  roots 
or  cabbages  will  be  found  beneficial  and  promotive  of  the  health 
of  the  animal. 

After  the  corn  has  become  hard,  I  think  it  preferable  to  crush 
corn  and  cob  and  feed  this  meal.  I  think  it  will  pay  well.  Cat- 
tle will  thrive  better  and  a  less  quantity  will  do. 

Bv  firrOWin^y  nf  nnmT-klrina    fiVP.rv  fpn    an  A    twftlfth   rOAV  .in^W|"m» 
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corn,  and  when  the  vines  begin  to  run,  I  do  not  disturb  them 
white  plowing.  This  I  think  is  better  than  to  plant  them  promis- 
cuously all  through  the  com,  or  to  plant  alone. 

Dairy  cattle  ought  to  be  managed  with  care  through  the  win-, 
ter,  allowing  plenty  of  feed,  and  if  milk  and  butter  is  an  object, 
suitable  feed  with  regard  to  its  production  ought  to  be  given.  I 
think  however,  that  a  cow,  to  do  well  in  a  dairy,  ought  to  go  dry 
three  months  in  the  year  to  recruit.  She  will  have  a  stronger  and 
better  calf  and  give  a  more  liberal  quantity  of  milk.  Good  dairy 
cowi  will  not  lay  on  much  flesh  while  giving  milk ;  seldom  will  a 
good  milker  keep  fat. 

In  my  opinion  the  crosses  of  our  native  stock  with  the  Durham 
or  Devons,  are  the  best  adapted  for  the  dairy  purpose,  and  the 
steers  wjiich  may  be  raised  are  of  sufficient  size,  to  make  good 
cattle  to  feed  or  work.  In  the  thorough-bred  Durhams  good 
milkers  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
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rounded  and  associated  has  its  modifying  influence.  Then  let  him 
who  would  cultivate  a  love  of  home,  contentment,  and  the  finer 
sensibilities,  in  his  own  mind  —and  more  especially  in  the  minds 
of  his  children — study  to  make  a  place  pleasing  and  delightful 

TO  THE  senses. 

As  fine  strains  of  music  greet  the  ear  and  tranquilize  the  mind, 
80,  also,  pleasing  objects  meet  the  sight  and  impart  a  more  happy 
and  abiding  influence.  Then,  how  important  that  the  scenery  and 
objects  that  are  almost  continually  before  our  sight  should  be  such 
as  most  delight  our  senses. 

With  the  individual  that  has  been  reared  in  a  pleasant  home — 
in  a  place  suiTounded  by  interesting  scenery — in  the  reminiscence 
of  that  childhood,  the  fondest  associations  of  memory  wiU  ever 
cling  around  "the  old  homestead  ;"  and,  with  true  emotions,  Ae 
may  sing — 

"  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood.** 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  to  recommend  an  extravagant 
outlay  for  costly  dwellings,  or  homestead  embellishments.  Noth- 
ing should  be  recommended  that  will  not  accord  with  economy 
and  repubhcan  simplicity.  Having  been  for  twenty  years  a  resi- 
dent of  the  western  states,  we  well  know  the  many  things  that 
press  upon  the  care  and  attention  of  the  western  farmer;  and  will 
endeavor  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions,  with  due  regard  to 
the  cost  of  labor  and  expense  of  doing  things.  And  let  it  be  dis- 
tinctly understood,  that  the  following  hints  are  designed  for  those 
who  have,  with  their  own  hands,  sustained  the  dignity  of  labor, 
and  added  to  the  growing  greatness  of  our  state.  It  is  not  expect- 
ed that  people  can  do  everything  at  once ;  but  in  arranging  things 
about  a  homestead  it  is  very  important  to  slart  aright. 

In  a  short  essay  published  in  the  reports  of  1865,  we  labored  to 
show  that  all  correct  taste  in  landscape  gardening  must  spring 
from  a  love  of  nature;  and  that  the  most  pleasing  forms  and 
aspects  are  always  obtaine(l  by  imitating  the  scenery  of  nature. 
And  the  same  position,  as  a  foundation  principle,  will  be  adhered 
to  in  these  remarks. 
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THE   LOCATION. 


One  of  the  first  objects  to  be  considered  in  the  location  of  a 
place  is  landsoapb  effect.  And  here  arise  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct considerations : 

1.  The  appearance  of  the  grounds  when  viewed  from  thehonse. 

2.  The  aspect  of  the  place  when  viewed  from  the  main  road,  or 
some  other  position. 

On  this  point  a  decided  difference  exists  between  the  feelings  or 
fancies  of  the  English  and  the  Americans,  The  Englishman 
prefers  a  situation  quite  off  from  the  main  road ;  ana  the  entire 
scenery  of  the  place  is  arranged  with  reference  to  the  pleasing 
effect  when  viewed  from  the  mansion.  Or,  if  adjacent  to  the  high- 
way, masses  of  trees  are  planted  so  as  rather  to  hide  the  place 
from  view — sufficient  at  least  to  give  the  whole  an  air  of  seclu- 
sion. The  Englishman  can  hardly  feel  that  to  be  his  own,  which 
is  equally  enjoyed  by  every  passer  by.  But  the  American  gener- 
ally has  decidedly  a  different  fancy.  And,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  the  work  of  the  immortal  author  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  that  will  never  wholly  meet  the  American 
feeling,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  his  proclivity  to  favor  tlie  En- 
glish fancy  for  seclusion. 

The  American  must  be  situated  "on  the  road;"  hence  tub 
HIGHWAY  stands  connected  with  our  subject^  as  a  matter  of  consid- 
eration. And  here  the  common  practice  justly  comes  up  for  con- 
demnation of  forcing  all  our  roads  on  a  straight  line^  over  hill 
and  dale — ^whatever  may  be  the  obstacles — whatever  the  expense — 
whatever  the  inconvenience  to  the  traveling  public,  the  road  must 
be  cut  through.  This  uniform  adherence  to  straight  lines  and 
square  turns  in  laying  out  roads,  regardless  of  make  of  ground,  is 
an  outrage  on  good  taste,  economy  and  common  sense.  Observe 
when  a  road  is  allowed  to  take  graceful  windings,  to  suit  the  make 
of  ground — how  beautiful,  how  natural  are  these  easy  meander- 
ings!  And  how  light  and  free  the  willing  steed  moves  the  car- 
riage around  the  foot  of  the  circling  hill !    And  above  all,  what 

{T%4-A«*AafiTiry  fiifnafinrta  fVioon  nafn-ral  tnrnfl  of  tViA  bifrliwav  tlfford^^U^ 
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genius.  He  must  and  will  square  up  and  straighten  things — ^if  it 
were  possible  it  may  be  supposed  he  would  even  straighten  the 
arch  of  the  rainbow !  As  he  extends  his  industry  over  the  wide 
domain  he  is  ambitious  to  give  his  own  labors  a  distinguishing 
feature;  and  the  greater  changes  he  can  make,  on  the  natural  face 
of  creation,  the  more  things  present,  to  his  ideas,  an  aspect  of  civ- 
ilization. 

In  traveling  over  our  state,  in  its  primitive  condition,  abundance 
of  beautiful  situations  for  country  residences  present  themselves 
to  our  view.  But,  alas,  as  the  country  settles  the  most  interesting 
situations  are  overlooked,  or  the  vandal  hand  of  frontier  civiliza- 
tion soon  despoils  them  of  all  natural  beauty.  As  an  example,  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  loveliest  natural  situations  might  be  seen 
along  the  Mississippi  bluff,  in  Kock  Island  county.  The  road 
meandered  along  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  at  a  sufficient  line  of  eleva- 
tion to  command  a  view  of  the  fertile  bottom  lands;  while,  on  the 
other  side,  the  bluff  ascended  in  picturesque  irregularity,  and  was 
clothed  in  sylvan  beauty,  with  a  scattering  growth  of  young  tim- 
ber, extending  in  broken  groups  to  the  road.  A  gentle  swell  pre- 
sented a  natural  situation  for  a  dwelling.  A  few  years  passed ;  the 
place  was  located ;  a  farm  extended  over  the  bottom ;  the  road 
wa«  distorted  from  its  natural  place  \  a  house,  that  is  an  outrage 
on  good  taste,  was  erected  on  tlie  very  spot ;  the  industrious  oc- 
cupant had  cleared  away  the  young  timber;  a  portion  of  the  poles 
were  ingeniously  constructed  into  a  corn  crib,  that  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position ;  and  a  goodly  wood  pile,  in  front  of  the  house, 
revealed  the  fate  of  the  remainder.  Probably,  as  the  enterprising 
man  becomes  able,  he  will  "fix  up  things,"  embellish  his  door 
yard  with  a  picket  fence,  and  perhaps  go  to  a  nursery  to  get  or- 
namental shrubbery. 

But,  returning  to  our  subject,  in  choosing  a  situation  in  con- 
formity with  the  American  disposition  to  live  near  the  road,  and 
ta  have  the  place  present  a  dignity  of  appearance  when  viewed 
from  the  road,  the  house  should  occupy  a  piece  of  rising  ground, 
ascending  from  the  highway;  and  the  place  can  be  made  more  in- 
teresting if  some  portion  of  the  adjacent  grounds  is  somewhat  un- 
dulating. 
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nearly  level,  more  breadth  is  needed  in  front— not  less  tlian  seven 
or  eight  rods — and  a  building  always  looks  larger,  and  the  whole  ' 
aspect  of  the  place  more  grand  and  imposing,  from  a  distance  of 
about  sixteen  rods.  The  amount  of  ground  thrown  in  front  of  the 
house,  however,  should  depend  somewhat  on  what  arrangements 
are  made  to  keep  the  place  in  order. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  very  fortunate  if  a  natural  growth  of 
young  timber  is  on  the  grounds,  so  that  a  luxuriance  of  shade  may 
be  enjoyed  at  once.  The  value  of  a  living  stream  of  water,  if 
situated  to  afford  water  for  stock,  should  never  be  overlooked ;  and, 
if  it  has  dry  pleasant  banks,  nothing  can  give  a  greater  charm  to 
the  rural  scenery  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  the  location 
of  the  dwelling,  wo  are  to  consider  the  convenient  and — 

PKOPEB   POSITION  OF  THE    APPENDAGES. 

The  neat  appearance  of  the  homestead  almost  wholly  depends 
upon  getting  these  things  all  in  their  proper  place.  Let  it  be  held 
in  view  that  all  such  essentials  as  barns,  stables,  hog  yards,  stacks, 
sheds,  corn  cribs,  pig  pens,  hen  coops  and  fenced  up  gardens  are 
objects  of  utility,  but  not  of  fancy.  One  would  suppose  thAt 
many  of  our  farmers  specially  pride  themselves  in  making  as  great 
a  display  as  possible  of  their  worldly  abundance.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  violation  of  good  taste  to  place  any  such  objects  so  as 
to  interrupt  any  view  either  way  of  the  road,  or  across  the  road 
in  front  of  the  house.  Such  things  should  occupy  a  back  position. 
Generally,  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  barn,  and  objects 
naturally  connected  with  it,  is  somewhat  back  of  the  house,  with 
a  lane  passing  from  the  bam  yard  to  the  road.  If  the  bam  is 
back  of  the  house,  it  should  generally  be  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
admit  the  vegetable  garden  between  the  house  and  barn,  and  also 
space  near  the  house  to  get  roimd  with  a  team. 

To  give  a  pleasing  expression  to  a  place,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
getting  too  much  hemmed  up  on  the  front  side  of  the  house,  and  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  an  extended  view  of  clean  surface ;  not  a 
dftad.  lifelefls  surface,  but  a  surface  of  living  prre#»n   ork^oo/l  ^/m^i. 
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ABBANGEMEJNT   OF   SHADE  TREES. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  given  on  tliis  subject ;  but  general  prin- 
ciples are  inferred  from  what  we  most  admire  in  the  scenery  of 
nature.  The  ej^e  is  always  delighted  with  a  stretch  of  smooth, 
green  turf,  beneath  the  shade  of  trees ;  and  it  is  rendered  more 
charmino"  if  the  surface  lays  up  to  our  view,  in  ascending  swells 
of  ground,  openings  or  vistas,  for  the  alternate  play  of  sunshine 
and  shade  enliven  the  scene. 

It  may  always  be  observed  that  a  fine  dwelling,  or  a  pleasing 
scope  of  landscape,  presents  a  more  striking  feature  when  the  view 
is  broken  beyond  it  by  masses  of  timber;   consequently,  to  give 
the  most  interesting  expression,  we  would  generally  desire,  as  far 
as  practicable,  to  break  the  view  in  the  back  ground  by  planting 
trees  of  a  large  growth  back  of  the  house,  extending  the  same  off 
at  the  wings,  which  should  finally  fall  off  in  broken  lines  towards 
the  road.     Then  the  remainder  of  the  ground  should  be  planted 
according  to  the  extent  and  features  of  the  place.     If  there  is  a 
broad,  open  surrounding  prospect,  a  few  scattering  trees  towards 
the  extremity,  and  two  or  three  neatly  formed  evergreens  near  the 
house,  may  be  all  that  is  needed.    If  there  is  more  extent  and 
variety  of  surface,  and  more  diversity  and  interruption  in  the  sur- 
flounding  views,  it  may  be  desired  to  give  a  more  sylvan  feature 
to  the  place ;  then  trees  should  be  planted  in  not  very  dense  mass- 
es, but  in  scattering  groups,  thrown  into  irregular  lines,  so  as  to 
leave  occasional  openings  or  vistas  through  to  the  road.     It  is 
through  these  openings,  also,  that  the  passing  traveler  catches  a 
view  of  the  place ;  iience  it  is  better  to  have  them  from  an  oblique 
direction  than  exactly  in  front,  as  a  building  always  presents  a 
richer  appearance  from  a  comer  view ;  and,  also,  from  such  posi- 
tions the  eye  catches  more  extent  of  landscape.    The  heaviest 
trees  and  thickest  groups  shoujd  generally  be  at  the  extremity  of 
the  <yround8,  next  to  the  road.    Thick  masses  may  be  planted  on 
steep  banks.    In  rather  sequestered  places,  perhaps  at  the  foot  of 
steep  banks,  low  spreading  trees  may  be  planted,  mingled  with 
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frame  work  arbors  bear  no  comparison.  Tlie  Bitter  Sweet,  [Ce- 
lastrus  Scandens — ed.]  with  its  glossy  foliage  in  summer jand  brigbt 
orange  colored  berries  in  winter,  looks  beautiful  spreading  over 
the  top  of  a  small  tree.  Evergreens  add  greatly  to  the  rich  ap- 
pearance of  a  place,  and  present  a  feature  of  life  and  grandeur 
even  in  the  desolation  of  winter.  They  are  most  appropriate  to 
elevated  and  diversified  situations.  They  may  be  planted  on  the 
sides  of  steep  banks ;  or  they  may  be  mingled  with  other  trees, 
at  the  wings  of  the  house,  where  it  is  desired  to  break  the  view. 
If  a  steep  bluff  ascends  back  of  the  house,  a  few  cedars,  scattered 
over  the  rugged  ascent,  make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Also, 
two  or  three  are  always  appropriate  near  the  front  of  tlie  house, 
trimmed  in  symmetrical  form. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  these  directions  are  for  country  homes, 
where  it  is  supposed  there  is  room  to  give  a  full  expression.  The 
means  of  doing  it  all  are  within  the  reach  of  any  one  that  is  able 
to  own  a  home.    In  the — 

CHOICE   OF   TREES, 

As  the  first  word  of  council,  we  would  say,  look  to  the  native 
forest.  The  White  Oak  would  be  the  first  choice  if  it  was  not  of 
such  slow  growth,  and  difficult  to  transplant.  It  is  adapted  to 
thick  masses,  or  single  positions,  and  is  appropriate  in  almost  any 
situation. 

The  Burr  Oak,  also,  makes  a  good  shade  tree,  and  it  presents 
a  striking  contrast  among  other  trees  in  the  winter. 

The  White  Maple  is  appropriate  in  almost  any  place ;  and  if  a 
luxuriant  shade  is  desired,  in  the  shortest  space  oi  time,  and  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  this  might  enter  most  largely  into  the 
composition.  The  cheapest  way  is,  to  raise  them  tro^l  the  seed. 
The  seed  ripens  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  should  be  gathered 
and  planted  immediately.     They  will  grow  two  or  three  feet  high 
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The  Sugar  Maple  slioulJ  never  be  omitted.  It  is  easily  trans- 
planted, and,  like  the  White  Oak,  is  appropriate  in  almost  any 
situation ;  a  more  beautiful  tree  than  the  Wliite  Maple,  but  of 
slower  growth. 

The  Elm  is  easily  transplanted,  and  should  never  be  overlook- 
ed. The  graceful  form  of  its  broad  top  should  assign  it  a  place 
rather  by  itself;  and  it  better  becomes  a  level  spot  of  ground. 

The  Coffee  Kut  (Gymnocladus)  presents  a  striking  contrast 
among  other  trees  ;  is  easily  transplanted,  but  of  slow  growth. 

The  Buck  Eye  may  be  transplanted ;  it  leaves  out  very  early, 
and  is  of  quick  growth.  Its  proper  place  is  on  level  ground,  and 
not  too  near  the  house,  as  its  odor  is  not  pleasant. 

The  Chestnut  makes  a  large,  splendid  shade  tree,  and,  when 
young,  is  not  difficult  to  transplant. 

The  Tulip  Tree  bears  transplanting ;  beautiful  foliage ;  rapid, 
upright  growth  ;  like  the  Chestnut  and  Elm,  it  needs  room. 

The  Linn,  Blue  Ash  and  Honey  Locust  are  also  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  and  when  smaller  trees,  of  low  form,  are  desired,  the  Sibe- 
rian Crab,  White  Thorn,  Persimmon,  Judas  Tree,  Mountain  Ash 
and  Wild  Crab  Apple  may  be  noticed. 

This  treatise  being  intended  mostly  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
love  to  do  something  themselves;  it  is  thought  proper  to  add 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the — 

PBACTIOAL   WAY   OP  DOINa  THE   WOEK. 

Having  the  house  built,  or  its  location  decided,  if  there  is  not 
on  the  place  a  natural  growth  of  timber,  the  ground  is  all  plowed 
and  smoothly  harrowed.  Then  the  entire  design  is  surveyed  and 
staked  out.  In  arranging  the  position  of  trees  and  groups,  avoid 
everything  like  geometrical  forms  ;  a  novice  may  be  assisted  by 
cutting  a  quantity  of  bushes  and  sticking  them  up  where  trees  are 
contemplated,  and  viewing  them  from  different  points  of  observa- 
tion. 

Trees  that  have  been  raised  in  the  nursery  are  better ;  but,  if 
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The  Tanfctt  mation  haying  gained  some  notoriety  in  the  use  of 
tlie  pocket  knife^  it  may  be  well  to  add,  as  a  word  of  admonition, 
that  trees  should  not  be  *'  trimmed  up"  too  much.  Allow  them 
to  grow  in  theii*  own  natural  beauty.  After  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing well  the  ground  should  be  smoothly  prepared,  in  the  fall,  and 
thickly  seeded  with  spear  grass  (^oa,  pratensis)  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  generally  best  not  to  give  the  walks  a  finished  con- 
struction until  after  the  ground  is  seeded.  The  grounds  should 
be  entered  from  a  side  direction,  and  the  road  or  walk  should  not 
be  exactly  straight ;  though  we  should  not  depart  from  common  ^ 
sense  to  make  it  crooked.  Everything  should  appear  natural. 
If  their  is  a  turn  in  a  walk,  some  reason  should  appear  for  it,  such 
as  curving  around  groups  of  trees,  or  swells  of  ground.  Koither 
should  walks  be  made  where  there  is  no  need  for  them — that  be- 
gin no  where  and  end  no  where.  They  may  lead  to  the  barn, 
orchard,  garden,  to  a  spring  of  water,  or  to  some  sequestered 
shade  with  rustic  seats,  or  to  a  rustic  arbor.  In  deciding  the 
turns  of  a  walk  short  pieces  of  cornstalks  may  be  laid  along  on 
the  ground  in  a  continuous  line,  and  adjusted  by  the  eye.  If  on- 
ly a  grass  walk  is  desired,  little  light  furrows  may  be  cut  along 
each  side  with  a  sharp  spade. 

The  great  trouble  with  graveled  walks  is  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing them  clean.  Fine  knot  grass  and  white  clover  will  work 
over  them,  which  gives  them  a  slovenly  appearance.  It  is  be- 
lieved this  difficulty  would  be  removed  if  the  walk  was  construct- 
ed with  a  bed  of  coat  ashes  underlying  the  gravel.  Roads  and  ^ 
walks  made  on  ascending  ground,  on  our  soil,  need  gravel  to 
prevent  them  from  washing.  An  amount  of  ground  can  be  ap- 
propriated to  flowers  and  small  shrubbery,  according  to  a  person's 
tase — or,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  people  are  willing  to 
devote  to  the  care  of  such  things. 

In  laying  out  the  design  of  a  place  the  cost  of  keeping  it  in  order 
should  always  be  considered.     A  small  place  kept  in  good  order  is 
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•mall  piece  of  adjacent  ground,  together  with  the  fruit  yard  an<i 
Tegetable  garden,  into  the  same  iielil  witli  the  orch:ird,  from  which 
all  animals  are  excluded,  leaving  the  broad  scope  in  front  of  tho 
house  to  be  pastured.  Ey  this  arrangement  only  a  small  amount 
of  fancy  ground  will  need  to  be  kept  mowed. 

In  my  former  essay  such  fences  were  recommended  as  least  ob- 
struct the  yiew;  and  it  was  suggested  that  if  they  were  painted, 
it  should  be  with  a  color  corrcspon^ling,  nearly,  with  the  bark  of 
the  sun'ounding  trees.  Some  appear  to  regard  this  as  a  mere  ar- 
bitrary idea;  but  suppose  a  clu;nn:^''x  sco])e  of  landscape  to  be 
Btretched  before  you,  with  no  intervening  obstruction  to  the  view 
— then  suppose,  all  at  once,  a  glaring  ivhite  picket  fence  is  thrown 
np  before  you!  There  it  stands,  in  bell-display,  as  nmch  as  to 
say,  "look  at  me — look  at  nothing  beyond  me."  A  picket  fence 
18  very  appropriate  for  a  ponUnj  yard,  A  vtry  appropriate 
fence  may  be  constructed  along  the  highway,  with  a  board  a  loot 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  a  strong  net  work  wire  Icnce,  three  feet 
wide,  above.  Such  wire  fences  are  manufactured  in  the  east,  and 
are  not  expensive. 

In  the  composition  of  all  the  things  that  together  constitute  the 
homestead, 

THE   DWELLING 

Is  the  object^  to  which  everything  else  holds  a  secondary  relation. 
It  should  be  seen — should  present  an  attractive  feature ;  and 
when  it  stands  back  in  a  luxuriance  of  verdant  scenery,  it  has  a 
more  cheerful  expression  painted  some  rather  light  color.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  every  house  should  be  the  "  whitest  of 
the  white."  White  looks  very  well ;  but  he  who  thinks  this  is 
the  only  appropriate  color,  should  draw  a  lesson  from  the  variety 
of  nature.  White  is  a  pretty  color  for  flowers,  and  a  pretty  color 
for  dwellings,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  would  more  admire 
the  flowers  if  they  were  all  white,  neither  are  dwellings  more  ob- 
jects of  our  admiration  for  being  all  white.  If  all  creation  were 
white  we  could  no  longer  admire  the  color.  A  dwcHing  presents 
a  lively  expression  and  a  richer  ai*poarance  with  the  trimnjinirs 
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<='-"r,  pale  oraiun"  Blia"'!\  *?c'*.     In  mixing  paints  the  eoloi*s  must 

be  well  j'round  in  o[!  lui'v   c  -ivKinsr. 

T!io  lioiHe  should  prcv^fit  a  l^ec  iiirv^  nppo-irance,  and  afford 
coiil'  vt  an»I  conveu*  n'-K^  to  '  -  j.iu  ,::  -s  ;  hut  t1  's  docs  not  imply 
tluit  ir  ^lioiild  1)0  a  c  >-/v  c"!  ,    o.     T'  ">•  i*  'U'-  •]  thc^*o  :>  an  increas- 

hi::  t'> '!-:iva,ii:aiieo.  an:.,'.,:  i.1  :' ■  v  cl.>'r:'-,  !:i  bi'*i(Hng  over-cost- 

^  Tie  c  .;;v  .  \  and  men  of  more 
L-  in  ti  vl:.'-  tv)  lullow. 
V  •  -.li  i\  h  >u"li  '-^  needed,  it  is  on  t!ie 
"t)r  ^  dwol!*.i-i.  A  house  may 
'  ■'-  \v- l.i;^"!i  h'.pjud  i'Oij\\  modililon 
*  I  K\  .ac'^,  ^\'ith  a"  cheap  balhis- 
^  .  :\  .-';  ie.  Sar-h  a  house  prt^sent^ 
-  V  ,'. '  :":  J  nn'  ;i  it  <:>t'  room  at  a  mod- 
'  •-  \  ■  ■'  /  i  1  liio  situation "sccins 
-  ^.'  ";  j'  11:1:^^  can  be  built  ajv 
V.  '\'i\x  p)  mu(  li  jittlo,  carved,  ex- 
(■•;■•  •  .'e^v.at  sub;-, .\  does  net  rc]*ito 
•  /  :  .jd\vcM:i;r,  bi:t  to  tlie  exteri^al 
\\ivj  :l;  tj"  nuiuy  evil^  tbat  demand 
■  \\'V  "'■  in  ^Aniei'jwi:]  _:ii:  .-s  (*rexclii- 
%  ./■■I.  .1.'' cpeii  till'.  Our  home- 
'  !o  a(c...c'  -ii^.  If  I  be  }  :iie  faced, 
.  rl  ibe  di-;i\.!.;;,..  ..Ill  and  parba* 
>  a;  \.a  ibo  Tier:*!  air  "f  mornloo;,  and 
•i :  iii  ;'■?  fi(>^v•..r  ^r.  'ucn  il'.at  they 
it  Yv'.irM  in.pail;  Ib^^  and  buoyancy 
.)iii  *  "  bj:  ''!i  to  their  chcebs.  Better 
for  a  li^u'^e'to  bo  wi:hout  a  '^  j-^^'*-^^'"  than  without  its  open  air 
attractions. 

That  some  of  the  foregM'::^'  sup-^estions  may  be  better  under 
biood,  it  is  thought  proper  to  present  the  foUowing — 

DESiC:X  FOli  A  liOilESTEAD. 
[iS'cc  jdixlc  No.  5.] 

The  house,  A,  (fig.  1,)  stands  on  rising  ground,  over  10  rods 
from  the  road.  The  highway,  If,  curves  around  the  situation,  bo 
as  to  keep  on  level  ground.     Tlie  barn  is  seen  at  13,  northeast  of 
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finally  unites  with  the  bam  yard ;  and  thus  the  whale  extent,  in 
front  and  east  of  the  house,  extending  to  the  bam  yard,  is  pas- 
tured by  sheep,  including  nearly  two  acres,  but  will  appear  to  be 
much  larger.  The  garden  is  located  at  C  ;  the  orchard  at  D,  pro- 
tected, on  the  north,  by  a  hedge.  A*walk  leads  to  the  road  east- 
ward. Another  walk  winds  off  east  of  the  house,  through  a  dense 
phade,  down  to  a  natural  arbor,  at  the  foot  of  a  declivity.  The 
same  path  comes  up  the  ascent  and  leads  tow^ds  the  road.  An- 
other path  strikes  oft'  to  where  the  sheep  are  turned  from  the 
lawn  into  the  barn  yard. 

A  full  view  is  preserved  westward  to  the  orchard  and  road ; 
also,  several  other  lines  of  view  are  had  to  the  road,  through  vis- 
tas of  the  lawn,  and  the  dwelling  is  seen  from  the  road,  for  some 
distance,  from  both  the  east  and  the  west.  Situations  similar  to 
the  foregoing  can  be  arranged  almost  any  where  on  the  rolling 
prairies. 

'We  will  conclude  this  essay  with  a — 

DESIGN  FOE  A  LEVEL  SITUATION. 
[SeeplaUlfo.  6.] 

This  design,  (fig.  2,)  is  on  half  the  scale  of  the  former,  and  i» 
explained  with  the  same  letters.  Also,  G  indicates  the  farm  land 
— F  the  wagon  track  along  the  hedge.  The  house  is  16  rods 
from  the  road.  The  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the  lawn  ex- 
tends 40  rods  on  the  road  and  20  rods  back,  and  contains  4  acres; 
but  being  wide  on  the  road,  and  covered  with  scattering  trees,  it 
looks  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Ilere  we  have  a  tame,  level 
situation,  with  the  road  passing  directly  by.  It  will  not  admit 
such  interesting  diversity,  yet  even  here  we  can  hav)B  a  breadth 
of  beauty  and  an  air  of  grandeur.  We  do  not  have  such  a  varie- 
ty of  shade,  but  wo  have  the  broad,  extended  views.  Every 
place  needs  a  small  pasture,  and  we  have  it  here  with  all  the 
charms  of  a  Bark.     If  we  are  a  few  rods  further  from  the  road 
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REMARKS  ON  FARM  COTTAGE  ARCHITECTURE. 


Br  Jamxs  a.  Millkr,  Alton. 
DESIGN  FOB    A  FAKM  COTTAGE. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  design,  the  first  object  has  been  to 
give  the  tarming  community  a  plan  wliich  would,  with  graceful 
outlines,  combine  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ment, with  cheapness  of  construction. 

In  order  to  its  proper  effect  in  the  landscape,  this  cottage  should 
be  located  on  a  gently  rising  ground  ;  then  from  the  verandah  the 
prospect  is  not  limited  to  the  immediately  surrounding  land. 

The  floor  of  the  veranddi,  and  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  are 
to  be  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground — the  fruit,  vege- 
table and  provision  cellars  being  beneath  this  floor.  From  the  ve- 
randah is  tlio  hall  entrance ;  to  the  left,  a  door  leads  to  the  library ; 
in  front  is  the  parlor  door,  and  to  the  right  that  to  the  dining  room, 
which  is  connected  with  the  kitchen.  A  closet  is  under  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  second  story. 

In  the  second  story  is  a  bed  room,  with  a  balcony,  one  children's 
bed  room,  two  spare  rooms  and  a  servants'  room. 

The  library  may  be  conveniently  used  as  a  sitting  room. 

The  first  story  is  twelve  feet  high.  The  second  one,  the  libra- 
ry and  dining  room,  is  eleven  feet,  and  the  rooms  over  the  parlor 
seven  feet  at  the  lowest,  and  nine  feet  at  the  highest  part. 

The  foundation  and  cellar  walls  should  be  of  rubble  masonry^ 
to  the  surface ;  thence  the  three  feet  of  wall  should  be  laid  ixx 
<*ourses. 
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Tlie  roof  projects  three  feet  all  around  the  lionse,  and  is  cover- 
ed with  one  cross  tin. 

The  verandah  may  be  covered,  but  in  this  plan  it  is  -wholly 
j^own  over  with  vines. 

This  house  is  estiiuated  to  cost — 

For  Stone  work  and  inatorial $185  00 

"     Brick   work 350  00 

"     Carpentry 8G5  00 

"     Plasteiuig 320  00 

"     Tinning 105  00 

"     Glazing  and  painting 176  00 

Total 82001  00 

With  a  somewliat  greater  outlay,  the  walls  may  be  furred,  and 
then  plastered,  which  will  insure  a  greater  degree  of  dryricss  and 
warmth  in  winter. 

Some  remarks  may  not  be  inappropriate  upon  tlio  manner  of 
building  in  the  country,  generally.  The  practiced  and  cultivated 
eye  will  observe,  in  niont  p:-.rts  of  our  sr:'.^,  a  monotony  in  the 
general  features  of  farm  bul!u;:if;S,  the  chief  diderenees  consisting 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  luurc  weabiiy  phice  a  quantity  of 
gingerbread  work,  such  as  half  a  dozen  O  G  or  other  mouldings 
above  each  other;  or,  it  may  be,  they  copy  tlie  portico  of  somci 
houf-e  in  the  city,  wliero  groimd  is  scarce,  and  awkwarAlly  attach 
it  to  their  country  house,  where  ground  is  abundant,  and  where  a 
verandah  would,  of  course,  be  far  more  becomh)g  the  place,  and 
would,  also,  be  of  immense  service. 

Again,  we  see  a  house  which  gives  evidence,  in  its  construction, 
of  having  been  imported  from  Kew  England  hills  and  cliifs  and 
towering  pines,  among  which  scenery,  doubtless,  its  tremendous 
gables  looked  in  keeping,  but  which,  in  our  level,  prairie  country, 
produce  a  discordant  sensation  upon  the  organ  of  fitness,  in  the 
beholder.  Further  on,  we  see  houses  w^hich,  in  architectural  pro- 
portions, would  grace  a  street  in  any  city,  being  built  quite  as 
much  for  show,  even  there,  as  for  any  practical  purpose,  but 
which,  in  the  broad  countrv,  appear  entirelv  out  of  place.     Per- 
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fliould  exhibit,  as  accurately  ts  possible,  the  intent  of  the  build- 
er ;  especially,  the  farm  cottage  should  indicate  that  the  proT)ne- 
I  or  has  a  parlor  for  his  friends,  a  library,  dlninjr,  livini^'  and  bed 
rooms  for  his  family.  A  house  built  even  in  the  Italian  style, 
(which  is  most  api)ropriate  for  the  landscape  and  climate  of  Illinois,) 
should  show,  by  its  chimneys,  tliat  there  is  a  fireside  within. 
Chimneys  should  not  be  hidden^  as  they  are  in  some  of  the  so- 
called  fine  houses.  This  habit  of  hiding  chimneys  originated  in 
closely  built  cities,  where  a  foctory-like  chimney,  on  the  front  ot 
a  house,  would  most  certainly  tail  to  be  highly  ornamental ;  but 
not  so  in  the  country.  The  chimney  of  a  countiy  hou?e,  built  in 
good  proportions,  (and  prr^portlons  cost  nothing,)  may  be  made 
highly  ornamental  to  the  structure. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  "theie  is  no  accounting  for  taste,"  but  I 
would  say,  "  there  is  no  accounting  for  bad  taste."  "  Good  taste 
is  an  excellent  ccon'»iii:r?t — it  delights  in  producing  great  results 
by  small  meiins;  whcveas,  bad  taste  is  always  s'ghing  after  the 
new  and  rare,  a!id  as  it  fails  in  producing  anything  Leantiful^  it 
determines  to  make  it  fine."  [Rodi;ers^  Epist!e  lo  a  Friend J\ 
h\  our  (>})inion,  the  clia.ax  of  aofcicnliry  is  ca.-ped  by  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  ('•)  of  covcj'ii>g  brick  or  stone  houses  with  a  funeral 
shaded  mastic.  T':.?  c'  vering  up  of  the  material  ot*  the  house  is- 
u  deception^  and,  the  ugh  not  criminal^  yet  it  reminds  the  posted 
beholder  of  the  vender  of  galvanized  watches. 

The  color  is  neither  a  contrast  nor  a  harmony ;  and  as  we  judge 
the  man  fi'oni  external  appearance,  so  we  should  look  in  such  a 
liouse,  for  a  purse-proud  man,  who  left  the  city  to  prevent  his 
friends  from  eating  his  dinners. 

A  country  house  should,  ^r5/,  be  well  situated,  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  its  intei'ior,  have  a  neat  and  graceful  exterior,  which 
shall  harmonize  with  its  immediate  and  general  surroundings,  and 
be  painted,  (if  painted  at  all)  with  a  light  color,  but  not  white, 
and  never  be  masked,  so  as  to  pretend  to  be  of  better  or  more 
costly  material  than  it  is.  Truth  and  nature  may  always  be  per- 
mitted to  £?o  hand  in  hand. 
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failed  to  be  attractive,  because  of  the  incongruous  style  and  situa- 
tion of  the  main  feature — the  house.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make 
a  farm  in  the  highest  degree  valuable,  all  the  buildings  and  their 
locality  should  receive  close  and  tasteful  attention  in  their  con- 
struction and  selection.  The  flower  garden  in  front,  and  the 
kitchen  garden  at  the  side  of  the  house,  should  receive,  in  their 
arrangement,  a  large  share  of  cultivated  judgment.  We  can  con- 
ceive no  more  rational  excuse  for  the  farmer  who  permits  his  cat- 
tle the  free  use  of  what  should  be  his  fruit  yard,  and  his  hogs  to 
burrow  all  around  his  house,  than  for  the  cabinetmaker  who 
should  eat  his  dinner  from  the  contents  of  his  glue  pot. 
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TREATISE  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM 
THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

TREMIUM, 
Bt  0.  ©RDWAT,   Lawn  Ri4ge,  IHinoi«. 

Tho  intellipfcnt  observer  finds  a  never  failing  source  of  delight 
in  witnessing  tlie  endless  varieties  of  form  and  color  with  whicli 
tiic  vegetable  kingdom  is  adorned.  lie  naturally  inquires,  whence 
and  for  what  purpose  is  iliis  wondrous  display  of  elegance  and 
beauty  ?  If  his  miud  be  in  sympathy  with  nature,  those  fragrant, 
Ktarry  gems,  so  profusely  scattered  over  prairie,  forest  and  hillside, 
will  proclaim  to  him  their  own  origin  and  mission.  He  cannot 
liiil  to  perceive  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  such  'forms  of  sym- 
metry and  grace,  with  their  sparkling  anj^  inimitable  hues,  to 
awaken  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  his  nature.  Flowers  have  been 
held  in  great  esteem,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  people,  who  have 
made  any  advances  towards  civilization.  Their  images  are  inter- 
woven with  the  progress  of  taste,  art  and  literature.  They  are 
enshrined  within  the  heart  of  genius,  and  famish  the  richest  gar- 
niture of  his  lofty  delineations.  To  the  interi)rcter  of  nature, 
these  floral  messengers  arc 

"living  prenclierfl — 


Etch  cup  a  pulpit— €verjr  leaf  a  book," 

Flowers  may  thus  be  regarded  as  messengers  of  "peace  and  good 
will"  to  mankind;  and  it  follows  thAt  their  cultiration  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  our  happiness  and  improvement.  Many  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers  are 
apparent  to  all  who  have  given  to  the  subject  any  share  of  that 
attention  which  it  claims;  but  aiuong  tho  benefits  flowing  from 
this  iBource,  the  less  obvious  are  often  far  from  being  least  impor- 
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garden  ornamental  plants ;  and  still  fewer  sliall  we  find  so  nfterlj 
destitute  of  worldly  comforts  as  to  be  nnaLle  to  afford  this  inex- 
pensive luxury.  In  almost  every  region  beautiful  flowering 
plants  may  be  found^  indigenons  to  the  soil,  and  ready  for  trans- 
fer to  any  place  where  they  may  be  wanted  for  cultivation.  There 
is,  thus,  abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  the  selection, 
and  skill  in  the  management,  of  such  floral  embellishments  as  are 
freely  proffered  to  all.  Many  of  the  flowers  which  abound,  in  their 
wild  state,  on  our  prairies,  are  cherished  elsewhere  as  beautiful 
exotics. 

The  invalid  often  finds  his  spirits  iuTigorated,  and  his  health 
imj^i'oved,  by  cultivating  a  small  garden,  or  tending  a  few  flowers. 
As  he  watches  their  unfolding  beauties,  his  thoughts  are  diverted 
from  his  bodily  ills;  and,  when  proportioned  to  his  strength,  no 
exercise  can  prore  more  salutary  than  the  care  bestowed  in  min- 
istering to  their  growth. 

The  culture  of  flowers  furnishes  an  elegant  recreation  to  the? 
fair  sex ;  and  conduces  to  mental  refinement,  no  less  than  to 
bodily  vigor.  England's  great  epic  poet  appropriately  pictures 
our  first  parents,  in  their  state  of  primeTal  innocence,  as  devoting 
a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  this  employment.  As  they  atten- 
tively T\:atched  the  silent  processes  of  growth  and  development  in 
these  objects  of  their  care,  from  the  j)eriod  of  germination  t€>  their 
crowning  splendor,  how  must  their  views  of  the  divine  attribute* 
have  expanded  ?  and  what  could  better  express  their  emotions 
than  the  language  of  the  poet  ? — 

"These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Oood  f 
Almighty  !  thine  this  uDirersal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair  1  Tliyself  how  wondroui  thon — 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  Jower  works — ^j^et  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine." 

The  inmates  of  palace  and  cottage  have  alike  derived  some  of 
their  purest  pleasures  from  the  culture  of  flowers.  The  wisest 
monarch  on  record  thought  it  ijot  unworthy  his  royal  dignity  to 
spend  a  portion  of  his  time  in  planting  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
in  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
and,  doubtless,  derived  more  true  enjoyment  in  meditating  upon 
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of  tliese.^  Otlier  royal  pei'sonages,  of  both  sexes^  might  be  cited, 
who  have  enhanced  their  pleasures,  and  increafied  their  know* 
ledge,  by  the  attention  they  have  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  among  those  whose  lionors  infinitely  surpass  any  that 
mere  hereditary  distinctions  could  bestow — tliose  rendered  illua- 
trious  by  the  highest  order  of  mental  endowment — we  find  the 
highest  appreciation  of  nature's  handiwork,  in  the  production  of 
flowers.  The  labor  we  bestow  in  gardening,  of  which  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  forms  an  indispensable  part,  extends  oiir  ac- 
quaintance witli  vegetation,  and  better  enables  us  to  appreciate  its 
variety  and  beauty.  It  is  a  law  of  our  natures  to  prize  benefits  in 
proportion  to  the  pains  taken  in  securing  them.  A  familiar  ac- 
f[uaintance  with  the  beautiful  works  of  creation  around  us,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life. 

**  To  him,  who,  in  the  lore  of  nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language/* 

The  society  of  flowers  is  pure  and  elevating,  and  no  one  can  be 
lonely  who  is  fitted  to  enjoy  companionship  with  these  gentle 
teachers. 

It  is  a  just  and  oft-quoted  saying,  that  "whoever  makes  a  blade 
of  grass  grow,  where  none  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try." In  like  manner  every  person,  who  increases  the  forms  of 
beauty  around  him  by  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  is  deserving  of 
commendation.  Those  floral  gems,  which  are  indebted  to  us  for 
their  birth,  richly  repay  us  for  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them 
by  theii*  grateful  smiles  and  fragrant  oflferings.  All  visible  forma 
of  beauty  are  kindred,  and  imperishable ;  for  they  are  but  repro- 
ductions from  the  divine  mind.  Truly  has  it  been  said,  "a  tiling 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

An  eminent  philanthropist,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  remarked 
that  "he  looked  upon  corn,  and  things  of  that  nature,  as  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  but  he  regarded  flowers  as  His  smile."     Who- 
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botany,  and  the  kindred  branches  of  natural  history.  The  boim- 
daries  of  science  are  constantly  enlarging  through'  the  investiga- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  directed  to  scientific  pursuits  by 
their  love  cherigbed  for  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature  around 
them.  The  most  eminent  among  the  walks  of  science  have  been 
persons  of  this  stamp.  The  culture  of  flowers  has  thus  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  in  stimulating  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ; 
and  let  the  desire  for  mental  improvement  bo  once  heartily  cher- 
ished, and  no  limit  will  be  set  to  its  attainments.  The  close  ob- 
server of  the  forms  and  habits  of  plants  derives  pleasure  and  in- 
struction from  the  striking  analogies  they  present  to  human  life. 
Most  flowers  are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement  by  cultivation,  and 
many  kinds  become  so  transformed,  in  tliis  way,  as  to  bear  scarce- 
ly a  resemblance  to  their  original  forms  and  properties.  Some  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  produced  in  our  gardens  and  green- 
houses would  attract  but  little  notice  in  their  wild  state.  ,  So,  also, 
some  of  our  most  wholesome  vegetables,  and  delicious  fruits,  havo 
been  produced  from  plants  which  originally  offered  nothing  but 
what  was  harsh,  ill-flavored,  and  even  pernicious  to  the  taste.  A 
person  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  will  be  disposed  to 
acquaint  himself  wuth  their  organization,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
the  germination  and  growth  of  plants ;  and  will  observe  the  curi- 
ous phenomena  connected  with  certain  species.  Some  plants  are 
so  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  as  to  answer  for  bai-onietei-s. 
Others,  by  the  regularity  with  which  their  flowers  expand  or 
close,  indicate  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  Polar  plant,  so 
abundant  on  our  prairies,  is  an  uherring  guide  to  travelers  when 
the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds.  A  recollection  of  the  fact  that 
Samphire,  though  growing  upon  the  sea  shore,  is  never  submer- 
ged by  the  waves  was  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  four  ship- 
wrecked persons,  who  were  cast,  one  stormy  night,  npon  tlie 
breakers  off  Beachy  Head,  in  the  year  1821.  Thus,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  close  observation,  of  apparently  unimportant 
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Flowers  arc  well  adapted  to  inculcate  lessons  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  happy  is  he  who  surrounds  his  home  with  these  mute,  but 
eloquent,  teachers,  cfiid  whose  heart  is  open  to  their-  influence. 
All  readers  are  familiar  witJi  the  account  given  by  Mungo  Park, 
of  the  eflFect  produced  upon  himself  when,  as  he  found  himself 
alone  and  destitute*  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  five  hundred  miles 
froni  the  nearest  European  settlement,  he  accidentally  discovered, 
while  lying  upon  the  ground  in  despair,  a  small  moss  of  exquisite 
beauty.  His  trust  in  God,  who  careth  for  all  the  works  of  Hin 
hands,  was  renewed,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  a 
journey  which  just  before  had  seemed  wholly  impracticable. 

An  interest  in  other  branches  of  gardening  is  often  awakened 
by  a  little  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  Where 
means  are  not  wanting  the  ti'ttnsition  is  easy  from  the  culture  of 
ornamental  plants  to  the  fruit  growing  and  culinary  departments 
of  horticulture.  The  advantages  arising  from  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  are  not  confined  to  the  individual  who  thus  seeks  the  grati- 
fication of  his  taste,  or  an  aid  to  scientific  progress.  The  bless- 
ings resulting  from  private  enterprise  are  diflfusive  in  their  nature, 
and  society  is  benefitted  by  whatever  assists  in  extending  an  ac- 
quaintance witlx  the  beauties  and  resources  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, from  the  cottage  partirre  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes^  of 
Paris.  A  few  flowering  plants,  judiciously  disposed,  add  a  most 
attractive  feature  to  the  meanest  dweling.  Nothing  is  more  ad- 
mired, by  the  passing  traveller,  than  such  evidences  of  refine- 
ment as  are  witnessed  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  shrubbery  and 
flowers.  Persons  of  intelligence  are  often  guided  in  their  choice 
of  residence  by  such  exhibitions  of  taste  in  a  community. 

Let  us  glance  at  those  delightful  rural  districts  sometimes  met 
with  in  England,  and  more  rarely  in  our  own  country,  which  owe 
their  inviting  external  charms  more  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  their 
inhabitants  than  to  any  superiority  of  natural  advantages.  The 
neat  cottages,  half  concealed  by  graceful  climbing  plants,  festoon- 
ed with  flowers;  the  finely  kept  trees,  shrubbery,  lawns  and  gar- 
dens, present  an  indescribable  air  of  comfort  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. Contrasted  with  such  scenes,  how  cheerless  do  those 
homes  appear  where  all  forms  of  vegetation  seem  to  be  proscribed 
save  those  which  have  immediate  reference  to  pecuniary  profit, 
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Nature  teaches  us  to  clierish  her  floral  gifts  by  the  new  attrac- 
tions with  which  she  invests  them  when  adopted  into  our  gardens; 
and  observation  suggests  the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  advan- 
tanges  resulting  from  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  If  there  arc 
those  who  practically  disregard  these  advantages,  or  question  the 
utility  of  ornamental  gardening,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of  supe- 
rior discernment,  or  because  their  time  is  all  better  employed.  If 
they  have  not  that  love  of  the  beautiful  which  seeks  one  of  its 
forms  of  outward  expression  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  it  indi- 
cates nothing  but  an  ntter  neglect  or  destitution  of  one  of  the 
most  ennobling  attributes  of  the  human  mind,  as  an  inability  to 
appreciate  music  evinces  an  incompleteness  of  mental  organiza- 
tion ratlier  than  a  want  of  adaptation  in  the  strains  of  h^nnony  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  feelings.  Utility  comprehends  whatever 
contributes  to  true  enjoyment;  and,  though  physical  comforts, 
with  the  means  of  efapplying  them,  are  necessities  of  our  natures, 
yet,  had  we  no  pleasures  transcending  these,  we  could  hardly 
claim  precedence  over  the  brute  creation. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  variegated  splendors  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  matters  of  course,  that  we  are  not  apt  to 
consider  the  important  part  they  fill  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
But  were  vegetation  to  be  divested  of  its  glorious  forms  and  col- 
oring, earth  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  waste  as  dreary  as 
the  nightly  heavens  without  their  brilliant  constellations.  Na- 
ture robes  herself  in  beauty  for  our  good,  and  opens  for  our  ac- 
ceptance the  exhaustless  treasures  of  her  storehouse.  She  is 
faithful  to  our  interests,  and  "never  did  betray  tlie  heart  that 
loved  her."  Let  us  open  our  hearts  to  her  influence,  and  cherish 
the  flowers  she  proflers  us  as  her  choicest  gems.  Let  them  illu- 
mine the  pathway ^of  life,  and  adorn  our  last  resting  place,  as  em- 
blems of  immortality  more  exquisite  in  beauty  than  the  sculptured 
marble. 
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OX  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE  IN  ILLINOIS. 


PREHIUM  TREATISE. 


By  IL  L.  Brubh,  of  Ottawa,  IllinoiJi. 

"Every  man  under  his  vine  and  nnaer  his  fig  tree,"  was  an  image 
of  luxuriant  and  peaceful  repose,  amid  suiTounding  plenty,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  This  language  the  spirit  of  inspiration  has 
chosen  to  portray  the  security  and  abundance  of  the  world's  last  best 
ages.  The  soil  we  occupy,  the  climate  we  enjoy,  our  free  institu- 
tions, afford  us  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  the  realization  of 
tliat  ideal  good.  In  our  future  will  tlie  vine  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  emblem  of  our  enjoyment?  We  wish  that  it  may. 
We  regard  it  as  a  precious  boon.  We  prize  it  for  its  many  beau- 
tiful and  hallowed  associations  in  sacred  story,  as  the  symbol  of 
promised  good,  bui  above  all,  for  its  bounty  and  utility  to  man.     . 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  cultivation  of  our  native 
grapes,  and  production  of  choice  varieties  by  hybridization  are  en- 
listing such  general  attention.  All  nature  affords  a  generous  en- 
couragement to  such  endeavors. 

The  vine  is  a  hardjfc  plant,  and  will  grow  so  far  north  that  it  can 
do  no  more  than  blossom.  Hot  Ivousos  and  cold  graperies  are  pro- 
vided in  countries  where  the  uncertainty  of  climate  prevents  any 
attempt  at  cultivation  with  a  view  to  profit.  But  no  such  necessity 
is  laid  upon  the  denizens  of  our  western  status. 

The  vine  luxuriates  under  our  warm  and  genial  sun,  in  our  dry 
even  climate  and  calcareous,  loamy  soils.  No  exotic  grape  grown 
imder  glass,  ever  surpassed  in  luxuriance  our  unrivalled  Cataw- 
has,  grown  in  open  air  and  cultivated  by  the  acre,  like  com. 
Were  we  so  disposed,  we  could  render  the  fruit  of  the  vine  no$ 
only  as   "plenty  as  blackberries,"  but  so  abundanl^^s^o  icdve 
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conditions  of*  soil,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  our  state;  and 
of  the  inducements  to  engage  iu  this  work.  But  before  entering 
upon  this  topic,  it  may  bo  well  to  suggest  some  reasons  for  com- 
mending this  much  neglected  and  much  abused  fruit.  Wliil* 
some  would  place  as  first,  its  ri^h  and  delicate  flavor,  we  will  refer 
to  its  wholesome  and  salutary  properties.  In  own  jndgment  it 
surpasses  all  fruits  «in  its  hai)i)y  combination  of  acids,  mucilage, 
and  saccharine  matters,  and  is  peculiarly  fitted  as  an  antidote  and 
remedy  to  the>liseasea  incident  to  a  malarious  climate. 

The  use  of  wine  and  grapes  in  certain  kinds  of  fever  is,  at 
least,  as  old  as  Hippocrates.  The  Rhino  wines  are  of  diuretic 
quality,  and  the  Germans  say,  "keep  oft* the  doctors."  They  arc 
not  alone  in  commending  grapes  and  pure  wines  in  the  period  of 
convalescence  immediately  following  low  fevers.  According  to 
Kedding,  "  old  thick  wine  is  still  a  remedy  in  Cyprus  for  tertian 
and  quaitan  ague»,  common  iu  that  and  some  other  Greek  ihlands, 
where  the  old  wine  used  to  burn  like  oil."  For  sanitary  and  me- 
dicinal purposes,  we  regard  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  grape  as  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  an}"  other  fruit,  but  particularly  to  the  malic 
(applt?)  acid.  For  this  reason  we  would  gladly  see  that  which  is 
properly  vinegar,  vivaigre^  or  soured  wine,  substituted  for  that 
acidified  cider,  which  most  ungenerously  has  usurped  its  name 
and  office ;  saying  nothing  of  the  dangerous  counterfeits  which 
are  manufactured  and  sold  under  the  name  of  cider  vinegar. 

Aside  from  the  rarious  applications  of  its  juices,  the  grape  com- 
mends itself  to  us  as  a  most  wholesome  fruit,  whose  luscious  rich- 
ness and  delicate  flavor  may  with  little  ca^p  be  f^cserved  fresh 
through  the  entire  winter,  gladdening  its  long  chill  hours  with 
tho  products  of  the  burning  beams  of  summer  and  the  golden 
radiance  of  autumn ;  or  this  fruit  may  be  dried  and  its  most^valu 
able  and  useful  properties  still  preserved  in  the  form  of  raisins. 

"  The  only  vineyards  in  America  are  those  of  American  grapes." 
[Dowjiing^  Longworth  says,  "If  we  intend  cultivating  the 
grape  we  must  rely  on  our  native  varieties,  and  new  vaiieties 
raised  from  seed." 

The  vine,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  hardy  a  plant.  It  will  grow 
both  in  cold  and  warm  latitudes,  but  flourishes  best  bet\veen  S5 
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vated  in  any  soil  that  is  not  wet.  It  flourishes  most  in  a  dry  and 
iight  soil  of  a  cdcareous  or  loamy  nature.  A  rich,  light,  sandy 
loam,  on  a  porous  or  rocky  bottom  is  congenial.  "  A  black,  rich, 
loamy  soil  is  favorable,  from  its  absorbing  heat"  Grapes  grown 
on  rich  deep  soils^  are  fittest  for  the  table.  But  the  best  table 
grap??  do  not  make  the  choicest  wine.  The  dry  seasons,  so  char- 
;icteristic  of  our  climate,  increase  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  grapes, 
which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  saccharine  matter  than  other 
fruits.  "  That  soil  wluch,  from  dryness  and  lightness,  is  scarcely 
lit  for  any  x^ther  culture,  is  best  adapted  for  grapes  designed  for 
wine" — be  it  calcareous  or  volcanic.  Any  light,  mixed,  friable 
uoil,  in  which  water  will  not  lodge,  is  congenial  to  this  plant.  A 
hillside,  c»r  mound,  or  ridge,  or  table  lands,  with  a  loose  subsoil, 
present  choice  locations  for  the  vino.  Wines  of  first  character  are 
Msnally  made  from  vines  that  flourish  among  stones  or  rocky  soil. 
*' No  wine  of  tolerable  quality  is  grown  on  rich,  highly  dressed 
lands."  From  this  it  will  a})pear  that  our  high,  rolling  prairieg 
with  gravelly  ridges,  our  blufis,  the  banks  of  our  creeks  and  riv- 
ers, where  the  declivities  are  gentle,  aiiord  the  requisite  condition 
€or  choice  vine\ards.  We  have,  in  a  word,  almost  every  kind  of 
^3oil  and  climate  to  meet  the  demands  of  nature,  or  the  wishes  of 
4:hos8  who  desire  a  pure  wine,  or  a  varied  supply  of  fi-uit. 

As  respects  the  methods  of  propagation,  vines  may  be  prqduced 
abundantly  either  from  cuttings  or  layers.  "Vines  raised  frum 
cuttings  live  longest  and  bear  most  Jruit^'^  [Beddtngy  p,  42.] 
The  readiest  way  and  much  the  cheapest  to  start  a  vineyard,  is  to 
procure  good  cuttings  in  the  fall,  if  possible.  The  process  is  then 
very  simple.  Having  plowed  and  subsoil-plowed  your  land,  mark 
oS  your  vineyard  carefully  with  line  or  stakes,  that  the  rows 
shall  be  straight  both  ways,  oifering  no  obstruction  to  future  culti- 
vation. Holes  are  made  with  the  spade  from  three  to  four  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  in  rows  six  feel  apart.  Two  cuttings  are  planted 
in  each  hole  in  a  slanting  direction,  with  their  tops  inclined  to  each 
other,  and  the  lower  ends  ten  inches  apart.  Press  the  soil  firmly 
at  the  base  of  the  cuttings  and  have  the  upper  eye  just  covered. 
If  both  cuttings  grow,  remove  one  of  the  plants  in  autumn.  Cut- 
tings are  made  Irom  sound  last  year's  wood,  and  should  have  four 
or  five  eyes,  with  a  clean  smooth  cut  near  the  lowef '^^j^k'^Et^ 
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•strike  root  with  great  certainty.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables 
the  first  and  second  seasons,  between  the  rows,  will  facilitate  in 
keoj)ing  the  ground  light  and  dean.  The  voung  plants  should  not 
be  pruned  the  first  year.  The  second  year,  before  sap  starts,  cut 
the  young  vine  down  to  one  or  two  eyes  and  force  the  growth  into 
one  main  shoot,  or  cane,  breaking  off  suckers  and  superfluous 
Khuots.  Stakes  of  any  durable  wood,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and 
two  or  three  inches  square,  should  be  firmly  planted  to  each  vine. 
The  third  year,  before  the  buds  swell,  cut  last  year's  shoot  or  cane 
back  to  two  eyes,/e/  both  grow^  tying  them  to  the  stake,* aa  they  ad- 
vance, with  rye  straw ;  the  laterals  or  auxiliary  branches  on  these 
canes  should  be  rubbed  out  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  eyes.  As  soon 
as  weeds  get  fairly  started  in  the  spring  throw  the  earth  from  the 
vines  with  single  plow,  and  keep  the  ground  clean  and  light  with 
the  cultivator.  Destroy  every  rosebug  and  green  worm,  which 
if  not  sedulously  watched,  will  so  increase  in  a  few  seasons  as  to 
devour  the  blossoms  of  the  entire  crop. 

Tlie  fourth  year  you  have  two  good  shoots  or  canes  eight  or 
ten  feet  long.  Spring  pruning  this  year  is  usually  done  in  Feb- 
ruary. Some  prune  in  Kovember  previous,  which  we  consider 
as  the  proper  time.  Cut  back  the  best  and  closest  jointed  cane 
to  ten  or  twelve  eyes;  the  other  cane  cut  down  to  a  spur  of  two 
or  three  eyes,  to  make  bearing  canes  for  next  season.  When  the 
sap  begins  to  flow  the  long  cane  is  bent  round  in  the  form  of  a 
hoop  or  bow,  and  secured  to  the  stake  with  willow  ties  or  twigs — 
one  at  the  bottom,  one  at  the  top  of  the  circle  and  the  third  fastens 
the  end  to  the  stake,  or  to  the  vine  below.  The  vine  bears  its 
fruit  on  shoots  of  the  current  year,  starting  from  eyes  of  the  pre- 
viou  ^  year's'wood.  One  bearing^shoot,  or  bough,  having  from  ten 
to  twelve  eyes,  will  throw  out  as  many  bearing  1)ranches.  From 
these  ton  or  twelve  bearing  branches  select  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
buiichep;  break  off  all  the  others.  A  larger  number  overtasks 
the  vine  and  impairs  the  quality  "of  the  fruit.    If  the  vines  occu- 
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cubsequent  years,  cut  away  the  old  bearing  wood.  The  upper* 
nioBt  cane  is  selected  for  the  fruit  bough,  as  in  the  preced^Dg  year. 
The  lowest  cane  is  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  forming  the 
f  pur.  The  vine  is  annually  renewed  with  two  good  canes,  siart- 
ing  from  this  spur ;  which  require  the  same  management  every 
year;  thus  keeping  the  old  stock  within  a  foot  of  the  groaud. 
Bhonld  a  vine  be  lost,  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  layer  from  the  ad- 
joining vines.  The  layer  may  be  put  down  as  late  as  August, 
but  spring  is  preferred.  The  vineyard  should  be  kept  in  good 
tilth  with  the  plow  and  cultivator.  Where  the  slope  of  the  hill 
or  bluff  is  so  steep  as  to  require  benching  the  cost  of  a  vineyard 
is  much  increased.  Dig  or  trench  the  ground  all  over  to  the 
depth  of  14  to  2  feet,  turning  the  top  soil  under.  The  ground  is 
formed  into  level  platforms  of  earth,  as  wide  as  they  can  bo  miide 
conveniently,  supported  by  a  bank  of  sod  or  stone  walls.  Hows 
of  vines,  5  or  6  feet  apart,  occupy  these  platforms  or  terraces,  and 
require  the  eamo  culture. 

Great  inducements  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
may  be  found  in  the  utility  and  enjoyment  of  a  fruit  so  deliciuus 
jind  wholesome  in  its  properties.  But  inducements,  still  greater 
v/ith  some,  may  be  discovered  in  the  marketable  value  of  its  pro- 
ducts. The  ejrpense  of  cultivation  is  so  small  as  to  bring  it  with- 
in the  reach  of  all  classes. 

The  labors  of  the  vineyard,  as  contrasted  with  those  incident  to 
the  culture  of  cereal  crops,  can  hardly  be  compared,  in  point  t.f 
pleasure  or  pro/it.  This  is  all  cheerful  work.  The  gathering  of 
the  fruit  and  the  season  of  vintage  are  alike  joyous  occasions.  It 
is  the  time  of  dunce  and  song ;  the  great  epoch  in  wine  growing 
countries.  Botli  sexes  and  all  ages  mingle  together  to  gather  na- 
ture's profusion,  and  make  still  more  light  life's  burdens.  We 
^velcome  such  toil,  because  of  its  enlivening  influence  on  the  mind 
and  heart.  Such  an  era  of  fruitfulness  and  joy  is  beginnilig  to 
dawn  already  \v  our  country.  Four  years  ago,  according  to  pa- 
tent office  rapoits,  the  value  of  our  gi*ape  crop  exceeded  that  of 
the  tobacco  crop  by  $10,000. 

The  cost  and  productiveness  of  a  vineyard  may  thus  be  estima- 
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of  good  grapes.  We  may,  then,  safely  estimate  the  average  yield 
of  an  aero  at  120  bushels — a  rery  satisfactory  return,  considerinr 
that  our  markets  have  never  been  half  6U]>pIied.  The  Catawba, 
Isabella  and  Clinton  arc  our  l»est  and  nioft  reliable  vineyam 
grapes,  although  other  varieties  succeed  farther  south,  and  new 
seedlings,  of  rare  promise,  are  being  constantly  introduced.  We 
woidd,  however,  caution  our  friends  against  large  investments  at 
high  prices  in  new  varieties,  not  fairly  tested,  however  highly  they 
may  bo  commended.  Wo  would  rather  encourage  attempts  at 
production  of  new  seedling  varieties,  as  affording  best  promise  of 
hardier  and  better  vines  and  choice  fruit. 

Buchanan,  in  the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  valuable 
work  on  grape  culture  and  wine  making,  says,  "  he  obtained  from 
five  acres  4,236  gallons,  or  847  gallons  per  acre,  and  that  the 
average  yield  for  the  whole  country  did  not  exceed  400  gallons 
to  the  acre."  A  cultivator  of  the  vine,  in  Kentucky,  says,  "the 
tillage  of  the  vir.eyard  is  not  so  laborious,  nor  near  so  expensive, 
as  the  tillage  and  labor  of  securing  the  products  of  an  acre  of  com  or 
hemp.  A  man  having  five  ac^es,  which  he  could  mannge  himself, 
would  find  them  more  profitable  than  a  Kentucky  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres,  with  three  ncf  roes  to  cultivate  it."  May  we  not 
reasonably  expect,  in  view  of  facts  like  these,  that  our  enterpri- 
sing farmers,  in  looking  to  their  interests,  will  not  only  provide 
this  rich  source  of  national  revenue,  but  also  secure  to  their  fami- 
lies the  enjoyments  and  blessings  of  the  vine  ? 
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CULTWATION  OF  EVERGEEENS. 


PRIZE  ESSAY. 


By  Samuel  Edwards,  La  Moille,  HI. 


Dk.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Corresponding  Sec^y  HI,  •Agricultural  Society: 

Sm — In  fulfillment  of  iny  promise  to  try  and  write  somothing 
for  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions,  I  herewith  submit  a 
few  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  evergreens  on  the  prairies. 

My  first  planting  was  begun  in  1845,  and  I  have  planted  more 
or  lees  each  Eeason  since — have  handled  in  all  some  over  125,000 
plants,  obtained  from  forests  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Upper  Canada.  Also,  from  east- 
ern and  European  nurseries. 

When  obtained  from  forest,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  plants 
growing  in  open  exposures,  as  they  are  well  furnished  with  roots, 
of  which  those  grown  in  the  shade  are  very  deficient.  Care 
ohould  be  taken  to  let  as  much  dirt  as  possible  adhere  to  the  roots. 

In  packing,  care  Bhould  be  taken  to  have  the  roots  well  envel- 
oped in  damp  moss,  and  the  top  kept  as  di-y  as  possible.    A  good 
plan  for  packing,  is  to  select  boxes  long  enough  for  two  lengths  of 
tress,  packed  with  roots  in  the  middle ;  holes  can  be  made  in  each  ' 
end  of  the  box  to  ventilate  the  tops.     Cleats  should  be  nailed 
across  the  box,  occasionally,  to  keep  the  trees  from  shifting  about 
and  to  strengthen  the  box.     When  trees  are  received  after  having 
been  packed  for  several  days,  the  roots  should  be  brined  as  soon 
as  received,  and  the  tops  shaded.    Let  them  remain  thus  for  from 
three  to  six  days  before  planting.    In  a  dry  time  it  pays  well  to 
shade  the  tops  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  planting,  or  until  new^ 
roots  have  put  forth.    I  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  lot  which  had 
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iTfattring  pot    At  sunrise  the  straw  was  replaced.    This  course 
was  followed  for  some  three  weeks ;  very  few  were  lost. 

In  spring,  from  the  opening  of  the  ground  until  the  buds  of  the 
species  are  opened,  is  the  proper  time  for  removing  quantities  of 
evergreens — just  as  the  buds  are  swelling,  is  generally  esteemed 
the  best  time.  - 

Where  removed  from  nursery,  of  large  size  and  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  way  is  to  dig  around  trees  at  beginning  of  winter  and 
transplant  with  a  frozen  ball  of  earth.  In  this  mode  the  growth 
and  beauty  of  the  tree  is  not  impaired.  I  have  had  good  success 
ia  planting  from  nursery  in  every  month,  from  March  to  Septem- 
ber, inclusive,  by  taking  care  in  watering  roots  well  *it  time  of 
planting,  and  mulching  the  ground  around  the  tree  w^ll  with  straw 
to  retain  a  moisture,  which  is  a  good  plan  to  adopt  at  all  times. 

A  very  common  error  prevails  in  the  minds  of  most  inexperi- 
enced persons,  that,  aa  evergreens  are  not  indigenous  to  a  prai- 
rie country,  they  will  not  succeed  well  here. 

They  thrive  as  well  on  an  average  as  deciduous  trees,  whether 
indigenous  or  not ;  and  my  success  with  the  varieties  which  I  class 
£3  hardy,  has  been  completely  satisfactory. 

When  purchased  from  nurseries,  I  have  always  found  tliat 
plants  which  had  been  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  were  much 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  those  which  had  not  been,  though  the 
first  cost  was  considerable  the  most. 

Plants  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  heiglit  have  succeeded  best 
f  )r  distant  transportation ;  smaller  sizes  suffer  greatly  from  the 
drouth,  so  generally  prevalent  in  summer,  on  the  prairies.  For 
this  reason  I  have  had  poor  success  in  growing  them  from  seed, 
though  taking  great  pains  in  shading  and  watering ;  and  do  not 
believe  it  practicable. 

My  especial  favorites,  so  far  as  tested,  are  Norway  and  Black 
Spruce ;  Austrian,  Scotch  and  White  Pine ;  Balsam  Fir ;  and,  for 
screens,  Siberian  and  American  Arbor  Vitaa,  and  Red  Cedar. 
The  Irish  and  Swedish  Juniper.  Savine.  Hed  Soruce.  Cembran 
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The  demand  for  our  hardy  evergreens,  to  plant  as  ornamental 
trees,  and  as  screens  from  our  cutting  winter  winds,  must  soon  be 
-very  great.  In  fact,  I  seriously  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
good  economy  for  our  railroad  companies  to  plant  belts  of  them 
on  each  side  of  deep  cuts  where  trains  are  often  detained  by  snow, 
to  retain  the  snow,  and  thus  keep  the  track  clear.  It  would  tako 
•everal  years  to  grow  them  large  enough  for  complete  protection, 
but  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I  have  observed  in  my  thickets 
of  evergreens,  of  the  entire  feasibility  and  ultimate  economy  of 
the  plan.  As  a  shelter  for  stock  yards,  nothing  can  possibly  sur- 
pass them. 

For  planting  in  very  rich,  or  artificially  manured  soil,  the  Pines 
(white,  Austrian  and  Scotch,)  have  succeeded  better  than  any  other 
evergreens. 
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ETERGREEN  TREES  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 


By  J.  P.  Eames. 

The  belief  is  very  common — almost  universal — that  evergreens 
cannot  be  made  to  live  and  thrive  on  the  prairies.  People,  who 
have  some  taste  for  rural  adornment,  when  asked  why  tliey  do  net 
plant  evergreens,  will  often  rep]y,  "its  of  no  use;  I  have  tried 
them  till  I  am  entirely  discouraged;  they  will  never  grow  on 
the  prairies."  We  will  give  an  illustration  of  these  abortive  at- 
tempts to  grow  evergreens.  Late  in  October  last,  tlie  writer, 
while  passing  along  the  street,  in  the  town  of  Amboy,  Illinois, 
noticed,  among  other  wares  exposed  for  sale  upon  the  sidewalk,  a 
large  lot  of  evergreen  trees.  They  were  spread  out  so  as  to 
catch  the  eye  of  every  passer  in  the  street.  The  roots  were  en- 
tirely unprotected,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and  air.  People 
were  very  busy  inspecting  and  purchasing  them,  at  "ten  cents 
apiece."  On  expressing  to  the  vender  some  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  treating  the  trees  in  that  manner,  he  informed  me  tha: 
those  trees  were  taken  out  of  the  ground,  in  Michigan,  only  last 
totek^  and  could  not  possibly  be  injured  yet !  Surely  evergreens  will 
never  grow  on  the  prairies  with  such  usage.  People  who  will  buy 
them  because  they  come  at  ten  cents  deserve  to  be  humbr t:ged. 

But  evergreens  will  grow — they  do  grow  to  perfection  on  these 
broad  savannas ;  and  they  may  be  transplanted,  from  the  nursey, 
with  even  more  safety  and  certainly  of  success  than  most  decidu- 
ous trees.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when  several  times  trans- 
planted, or  root  pruned,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  large  mass 
of  fibrous  roots :  so  that,  on  taking  un  the  trees,  much  more  roo . 
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THE  FARMER'S  GREAT  WANT; 
AND  THE  THKEE  THINGS  NEEDED  TO  REALIZE  IT 

By  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville,  lUinois. 


I  propose  in  this  paper  to  inquire  what  is  the  first  great  want 
of  labor,  and  especially  of  the  farmer,  not  forgetting  that  the 
same  principles  will  apply  throughout  to  the  meclianic  and  to  all 
the  great  industrial  classes. 

The  first  great  pressing  want  of  the  fanner,  as  Fuch,  is  that  the 

EFFiniENCY  of  HIS  LABOR  sllOUld  bc  at  OnCO  DOUIJLED  £.nd  INDEFI- 
NITELY iNCKEASED  by  the  incuease  of  his  intelligence  and  skill. 
The  tinal  end  of  such  an  augmentation  of  his  resources  and  his 
power  is  not  the  production  of  better  crops,  better  stock,  a  nobler 
race  of  mere  animals ;  but  better  men,  a  nobler  race  of  human  be- 
ings ;  nobler  sons,  nobler  daughters ;  a  more  exalted  and  truly 
noble  family,  state,  church,  and  race  of  human  beings.  The  re- 
proach of  our  profession  has  ever  been  that  it  required  incessant 
labor,  with  little  profit  and  little  thought,  whereas,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  should  require  only  easy  labor,  ample  profit,  and  the 
most  incessant,  vigorous  and  profound  thought.  It  should  pro- 
duce the  highest  race  of  thinkers,  the  most  sublime  and  profound 
actors,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  accomplished  talkers,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  for  such  will  be  found  to  be  the  original  law  of 
nature,  and  the  final  ordinance  of  God.  And,  as  in  the  creation 
of  the  physical  world,  monsters  and  mastodons  roamed  and  ruled 
amid  the  forming  chaos,  before  a  garden  could  be  i)repai*ed  for 
AGKicuLTUEAL  MAN,  SO  in  the  evolutiou  of  the  ultimate  results  in 
the  mental  and  moral  world,  the  monstrosities  of  fashionable,  pro- 
fessional and  fantastic  life  are,  necessarily,  first  and  ftdlcbt  in  their 
development,  before  the  angel  forms,  destined  to  keep  and  to  till 
this  great  garden  of  our  God,  shall  walk  abroad  in  the  full  majes- 
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Reader,  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  this  question  ?  "Elevate  the 
intelligence,  the  power,  benevolence  and  skill  of  the  masses,"*  say 
all  these  professions,  "and  then,  in  the  same  proportion,  you  will 
b«  able  to  dispense  with  all  our  services,  in  those  forms,  in  w^iicli 
it  is  nov;  most  laborious  and  uncongenial  for  us  to  render  them." 
Exactly  so,  say  we. 

3.  How,  then,  is  this  great  want  to  be  met?  1  an.^wor,  by 
Ringing  the  power  of  mind,  of  ?nodern  science  and  intelligence, 
oO  bear  upon  oui*  great  agricultural  interests  as  fully  and  iVeely 
as  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  otlier  great  interests  and  pursuits  of 
.luman  life.  Wlen  Paul  said  *'that  which  is  natural  is  first,  not  that 
which  is  spiritual,"  hi  i.tters  a  great  profound  truth,  more  i)ro- 
ibund  and,  it  possible,  of  more  universal  application  to  the  moral 
world  than  gravity  is  .o  the  natural  world.  Taking  the  masses 
of  men  a^  tliey  are,  you  cannot  feed  the  soul  with  everlasting  life 
while  the  body  is  left  to  an  incessant  struggle  with  everlasting 
death ;  :uid,  even  if  men  ought  to  esteem  life  more  than  meat,  it 
5«  still  the  ftiet  ttiat  they  do  not  and  will  not.  Our  first  step,  then, 
as  farmers,  thougli  not  our  only  one,  is  to  meet  this  great  physical 
PS  well  as  moral  want  of  the  masses  of  the  race.  How  shall  this  be 
done  ?  I  answer,  mainly,  1 — Through  association.  2 — Through 
LEGISLATION,  and  3 — last,  though  not  least,  through  education. 

1.  Associations  we  have ;  grand,  glorious  and  sublime.     Think 
of  it,  dear  reader  I     Think  of  our  county  fairs,  our  state  fairs,  our 
world's  fairs,  their  congregated  millions,  tlie  immensity  of  their 
products,  the  variety  and  perfection  of  their  processes  and  arts, 
the  increase  of  their  moral  and  mental  power,  so  great  already 
that  we  can  hardly  fence  politicians  out  of  our  show  grounds, 
though  we  offer  no  premiums  for  the  stock  or  the  breed ;  then 
think  that  all  this  haa  come  of  a  class  of  men  who,  a  few  centu- 
ries ago,  were  the  mere  serfs  of  the  soil,  bought  and  sold  with  the 
cattle,  cut  to  pieces,  or  toi-tured,  or  hung,  or  burnt,  at  the  base  bid- 
ding of  some  bloated  priest  or  haughty  lord!     Verily  the  world 
does  move,  though  all  its  Galileos  may  be  forced  to  swear  that  it 
does  not.    >A6sociation8,  then,  we  have — right  in  their  fundamen- 
tal elements  and  aims.     Let  us  thank  God  for  the  boon,  and  cher- 
ish  and  improve  thorn  as  fast  as  we  can.  0131^1,^^  by  ^OOglc 

%  Legislation.     This  we  have  not.     Let  no  one  besrin  here  to 
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us  look  a  few  facts  In  the  face.  According  to  tlie  report  of  tlic 
lion.  1).  P.  llolloway,  to  tlic  Louse  of  represeutatives,  iu  eon- 
grest5,  as  shown  by  tlic  census  of  1850,  more  than  four-fifths  of  tlio 
wliole  population  of  the  United  States  arc  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture.  Then*  farins^nd  tools  were,  at  that  time,  valued 
at  live  tlioiisand  millions  of  dollars ;  and  even  the  single  item  of 
their  fences  was  reported  as  (/f  more  value  than  all  the  manufac- 
turing c:;])Iral  of  the  'Union. 

Uut,  while  the  governniciit  of  the  United  States  lias  ex])ended 
millions  of  money  i'ny  the  coln}'ilrati^  ely  meagre  interests  of  com- 
merce and  maimtactnres,  either  dircclly  or  indu'cclly,  it  hab  ii«4, 
rj'cnt  two  hundred  thousand  dolltir-,  or  one-iiflh  of  <;;ie  millio;  , 
ril  told,  for  the  great  interest  of  gcnural  a-rruadtiiro  si?!ce  theoii- 
lin  of  the  govcniment ;  ine.intime,  they  have  exjiCiided  more 
tlian  this  amount  of  mcauy  to  a'lurn  tlte  twenty  acics  of  <^rwund 
ar<mnd  tlie  capitol;  more  fur  statuary  and  j  ictures ;  more  even 
for  carpets  for  the  capitol;  and  S(jme  rive  times  as  much  for  a 
single  eNi)e'lition  to  tiie  Dt-ad  Sea;  and,  ])rohahly  ten  times  as 
nuich  fur  expe<litions  to  Japan,  tho  north  l)ole,  and  the  Lord 
knows  where  else.  AVith  all  this,  however,  1  find  no  fault.  I 
Mould  simply  liog  le:ive  to  inlorm  them  that  the  four-lifilis  of  the 
masses  of  our  i^eoph^vho  till  the  soil,  ami  ]>ay  the  greater  part 
of  the  taxes  and  expenses  of  the  gov(^rnment,  have  some  little 
interest,  and  some  few  rights,  under  that  government,  as  "svell  as 
the  one-lifth  devoted  to  other  ]nn'.s;iits  ;  and  that  they  have  (piite 
as  much  interest  in  investigating  the  facts  and  products,  and  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  these  United  States,  as  they  liave  in 
Ja])an,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  nortli  i)ole ;  nearly  as  much  in- 
terest in  the  oxE  hi  ndkkd  and  twknty  bullion  of  ackes  which 
they  cultivate  with  thejr  own  liands,  as  they  have  in  the  twcniij 
acres  around  the  capitol ;  and  some  interest  in  the  adornment  and 
moral  and  mental  development  of  their  own  homes  and  families, 
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of  ap'icultnral  development  in  tliese  same  line?,  must  strike  the 
most  casual  observer.  I  do  not  contend  that  other  causes  have 
not  operated,  hut  I  do  contend  that  the  neirlii^ence,  not  to  say 
criminiil  partiality  of  oui*  representatives,  is  one  aniunp^  the  causes  of 
this  unfavorable  result.  True,  our  yieclianical  brethren  have  be- 
ij:an  to  do  something  for  us — indeed  they  have  ah'eady,  though 
pi'omioing  notliin^,  doiie  much,  and  doubtless  will  do  more.  I>ur. 
coii'j^rcps  has  ]>roiiii;rcd  much  and  done  notliinLS  not  even  so  mucli 
ius  to  irlve  us,  [)romptly  and  widely  circulated,  our  mea;;re  au^ri 
cultural  reports — not  to  arranp:e  tlieir  matter,  or  lit  them  u]>  even 
with  a  decent  index,  so  that  any  sensible  nmn  could  make  a  sen- 
sible use  of  their  c<mfesscdly  valua])]e  matter,  written  nu^stly  by 
the  firmers  tli<jiiiselves.  Tliey  do,  however,  annually  i;'et  out  a 
few  nf  these  ]»apers,  thrown  toiccther  for  most  jnirt  as  thou:j;h  they 
had  been  jnit  into  ]>ress  with  a  pitch-fork,  and  di^•ributed  genei*- 
ally  some  two  years  after  they  are  of  any  use,  by  some  political " 
whirlwind,  that  ends  its  ♦/y rations  at  the  door  of  some  J)arty  po- 
litician, or  some  lawyer's  oilice ;  and  occar>ionally,  by  s]>ecial  fa- 
vor of  some  friend,  a  ]>racticul  farmer  may  *xet  at  one,  some 
montlis  after  he  has  read  the  same  or  similar  matter  in  the  pa- 
j)ers.  13ut  thanks,  even  for  this.  Nor  do  I  suppose  tliis  is  tlu) 
fault  of  the  heads  of  this  depart] uent ;  if  ccmgress  will  give  them 
meaiiS,  clerks,  printers,  and  possil>ilities  of  compiling  and  classi- 
fyini;,  and  reducing  to  order,  and  indexing,  and  distrib^utirg  surii 
a  work  as  it  should  be  done,  I  d(»ubt  not  that  they  would  do  it; 
if  not,  let  them  bo  called  to  account  for  their  delinquency.  As  it 
is,  just  take  this  one  single  book,  compiled  and  distributed  for  the 
beneiit  of  the  farmer,  and  -  comjial-c  its  index,  and  digest,  and 
method,  and  order,  and  mode  of  distribution,  with  the  scores 
of  books  that  are  annually  published  and  distributed  pertaining  to 
the  interests  of  law  and  lawyers,  and  you  will  soon  ste  that  far- 
mers arc  not  in  power  at  Washington;  no,  they  are  at  home, pay- 
ing taxes  for  bo(^ks,  not  at  Washington  makin*;:  them.  It  is  said 
that  this  fostering  of  other  interests  is  all  "an  mdirect  aid  to  the 
larmer;"  and  so  it  is;  and  so  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Japanese 
and  Fejee  Islamlers.     It  is  the  glory  of  the  fimner's.  i>rofession, 

♦   flinfno  human  boin^ip   /m   tl.A    fnr^n    of  iho    ouvfU    p°M'^.^ Si?y^8 ^^ 
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or  two  at  tlie  full  breast  of  "  bona  fide"  direct  aid.  But  what 
CAN  BE  DONE?  Tliey  can,  in  addition  to  making  provision  to 
jjromptly  and  efficiently  arrange,  digest  and  distiibute  patent 
offi(jp  reports,  gives  us,  first, 

A  BUREAU  uf  AGRicuLTUBE,  with  its  ludep^  ndent  heads  and 
departments.  I  need  not  stop  to  argne  the  utility  of  such  a  meas- 
ure to  the  intere<^ts  of  the  farmer  and  the  country.  Some  suck 
measure  has  been  recommended  and  urgec!  upon  congress  by 
itlmobt  every  president  and  statesman,  from  "Washington's  day  tc» 
>ur  own,  as  may  be  6(  en  from  Mr.  Hollo  way's  report.  The 
opinions  of  Washington,  Madison,  Jefle^  on  and  Jackson  relative 
.o  tlicse  great  agricultural  interests  are  well  known.  They* omit- 
ted no  opportimity  to  press  them  upon  congress.  But  congi'ess 
was  always  too  busy  "  making  presidents"  and  '•  saving  the 
i/nion,-'  or  attending  to  the  interests  of  political  lobby  members, 
1  ^  give  the  matter  any  serious  attention ;  and  it  has  been  put  over, 
from  year  to  year,  among  the  "unfinished  business."  Now,  \\ 
the  farmers  themselves  would  only  once  give  their  representatives 
to  understand  that  if  this  business  is  not  completed,  at  this  ses- 
sion, they  would  be  left  at  home  themselves  at  the  next  election, 
among  the  "  unfinished  business"  of  their  district,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  matter  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  this 
bureau  of  agriculture  would  not  lie  over  for  another  half  century 
with  "  unfinished  business.''    Farmers,  suppose  you  try  it  for  once. 

There  are  various  other  things  that  congress  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  present  condition  of  our  farming  interests,  too  numer- 
ous here  to  mention ;  for  example,  it  can  stop  taxing,  in  the  article 
of  sugar,  at  enormous  rates,  the  millions  wlio  farm  one  hundred 
and  twenty  milhons  of  acres,  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  aristocratic 
class  of  some  twc  nty-five  hundred  persons,  who  farm  less  than 
one  half  of  one  million  of  acres  of  our  soil.  But  I  pass  on  to 
the  third  topic. 

3.  Education.  On  this  subject  congress  can  also  do  somewhat 
for  us,  though  we  ourselves  ought  to  do  much  more.  Edmund 
Burke  said  that  "education  was  the  cheap  defence  of  nations;" 
and  it  is  also  equally  true,  that  "wealth  is  the  ])one  and  sinew  of 
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farmers  beyond  the  bare  elements  of  the  common  school  ?  How 
have  they  practically  attended  to  this  "  cheap  mode  of  national 
defence  ?"  They  have  expended  some  two  hundred  millions  for 
the  war  system,  and  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  that 
sum  for  the  great  interest  of  agriculture.  They  have  expended 
iive  millions  for  military  schools ;  about  as  much  more  for  naval 
schools  and  instruction;  but  not  a  single  dollar  lor  agricultural  or 
schools  of  productive  art  of  any  sort.  Does  this  look  like  relying 
upon  intelligence  and  virtue  for  defence,  or  upon  the  pike  and 
gun ?  "A  single  man-of-war  costs  more  than  a  college,  and  a 
sloop  more  than  the  best  library  on  the  continent,"  says  one  fa- 
miliar both  with  books  and  with  blows.  liut  congress  ha^ 
done  something  for  other  classes  beside  the  militai-y  and  the  nr- 
val  class.  It  has  given  aw:i\'  nearly  iive  million  of  acres  of  pul  - 
lie  laud  for  the  endowi»:.at  of  professioral  universities — dt  leat^o 
tliehmd  has,  to  a  groat  extent,  been  ex-iusively  used  for  tliispui- 
pose — and  tliero  is  not  to  this  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  single  uni- 
versity in  tlie  Union,  so  endowed,  at  which  a  practical  farmc  • 
could  g\.i  an  educati  >n  that  would  lit  him,  even  decently,  for  his 
proloasion  :n  life.  This  is  tbe  more  strange,  as  we  are  by  nature 
and  1  rofetsion  m<  re  entirely  and  exclusively  agricultural  than  any 
aition  in  tLv3  old  world,  while  almost  every  country  in  Europe 
lias  its  agricultural  riul  industrial  schools  by  the  score,  and  even 
oy  tlie  hundred,  fo.  tered  by  their  several  governments.  It  is 
said  that  we  have  more  public  lund  on  hand  now  than  could  bo 
disposed  of  iu  severul  hundred  years  at  the  present  rate  of  sale. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  wiser  for  congress  to  donate  to  each  state 
in  the  Union  some  half  milhon  acres  of  these  public  lands  for  tho 
founding,  in  each  state,  of  industrial  universities  (or  better,  a 
REAL  UNivEusiTY,  for  all  classcs  alike,  and  not  a  sham  university 
for  one  or  two  classes  only)  than  it  is  to  retain  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  generations  hundreds  of  years  hence?  To  what  better  or 
more  national  object  could  the  land  or  money  be  devoted,  if  it  be 
true  that  "education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,"  and  wealth 
the  "bone  and  sinew  of  war?"  Would  not  such  an  appropria- 
tion tend  greatly  to  advance  the  higher  education,  and  develo]) 
the  resources,  and  increase  the  wealth,  of  by  f^igftllPd  Jj^^S^^^  <*lass 

r^-T  oi:r  norniln     nnH  iTiflnr^rl   r\^  oil   r»la«QOG  oUlro?       llnf  flio    InTYK^nfo 
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plainly  show.  On  this  snbjcct  of  educntion  both  congress  and  onr 
state  governments  surely  can  do  more  to  foster  and  endow  agri- 
cultural and  meclianical  schools  than  they  have  heretofore  done. 
lint,  meantlnie,  what  sliould  we,  as  farmers,  do  in  rci^ard  to  all 
these  great  intNvests?     I  answer  in  brief — 

1.  Let  us  sustain  our  associations,  our  county  and  state  lairs, 
mechanics'  institutes,  tJcc. ;  let  us  attend  them  ourselves,  and  take 
our  families  and  products  whenever  we  can.  Let  us  see  to  it, 
that  at  each  fair  an  address  shall  be  given  to  the  people  by  some 
(uio  of  our  own  class,  and  onr  own  sympathy,  on  the  above  or  some 
other  great  interest  of  the  industrial  classes ;  and  if  any  politician 
comes  near  to  harangue  us  on  politics,  or  seeks  to  use  our  meet- 
ings in  any  way  to  gain  popular  favor,  to  himself  or  his  party, 
let  us  '*  hustle  Jiim  out." 

2.  Let  us  besiege  onr  legislatures,  aufl  besiege  congress,  and 
give  them  no  peace  till  they  properly  attend  to  all  those  interests  ct 
agriculture,  which  they  now  profess  to  attend  to,  and  undertake 
all  other  enterprises  which  v;e  so  much  need. 

3.  Let  us,  meantime,  attend  to  our  existing  schools  ;  visit  them 
at  least  ipiarterly  in  person ;  procure  the  best  teachers;  encourage 
and  austaln  them,  and  not  forget  to  pay  tliem.  BiiikI,  not  simply 
comfortable,  but  ni:at  and  nice  conunon  school  houses,  warm  and 
Avell  ventilated,  with  neatly  fenced  yards  for  play  grounds.  We 
are  able  to  do  it,  and  we  ought  to  do  it.  Also,  we  ought  to  taJce 
constant  care  that  all  our  educational  processes,  from  A,  B,  C 
schools  upward,  should  be  made  constantly  more  practical,  and 
industrial,  and  rural,  in  its  methods  and  aims,  and  less  linguistic, 
grammatical  and  scholastic  than  they  now  are.  If  these  things  are 
]>roperly  attended  to,  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  the  destiny  of 
America  before  our  children's  children  take  our  homes  and  our 
lields  from  our  hands. 

Farmers  and  mechanics  of  Illinois !!  You  have  a  great  part  to 
])lay  in  this  new  drama  of  the  ages.     God  has  given  you  the  land 
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WIRE  FENCES. 

Bt  Horack  Caprox,  of  Alden,  McHenry  county,  Illinois. 

JVbvember,  1866. 
It  is  not  ill  my  nature,  my  dear  Doctor,  to  resist  so  eloquent  and 
kind  an  appeal  as  that  contained  in  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
14tli  ultimo.  And  yet,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  well  see  how  I  am 
to  lind  time  to  resjx)nd  to  all  your  wishes  with  any  credit  to  my- 
self or  any  benefit  to  your  noble  efforts. 

These  northern  blasts  warn  us  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another, 
perhaps,  severe  winter,  and  the  '^  long  horns"  appeal  both  to  our 
feelings  and  our  pockets,  for  timely  and  ample  preparations  for 
food  and  shelter.  The  little  time  we  have  to  Appropriate  to  any 
mental  occupation  at  this  period  of  the  year,  every  fam^,  and 
particularly  growers  of  stock  in  these  high  northern  latitudes, 
know^and  can  appreciate  full  well.  Suppose,  Doctor,  we  compro- 
mise the  matter,  and  instead  of  wheeling  our  Devonshire  force* 
into  line,  for  another  review  and  inspection  with  those  magnifi- 
cent "  short  horns,"  you  should  let  me  off  with  an  hastily  penned 
article  upon  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  prairie  farmer — 
that  of  fencing,^ 

When  one  has  roamed,  as  I  have,  over  those  boundless  and 
woodless  prairies,  extending]  thousands  of  milesj  away  to  the 
west,  and  south  of  us,  the  question  of  almost  painful  interest 
arises,  how  are  these  vast  plains  to  be  peopled  ?  How  are  they  to 
be  tamed,  subdued,  and  brought  into  proper  use  and  cultiva- 
tion ?     How  are  they  to  be  fenced  ? 

On  my  last  visit  to  Alton,  to  attend  the  state  fair,  I  must  con- 
fess my  surprise  on  seeing  such  a  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  prai- 
rie in  the  very  he^rt  of  our  state  ;  where  the  fires  were  sweeping 
with  resistless  fury,  as  I  had  often  seen  them  in  the  wild  regions 
in  the  southwest.  '"^'  by^O?)gie 
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favor  of  the  "  farming  in  common"  system,  and  doing  away  with 
all  inside  iuclosures,  that  one  of  the  post  and  board  fences,  and 
many  advocating^hedges,  I  was  surprised  that  what  I  considered 
the  most  feasible  plan  was  not  even  alluded  to,  and  that  so  little 
should  be  known,  and  consequently  so  slight  an  appreciation  had 
of  the  real  merits  of  the  ivire  ftnce. 

The  "  farming  in  common  system"  may  do  on  compulsion,  or 
where  no  other  means  can  be  obtained.  Where  land  is  dear  and 
labor  cheap,  and  easily  commanded,  as  in  England,  the  soiling  sys- 
tern  can  be  introduced  to  advantage.  But  in  this  country,  where 
a  person  is  mainly  dependent  upon  his  own  and  his  family's  ex- 
ertions, and  land  of  compai'atively  trilling  value,  stock  raising 
— which  I  look  upon  as  the  legitimate  business  of  a  farmer  in  this 
state — cannot  be  pursued  extensively  or  profitably  unless  he  has 
suitable  inctesures  and  is  independent  of  the  whims  and  caprices, 
of  Ills  neigh borii. 

Hedging  at  the  present  momen*;  appears  to  command  the  most 
attention  as  a  means  by  which  to  fence  in  these  prairies.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  befen  cultivated  for  a  long  period  of  years  success- 
fully, and  frequently  form  a  beautiftd  featui*e  in  the  landscape. 
They  continue  to  be  cultivated,  although  on  a  much  less  extended 
scale.  They  have  been  found  to  occupy  too  much  valuable  space^ 
require  too  much  labor  and  expense  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 
They  are  now  confined  to  outside  or  boundary  line  fences,  and 
where  inside  inclosures  are  required  metalie  fences  are  substituted. 
In  various  portions  of  this  country  they  have  been  tried  for  many 
years,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  but  only  with 
partial  success,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  suffered 
to  encumber  and  disfigure  the  land.  A&  regards  their  adaptability 
to  this  particular  soil  and  climate  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  The  past 
winter  haa  given  them  a  shock  from  which  I  fear  some  may  never 
recover.  The  Osage  orange — which  to  me  appears  the  most  reli- 
able— ^has  shown  its  southern  origin.  Still,  I  hope,  for  the  benefit 
of  th^  whole  west,  it  may  yet  be  found  to  resist  the  rigors  of  our 
climate. 

,     The  first  great  object  of  every  settler,  upon  one  of  our.  western 
prairies,  is  to  save  labor  and  time.    Money  ^lll^frot  command 
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never  be  altered  or  changed.  Their  projjer  place  is  on  the  bounda- 
ry lines  of  your  plantations.  Now,  here  are  the  objections  I  have 
to  the  general  introduction  of  hedges  into  this  country.  In  the 
iirst  place  oar  lands  are  not  entailed ;  they  are  liable  to  be  divi- 
ded and  subdivided  with  every  generation,  and,  in  some  instances, 
many  times  mthin  one  generation.  There  is  no  permanency, 
nor  can  there  be  in  the  boundary  lines  of  our  farms  or  fields. 
Hedges,  to  be  useful  and  beautiful,  must  be  permanent,  and  look- 
ed upon  and  tended  with  that  in  view.  Again,  our  farmers  are, 
by  no  means,  celebrated  for  any  great  degree  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  fields  and  fences.  More  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
day's  ride  through  the  country,  in  a  miserably  dilapidated  state 
than  in  a  trim  and  good  condition.  Nothing  can  bo  more  un- 
sightly than  an  untrimmed,  neglected  hedge,  with  here  and  there 
a  vacancy  filled  up  with  weeds  and  rubbish.  It  becomes,  at  once, 
a  formidable  nuisance.  Whilst  labor  is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained 
in  this  country,  what  guarantee  have  we  that,  in  the  hands  of  our 
farmers  generally,  hedges  will  be  found  to  add  to  the  beauty  or 
convenience  of  the  countrj-?  Even  in  England,  where  labor  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  with  means  unlimited  and  a  highly  cultiva- 
ted taste  for  everything  that  is  beautiful  in  rural  life,  their  hedges 
are  frequently  seen  neglected — forming  a  nursery  for  weeds  and 
a  harbor  for  vermin.  My  idea  is,  they  should  not  be  depended 
upon  mainly  as  a  means  for  fencing  these  prairies,  but  should  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary,  and  cultivated  no  further  than  the  ability  of 
the  occupant  will  enable  him  to  keep  in  perfect  order,  and  prin- 
cipally along  avenues,  and  on  the  western  borders  of  the  farn), 
where  they  will  be  useful  in  protecting  stock  and  fruit  trees  from 
our  prairie  winds.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  beautiful 
or  picturesque  than  would  be  one  of  our  fertile  prairies  highly 
cultivated  and  hedged  in  this  manner,  subdivided  with  the  invisi- 
ble wire  fences. 

Wire  fences,  in  this  country,  have  been  most  generally  con- 
demned, and  whp.Ti   onft  rppr  manv  aborHvo  offortR  nt.  thpir  oon- 
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the  whole  object,  and  renders  the  w-ire  fence  an  useless  experi- 
ment. Wire  fences,  to  be  of  any  vahie,  must  be  built  strongy 
permanent  and  of  the  proper  materials;  when  so  built  they  are 
the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  fence  that  can  be  put  up — free 
from  danger,  from  fire  or  storm.  They  form  a  perfect  barrier 
against  the  most  unruly  animal.  They  are  quickly  built  and 
easily  kept  in  repair. 

Some  year  or  more  since  I  saw  reported  fa  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  conversation  held  at  the  meeting  of  one  of  the  scientific 
societies  in  the  city,  in  which  the  use  of  wire  for  fences  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  Professor  Mapes  and  others  condemned 
the  use  of  it  upon  scientific  principles — the  effect  of  heat  and 
cold  in  causing  too  great  contraction  and  expansion.  Some  one 
present  referred  to  a  fence,  built  by  myself,  in  1848,  (a  descrip- 
tion and  diagram  of  which  was  published  in  the  American  Farmer, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  vol.  5,  page  23,)  to  which  was  attached 
an  apparatus  to  obviate  this  difliculty,  and  allowing  for  the  con- 
traction and  expansi<;»n  which,  in  tlieory,  is  a  very  serious  objec- 
tion. This  was  commented  upon,  at  the  time,  by  some  of  the 
English  agricultural  papers,  and  thought  to  be  a  great  desidera- 
tum as  overcoming  the  great  objection  to  this  kind  offence.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at,  however,  l)y  these  scientific  gentlemen,  was 
adverse  to  the  use  of  wire  for  fences,  and  so  published  for  the 
benefit  of  our  farmers. 

A  subsequent  experience,  of  some  eight  or  nine  years,  in  the 
construction  and  use  of  wire  fences,  has  taught  me  the  way  to 
overcome  these  various  difficulties,  and  I  now 'find  them  the  only 
reliable  fence  against  all  contingencies. 

Now,  as  to  the  modus  operandi.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
not  use  wire  smaller  than  JSTo,  %—fulL  A  fence  built  of  wire  of  less 
diameter  will,  sooner  or  later,  end  in  disappointment — at  least,  such 
has  been  my  case.  Your  wire,  when  practicable,  should  be  or- 
dered from  the  manufacturer,  expressly  for  the  puii)ose,  in  125 
feet  lengths ;  which,  I  believe,  is  as  long  as  they  make  it.  The 
wire  purchased  in  coils  from  the  hardware  merchants  is  generally 
in  lenerths  from  6  to  60  feet,  causing  much  extra  trouble  in  making 
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Tour  head  posts,  or  posts  at  tlie  extremes  of  the  line  of  fence, 
should  be  of  oak,  and  12  inches  square,  framed  into  a  suitable  sill, 
well  and  substantially  braced,  and  so  planted  in  the  ground  as  (o 
be  immovable.  Your  intermediate  posts  may  be  split  out,  if  for 
an  ordinary  farm  fence,  or  sawed,  if  designed  to  be  more  orna- 
mental, and  about  4  inclies  square.  When  staples  are  used  for 
retaining  the  wires  on  these  posts,  oak  should  be  used,  to  hold  the 
staple  more  firmly.  Boring  through  each  post  would  be  a  very 
good  plan,  were  it  not  for  the  difiiculty  in  passing  the  wire  through 
in  the  first  construction,  and  the  additional  expense  and  trouble 
in  taking  down  and  removing  a  line  of  fence.  For  convenience 
in  constructing  this  fence,  you  want  sundry  fixtures  and  tools, 
which  a  number  of  farmers  in  a  neighborhood  could  join  together 
and  procure ;  or,  what  would  be  better,  each  farmer  should  have 
them  for  himself.  First,  you  want  a  reel  of  some  construction  on 
which  to  place  the  coils  of  wire,  otherwise,  you  may  be  very 
much  troubled  by  its  kinking  when  drawing  the  wire  out  for  use. 
I  use  one  made  out  of  an  iron  bound  beer  cask,  to  which  I  have 
attached  iron  gudgeons.  A  common  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs 
and  a  small  vice  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  useful  in  join- 
ing the  wires. 

On  an  eighty  rod  fence,  this  large  wire,  after  it  has  been  put  into 
its  place  and  drawn  up  by  hand,  will  require  a  very  considerable 
power  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  tension.  This  may  be  done  with 
a  large  screw,  or  by  a  lever,  as  the  convenience  or  the  ingenuity  of 
the  individual  may  suggest.  I  use  an  old  mill  screw,  fixed  into  a 
light  wooden  frame,  which  I  place  behind  the  permanent  post, 
and  conveniently  draw  the  wire  to  any  desired  tension.  It  is  im- 
portant to  take  all  the  crooks  and  kinks  out  of  the  wire.  In  the 
absence  of  any  better  arrangement,  after  the  wire  is  drawn  taught 
in  its  place,  a  man  may  pass  along  the  wire  with  a  wooden  mallet 
and  billet  of  wood.  I  use  a  small  apparatus,  which  I  procured 
made  at  a  machine  shop,  in  Chicago,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  oak 
plank,  about  20  inches  long  by  10  wide,  on  the  side  of  which  is 
bolted  three  grooved  iron  pullies,  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
diameter.     The  wire,  as  it  is  drawn  forward  along  the  line  of  fence, 
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the  angle  so  that  it  shall  not  be  drawn  from  its  perpendicular  in 
tightening  up  the  wires ;  so,  also,  in  passing  any  sudden  dip  in 
the  ground,  the  post,  at  the  lowest  j)oint,  must  be  so  fixed  in  the 
ground  that  it  shall  not  be  lifted  out. 

Having  gotten  together  all  our  materials  and  tools,  and  had  our 
posts  all  framed  and  shai-pened  and  delivered  upon  the  ground, 
we  harness  up  a  pair  of  steady  horses  before  a  farm  wagon,  and, 
with  our  wire  and  tools  aW  in,  we  drive  to  our  work. 

First,  the  head  posts  are  permanently  set  in  the  ground,  and 
bored  at  the  proper  distances,  to  receive  the  wires ;  the  distance 
apart  of  each  wire  being  as  follows :  Beginning  at  the  top  wire, 
four  feet  two  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  second 
w4re  ten  inches  below  that;  the  tliird  wire  eight  inches;  the 
fourth  wire  five  inches ;  and  the  fifth  wire  five  inches.  This  car- 
ries your  lower  wire  to  within  22  inches  of  the  ground,  which  an- 
swers for  all  farm  stock  excej)ting  sheep  and  hogs,  which,  with 
us,  are  not  "  free  commoners."  Whenever  it  is  required  for  a  hog 
and  sheep  fence,  you  have  only  to  nail  on  to  the  intermediate 
posts,  five  inches  below  the  lowest  wire,  a  bottom  board  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  and  turn  on  each  side,  against  the  fence,  a 
good  furrow,  and  you  have  a  perfect  farm  fence. 

Having  placed  your  extreme  posts,  sight  your  line  through  and 
set  up  markers  at  suitable  distances.  Then  drive  in  your  inter- 
mediate posts  firmly  on  the  line,  eight  feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre  of  each — taking  care  to  keep  the  posts  plumb,  and  the  front 
side  fair  to  receive  the  staples.  The  posts  being  now  all  ready  to 
receive  the  wires,  I  proceed  to  uncoil  the  wire ;  drawing  etich 
length  out  straight  upon  the  ground,  and  sticking  the  ends  in  to 
fasten  there  convenient  for  use.  I  then  attach  the  first  length  to 
the  hinder  axle  of  the  wagon,  and  drive,  steadily,  in  the  line  of 
direction  of  the  fence,  imtil  the  end  of  the  wire  is  reached,  when, 
by  signal  or  otherwise,  the  wagon  is  stopped,  and  another  length 
connected ;  and  so  on  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  line  of  fence. 
The  wire,  in  its  progress,  passing  over  and  under  the  little  iron 
puUies,  the  frame  of  which  is  made  stationary  for  the  purpose, 
comes  out  perfectly  straight.  "When  the  head  post  is  reached, 
make  the  wire  fast  in  its  place,  and  drive  back  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning ;  pass  through  the  other  end  of  the  wire  in  its  place,  in 
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the  staples  on  the  run.  With  two  men,  and  a  boy  to  drive  the 
horses,  I  thus  put  up  eighty  rods  of  fence  in  two  days,  or  take 
down  and  remove  one  of  tliat  length  in  same  time.  The  whole 
cost,  at  the  present  price  for  wire,  including  labor  and  materials, 
is  about  eighty-two  cents  per  rod. 

When  these  heavy  wire  fences  arc  erected  in  the  fall  of  the 
year, .  it  would,  perhaps,  be  prudent  not  to  draw  them  up  too 
tight,  as  the  extreme  cold  might  cause  some  to  break,  and  it  is  but 
a  few  moments'  work  to  tighten  them  up  in  the  spring.  Last  fall 
I  erected  three  lines,  of  eighty  rods  each,  and  drew  the  wires 
sufficiently  tight  to  answer  all  practical  pui*poses,  and  they  remain 
so,  without  having  been  touched  since — having  undergone  a 
change  of  one  hundred  and  thu'ty  degrees  of  temperature. 

Now,  for  a  few  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  constructing  n 
fence  uix)n  this  plan.  First,  by  making  use  of  this  large  wire, 
and  drawing  it  through  from  one  extremity  of  a  long  line  of 
fence  to  the  other,  and  siiffering  the  wire  to  render  freely  the 
whole  length,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  draw  it  to  that  de- 
gree of  tightness,  ( to  make  a  perfectly  impassable  fence  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,)  that  it  will  break  when  contracted  by  the  extreme 
cold.  Secondly,  by  placing  the  wires  the  distances  apart  speci- 
fied, and  securing  them  in  that  position  on  the  intermediate  post  a 
every  eight  feet,  it  is  impossible  for  an  animal  to  get  his  head 
through  between  the  wires  ;  and  I  have  never  known  an  animal  to 
top  them,  although  I  have  seen  them  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
most  breachy  and  troublesome  herds.  A  third  reason  is,  by  run- 
ning your  wires  the  whole  length  of  your  line,  you  can,  at  any 
time,  go  to  either  head  post  with  your  screw  or  lever  and  tighten 
up  the  whole,  or  mend  a  broken  wire  and  retighten  it  in  a  few 
minutes.  Fourthly,  in  the  event  of  your  wishing  to  change  a  line 
of  fence,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  draw  your  staples  and  drop 
the  wire  upon  the  ground,  attach  a  horse  to  one  end  and  haul  it 
to  its  place. 

I  am  fearful  I  have  extended  this  communication  too  much ; 
but  all  the  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a  wire  fence  are  made 
up  of  small  matters,  which  can  be  learned  oidy  by  long  experi- 
ence and  practice  in  the  use  of  them ;  and.  Doctor,  I  am  not  wil^ 
ling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending  so  important  a 


directionfi  are  followed  out.    If  any  one  chooses,  as  most  hare 
done,  to  trifle  with  the  matter,  and,  in  a  lit  of  false  economy,  to 
erect  a  cheaper  wire  fence^  he  must  take  the  consequences. 
Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

HOKACE  CAPEON. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Cor.  Sec'y  111.  Slate  Jig'l  Sociely. 
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FAK!\rERS'  RAILROADS. 

By  L.  W.  Ashley,  Anna,  Union  County,  Illinois 

Foreign  stockholders  and  borrowed  capital  have  constructed 
railroads,  each  on  a  scale  adcqnate  to  do  the  business  of  a  state,  ou 
all  our  main  routes  of  trade  and  travel ;  but  still  a  large  part  of 
our  country  is  not  accommodated  as  it  should  be. 

We  now  want  a  railroad  "  to  every  man's  door,"  or  rathef  from 
every  farmer's  market  place,  within  such  distance  that  he  can 
t^ke  a  load  to  market  and  return  to  his  home  the  same  day. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  foreign  capital,  or  the  resources  of  a  new- 
ly opened  coimtry,  to  build  roads,  on  the  plan  now  used,  at  a  cost 
of  8:20,000  to  $50,000  per  mile,  in  sections  not  able  to  pay  the 
lunning  expenses  of  these  costly  and  ponderous  machines. 

"What  can  be  done?  Shall  each  county,  off  these  main  lines, 
x^anting  an  avenue  to  maj-ket,  raise  every  dollar  possible  from  its 
citizens,  then  pledge  the  county  for  all  the  bonds  which  it  can 
Bell,  at  ruinous  rates  of  discount,  issue  first,  second  and  third  mort- 
g^go  bonds  on  their  road ;  and  then,  if  they  are,  fortunately,  able  to 
complete  it,  have  it  on  their  hands,  a  perpetual  tax,  for  operating 
expenses?' 

If  a  village  hotel  is  wanted,  do  shrewd  men  build  a  "Planters' 
House?"  Or  is  a  merchant  flouring  mill  adapted  to  do  the  custom 
T\'ork  of  a  country  neighborhood  ? 

Cannot  a  railroad,  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  farming  community, 
be  cheaply  constructed  and  operated,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  doing 
fi  small  business,  with  profit  ?  The  writer  confidently  answers,  it 
"has  and  can  be  done,  and  he  will  endeavor  to  show  it. 

When  the  railroad  contractor  has  a  heavy  job  of  earth-work  to 
remove,  he  substitutes  for  the  farmer's  cart  or  wagon — not  the 
iron  horse,  and  its  costly  track,,  with  trains  once  or  twice  each  day 
— ^but  plain,  cheap  dirt  cars,    costing  about  §30  to  $50  each,  on 
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It  18  X7e\l  known  that  the  single  horse  power  engine,  in  the  me- 
chanic's shop,  is  as  efficient  and  manageable  as  the  500  or  1000 
horse  power  engine  of  a  steamship.  The  six  ton  locomotive  works 
as  well,  in  every  respect,  as  that  weighing  thirty  tons,  except  its 
power  is  proportionately  less. 

Some  17  years  ago,  Mr,  Otis,  inventor  of  the  well  known  steam- 
excavator,  in  company  with  Carmichael  and  Fairbanks,  had  a 
contract  on  the  Western  railroad  of  Massachusetts,  which  re- 
quired them  to  move  a  gravel  bank,  of  some  300,000  tons,  into  an 
embankment  of  two  miles  in  length,  over  a  river,  and  across  over- 
flowed bottoms.  His  fii'st  move  was  to  build  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  of  strength  to  carry  his  trains,  at  a  cost  of  $200,  which  the 
railroad  company  afterwards  replaced,  by  one  fitted  to  their  trains, 
for  not  less  than  $6,000.  The  track  was  made  by  placing  a  2  by 
8  inch  plank,  longitudinally,  upder  each  rail,  across  which  ties,.  ' 
like  common  fence  posts,  witli  dovetail  notches  sawed  into  the  top 
aide  to  receive  the  rail,  were  spotted  down.  Into  these  notches^ 
track  rails,  of  good  hard  4  by  4  inch  scantling,  were  firmly  fas- 
tened by  wedges  driven  into  the  notch,  inside  the  rail.  -On  this 
wooden  track — ^not  having  even  a  nail  or  spike  about  it — ^two 
small  locomotives,  weighing  only  3  tons,  were  set  to  work  haul- 
ing trains  of  15  to  20  cars,  each  'carrying  2  tons  of  earth.  The 
locomotives  consisted  of  a  simple,  plain  fined  boiler,  with  a  pair 
of  cylinders,  &c,,  set  in  a  light  but  strong  wooden  frame,  on  two 
pairs  of  driving  wheels.     That  track,  fairly  estimated,  would  cost, 

in  a  timber  country,  about  $640  per  mile — 2  miles $1,280 

Locomotives— 2 — at  $800, 1,600 

Cars— 40— at  $40  each, 1,600 

Add  a  shanty,  with  anvil,  forge,  vice,  files  and  other 
tools  for  repairs,... .....t t..»f». 620 

In  all, , „.,,,., $5,000 

With  this  simple  machine — for  the  railroad,  as  a  whole,  is  only 
one  great  time  and  labor  saving  n^achine — an  average  of  1,200 
tons  of  earth  was  moved  from  the  pit  to  the  bank,  daily,  through 
the  season.  Only  four  men  were  employed— »an  engineman,  and 
man-of-all-work  to  each  train  of  15  cars,  carrying  30  tons— of 
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Many  of  our  railroads  do  not  average  1,200  tons,  net  weight, 
moved  daily,  though  capable  of  doing  100  times  as  much  ffy  in- 
creasing motive  power. 

Large  steamers,  on  our  rivers,  need  a  smaller  class  as  feeders, 
nmch  as  the  river  requires  springs  for  sbpply  of  water,  and  the 
business  of  town  and  country  would  certainly  better  spare  the 
first  than  the  last  In  like  manner,  our  first  class  railroads  should 
have  smaller  ones,  as  feeders,  to  make  them  business. 

No  greater  curse  than  a  non-paying  railroad  can  well  be  entail- 
ed upon  a'  country.  Of  these,  knowing  men  have  too  good  rea- 
sons for  fearing  an  increase  of  numbers,  wh^n  their  at  present 
open  construction  accounts,  now  drawn  from  borrowed  capital, 
shall  be  closed* 

Such  roads  as  are  now  proposed  connot  conflict  with  existing 
lines,  but  must,  if  made,  add  vastly  to  their  income.  Therefore, 
they  should  encourage  every  effort  in  that  direction. 

Branches  to  trunk  lines,  constructed  on  the  same  general  plan 
with  them,  have,  almost  without  an  exception,  proved  a  general 
failure;  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  cost  too  much,  for  a  small  bu- 
siness, to  pay  for  building  and  operating.  Similarly,  the  stem- 
wheeler  will  make  money  where  a  large  steamer  could  not  pay 
her  deck  hands. 

Some  may  ask,  if  the  small  railroad  will  answer  so  well,  why 
it  has  not,  long  ago,  been  brought  into  general  use  ?  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  railroad  interests  of  this  country  have  been 
and  now  are  managed  by  agents  whose  sole  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  occupy  and  control  the  main  avenues  of  trade  and  travel. 
Every  company,  too,  is  ambitious  to  make  their  own  the  great 
through  line.  Hence  such  enormous  and  wasteful  expenditures 
for  agents  and  runners  soliciting  business,  and  for  fast  through 
trains,  generally  verifying  the  old  adage,  that  "haste  makes 
waste,"  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  reports  and  doings  of  lead- 
ing lines  between  the  east  and  west. 

On  our  rive^,  we  see  steamers  adapted  to  every  trade,  from 
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Many  of  the  best  counties  in  our  good  state  are  yet  remote  from 
market,  ^xcept  by  wagons,  over  roads  passable  only  for  about 
half  the  year,  and  that,  too,  at  the  season  when  farmers  should  be 
busy  with  their  crops. 

Lumber,  rock  and  gravel  are  too  scarce,  in  the  prairie  region, 
to  admit  of  plank  or  macadamized  roads,  except  at  great  cost  for 
construction  and  maintenance. 

Capitalists  now  require  a  stock  subscription  from  the  country, 
equal  to  one-half  its  estimated  cost,  before  they  will  extend  their 
fostering  hand.  Then  the  same  old  tale  of  first,  secord,  and  third 
mortgage  bonds,  preferred  stock,  i&c,  is  acted,  till  the  original  stock- 
holders (after  going  on  swimmingly  for  a  few  years,  on  dividends 
from  borrowed  capital)  find  their  stock  worthless  on  their  hands. 
Now,  let  some  company  try  the  experiment  of  u.<ing  that  half  in 
building  and  fiilly  paying  for  a  railroad  of  smaller  capacity  and^ 
cost ;  but  which  would  bo  able  to  do  their  business  with  satisfaction 
and  profit.  If  successful,  it  would  be  an  era  second  only  to  their 
first  introduction. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  what  is  wanted,  it  remains, 
only,  to  consider  how  best  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 

At  this  day,  to  build  and  pay  for  a  road  from  the  home  re- 
sources of  a  sparsely  settled  region,  and  have  it  free  from  debt, 
the  capital  stock,  or  first  cost,  must  be  low. 

Graduation  and  masonry,  both  main  items  in  preparing  for 
track,  can,  on  most  roads,  be  diminished  one  half  by  increasing 
maximum  grades  and  cul'ves,  within  practicable  limits.  The  line 
should  be  located  on  the  most  even  ground,  without  the  usual  re- 
gard to  directness,  for  most  deviations  may  bo  made  to  accommo- 
date more  people,  and,  of  course,  more  traflic.  In  fixing  curves 
and  grades,  fii'st  ascertain  the  maximum  required,  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  work,  which  may  safely  be  assumed  as  high  as  80 
feet  rise  per  mile,  and  curves  of  600  to  1000  feet  radius,  where 
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where  the  cost  of  roadway  can  thereby  be  rednced.  By  adopting 
what  is  known  as  the  undulating  system  of  grades — which  is 
simply  to  increase  and  diminish  the  rate  of  ascent  and  descent  to 
correspond  with  the  ground  passed^ver— excavations  (which  should 
be  avoided  when  practicable)  may  be  made  few  and  light;  and 
banks  of  more  than  one  or  two  feet  in  height  would  be  seldom  re- 
quired, except  across  streams  or  low  wet  grounds.  Steep  grades 
require  more  motive  power;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  absence  of 
slides  and  washing  and  wearing  away  of  high  cuts  and  banks, 
would  so  diminish  cost  of  road  repairs  as  to  more  than  balance 
extra  cost  of  engines.  Bridges,  culverts,  and  structures  of  that 
class,  would  have  to  be  made  only  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
loaded  wagons  safely — the  assumed  weight  on  each  pair  of  car 
wheels  being  only  one  ton*.  Thorough  drainage  would  be  essen- 
tial, but  the  width  of  roadway,  to  carry  the  track,  might  be  no 
more  than  ten  fee£  on  banks,  with  extra  room  for  ditches  in  cuts. 
Every  practical  man,  acquainted  with  making  highways,  can 
see  that  the  proposed  line,  on  a  moderately  even  route,  over  most 
parts  of  our  state,  may  thus  be  made  ready  for  the  track  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  that  of  a  good  plank  road,  exclusive  of  planking. 
But,  in  a  prairie  region,  timber  is  valuable  and  scarce,  and  it 
would  be  true  economy  to  substitute  an  iron  rail,  in  most  cases, 
particularly  on  routes  of  much  length  or  unportance.  For  a  light 
track,  a  good  rail,  of  the  usual  form,  weighing  45  tons  per  mile, 
spiked  on  to  cross  ties  of  size  and  quality  for  good  fence  posts — 
not  hewed,  but  only  spotted  on  the  top,  to  give  even  bearing  for 
the  rail,  and  laid  two  feet  apart,  or  2,640  per  mile,  well  filled  in  with 
earth,  rounded  on  the  top  to  throw  off  water — would  be  amply.' 
Buffident.  Generally,  the  gauge  or  width  of  track,  between  the 
rails,  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  road  with  which  it  con- 
nects, to  allow  cars  of  the  small  road  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
main  line,  for  convenience  of  transhipment.  Otherwise,  less 
width  would  be  preferable,  on  lines  of  much  curvature.  Freight 
cars,  to  carry  one  ton  each,  would  answer;  for  heavier  single  ar- 
ticles, or  packages,  rarely  are  carried  on  public  conveyances ;  but, 
in  case  they  were,  two  or  more  cars  could  be  coupled  together,  the 
fcjame  as  is  often  done  for  carrying  Ions:  timber  on  other  roads.^ 

.  ./       O        ,    o  Digitized  by  .  ^^ 

Such  a  car,  by  usmg  tarpaulins,  or  some  other  similar  device,  to 
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from  time  to  time,  be  procured;  but  always  avoid  the  prevalent 
ruinous  practice  of  immense  weight,  which  is  now  crushing  the 
heavy  iron  rail  as  the  wagon  wheel  does  the  plank — a  fact  proved 
by  five  minutes'  examination  of  any  such  railroad.  To  carry  pas- 
sengers twenty  miles  per  hour,  an  engine  weighing  two  to 
thre^  tons,  on  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels — without  trucks — 
would  work  well,  and  carry  60  to  100  passengers,  and  can  be 
made  strong,  plain  and  durable  for  $1,000.  For  transportation 
of  freight,  a  four  to  six  ton  engine,  on  four  pairs  of  driving  wheels, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $1,600,  would  correspond  with  other  parts  of 
the  equipment,  and  haul  40  to  60  tons,  net  weight,  besides  cars. 
One  well  paid,  careful,  competent  engineman,  and  one  helper, 
could  manage  an  engine  and  train  while  in  motion.  Engine- 
houses,  shops,  turn-tables,  &c.,  for  such  an  outfit,  can  be  made  on 
a  scale  and  cost  proportionally  less — say  one-tenth  the  usual  cost. 
Private  warehouses  and  hotels  should  give  all  necessary  station 
accommodations — except  a  platform  and  landing  shed,  with  wood 
and  water.  Employ  only  good  mechanics  as  enginemen ;  and 
they  could,  during  dull  times,  thoroughly  repair  their  engines  and 
cars,  and  thereby  dispense  with  most  or  all  regular  shopmen.  In 
operating  such  a  road,  the  company  should  have  the  contract  sys- 
tem fairly  tried — on  the  plan  of  "  by  the  job^"  instead  of  "  by  th« 
day"— and  probably  extend  it,  eventually,  to  include  every  man 
employed.  This  road,  well  stocked  with  extra  engines  and  cars, 
would  be  run  in  manner  and  cost  to  correspond  with  ordinary 
fluctuations  of  trade.  Frequent  trains,  stopping  whenever  re- 
quired, accommodate  the  public  and  create  more  business ;  there- 
fore, it  is  of  primary  consequence  to  work  to  that  end.  Four 
trains  per  hour  can  safely  pass  over  a  tolerably  straight  road.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  what  trade  and  travel  is  now  done  on  some 
great  railroads  would  not  equal  the  capacity  of  such  a  railroad  aa 
is  herein  attempted  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  inte- 
rested. 

rtit  'j  ■»  i»  -    -^       1 J«_     •^,*«, 
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The  subject  of  successfallj  adapting  the  railroad  to  a  small  traf- 
fic— for  which,  indeed,  it  was  originally  designed — has  been  long 
and  carefully  considered,  and  the  results  are  now  at  the  service  of 
the  farmer,  who  is  the  foundation  of  national  as  well  as  individual 
power  and  prosperity.  If  they  can  profit  by  these  suggestions, , 
his  purpose  is  accomplished* 
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^   SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS. 


^  By  Bkllevillk. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  among  men  to  treat  contemptu- 
ously— to  distinguish,  by  some  term  of  derision — that  individual, 
that  enterprise  or  that  country  which  promises  much  and  yet 
postpones  performance.  And  the  sneer  circulates  without  appa- 
rent thought,  on  the  part  of  the  sneerers,  that  these  very  promises 
are  simply  solicitations  for  that  external  aid  which  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  requisite  development,  however  rich  it  be  in 
its  own  resources,  of  any  good  thing  on  earth. 

It  is  a  law  of  Providence  that  no  isolate  individual,  no  unfos- 
tered  enterprise,  no  neglected  district  of  country,  however  gifted, 
worthy  or  naturally  pre-eminent  each  may  be,  can  fulfil  its  legiti- 
mate destiny  without  the  aid  of  some  continuous  influence  from 
without.  Southern  Illinois  is  no  exception  to  tliis  law  any  more 
than  Syria,  or  Greece,  or  Eome.  Look  at  her !  As  gilted  by 
*  nature  as  the  land  of  the  Nile ;  in  geographical  position  as  for- 
tunate as  she ;  possessing,  equal  with  her,  tlie  native  power  to 
feed  many  people ;  to  be  "  the  granary  of  the  world,"  and,  as 
the  years  roll,  to  reach,  in  political  importance  and  congregated 
intelligence,  a  position  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country. 
She  now,  in  the  midst  of  her  recorded  promises,  is  indeed  called 
after  the  land  she  so  closely  resembles  in  native  richness.  But 
it  is  modern  Egypt,  the  derided  and  neglected,  from  whom  is 
given  her  that  name  of  scorn ;  not  from  that  Egypt  she  yet  hopes 
to  emulate,  to  surpass,  even — the  world-thronged  and  world- 
cherished — the  EffVDt  of  ancient  storv.     And  men  will  continue 
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much  from  her,  provided  her  internal  capacity  is  equal  to  her  ex- 
ternal position  and  facilities.  And  as  to  this  capacity,  she  pos- 
sesses a  climate  and  soil  which  wonderfully  admit  the  cultivation 
of  both  northern  and  southern  products.  The  wheat,  corn,  oats 
and  apple  crops  are  universally  conceded  to  surpass,  in  excellence 
and  productiveness,  those  raised  in  any  other  portion  of  our  broad 
country.  Cotton,  too,  not  unfrequently  whitens  her  fields.  I 
might  particularly  specitiy  the  wine  grape ;  also,  hemp,  barley  and, 
indeed,  every  species  of  agricultural  product,  save,  perhaps,  the  su- 
gar cane,  as  rewarding  well  the  labor  of  the  farmer.  Moreover,  the 
mineral  resources  of  Southern  Illinois  are,  by  late  explorations, 
proved  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  capabilities  of  her  soil ;  so  that 
to  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer  no  less  than  the  farmer  and 
merchant,  and  all  the  professions  which  these  invariably  draw  in 
their  train ;  in  short,  to  all,  in  every  department  of  human  exer- 
tion, she  proffers  most  certain  and  rich  returns  for  labor  bestowed. 
But  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  so  rich  in  soil 
and  genial  in  climate  as  this  section,  in  order  to  be  permanent 
must  be  laid  in  the  freedom,  industry,  intelligence  and  moral 
power  of  her  faemers. 

Herewith  is  opened  up  the  subject  of  agricultural  development, 
than  which,  in  the  language  of  another,  "  no  temporal  question 
more  intrinsically  involves  the  growing  interests  of  civilization." 
Heretofore,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  has  been 
governed  and  oppressed  by  those  who,  by  first  imposing  upon  his 
ignorance  the  idoB,  of  their  divine  right  to  the  larger  share  of  his 
eai'nings,  thereby  obtained  means  and  leisure  to  coerce  him  to  a 
subserviency  in  which  he  may  yet  be  found,  even  where  the  be- 
lief in  divine  right  has  exploded.     And  here,  in  these  "United 
States,  although  politically  free,  how  often  do  we  see  t\ie  farmer, 
from  habit,  doubtless,  yield  before  the  rebuff  of  mere  ase^xvcftV^^^^^ 
retire  in  the  background  and  resign  place  and  priviVeg^^^^^^^ 
far  his  inferior  in  native  ability  and  true  manhood.. 

A  fnll  flVfitAm  nf  ftorrimiltiirfll  flAVf^ln-mnftnf   will      vx  ^4".     ^'^^vJ        ^    ^ 
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associations ;  the  former  to  develop  the  child,  the  latter  to  develop 
alike  the  capacity  of  the  man  and  the  soil.  Of  the  latter  it  has 
been  justly  said,  that  "any  one  who  observed  Illinois  ten  years 
ago,  and  who  has  attended  our  late  county  and  state  fairs,  cannot 
but  realize  a  lively  impression  of  the  growing  advafncement  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  state."  And  1  would  suggest,  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  wise  and  intelligent  farmei's  in  our  midst, 
who  have  labored  so  eifectually,  and  that  despite  many  obstruct- 
ing prejudices  and  circumstances,  in  bringing  these  annual  gath- 
erings of  the  best  agricultural  products  of  the  country  into  general 
favor,  that,  though  in  the  decided  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
their  brother  agiiculturists,  they  find  themselves  already  reaping 
the  harvest  of  their  efforts,  yet  they  may  be  assured  these  efforts 
have  only  begun  to  receive  their  destined  reward.  For  the  pre- 
sent seen  favorable  results  of  these  fairs  are  brought  about  through 
the  operation  of  a  law  of  nature,  whereby  is  induced  in  the  fanner 
a  more  just  respect  for  himself  and  his  vocation  and  an  abiding 
stimulus  to  fuller  exertion  and  higher  excellence  in  that  vocation. 
And  this  law  of  nature  referred  to  is  a  continuously  acting  one, 
and  the  farther  result  of  its  operation  will  be  an  earnestly  sought 
and  rapidly  acquired  pre-eminence,  not  only  in  that  which  tends  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  a  community,  but  in  that  which  renders 
a  community  rich  indeed,  viz  :  moral  and  intellectual  worth. 

Yes,  Southern  Illinois,  so  long  an  object  of  derision  for  her 
lethargy,  may  gather  rich  hope  from  the  fact  that  she  has  now  ar- 
rived at  that  stage  of  agricultural  development  wherein  she  has 
begun  to  realize  those  indispensable  prerequisites  to  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent in  attainment,  viz  :  seff- respect^  self-exertion  and  a  rfe- 
sirefor  something  intrinsically  better. 

Let  her  farmers,  then,  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  measure  and  permanency  ot  her  prosperity, 
guard  carefully,  in  their  midst,  the  growth  of  these  indispensable 
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modem  institutions,  the  fruit  of  the  christian  religion,  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  human  brotherhood,  inspire  more  confidence  in  the  breast 
pf  every  observing  man  tlian  any  and  all  other  modern  institutions 
wliatsoever.  In  this  section  both  of  them,  particularly  our  sys- 
tem of  free  schools,  require  much  modification  and  improvement. 
I,  however,  suggest  nothing  farther,  at  this  time,  but  content  my- 
self with  having  attempted  respectfully  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  important  part  those  two  institutions  are  to  perform  in  this 
and  all  our  agricultural  communities,  toward  the  realization  of 
the  worth  of  our  boasted  liberty ;  toward  the  creation,  for  our  be- 
loved country,  of  a  prosperity  -which  shall  be  permanent,  because 
founded  on  the  wisdom,  intelligence  and  moral  supremacy  of  tho 
masses  who  till  her  soil,  and  who,  therefore,  are  her  truest,  her 
natural  protectors. 
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Bt  Geokqx  Babbsll,  Springfield,  IlUnoiff. 


Of  articles  of  human  interest,  we  know  few  that  command  more 
attention  in  the  line  of  what  we  consume  than  sugar.  We  em- 
phatically live,  exist,  possess  form,  substance,  vitality,  by  the  use 
of  human  food.  Therefore,  let  our  other  nature  be  what  it  may, 
food  we  must  have,  to  be  organized  beings.  We  may  live  unpos 
sessed  of  houses,  lands,  may,  like  the  New  Hollander,  the  lowest 
grade  of  our  species  yet  known,  find  shelter  in  decayed  trees,  or  un- 
der thickets,  or  in  caves,  or  be  arrested  for  our  imbruted  repose  by 
the  very  earth  itself,  yet  wo  must  eat  and  drink,  or  perish.  Of  su- 
gar, it  may  be  thought  that  we  can  do  without  it;  that  it  is  not  in 
the  line  of  our  necessities  ;  but  we  should  find  on  closer  inspection, 
that  the  saccharine  pix)perty  of  which  it  is  composed  is  imperative- 
ly demanded  in  the  healthy  structure  of  the  body ;  that  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  inductions  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  a  place 
assigned  it  in  the  animal  organism  that  would  cause  sufl^ering  if  it 
were  withdrawn.  That  the  refined  tastes  of  modem  times  have 
required  this  property  of  sugar  to  be  eliminated  from  vegetable 
Bubstauees,  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  man  possesses  rea- 
son^ and  as  he  advances  in  the  scale  of  being  this  attribute  will 
be  perpetually  called  upon  to  vaiy  the  modes  of  his  existence. 

The  sugar  cane  was  cultivated  in  China  many  centuries  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe,  to  which  sugar  in  its  crystaliue  form  was 
iirst  introduced  by  the  way  of  India  and  Arabia,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  production,  which  had  previously 
spread  over  northern  Africa  sis  far  as  Kubia  and  Ethiopia,  wa» 
extended  to  Sicily,  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  aftd. 
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were  the  pioneers  in  a  traffic  which  now  occupies  no  inconsidera- 
ble portion  of  our  northern  labor.  The  beet  root  sugar  came 
next,  originating  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Napoleon,  to  make  France, 
in  those  terrible  wars,  independent  of  other  nations  for  her  sup- 
plies ;  and  it  advanced  in  importance  far  beyond  the  maple ;  but 
the  wants  of  the  world  are  still  unprovided — the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  and  in  nothing  is  the  ingenuity  of  man  more 
i^iterested  and  taxed  than  In  the  effort  at  obtaining  sugar  from  the 
soil  of  the  more  civilized  and  therefore  temperate  portions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  embracing  Europe  and  North  America.  It 
has  become  almost  a  si?ie  qua  non  in  political  economy  that  sugai' 
must  be  produced  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  than  the  tropics. 
Its  production  from  the  cane  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  those 
regions  or  their  borders,  and  is,  more  than  any  other  article,  fos- 
tered by  slave  labor.  Not  only  is  its  production  narrowed  down 
to  this  one  species  of  labor,  but  it  meets  that  laxity  and  enervation, 
that  want  of  application  and  enterprise,  which  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
climates,  be  the  origin  of  their  people  from  whence  it  may.  We 
might  glance  at  other  causes  of  decline  in  the  production  of  sugar, 
and  these  are,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  threat  by  other  powers  that  they  will  follow  her  example 
in  their  West  India  possessions.  Moreover,  as  mankind  are  setting 
themselves  against  this  institution  (we  speak  not  sectionally  but 
in  a  cosmopolitan  sense)  we  may  expect  that  Brazil,  with  the  -co- 
ercion of  Great  Britain  and  France,  will  ere  long  suspend  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  and  introduce  some  scheme  for  the  gradual  emanci- 
pation of  those  within  her  borders. 

These  revolutions,  if  they  are  permitted  to  transpire,  cannot  but 
react  for  a  time  unfavorably  upon  industry.     Again,  the  uses  to 
which  beet  root  have  been  put  in  France  are  known  now,  since 
the  failure  of  her  vintages  and  diseases  in  her  vines,  to  be  turned 
into  the  making  of  brandy.     From  causes  not  known  to  the  wri- 
ter, the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is  carried  on  under  dis- 
advantages ;  the  cane  has  degenerated,  or  is  liable  to  contingenciea 
that  make  our  supplies  irom  there  too  much  a  matter  of  ehance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  the  process  of  su- 
gar making  have  to  be  bolstered  up  by  a  protective  tariff,  so  re- 
markably one-sided,  when  the  great  wants  of  the  country  are  con- 
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let  the  remainder  of  our  suffering  country  have  their  sugar  at  little 
cheaper  terms. 

However,  it  is  from  evil  that  good  is  frequently  educed,  and  in 
this  case  we  tliiuk  the  dearncRS  of  sugar  is  the  cause  of  introdu- 
cing us  to  vegetable  substances  that  will  grow  in  our  northern 
latitudes,  from  which  we  may  extract  ample  supplies.  Fraiice 
has  taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter,  always  speculating  and  the- 
orizing if  her  people  do  not  arrive  at  results,  which  they  frequent- 
ly do,  it  is  because  the  Saxon  seizes  on  the  practical  parts ;  and 
here  she  presents  for  our  consideration  the  new  plant  brought 
from  China,  called  Sorghum  Saccharuni^  or  the  more  preferable 
name  of  Chinese  millet,  and  from  w^hich  sugai*  in  quantity  to  com- 
pete with  the  West  Indies,  is  expected  to  be  derived.  According 
to  the  testimony  we  have  of  its  growth  in  Illinois,  one  thing  seems 
probable,  that  it  will  mature  well  in  our  climate,  find  season  more 
than  long  enough  for  ripening;  and  this  we  may  imagine  from 
the  climate  of  China,  which  is  cold,  ice  frequently  forming  in  the 
winter  at  Canton,  in  one  of  the  southernmost  districts.  That  the 
soil  of  Illinois  is  sufficiently  rich  for  its  growth,  no  one  can  doubt. 
If  the  plant  requii-es  warmth,  tlie  dark  earth  of  the  prairies  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  tropics,  and  will  attract  all  the  rays  the  sun 
ever  had.  If  a  less  rich  soil  is  required,  there  are  portions  of  the 
state  near  the  timber  and  in  other  parts  where  it  may  be  found. 
As  the  plant  is  hardy,  and  its  growth  rapid,  we  have  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  our  northern  states. 

It  is  only  by  perseverance  that  anything  can  be  accomplished. 
"What  a  noble  resource  it  would  form  to  our  northern  confederacy, 
in  addition  to  its  many  other  great  staples,  to  produce  sugar.  Not 
to  detract  from  the  south  or  injure  it,  (which  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  coiUd  not  be  done,  so  far  as  soil  and  limit  of  production  is 
concerned,)  but  on  broader  grounds  ;  to  swell  the  amount  of  a 
substance  which,  in  the  subtle  wants  of  improved  life,  has  be- 
come akin  to  bread  in  the  promotion  of  man's  welfare  and  enjoy- 
ment.    The  millet  has  been  sown  in  this  country  to  a  considera- 
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will  find  out  ways  to  convert  it  into  sugar,  or  our  Yankee  or  Teu- 
tonic origin,  if  you  please,  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  at  fault, 
when  it  grapples  with  a  want  so  dominant  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering. The  cost  of  making  the  syrup  will  not  exceed  10  to  15 
cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the  statement  of  Col.  Peters,  of 
Georgia,  who  has  made  the  best  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of 
the  syrup  yet  known  in  the  country.  He  had  in  operation  a  horse 
power  mill,  with  vertical  iron  rollers,  which  crushed  juice  suffi- 
cient for  eight  gallons  of  syrup  per  hour,  worked  by  two  mules, 
with  one  hand  to  put  in  the  cane  and  a  boy  to  drive.  At  the  first 
trial  of  the  mill  seventy  average  canes  gave  twenty  quarts  of  juice. 
In  a  good  field,  containing  one-eigth  of  an  acre,  the  yield  of  juice 
from  3,315  canes  was  253  gallons;  the  yield  of  syrup  from  the 
253  gallons  was  58i  gallons  ;  the  rates  per  acre  of  syrup  being 
468  gallons.  In  a  poorer  field  the  weight  of  thirty  selected  canes 
was  494  lbs.;  weight  of  juice  pressed  out  25i  lbs.;  loss  in  grush- 
ing  I  lb.;  weight  of  crushed  cane,  dried  in  the  sun,  9  J  lbs.  The 
juice  should  be  placed  in  boilers,  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  be  add- 
ed to  it  in  boiling  to  neutralize  vegetable  acids  present,  which,  if 
not  neutralized,  would  materially  injure,  if  not  spoil,  the  syrup  ; 
but  most  northern  exi)erimenters  have  neglected  the  use  of  the 
alkali,  and  definite  results  have  failed  to  be  secured  in  conse- 
quence of  ignorance  of  the  best  i)rocesses  to  be  employed.  The 
yield  of  seed  per  acre  is  25  bushels  of  86  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  thus 
furnishing  a  good  supply  of  this  necessary  adjunct  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. A  tablespoon  full  of  seed  will  plant  four  or  five  rows,  a  rod 
in  length,  and  this  will  be  sufficient  for  a  first  trial,  and  to  furnish 
seed  for  another  year.  Upon  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  plant 
an  equal  degree  of  uncertainty  prevails,  but  much  is  anticipated 
from  it.  For  fodder  it  will  need  to  be  sown  thickly  in  drills,  and 
be  cut  several  times  during  a  season.  Cattle  have  been  seen  to 
feed  upon  it,  in  its  green  state,  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

We  hope,  with  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  subject ;  with 
farmers,  those  who  own  land  ;  the  inquisitive,  those  interested  iu 
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not  draw  conclusions  from  premises  that  are  not  established.  The 
crystalization  of  the  sugar  is  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  to  this 
we  would  draw  attention.  The-  mill,  likewise,  is  an  important 
element  in  the  result 
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talcing  gooil  fair  sized  potatoes,  and  cutting  tlicm  so  tliat  there  will 
be  but  one  or  two  eyes,  at  most,  to  a  piece,  there  will  be  sub- 
stance enough  to  throw  out  a  strong  and  vigorous  shoot.  From 
such  seed  you  may  expect  success,  it*  planted  properly. 

Potatoes  should  be  planted  at  least  three  feet  apai*t,  (if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  raise  only  large  ones,)  in  rows  w,de  enough  to  admit  of 
cultivation,  say  three  and  a  half  feet,  or  better  four ;  and  in  no 
case  should  there  be  more  than  one  piece,  with  one  or  two  eyes, 
put  in  a  hill.  The  best  mode  of  planting  is  to  drop  the  potatoes 
in  every  fourth  furrovt,  as  the  land  is  being  plowed.  They  should 
not  be  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  but  placed  with  the 
hand,  one  piece  every  three  feet,  on  the  edges  of  the  furrow  just 
turned,  in  such  a  position  that  they  will  be  covered  about  four 
inches  deep  by  the  next  furrow.  When  the  piece  is  planted,  it 
should  be  harrowed  down  smooth,  and  so  left  till  large  enough  to 
cultivate.  The  manner  of  cultivating  should  depend  on  the  sea- 
son. If  it  is  dry,  they  should  be  cultivated  with  the  cultivator 
only,  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  as  level  as  possible;  but,  if  the 
season  is  wet,  they  may  be  plowed,  and  well  ridged  up. 

The  best  time  for  planting,  for  fall  and  winter  use,  is  from  the 
fifteenth  of  May  till  the  first  of  June.  The  writer  has  practiced 
planting  in  difi*erent  places  on  his  farm,  and  has,  by  so  doing,  in- 
creased the  chances  to  avoid  the  greatest  of  all  troubles  in  potato 
cultivation — the  potato  bug.  Some  places  being  entirely  overrun 
with  them,  while  another,  in  the  same  field,  has  escaped  alto- 
gether. 
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proper  training  will  develop  each  one  up  to  liis  own  individual 
capacity.  Educption,  therefore,  is  tlie  proper  application  of  the 
laws  of  development  in  such  manner  as  shall  secure  tlie  best 
results  in  each  individual;  and,  as  no  two  individuals  are  alike,  it 
follows  tliat  the  training,  to  produce  the  best  result,  must  be  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual,  btill, 
the  same  physiological  laws  govern  the  whole  ;  and  though  they 
apply  equally  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  man,  the  former 
only  will  be  here  specially  treated  of. 

In  all  actions  by  living  beings,  including  thought  itself,  there  is 
consumption  of  material.  When  a  muscle  is  used,  for  instance,  a 
portion  of  its  substance  is  consumed.  It  is  not  annihilated,  of 
course,  any  more  than  is  a  combustible  by  being  burned ;  but,  by 
the  laws  of  vital  chemistry,  its  composition  is  so  changed  that  it 
is  no  longer  muscle.  Its  presence  in  the  muscular  tissue  even 
becomes  injurious,  and  it  is  removed  from  the  system  as  effete 
matter.  This  consumption  of  material  requires  a  new  supply  to 
fill  its  place;  and  it  is  one  of  the  beautiful  compensations  of  the 
animal  organization  that  the  healthy  consumption  of  any  of  its 
parts  induces  a  npw  supply  of  proper  material  for  building  up  the 
waste.  The  parts  of  the  body,  therefore,  which  are  used  in  a 
proper  manner,  are  the  very  parts  to  which  new  suj^ply  of  mate- 
rial is  sen*  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  their  growth.  This  is 
the  law  of  exercLse.  It  is  the  clue  to  all  proper  education  ;  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  law  leads  to  the  repeated  use  of  the  organs 
which  it  is  desired  to  strengthen. 

But  it  is  a  law  which  always  works  harmoniously  with  that  of 
exercise,  that  the  frequent  use  of  an  organ  increases  its  JaciUty  (f 
acliouy  as  well  as  its  size  and  strength.  By  seeing^  the  eye  learns 
to  see;  by  talking,  the  tongue  learns  to  talk.  If  a  child  were 
kept  for  years  within  the  sound  of  words  he  woul(^  not  learn  to 
pronounce  them  unless  he  constantly  repeated  the  etibrt  to  do  so. 
His  ear  might  distinguish  them  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  the 
tongue  itself  must  be  trained  as  well  to  enable  him  to  speak  tJicm. 
So  with  other  orfirans.     It  is  not  enouirh  to  know  how  to  i>lav  a 
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The  organs  of  respiration  are  the  lungs  and  their  appendages. 
The  organs  of  motion,  subject  to  education,  are  the  muscles  of 
vohiutary  motion. 

First.  —Of  the  Senses.  Tlie  eye  alone  does  not  judge  of 
colors.  This  is  the  function  of  an  interior  faculty.  But  the 
eye  is  its  organ;  and  \s  just  as  much  benefitted  by  exercise,  or 
repeated  action,  as  other  organs.     It  is  just  as  true  that  a  per- 

-«on  oF  a  naturally  nice  sense  of  colors  cannot  distinguish  deli- 
cate varieties  in  tint,  without  having  trained  the  eye  by  habit, 
which  is  only  repeated  exercise,  as  that  one  of  nice  sense  of  taste 
requires  the  same  training  of  the  tongue  and  its  appendages  to 
make  delicate  discrimination  in  matters  ot  taste.  It  is  reported 
that  the  workmen  in  mosaic,  at  Rome,  use  forty  thousand  tints  in 
their  art — all  made  from  a  few  primitive  colors — and  many  of 
them  indistinguishable  to  uneducated  eyes.  And  it  is  notorious 
that  "wine  tasters"  learn  to  distinguish  the  quality  of  their  wines 
in  a  manner  truly  wonderful. 

But  the  chief  function  of  the  eye  is  to  aid  us  in  determining 

fornix  and  surfaces^  from  the  light  reflected  therefrom.  In  this, 
its  caj)acity  for  development  is  wonderful.     The  astronomer,  the 

, mineralogist,  the  navigator,  the  engraver,  and  all  who  have 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  eye  by  "practice,"  have  only 
obeyeil  the  law  of  development.  They  z/.^e  the  faculty  frequently 
in  that  action  wherein  they  desire  success — and  tliey  succeed. 
Action  produces  consumption  of  material  in  the  eye;  consump- 
tion induces  a  resupply;  and  facility  of  rej>etition  is  the  result. 
Ilence  the  proverb,  "practice  makes  periect."  That  is,  it  makes 
the  faculty  periect. 

By  repetition,  the  child  learns  to  determine  the  forms  of  letters, 
and  even  of  words;  for  good  readers  seldom  di.^tinguish  the /t/- 
ters  of  the  words  tbey  read.  And,  by  repelilion,  tiie  facility,  as 
well  as  the  faculty,  ia  blrengtliened  ;  and  thus  the  eye  is,  in  a  per- 
fectly legitiinate  sense,  educated.  But  fre(pienily  looking  at  Gi-r- 
mail  letters  will  not  help  the  child  to  (licit inguith  liomafi  ouk^s '^ 
nor  will  a  Jong  practice  in  pronouncing  the  German  language, 
help  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Englibh.  The  training,  to  be 
most  successful,   must  be  in  the  verv  thino:  to  be  learned. 
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stranger.    Rej^eated  action,  in  tlie  same  manner,  is  the  education 
of  the  ear,  as  of  other  organs. 

It  is  well  enough  known  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  improved  bj 
the  same  means. 

The  sens?e  of  t(,uch  is,  perhaps,  less  pubject  to  development 
than  other  faculties,  thoujrh  this  is  not  the  common  opinion.  This 
widely  diftused  faculty  does  not  distinguish  forms — that  is  the 
function  of  an  interior  faculty.  But  its  power  of  perceiving  sur- 
faces is,  no  doubt,  subject  to  much  improvement  by  practice. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  tactile  nerves  of  the  lingers  and 
tongue,  as  is  proven  by  many  blind  persons.  Frequent  repeti- 
tion is  the  secret  of  their  power. 

But  the  lungs  and  the  muscles  are  generally  considered  as  the 
chief  sui)jects  of  physical  education.    They  will  now  be  considered. 

Second, — Of  Respiration.  When  a  combustible  is  bunied, 
it  has  only  entered  into  chemical  combination  with  the  oxygen  uf 
the  air.  Ilenje,  without  oxygen,  there  can  be  no  combustion. 
AV hen. portions  of  the  living  organs  are  consumed — as  they  are  in 
every  pi»j<siijle  vital  action — that  consumption  con^istt^,  in  like 
manner,  ahuost  solely  in  their  combination  with  (►xygen.  They 
are  burned  up,  and  their  places  must  be  supplied  Mith  new  mate- 
rial. The  very  act  of  consumption,  just  as  in  a  tire,  induces  an 
increased  tendency  for  the  oxygen  to  rush  in  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  entered  into  combinution  wiih  the  nuiterial  c<»n- 
sumed.  The  lungs  and  their  aj>pendjiges  are  the  bellows  which 
sujjply  this  demand;  and  the  blood,  in  its  circuhition,  both  carries 
this  supply  of  oxygen  and  removes  the  portions  of  the  organs  al- 
rea«ly  consumed.  The  importance  of  the  breathing  organs  and  of 
the  blood  circulating  organs  is,  therefore,  fui)r(ni  .  All  the  ac- 
tions of  life — thought  and  feeling  included — depend  npcui  these. 
Of  course  they  should  be  educated;  for  these,  like  other  organs, 
may  be  deveh)i>ed  and  strengthened  by  exercise.  liow  beneti- 
cent  is  that  law  which  makes  the  very  best  means  of  iniproving  a 
faculty  consist  in  its  proper  use  I  What  would  i)e  thought  of  the 
blacksmith  who  should  surround  his  bellows  with  iron  bands  for 
the  sake  of  improving  its  form?  or  what  might  be  thought  yO|!?1?> 
Mho  surround  the  lunkrs — the  bellows  of  life — witfi  Ifan^ds  (If  lii^k- 
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the  source  of  all  tlie  powers  which  are  maiuTested  by  living  be- 
irgf^.  And  a  iimn  who  can  do  a  given  amonnt  of  labor,  either  of 
body  or  mind,  with  a  full  supi:>ly  of  pure  air,  can  oidy  do  half  as 
much  if  half  the  air  be  impure. 

ThiriL — Of  the  Musclks.  The  muscles  are  the  ropes  by 
which  all  the  motions  of  the  animal  machine  are  efiected ;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  ropes  which  are  susceptible  of 
education.  The  wonderful  feats  exhibited  by  circus  riders,  vault- 
ers,  tumblers,  balancers  and  rope  dancers  are  all  performed  by 
educated  muscles ;  for  it  cannot  have  happened  that  all  the  men 
of  muscle  and  activity  have  become  showmen  ;  but  it  only  hai>- 
pens  that  the  repeated  efibrts  of  these  men  to  execute  their  won- 
derful feats  have  developed  their  muscles  in  size  and  strength,  and 
educated  them  up  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

They  who  play  upon  musical  instruments  soon  learn  to  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  motions  of  their  lingers.  These  have 
been  educated-  by  repeated  efforts,  until  they  apparently  perform 
their  tjisk  without  the  mind's  control.  The  ''pen  of  a  ready 
writer"  has  long  since  become  a  proverb ;  but  the  ready  fingers 
have  only  learned  to  wield  that  pen  by  efforts  repeated  again  and 
again.  Uence,  the  folly  of  those  who  tell  their  little  pupils  that 
they  may  learn  to  write,  in  after  years,  from  a  few  short  lessons  1 
and  lead  them  thus  to  waste  the  valuable  hours  of  childhood, 
when  the  little  muscles  are  apt  to  learn.  True,  you  may  teach 
the  mind  of  older  persons  how  it  is  done;  but  the  muscles  will 
not  obey  the  mind,  unless  they,  too,  have  been  educated. 

So  in  all  the  arts  and  avts  of  life.  It  is  repetition,  repetition 
only,  which  enables  men  to  perform  them  well.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  no  high  road  to  knowledge.  To  educate  the 
mind,  the  same  ground  must  be  gone  over  again  and  again  ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  body.  You  may  teacii  a  pupil  algebra  and 
mathematics,  who  has  not  mastered  arithmetic;  and  you  may  teach 
hi'\i  to  use  his  muscles  without  devel<»ping  his  lungs.  But  in  both 
cases  you  will  make  poor  scholars,  because  in  both  cases  you  have 
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physical  education.  Not  only  must  the  particular  faculties  con- 
cerned be  exercised,  to  insure  excellence,  but  such  is  the  mutual 
dependence  of  all  the  living  organisms  upon  each  other,  that  their 
harmonious  exercise  and  developments  can  alone  insure  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Of  what  avail  can  it  be  to  teach  a  young 
woman  the  art  of  voail  music  whose  lungs  are  at  the  same  time 
cased  in  whalebone  ?  And  yet  it  is  almost  equal  folly  to  keep  the 
brain  of  a  young  man  at  labor  over  the  subtleties  of  the  schools, 
without  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  bodily  exercise.  The  lungs  are 
essential  to  tluv^hl  as  to  vocal  music;  for  without  the  life-giving 
oxygen  supplied  by  the  circulating  blood,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  the  lungs,  the  brain  can  no  more  act  with  healthy  vigor 
than  other  organs  of  the  body.  And  this  is  true  of  all  actions 
of  the  senses,  the  nerves,  the  limbs  (including  the  fingers  and 
the  tongue,)  and  their  special  muscles,  and  of  the  lungs  thegn- 
Bclves. 

The  elements  of  physical  education  may,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  foregoing,  be  stated  thus : 

Fresh  and  pure  air, 

Wholesome  food  and  water. 

Regular  and  healthy  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  and 

The  repeated  use  of  the  special  faculty  to  be  educated,  in  iht 
very  atts  in  which  it  is  desired  to  excel.  -- 

These,  and  nothing  else — and  always  in  proportion  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  individual — will  insure  success. 
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JIATTER  AND  MIKD. 


Configuration  is  language.  The  form  of  a  thing  tells  the  his- 
tory of  its  inner  being.  From  a  fossil  scale  Agassiz  sketches  a 
portrait  of  the  fish  that  wore  it  a  million  and  more  years  ago. 
From  a  petrified  bone,  no  bigger  than  yonr  thumb,  Cuvier  paints 
the  picture  of  a  mammoth,  and  then  portrays  its  character.  Thus, 
out  of  a  joint  or  a  scale,  the  interpreting  genius  constructs  specific 
anatomies,  pliysiologies  and  the  ethnology  of  animals.  Forms  are 
signs ;  but  we  interpret  according  as  we  have  learned  or  misleamed 
their  significance.  Read  or  wrest  them  we  all  will;  for  to  some* 
thing  within  us  are  they  all  addressed. 

We  are  all  full  of  unconscious  experiences.  It  is  these  that 
mostly  give  shape  to  our  conclusions,  especially  those  called  in- 
tuitive. According  to  these  experiences  is  the  significance  of 
each  and  every  object  to  us.  I  have  a  friend  who  always  imputes 
to  a  certain  construction  of  feature,  (that  to  me  stands  for  only  sel- 
fishness that  can  "smile  and  smile,  and  be  a  villian  still,")  the  best 
qualities  of  benevolence,  affection  and  trustworthiness.  How  to 
account  for  this? 

When  [  was  a  boy,  just  out  of  swaddlings,  celebrating  the  "  glo- 
rious fourth"  with  the  sawed  breech  of  an  old  musket,  duly 
mounted  on  a  block  of  wood,  (it  couldn't  abide  wheels,  but  incon- 
tinently kicked  itself  free  from  all  such  incumbrance,)  I  remem- 
ber my  father  had  a  friend  visiting  him  who  observed  that  our 
ammunition  was  exhausted  in  advance  of  our  enthusiasm.  The 
"appropriations"  by  the  "  seat  of  government"  had  already  been 
too  bounteous  to  allow  of  application  in  that  quarter  for  fresh 
supplies.  Suspension  of  hostilities  seemed  the  only  alternative, 
when  the  abovementioned  friend,  seeing  our  distress,  and,  in  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  glad  of  occasion  to  make  others  hi 
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good,  generous,  friendly-hearted  man  or  woman  whose  face  did 
.not  bear  some  feature  of  resemblance  to  the  replenisher  of  our 
juvenile  powder  magazine.  My  friend's  error  in  imparting  simi- 
lar good  qualities  to  a  contrary  or  dissimilar  physiognomy  I  as- 
cribe (for  ho  cannot  tell  why  he  does  it)  to  a  similar  earlier  im- 
pression made  by  an  act  of  simulated  kindness  from  some  crafty 
motive.  Like  most  translators  of  form,  he  has  mistaken  the  as- 
sumed for  the  natural  and  genuine — the  mask  for  the  true  face. 
He  had  mislearned  the  alphabet  of  the  language  of  form.  The 
fault  was  not  in  the  scripture  but  in  tlie  interpretation.  In  this, 
as  in  much  else,  we  are  guided  less  by  what  we  know  than  by  our 
unwonted  experiences.  In  early  life  certain  persons  affect  us 
agreeably  and  others  disagreeably.  We  forget  the  lacts  and  the 
faces,  but  their  impressions  are  indelible,  and  our  future  judgment 
goes  by  them.  Without  our  knowing  it  these  features  have  be- 
come, for  all  time,  types  of  character  to  us.  Hence,  our  prepos- 
sessions or  affinities,  and  sudden  antipathies ;  and  these  would 
be  jast  always  if  we  never  misread  the  handwriting  of  the 
Almighty.  There  n^ust  be  good  eyes  as  well  as  plain  inscription. 
The  misinterpretation  of  feature  is  an  illustration  of  but  one  mode 
of  misapprehending  the  significance  of  forms. 

Matter  is  the  speech  of  spirit.  We  speak  of  material  and  spir- 
itual forces;  but  matter  is  negative,  passive,  impotent.  Spirit  alone 
has  power.  Spirit  is  omnipotent.  If  spirit  let  go  its  hold  the 
matter  which  seems  so  real  to  us  vanishes,  and  only  invisible 
gases  remain,  and,  because  invisible  and  impalpable,  called  noth- 
ing ;  but  in  reality  more  something  than  when  it  stood  so  hard 
and  tough  before  us.  What  is  harder  than  the  diamond  ?  Tet 
the  most  subtle,  impalpable  and  the  most  inappreciable  of  all  things 
strikes  it  into  invisibility — into,  as  we  say,  nothingness — in  a  flash 
and  only  "thin  air,'*  that  makes  way  for  gossamer  remains. 
What  a  strange  spectacle,  or  rather  what  an  annihilation  of  all 
spectacle,  were  the  total  suspension  of  the  force  of  "cohesion." 

Spirit  is  all;  and  out  of  air-floating  atoms  it  weaves  itself  tents 
to  abide  in,  robes  to  walk  about  in,  and  manifold  in^tjr4}^3Jgpts 
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for  there  are  no  nngainlj  excrescences ;  and  for  the  8am«  reason 
has  nothing  to  hinder  her  action. 

The  force  that  makes  forms  lies  within  the  form,  and  clothes 
upon  itself.  The  force  that  changes  form  is  not  on  the  outside. 
It  must  penetrate  to  its  inner  being,  and  become  a  part  of  that. 
You  cannot  cobble  an  overworn  body  after  the  manner  of  mend- 
ing an  old  shoe.  There  is  no  tailor's  shop  for  the  human  consti- 
tution when  it  is  out  at  elbows.  You  can  patch  a  cancerous  nose 
with  skin  from  the  cheek,  but  it  is  the  same  kind  of  skin  still, 
with  its  freckles  and  blotches,  without  zniemal -physic. 

The  only  cosmetic  for  a  bad  complexion  is  a  mending  of  mor- 
als, and  the  surest  cure  for  sore  eyes  is  sleeping  well  at  home 
o'  nights.  Dissipation  and  dyspepsia  are  convertible  terms. 
BulPs  Sarsaparilla  may  check  the  colic,  but  it  is  not  a  solvent  of 
pigs'  feet  and  brandy.  Physic  does  not  supplant  disease ;  but  to 
abandon  the  wickedness  of  bad  living — that  is  your  only  remedy. 
Do  this  and  the  nerves  and  brain  will  weave  the  net  work  of 
your  stomach  over  again,  if  the  warp  itself  be  not  too  much  tat- 
tered and  torn.  Then  the  undertaker  is  your  only  medicine  man. 
What  is  left  of  your  stomach  (the  essential  of  your  life  and  man- 
hood) he  will  stow  away — not  to  digest,  but  to  be  digested — and 
turn  to  account  some  way ;  for  when  it  cannot  serve  as  a  stomach 
it  will  answer  very  well  to  hire  one  with,  though  it  be  no  other 
than  a  worm's,  for  worms  have  their  uses,  and  nature  helps  them 
to  the  daintiest  of  dishes.  Nature  is  never  idle,  and  has  nothing 
to  spare,  though  everywhere  enough.  Nor  will  she  work  you 
over  so  long  as  any  good  can  be  had  of  you  as  you  are.  She  pre- 
Bcribes  but  one  kind  of  physic ;  we  make  faces  at  that,  and  betake 
to  an  infinity  of  doses,  and  "  get  no  better  very  fast" 

To  mend  a  man,  a  body  or  a  world,  one  must  begin  at  their 
spiritual  centre.  Tinkering  at  the  outside  is  worse  than  useless 
— it  is  dangerous.  To  do  any  thing  well  we  need  not  consult  the 
oracle  of  modern  science  so  much  as  the  old,  unmodified  decree 
of  the  Creator.  The  principles  of  physical  education  are  written 
in  your  flesh  better  than  any  book.  You  read  there  that  mind 
presides  over  matter— or  that  as  the  mind  is  so  i^.  t||iej  ^dy— in  i^ 
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risible,  mysterions/oree,  th«t  slept  in  the  centre  of  an  nnhatched 
egg.  Add  the  expanding  influence  of  heat  till  the  atoms  have 
room  enough  to  move  in,  and  how  soon  are  they  marshaled  to 
their  places  1  If  you  could  transfer  tlie  germ  of  one  to  the  yolk 
of  the  other,  what  a  different  result  I  But  it  the  inner  principle 
"be  the  same  the  nest  of  a  rock  mountain  eagle  or  the  sands  of  the 
Nile  can  make  no  difference.  A  duck  is  a  duck,  though  any  hen 
hatch  it.  Undoubtedly,  because  a  duck  laid  the  foundation  or 
the  egg,  which  is  about  the  same  thing.  No  analysis  can  foretell 
this.  Only  the  analysis  of  incubation  reveals  it.  Only  the  vete- 
ran oak  reveals  the  possibilities  of  an  acorn.  What,  then,  has  our 
major  proposition  tripped  so  soon?  But  the  egg  and  the  acorn 
are  not  the  thing  beivg  nor  the  form  of  the  being,  no  more  than 
the  potato  is  the  eye  or  the  sprout.  They  are  the  growtli — mate- 
rial— of  their  monadic  centres.  From  fo  many  eggs  we  have 
birds,  crocodiles  and  turtles ;  but  the  substance  of  the  egg,  the 
germ  out,  has  so  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  I  think  so  many  pota- 
toes would  ""answer  quite  as  well  could  we  get  a  goose  or  croco- 
dile to  lay  them.  Must  a  saint  have  less  flesh  than  another  man? 
The  qucUiiy  may  vary,  still  the  power  and  proneness  of  it  will  de- 
pend less  on  what  is  digested  in  the  stomach  than  what  is  digest- 
ed in  the  brain,  for,  as  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he.  That  is,  what 
he  is  outwardly  is  as  his  central  force.  Not  he  himself  but  his 
soul — that  is  he. 

Action  is  only  a  mode  of  expression.  It  is  one  way  in  which 
a  man  proclaims  the  quality  of  his  central  force,  and  tells  the 
world  what  he  is.  His  action  and  power  of  action  are  modified, 
hindered  or  promoted,  educated  or  developed,  through  his  mind. 
The  strength  of  the  muscle  lies  more  in  the  will  than  in  the  fibre, 
or  at  least  the  fibre  soon  grows  to  it,  which  the  will  vnW  not  do. 
Stout  muscles  are  products  of  long  continued  will.  If  longing 
can  change  the  color  of  the  eye,  heaving,  or  trying  to  heave,  surely 
can  change  the  strength  of  an  arm.  The  purpose  to  try,  and  the 
good  that  comes  of  it,  that  is  wherein  education  can  help  us,  if  we 
need  any  help,  and,  considering  the  pass  we  have  come  to,  who  of 
us  does  not  ? 
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universe  and  a  life  time,  and  at  thi^t  lias  crowded  lialls  of  unprom- 
ising pupils,  and  graduates  ber  quota  of  dunces.  Still,  her  aim 
is  to  educate—- develop — a  man,  and  would  oftener  succeed  were 
she  more  let  alone  in  the  matter.  When  one  ventures  to  take  the 
work  out  of  her  hands,  he  assumes  not  a  little.  To  know  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  man's  being — what  he  wants  and  where  he  is  wanted 
— what  he  is  good  for  and  what  is  good  for  him — and  to  fix  him 
up  and  set  him  running,  with  due  reference  to  all  that — is  it  a 
task  for  an  "  $8  per  month"  schoolmaster  ?  Does  not  that  imply 
something  more  than  to  "  read,  write  and  cipher,"  or  proficiency 
in  the  catechism  ?  You  will  not  send  you  old  "  bulPs  eye,"  for 
repairs,  to  a  kettle  tinker,  nor  your  cattle  afield  with  an  unprac- 
ticed  herdsman.  But  you  appoint  committees  to  select  shepherds 
for  your  little  flocks  of  human  cattle,  and  applaud  them  most 
when  they  discharge  their  function  with  the  least  strain  on  the 
town  exchequer.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  best,  and  noth- 
ing so  dear  as  the  cheapest.  There  is  no  function  higher  than 
that  of  the  teacher.  He  knows  this  who  is  fit  to  be  one.  He 
can  have  neither  too  much  head,  nor  heart,  nor  anything  superflu- 
ous in  experience.  He  knows  his  work — that  it  costs  sweat  and 
blood — and  rates  himself  above  your  lucre.  He  labors  for  the 
love  of  humanity,  and  eats  bread  only  to  gain  strength  to  do  his 
duty  and  complete  his  task.  He  is  not  long  in  getting  found  out, 
and  is  soon  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  his  own  figure,  which  turns 
out  to  be  a  scanty  living  for  his  ribs  and  a  shabby  covering  for  his 
back,  and  he  is  infinitely  better  rewarded  than  we  think.  Ton 
cannot  buy  him  off  for  "dollars  a  month,"  nor  find  his  fellow  be- 
hind every  school  commissioner's  certificate. 

Teachers  are  few — pedagogues  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  To 
these  of  every  grade  of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  the  physical 
comfort  and  health,  the  mental  culture  and  moral  well-being  of 
the  youth  are  entrusted.  There  is  no  school  room  but  involves  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  hygiene,  moral  and 
intellectual  science.     The  construction  of  a  pupil's  bench  implies 
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of  a  substnnrtnre  sort.  Bnt  without  the  philosophy  of  temperar 
ments  what  can  he  do  either  with  the  mind  or  body  ?  The  wants 
of  his  patients  are  as  varied  as  their  physiognomies.  In  their  dif- 
fering visages  can  he  see  nothing  but  different  degrees  ^of  intelli- 
gence ?  Does  he  not  know  the  relation  of  the  sun  and  pure  air 
to  blue  eyes  and  red  hair  ?— of  a  quick  spirit  and  a  fine  skin  I — 
of  hard  muscles  and  hard  work  ?  If  he  cannot  read  the  symp- 
toms, how  shall  he  prescribe  the  treatment?  Or  has  he  some  ed- 
ucational elixir  with  which  he  may  dose  all  alike  ?  But  what  is 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
mind — so  far,  at  least,  as  methods  are  concerned— as  of  the  body. 
Discipline  that  develops  one  will  crush  another.  Often  the  best 
racer  falls  behind  from  the  disadvantages  of  his  course.  That  one 
pupil  progresses  under  one  plan  of  discipline  is  no  proof  tliat  it  is 
fit  for  all  more  than  that  all  races  of  men  can  subsist  on  walrus 
blubber  because  an  Esquimaux  Indian  grows  fat  on  it  When  the 
educational  bill  of  faro  becomes  a  scanty  routine  of  empty  plates, 
it  falls  out  that  any  real  truly  starving  fellow  may  pick  out  of  the 
highway  of  self-tutelage  more  substantial  pottage  than  is  commonly 
served  at  any  of  the  college  boards.  Take  any  one  out  of  tlie 
warping  process,  and  by  the  force  of  natural  gravitation  he  soon 
finds  his  proper  level.  By  mere  collision  and  abrasion  men  get 
rubbed  into  cohesive  relations  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  fittest 
place,  or,  if  not  the  fittest,  nearer  to  that  than  when  divorced  from 
the  bed  and  board  of  nature  and  wedded  to  a  fiashionable  semina- 
ry, where  all  native  grace,  native  feeling,  thought  and  natural 
form  are  made  to  give  way  to  aii:ificial  systems  of  mental  and 
physical  stuffing,  padding,  paste  and  whalebone.  The  spirit  is  no 
less  crimped,  cramped  and  confined  than  the  body.  Not  to  set  the 
soul  free  with  enlarged  views  and  sharpened  vision  is  the  aim,  but 
to  wont  it  to  the  wearing  of  the  approved  manacles  with  the  least 
uncomfortable  clanking.  With  many,  too,  it  is  the  solemn  (solemn 
enough)  conviction  that  this  is  the  best  account  a  man  can  be 
turned  to.  And  this  paring  off  and  condensing  process  we  call 
education.  And  it  is  thought,  also,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  books 
used  is  the  teacher's  qualification.     But  the  teacher  in  the  school 
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of  these  latter  are  twice  his  prattle — in  his  first  and  second  child- 
hood— so  greedily  he  devoured  first  instructions.  These  are  the 
first  to  lead  or  mislead — teachers  or  guides  in  the  highest  or  fetal- 
est  sense,  and  at  the  only  critical  time. 

Had  we  not  wandered  we  should  not  need  leading  back.  Were 
there  no  disease  there  would  be  no  need  of  physic  or  science  of 
ntedicine.  To  keep  well  is  better  than  to  get  well.  If  parents 
are  not  physiologists  they  must  atone  for  it  bitterly.  Have  no 
time  to  do  this  ?  They  have  no  time  to  do  anything  else — till  this 
be  done. 

The  professional  teacher— the  schoolmaster — stands  in  loco  pa^ 
rentis^  and  must  be  not  only  as  wise,  but  wiser.  He  must  have 
wisdom  which  is  not  knowledge— without  which  his  knowledge 
is  only  torch- bearer  of  his  own  impotence  and  folly. 

TVith  all  wisdom  and  all  knowledge  a  teacher  cannot  educate 
his  ward — at  best  can  but  teach  him  how  to  educate  himself.  To 
wind  him  up  to  running  order  for  that  work,  implies  some  con- 
ception of  his  mental  and  physical  gearing,  what  wheels  are 
true  and  what  are  eccentric,  what  screws  are  loose,  gudgeons 
broke,  and  what  pressure  he  can  bear  to  the  square  inch.  That 
is,  he  must  be  a  proficient  in  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  of 
all  sciences,  to-wit — the  science  of  human  nature.  And  herein, 
partly  for  his  own  end,  he  must  be  a  prophet  also,  that  he  may 

**  Prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  jet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  untreasured." 

In  the  present  boy  he  has  the  stuffs  whereof  the  future  man  is 
made.  Knowing  this,  and  seeing  the  plasticity  of  the  elements, 
he  can  predict  his  destiny,  nay,  help  destiny  to  do  her  work  hand- 
somely. 

It  is  of  more  moment  what  the  teacher  is  than  what  he  teaches. 
His  students  study  him  more  than  his  books.  All  copy  his  pro- 
vincialisms, while  not  one  out  of  ten  master  his  rules  of  grammar. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  example  goes  further  than  precept.  A  friend 
once  said  to  me,  that  he  had  had  many  schoolmasters,  but  never 
but  one  instructor.    With  him  he  had  a  term  of  three  months,  and 
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amazing  how  long  one  may  go  about  with  his  eyes  open  before  he 
begins  to  see.  "Their  sense  is  shut.''  He  who  removes  the 
"scale"  and  dispels  the  illusions  of  "refraction" — ^he  is  your 
teacher. 

Everything  is  educative,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  "  schoolmasters,"  who  cannot  help  to  forwaid  nature,  nor 
are  willing  to  let  her  alone.  They  forget  or  never  knew  that  good 
and  evil  are  modes  and  not  entitles — not  things  but  directions. 

"  It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tjrannoas 
To  use  it  like  a  giant^' 

The  blows  that  batter  men's  faces  are  things  for  vulgar  admira- 
tion ;  but  the  same  vigor  devoted  to  an  anvil  or  a  woodpile  might 
win  universal  plaudits.  Not  the  annihilation  of  human  impulses 
and  propensities,  but  the  direction  of  them,  is  the  teacher's — gui- 
der's — duty  and  task.  The  discharge  of  such  a  function  demands 
something  more  than  "  proficiency  in  protuberances."  There  is 
much  melody — excellent  voice — in  this  little  organ  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  he  must  know  "  all  its  stops"  and  "  every  touch"  of 
the  many  stringed  instmment  ere  he  can  make  it  "  discoursejmost 
eloquent  music." 

An  approximation  to  this  is  all  that  the  best  may  hope  for ;  but 
each,  the  poorest,  might  be  honest  enough,  when  he  is  at  a  stand 
what  to  do,  to  stand  still  and  do  nothing,  and  so  leave  nature  to 
herself,  who,  at  last,  though  by  hard  routs,  will  vindicate  her 
rights  and  save  her  own.  Some  will  not  come  to  right  issues  by 
wise  choice,  but  only  fly  to  the  path  of  duty  to  escape  the  thorns 
strewn  in  the  highways  of  sin.  With  them  the  beauty  of  virtue 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience  with  the  ugliness  of  vice.  But 
experience  is  a  hard  schoolmaster,  and  "  takes  high  tuition  fees." 

The  architect  of  humanity  has  no  blunders  to  amend  or  atone 
for ;  no  part  of  the  structure  needs  to  be  razed.  But  let  all  its 
apartments  be  clear  swept  of  rubbish,  and  its  window-panes 
scoured,  that  great  largess  of  unprohibited,  unrefracted  light  may 
enter. 

Whatever  our  opinions  as  to  the  exalted  nature,  dignity  and 
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best  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  indwelling  spirit,  and  how 
the  Arial-like  messengers  of  the  soul  shall  go  out  and  come  in 
with  most  directness  and  least  interruption — taking  in  faithfully 
what  will  be  most  wholesome  for  the  home  establishment,  and 
carrying  out  salutary  inliuencos  and  goodly  gifts  to  the  neighbor- 
ing tenants  of  similar  mansions.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratulation, 
that,  as  they  are,  the  aj)pointnients  and  furniture  of  these  man- 
sions are  not  altogether  acljustecfby  the  linger  of  a  iixed  and  inex- 
orable destiny — that  we,  ourselves,  have  a  voice  in  it,  and  may 
elect  to  clutter  it  up  with  rubbish,  rickety  and  disjointed  things — • 
befoul  its  life,  strew  with  mire  and  dirt  and  overload  it  with  gross- 
ness,  or  cleanse,  purity  and  strengthen  it,  and  set  it  in  highest 
order,  that  the  "monarch  of  the  realm"  may  have  "a  stall  his 
glory  well  betittiug."  To  know  how  to  do  all  this  is  not  within 
the  gift  of  school  commissioners.  It  is  another  proclamation  of 
the  teacher's  difficulty  and  importance.  He  is  to  be  a  complete 
man,  knowing  sundry  things,  not  what  supplies  the  soul  only, 
but  what  is  meat  for  the  body,  also — and  that  rum  and  tobacco  are 
food  for  no  man — a  teacher,  a  preceptor  of  youth  and  men,  with 
a  bottle  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth — as  if  this  were  one 
of  the  God-ordained  uses  of  the  mouth  and  the  nose — preaching 
the  blessings  and  doctrines  of  health,  and  setting  the  most  perni- 
cious examples  of  the  violation  of  them  !  But  alas,  "certain  vices 
are  necessary" — to  prop  certain  other  vices  ;  that  is  all.  It 
may  be  reiterated,  the  guardian's  precepts  are  never  so  soon 
adopted  as  his  practices.  So  true  a  proposition  bears  hard  on  the 
qualifications  of  pedagogues.  Any  slattern  might  teach  a  child 
its  letters  ;  but,  sadly  enough,  the  slattern  and  the  alphabet  will 
be  compounded  into  one  in  the  brain  of  the  child.  Manners  go 
faster  than  principles,  and  words  are  not  as  impressive  as  deeds. 

Before  heaven  the  will  to  do  is  all — that  the  Abrahams  and 
Isaacs  are  ready.  To  material  sense  the  proof  of  the  will  lies  iu 
the  execution.  Bone,  muscle  and  nerve  are  media — "writing 
media" — ^that  record,  in  dtu^rlQ    flm  volitions  of  the  soul  on  stone, 
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tanght  when  the  relative  merits  of  skull-splitting  and  rail-splitting, 
after  eighteen  hundred  and  more  years  of  theory  and  experience,  is 
still,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  an  unsolved  problem  ?  So  much  has 
education,  as  it  is  called— books,  preaching  and  teaching — done 
for  the  mass  of  man,  that  a  cock's  feather  is  a  badge  of  glory,  and 
a  sledge  hammer  a  mark  of  low  life  and  menial  calling.  JIow- 
ever,  the  problem  is  approaching  its  solution,  for  all.  The  past 
awaits  interpretation  and  a  teaclier  to  inculcate  its  instructions 
truly.  A  considerable  help  to  the  educational  system  (supposed 
to  be  perfected  several  hundred  years  ago)  is  to  be  derived  from 
this  source.  A  glance  at  its  "  theory  and  practice"  suggests  many 
things  to  him  who  sets  up  to  bo  the  teacher  or  guider  of  men. 
Above  all,  it  continually  thrusts  upon  him  the  question — without 
answer  to  which  he  cannot  budge  an  inch — what  is  man  ?  and  to 
what  end  is  he  what  he  is?  The  main  stimulus  presented  to  the 
learning  mind  is  wealth  and  popular  fame — the  trophies  of  world- 
ly success.  To  this  end  is  the  intellect  whetted,  ard  every  other 
quality  blunted  that  might  turn  the  keenness  of  its  edge.  To  be 
sharp  rather  than  straight  seems  the  study  and  the  inculcation. 
Cuteness  excites  envy,  but  "Honesty  is  a  fool,  and  Trust,  his 
Bworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman."  The  boy  that  can 
drive  a  good  trade  with  his  brother  gives  better  promise  than  one 
that  throws  a  dime  to  a  beggar  and  divides  his  dinner  at  school. 
Arithmetic  is  the  key  to  thrift,  and  geography  an  extensive 
scheme  of  "real  estate."  Literature  is  a  thing  of  trade,  and  sci- 
ence prostitutes  herself  for  bread.  Anything,  to  stand  the  test  of 
the  modern  touchstone,  must  "pay."  Is  it  to  this  end  that  man 
is  what  he  is  ?  Wherever  we  start,  we  come  at  last  to  this :  man 
is,  in  part,  made  from  the  dust  of  the  earth ;  which  aforesaid  dust, 
in  the  metaphysical  jargon,  is  matter;  which  matter,  in  its  njani- 
fold  forms  and  motions,  is  a  means  of  mental  manifestations.  The 
aggregate  of  matter — the  universe  and  its  motions — are  the  mani- 
festations of  the  infinite  mind.  The  human  body  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  To  set  this  body  in  the  right 
place,  facing  the  right  way,  and  then  to  remove  all  barriers  to  the 
freedom  of  its  motions — ^giving  it  the  longest  and  truest  scope  of 
action — ^is  not  this  the  education  and  final  consummation  of  a 
man? — developing  all  proportionally — not  suffering  theLheaiLto 
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of  our  experiment,  that  they  are  good  for  nothing,  to  the  OTvner, 
apart?  • 

Every  stent  pair  of  arms  will  somewliere  find  a  head  to  direct 
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the  humor  of  amusement  in  him.  Play  has  educated  more  men 
than  books,  and  tlie  old  grimalkin  is  expert  from  the  sports  of  her 
kittenhood.  Froni  "fetching  mad  bounds"  in  the  wildest  of  glee 
are  the  courser's  limbs  clothed  with  strength  and  "his  neck  with 
thunder."  Play  is  our  first  schoolmaster,  and  happy  is  he  who 
enjoys  his  tutelage  the  longest.  From  the  spade  to  the  book, 
from  the  book  to  the  ball,  is  the  natural  round.  An  hour's  hearty 
sport  will  grow  more  muscle  than  a  day's  drudgery.  There  is 
spirit  in  it — cooperation  of  mind  and  body — and  the  help  of  emu- 
lation, also — the  mainspring  of  all  execution.  "  Man  cares  not  to 
be  great  but  for  his  fellow  man."  lie  works  and  plays  more  for 
others  than  himself.  "It  costs  more  to  clothe  our  neighbors' 
eyes  than  our  own  backs."  Ko  man  will  forsake  terra  Jirma 
to  spin  round  his  own  axis  of  motion  the  second  time,  for  his  own 
amusement;  but  give  him  spectators,  and  he  will  turn  yon  ninety- 
nine  back  summersaults,  oii-band,  and  break  his  neck  trying  the 
hundredth.  But  he  never  could  have  turned  the  ninetieth  if  his 
twentieth  had  not  once  beeivan  impossibility — to  him.  Kot  by  do- 
ing so  much,  but  by  doing  a  little  more,  is  advance  made — growth 
secured.  There  is  infinite  stimulus  in  clapping  hands  and  ap- 
plauding lungs.  AVe  are  mainl^^  indebted  to  others  for  the  opin- 
ion we  hold  of  ourselves.  This  is  not  a  ti-uth  to  be  j^roud  of,  and 
there  is  some  ground  to  hope  that  there  is,  here  and  there,  a  man 
that  it  is  not  the  truth  of — one  who  goes  to  his  duty  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  whom  the  "  most  sweet  voices  "  of  his  fellow  men 
are  as  tinkling  cymbals  to  the  dee]>toned  utterances  of  eternal 
right  and  justice.  When  the  poet  says,  "man  cai'cs  not  to  be 
great  but  for  his  fellow  men,"  he  speaks  of  him,  also,  as  he  is, 
not  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Ladders  and  vaulting  horses  are  better  parts  of  colleges  than 
retorts  and  crucibles.  It  is  little  profit  to  a  man  to  fill  his  head 
with  books  and  his  lungs  with  tubercles  at  the  same  time.  What 
use  to  carry  in  his  single  skull  a  digest  of  universal  lore  if  he  can- 
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of  whatever  growth,  who  is  driven  from  public  recreation  and 
pleasure,  seeks  it  in  secret,  and,  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  is 
not  over  nice  ot  his  limits.  Habit  and  use,  with  blunted  pride  - 
and  sensibility,  convert  his  private  indulgences  into  open  prac- 
tices, and  soon  his  undisguised  example  throws  the  weight  of 
what  influence  he  has  into  the  scale  of  common  vice.  Bad  habits 
and  worse  example  are  strong  barriers  to  pious  instruction.  By 
over  zeal,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  good  cause  are  become  its 
foes.     Could  they  realize  their  haste,  they  would  sit  down. 

It  is  everywhere  too  plain  that  the  uses  of  the  body  are  under- 
rated, denied  or  overlooked  ;  that  the  relative  worth  of  brain  and 
muscle  is  unduly  estimated.  The  heavier  the  head  the  stouter 
the  swimming  to  keep  it  above  water.  By  itself,  brute  force  is 
the  lowest  of  all  things;  but  mind  needs  machinery,  and  the  very 
"  skeleton  is  a  system  of  levers."  Muscles  "  rig  a  purchase  "  and 
pry.  The  soul,  sconiing  the  Archimedean  perplexity,  goes  be- 
yond, supplies  the  fulcrum,  and  so,  together,  the  world  is  moved. 
Finding  that  the  spirit  cannot  walk  alone  without  it,  we  must 
come  back  a  little  from  our  contempt  of  the  flesh.  The  true 
principles  and  full  import  of  physical  education,  whatever  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  the  pupil,  must  no  longer  be  ignored  by  our  "  insti- 
tutions of  learning."  Or,  if  the  time-honored  folly  must  be  per- 
sisted in,  new  schools  must  be  established,  on  the  right  basis — 
suited  to  the  man  and  the  time — universities,  indeed,  adapted  to 
the  universality  of  man's  aims  and  aptitudes.  That  term  of  teach- 
ing that  custom  denominates  education,  can  do  no  more,  at  best — 
and  that  is  much — than  to  start  one  on  his  career — start  him  right 
or  wrong.  If  wrong,  leading  through  a  life  of  blunders,  down  to 
his  final  rest,  an  experienced  old  dolt — if  it  does  not  prematurely 
cut  him  off  a  young  one.  If  rightly  started,  and  there  be  teach- 
abilities in  him,  the  educational  process  goes  continually  on,  bring- 
ing him  to  his  "eternal  mansion,"  a  wise  old  man,  who  leaves  the 
world  better  for  his  having  been  in  it. 

There  lies,  in  every  man,  the  power  to  distinguish  himself 
worthily,  if  to  himself  he  will  be  true.  He  is  full  of  forces — a 
neriDatetic  nowder  ma/rflzinri       "Hp  ttisiv  h<*  l*>t  off  in.fit^.reguhLr 
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got  out  all  that  was  to  be  had  out  of  him — she  has  not  failed,  nor 
has  he,  and  their  united  tasks  are  completed  together.  With 
all  appliances,  and  the  best  of  medication,  all  shall  not  realize  ed- 
ucational salvation.  But  we  have  this  comfort — what  lies  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  mend  is,  though  he  see  it  not,  already  whole. 
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Bonafous,  which  is  in  use  for  the  maize  in  this  age.  Delile 
(Flore  d'Egypte)  remarks  that  the  Sorgho,  or  Millet  of  India — 
Holcus  Sorghum,  L. — the  same  plant  which  is  sometimes  planted 
by  farmers  as  a  curiosity,  under  the  name  Egyptian  corn  or  Mum- 
my corn,  cultivated  in  the  orient  of  old,  has  grains  "  de  colore 
aureo  et  partim  albo."  Cardan,  in  the  16th  century,  says  that  the 
wheat  cultivated  in  America,  called  maize,  resembles  in  habit  the 
plant  called  in  Italy  Milica  or  Sorghum.  Georges  de  Turre,  1085, 
says  that  "  the  maize,  or  Turkish  wheat,"  imported  since  a  few 
years  in  Italy ^  has  a  stalk  resembling  that  of  the  Meliga  or  Sor- 
ghum. In  the  Italian  language  the  words  Melega,  Melica,  Melliga, 
Miglio  Indiano,  Panico  Indiano,  mean  Holcus  Sorghum,  L.  In  the 
Piedmontese  dialect  only  the  term  Meliga  is  in  use  for  both  Zea 
and  Holcus,  the  latter  distinguished  by  the  term  Melia  rossa,  or 
Melia  de  ramasse.  (Red  corn  or  brown  corn.)  Otherwise,  the 
Maize  is  called  Grano  turco.  Sorgo  turco,  Formentone,  Granone, 
Grano  Siciliana,  Grano  d'  India,  etc.  After  all,  that  grain  brought 
by  the  crusaders  proves  to  have  been  an  unknown  variety  ot 
Sorghum.  Perhaps  it  was  our  broom  corn,  (Sorghum  saccharatum, 
Pers.)  whose  undoubted  native  home  is  East  India  and  Arabia. 

The  name  Turkish  wheat,  which  is  given  to  the  maize  in  most 
of  the  European  languages,  proves  as  little  an  oriental  origin  as 
the  English  name  turkey,  given  to  the  well  known  American 
bird.  The  Turks  call  it  Egyptian  wheat ;  the  Egyptians  Dourah 
of  Syria. 

Such  specific  names  are,  in  many  cases,  either  inappropriate — 
for  instance  in  Asclepias  Syriaca,  L,,  a  name  which  is  now  obso- 
lete, as  given  to  an  American  plant,  and  changed  into  Asclepias 
Cornuti,  or,  when  local,  denote  only  the  country  wherefrora  the 
plant  immediately  was  introduced,  no  matter  whether  it  is  the 
native  country  or  not. 

Popular  names,  however  important  to  the  investigator  on  bo- 
tanical geography,  lead  to  wrong  conclusions  in  many  cases. 

No  author  who  traveled  in  Asia  or  Africa  before  the  discovery 
of  America — no  Hebrew,  no  Greek,  no  lioinan  writers — make 
mention  of  a  grain  fruit  which  could  be  deemed  to  be  the  maize. 
The  Zea  of  the  Greeks,  which  name  is  now  adopted  as  the  generic 
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and  otlier  products  of  tliat  country  wLicli  are  roprcpcnfod  on 
m:iny  inonuuieiits,  and  found  in  o.very  sarcujjhngu:^.  A  single 
c:ise  is  known  that  a  traveler,  Mr.  Uifand,  found  llie  ;^rains  of 
the  uialzo  in  a  santojihagus.  DeCainh»llo  doubts  ii(»t  at  all  the  ve- 
racity of  that  p^entleni  m,  hut  suspects  him  to  have  been  the  victim 
of  some  humbug  of  his  Arabic  guides. 

On  the  other  side,  the  maize  is  represented  on  many  ancient 
S  )Uth  American  works  of  art ;  has  been  found  in  the  oldest  cata- 
combs, and  is  proved  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian and  Mexican  nati«)ns.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  (Coiumenta- 
rios  R'jales  do  h»s  Incas.)  and  other  early  Peruvian  writers,  de- 
scrilje  the  luxury  of  the  artilicial  gohieu  gardens,  (huertas  de  oro,) 
mentioning  the  m.iize  plant  ami  the  maize  spikes  (mazorcas)  as 
ma  le  particuhirly  exact,  which  pnives  that  the  maize  has  been 
cousidered.  by  tiie  auitient  PeruviaMS,  as  an  important  bread  crop 
at  a  time  when,  in  the  old  worki,  the  plant  was  uukn(»wn.  And, 
iudeed,  it  was  fouud  by  the  Spaniards  in  a  state  of  cultivation  on 
the  island  of  Cuba,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

The  ancient  Mexicans  (like  as  tlie  old  Greeks  had  their  Deme- 
tev — the  Rouians  their  Ceres)  had  a  goddess  named  Cinteute,  who 
derived  her  name  from  tliat  of  the  maize,  '^Cintli,"  and  received 
the  lirst  oifurings  of  the  maize  harvest.  The  name  maize  is  de- 
rived from  the  Ilaytian  word  mahiz. 

Bernal  Dia^,  the  author  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  says :  "  The 
country  produces  maize,  red  pepper  and  utany  other  th.ings." 

The  maize  is  not  named  among  the  five  alimentary  species  in- 
troduced into  China  2&22  before  the  Christian  era,  but.  was  intro- 
duced first  in  the  ITth  century.  In  East  India,  says  Roxburgh, 
in  his  Flora  Indica,  it  is  cultivated  only  as  an  object  of  luxury; 
nowhere  as  an  alimentary  fruit. 

M  u'eover,  the  different  species  of  Zea  arc  all  American.  Steii- 
del,  in  Synopsis  Plantarum  Glumacearum,  numbers  seven  spe- 
cies*;  but  he  remarks:  "  Forsau  omnes  species  varietates  uniua 
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ejusdemque  spcciei,  culturce  proles."  ( Perhaps  all  Tarieties  of 
one  species  produced  by  culture.)  And,  indeed,  it  seems  that  no 
undoubted  wild  growing  specimen  of  our  cultivated  plant  has  been 
found.  DeCandolle  (Bot.  Geogr.,  page  951)  says:  A.  de  St. 
Ililaire  meant  to  recognize  the  wild  plant  in  Zea  Mays  lunieata, 
whose  grains  are  entirely  covered  with  elongated  and  acute 
glumes,  as  to  be  seen  in  a  figure  in  Eep.  of  Com.  of  Pat.,  l^i:*3, 
page  98.  A  young  Guarany  Indian  told  him  that  this  plant  was 
growing  in  the  moist  foi*ests  of  Paraguay. 

The  common  maize  being  the  sole  grass  whose  grains  are  na- 
ked, St.  Ililaire  presumes  that  the  above  form  is  the  primitive  one 
of  the  species. 

Bonafous  takes  it  for  a  different  species,  and  calls  it  Zea  Cryp- 
tosperma.  He  received  the  grains  from  Buenos  Ayres,  under 
the  name  of  Pinsingallo,  with  the  note  that  cultivation  does  not 
alter  the  character  of  the  spike. 

Ten  years  after  the  publication  of  Bonafous,  Dr.  Lindley  gives 
a  figure  and  description  of  tl>e  same  maize,  the  grains  of  which 
had  been  sent,  by  Mr.  Floy,  of  Kew  York,  to  the  liorticultural 
society  of  London.  Mr.  Floy  said  he  received  them  from  tlio 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  assured  that,  after  a  cultivation  of  two 
or  three  years,  the  spike  loses  the  glumes,  and  takes  the  character 
of  common  maize. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  the  cultivated  gram,  planted  in  moist 
openings,  must  alter,  after  some  time,  producing  the  priinitive- 
form  of  the  plant.  And  now  there  js  left  the  question:  TVhich 
is  the  primitive  home  of  the  wild  plant — South  America  or  Korth 
America— or  both  of  them  ?  In  South  America  the  cultivated 
plant  was  certainly,  in  very  early  times,  spread  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  perhaps  naturalized  in  the  north. 

The  cultivation  of  maize,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  old  world, 
extends  from  the  Azores  over  the  southern  part  of  Europe;  the 
most  northward  point  being  the  50  deg.  north  latitude,  at  Frank- 
ft)rt  on  the  Main.  In  a  small  degree  it  is  cultivated  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Egypt,  the  East  Jndjes  ^pcj  China;  more^f^p^jjjfobij^an 
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rieties  of  maize.    The  Agricultural  Report  of  patent  office,  1853, 
luimbers  twenty  varieties  cultivated  in  tlie  United  States. 

After  Heller,  (Reisen  in  Mexico,  1845-48,)  the  most  known  cul- 
tivated varieties  in  Mexico  are:  I,  Maiz  de  padus,  with  email, 
eii^ht  rowed  spikes ;  2,  Maiz  Manchado  or  Chinesco,  a  rich 
kind,  with  white,  yellow  and  red,  and  sometimes  blue  grains;  3, 
Maiz  Blanco,  which  furnishes  a  lino,  sweet  flour;  4,  Maiz  Ama- 
rilio  a.,  grueso,  the  most  cultivated,  with  two  to  three  spikes  of  300 
to  GOO  grains,  b.,  bequeno,  smaller  but  heavier;  5,  Maiz  Cuai'en- 
tano,  or  Olote  Colorado,  which  ripens  very  soon  and  grows  in  the 
coldest  districts;  (>,  Maiz  Tardio,  or  de  Riego,  the  most  productive 
variety  around  the  city  of  Mexico  on  moist  land.  The  popular 
name  of  the  maize  amongst  the  Mexican  Indians  is  Tlaolli. 

The  Xorth  American  Indians  cultivated  the  corn  before  the 
colonization  of  the  states.  By  colonists  it  was  first  planted  in 
Virginia,  1()08  ;  in  Massachusetts,  1621. 

One  variety,  the  early  Mandan  corn,  (Zea  Mays,  b.,  Prac* 
cox,  with  a  very  short  culm,  spatlies  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
cnlm,  seeds  mostly  in  eight  rows,  Nutt.,  Gen.  II,,  203,)  is  success- 
fully cultivated  by  the  natives  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  as  high  up 
as  its  sources,  ripening  in  a  climate  where  no  other  variety  could 
exist. 

TPwITICUM  VULGARE,  L.    Wheat. 

"Wheat  is,  next  to  Indian  corn,  the  most  important  grain  crop 
in  the  state  of  Illinois.     Out  of  about  twenty  cultivated  species 
of  the  genus  Triticum,  generally  one  is  cultivated  in  this  country, 
Triticum  Vulgare,  L.,  with  two  varieties — the  summer  wheat  and 
the  winter  wheat.     Both  varieties  were  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans.    Wheat  was  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Hebrews.     It  was  one  of  the  five  bread  fruits  introduced  into 
China,  2822  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Emperor  Chin- 
nong,  and  (at  least  the  summer  wheat)  has  a  Sanscrit  nam©*     I^* 
deed,  as  far  back  as  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  wo 
jneet  this  nourishment  of  man,  whose  probable  home  is   ^^  ^^ 
sonsrlit  between  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia  and  the  Mediter- 
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Sea)  tlift  wlioat  ^OTTs  spontaneously.  In  another  passage  lie  cays 
tlie  same  of  the  northern  part  of  India,  (in  Miniiciini  ri'^ione.) 

Si3vcral  ni  »dern  travelers  assert  that  they  have  found  tlie  wheat 
in  a  wild  state  in  Western  Asia.  Olivier,  traveling  on  the  riglit 
Lank  of  the  Euplii'ates,  iu  a  country  unlit  for  eulrivatioii,  says; 
*'  We  found  in  a  ravine  the  wheat,  the  barley  and  the  spelt,  which 
we  had  seen  already  in  Mesopotanua."  Balansa  found  the  wheat 
on  the  M(»unt  Sipylos,  in  Asia  [Minor,  east  of  Smyrna,  in  u  loca- 
tion where  it  certainly  grows  6pr)ntaii(*oUb]y. 

The  great  variety  of  names  in  use  for  the  wheat,  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  Europe  and  A^ia,  indicate  an  exten- 
sive primitive,  home  of  this  plant ;  and,  althou;^h  neither  in  Pales- 
tine nor  in  Xorthern  India  has  it  been  ftnind  in  a  wild  state,  it  ia 
very  probable  that  its  primitive  habitation  occupied  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  At  pre- 
sent the  culture  of  wheat  is  6i)read  over  Middle  and  Southern 
Europe,  Western  Asia  and  North  Africa,  China  and  North  Amer- 
ica to  50  d  eg.  north  hititude.  In  the  siuithern  lieniisphere  it  is 
cultivated  in  Chili  and  the  La  Phita  states— Capiand  and  N.  S. 
Wales,  in  Australia-  More  extensive  details  are  to  be  found  iu 
Agricultural  JReport  of  Cmnm.  of  Patent  Office,  184^3,  page  o8S. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  into  the  western  hemispliere  dates 
Lack  to  the  first  establishment  of  European  seiilemjnts  in  Illinois 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  centiuy.  Wo  a  Id  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  controversy  amongst  the  Frer.ch  botanists,  which 
arose  in  the  last  years,  about  the  origin  of  wheat. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  patents,  1^53^  mentions  the 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Esprit  Fabre,  at  Agole,  in  France,  who 
asserts,  that  certain  kinds,  if  nut  all,  of  our  culti\ated  wheals  ire 
nothing  more  than  pe<-nliar  forms  of  iEgilnp^  Ovata,  L.,  or  of 
^^iloi)s  Triaristata,  Willd.  Fr«ni  the  ^gilops  Ovata  he  has 
succeeded  ia  pniducing  a  true  wheat:  which,  from  careful  culti- 
vati<m  iu  the  open  tield  for  four  consecutive  years,  has  retail. ed 
its  form  an<l  yields  harvest  like  tln^e  of  other  wheat.  (Uc>  ^^i- 
]ops  du  midi  de  la  France  ©t  do  leur  transformation  par  E.  Fabre, 
jSIontpellier,  18.'>3.) 

Mr.  Godron,  1854,  published,  in  Ann.  de  Sc.  IV.,  1,  215,  a 
memoir,  ''De  la  Fecondation,  Naturelle  et  Artilicielle,  dee  ^gi- 
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cnm  f»)rm  only  one  gonus ;  and  3,  that  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Fii!)re  hy  no  means  pnive  neither  that  the  cultivated  wheat  is  de- 
rived ir«»in  /Egilops  (Jvata,  nor  tliat  one  species  can  be  traiis- 
Ibrnied  into  jamtlicr  8|Kcit'8,  jiE^iilcis  Tiiticuide?^,  liig.,  leing 
nothing  else  than  an  hvbrid,  gradually  returning  to  the  original 
form  of  one  of  its  parents. 

In  1855  Mr.  Jordan  puhlishcd  his  researches  into  this  matter, 
in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  IV.,  4,  2*J5.  (  Menioire  snr  l'^.;ilops  Triticoides, 
etc  )  Ilo.  demonsti-ates  that  -digilops  Triticoides,  lieg  ,  the  ))laiit 
of  Mr.  Godron,  is  nothiniic  else  than  a  sterile  delbrmitv  of  ^«ri- 
lops  Ovata,  L.;  and  the  pretended  transition  form  of  Mr.  Fabre  is 
a  prt)per  species,  introduced,  as  so  many  other  plants  around 
Mi)urpellier,  from  the  orient,  viz  :  .^Egilops  Sptdtjeformin,  Jordan. 

Mr.  Goilron  again  defends  his  experiences  in  an  article  pub- 
li.-^hed  in  Ann.  d.  Sc.  IV.,  5,  71.  lie  makes  the  following  state- 
ments : 

J(»rdan  simply  denied  the  observation  of  Fabre  and  Dnnal ; 
but  he.  (Godron,)  himself,  had  submitted  the  same  to  furtbor  ex- 
amination, which,  not  being  founded  on  hyjH»tbesis,  residted  in 
the  following  certain  facts:  From  grains  out  of  the  same  spike 
of -^.^ilops  Ovata  have  been  produced  two  dilferent  ^gilops,  t<>- 
wit:  ^/d.  Ovata  and  uEg,  Triticoides.  The  spikes  of  ^gilops 
Ovata,  which  have  been  fecundified  with  the  pollen  of  'Jriticuni 
vulirare  barbatutn,  produced  ^^gilops  Triticoides,  with  long  awns, 
such  as  Reqnien  oli-ciAcd.  A^ih  ]  s  Ovjita  1c  ci  i.dit.id  l  y  Tiiti- 
cum  vulgare  muticum  produced  an  JE^g.  Triiicoi<les  with  very 
short  awns.  The  latter  form,  of  which  Jtirdati  makes  no  mention, 
grows  in  a  wild  state  near  Montpellier. 

As  to  the  sterility  of  ^g.  Triticoides,  Godnm  denies  the  same, 
having  some  instances  of  the  cimtrary.  But  even  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  it  would  bo  no  argument — nmny  true  species  of 
grasses  being  propagat<^l  only  by  shoots. 

When  Jordan  esfabli>hes  a  new  genus,  Spelta,  out  of  the  geiuis 
Tririciini,  Godron  sjtys  :  ^•JE:^ih>ps  and  Triticum  form  reuWy  ouc 
genus,  wliich  has  been  HC|>ar;ited  artiticially.'' 
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"We  liave  given  a  brief  account  of  the  above  mentioned  pnbli- 
cations,  but  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  adopt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  those  diflferent  opinions. 

Fabre  and  Diinal  adliere  to  Lamark'a  theory  of  transmutation 
of  species ;  but  we  know  that  wheat,  at  least,  in  In'storical  time, 
has  not  been  subject  to  any  change,  as  it  is  a  fact  that  grains  out 
of  the  Egyptian  sarcophagus  produced  exactly  the  same  form  of 
wheat  as  our  cultivated  one.  Godron  lights  in  the  file  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  hybridity.  We  believe  that,  in  an  artificial  way,  hy- 
bridity  is  possible  between  species  of  grasses ;  but  against  their 
spontaneous  hybridation  is  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  her- 
maphrodite grass  flowers  proceeds  in  the  bud,  w^hen  the  glumes 
are  closed  together. 

Jordan  belongs  to  the  most  pertinacious  advocates  of  the  sta- 
bility of  species,  and  to  those  botanists  who  are  fond  of  separa- 
ting genera  and  multiplying  species.  Godron  very  properly 
blames  him  that,  altlnuigh  in  analytical  investigations  giving 
a  great  weight  to  small  difierences  in  regard  to  size  or  distinct- 
ness of  teeth,  awns,  nerves,  etc.,  he  pays  not  enough  attention  to 
the  experiments  of  others,  and,  disregtu'ding  the  facts,  as  stated 
by  them,  rather  adheres  to  his  speculative  theories. 

This  matter  is  interesting  enough  to  cause  further  investigation. 

SECALE  CEREALE,  L.    Ete. 

Different  opinions  have  been,  entertained  about  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  rye,  but  indeed  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a  wild  state. 
Linnaeus,  and  afterwards  Persoon  and  Nuttall,  both  copying  the 
former,  call  the  Isle  of  Greta  the  homo  of  the  rye  ;  Kunth,  and  af- 
ter him  Studel,  the  region  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  C  Koch,  pre- 
tended to  have  found  Secale  cereale  in  a  wild  state  in  West  Arme- 
nia; but  Ledebour,  who  has  seen  the  plant  collected  by  C.  Koch, 
identified  the  same  with  Secale  anatolicum,  Boiss,  a  new  species, 
Boread  over  Asia  Minor  from  Bithvnia  to  Armenia.     There  are 
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tlie  Celtic  Segal,  from  which  is  derived  the  French  word  Seigle. 
The  Spanish  name  centeno  (meaning  centesimal)  is  no  original 
name.  The  Germanic  nations  as  well  as  the  Slavonian  use  proper 
names,  Roggen,  Rye,  Zyto,  an  indication  of  the  very  ancient  cul- 
ture of  this  bread  crop  amongst  those  northern  nations,  between 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A.  De  Candolle  (Geogr.  Botan.  1, 938)  takes  into  consideration 
a  fii'jt,  which  points  at  the  eastern  part  of  this  tract  of  land  as  the 
native  country  of  the  rye.  In  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc., 
the  rye  grows  spontaneously,  sometimes  on  land  on  which  it  was 
cultivated  the  preceding  year;  but  not  beyond  the  hniits  of  that 
culLivatcd  land.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Transylvania,  the  rye  is  found  on  road- 
sides, and  even  in  prairies.  De  Candolle  arrives  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  culture  of  rye  has  been  established  all  over  those  lo- 
calities, where  the  plant  is  found  in  a  wild  state.  And  indeed 
this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  They  are  cultivated  in  their  original  home.  They 
occupy  the  whole  territory  in  a  cultivated  state,  wherever  natural 
conditions  produced  th^m  in  a  wild  state  ;  or  the  climate  and  the 
quality  of  ground  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  they  do  not 
grow  any  more,  neither  wild  nor  cultivated,  in  their  original  home. ' 

IIORDEUM  VULGAEE,  L.    Eauley. 

The  barley  is  called  in  the  French  language,  orge  ;  in  the  Ger- 
man, Gerste ;  in  the  Spanish,  Cebada. 

There  are  seven  cultivated  species  of  barley,  of  whirti  two  are 
found  in  Abyssinia  (Ilordeum  deficiens,  Steud,  and  Hordeiim  raa- 
crolepis  A.  Braun,)  one  in  East  India  (II.  Himalayenee  Hitter,") 
and  four  in  Europe,  (D.  Zeocriton,  L.,  H.  Ilexastichon,  L,  tliesix 
rowed  barley.  Bigs,  H.  Distichum,  L.,  the  two  row^ed  barley,  anu. 
H.  vulgare,  L.,  the  four  rowed  barley,  which  is  the  most  cultiva^ 
ted  in  this  conntfy.) 

We  follow  A.  De  Candolle  in  search  of  the  original  home  of  tho 
common  barley.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  most  ancient  times,  in. 
Egypt  and  Syria,  not  in  China.     In  India  the  li^iJ'e^^^^  species 
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Pn?snp:ep  in  Denteronomy  and  Diofloms  of  Sirily,  call  PalcE- 
tine  the  lii»nie  nt  l>arli\y  and  wlieat.  M<»ses  i»f  Clmrene  indicates 
tlie  bank  of  the  Knr,  in  Georgia,  south  «>f  the  Caucasus,  Bc-roso, 
Ualnlonia,  Mareo  Polo,  the  province  of  Balaschiana  in  Noith  In- 
dia; The(»phrastus  and  Pliny,  India;  Pansaiuas,  Phrygia,  in  A.^ia 
j\Iinor,  as  the  home  of  barley.  But  these  auiiiors  did  nut  suffi- 
ciently di6tin<ruish  the  cultivated  and  the  spontaneous  plant — at 
all  events  the  species,  whicli  they  mean,  is  uncertain. 

Olivier,  a  traveler  in  the  Orient  from  17J^2-1)8,  pretended  to 
have  found  the  barley,  several  times,  in  a  wild  state  in  ]yies«»po- 
tamia.  O.  A.  Meyer,  in  his  catalogue  of  plants  the  Caucasus,  af- 
firms that  of  Ilordenm  distithon,  L.,  pr<»\\s  spontaneously  on  tlic 
lirairies  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Lenkoran  and   Baker, 

C.  Koch,  on  the  Kur,  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  found  the 
connnon  barley  only,  cultivated,  but  he  found  a  new  sj»ecies,  11. 
spontaneum,  in  Shirwan,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  Type  of  Ilord. 
zeocriton,  L.,  and  which  Ledebour,  having  examined  the  spe- 
cimen, reduced  to  a  variety  of  Ilordenm  distichnm,  found  by 
Kotschy,  in  Southern  Persia.  Willde.now  says  that  llonleum,  vul- 
gare  grows  wild  in  Sicily,  and  near  Sanuira,  in  Russia;  Ilordeuni 
disticlnui  near  the  river  Samara,  in  Tataria.  The  latter  is  in  tho 
neighl)orhoi»d  of  the  region  where  C.  A.  Meyer  found  Ilordenm 
distichon.  But  the  former  indication  is  \i.'ry  doubtful,  as  Gas- 
sone,  the  best  autborit}*  in  this  case,  names  no  sj)ccics  of  cultiva- 
ted barley  as  spontaneous  in  his  Synopsis  Florce  Siculce. 

The  above  statements  and  the  great  variety  of  names  wilh  dif- 
ferent roots,  in  the  Eunipean  languages,  show  that  the  primitive 
home  spreads  over  a  very  large  tract  of  land  in  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone  of  the  Old  World. 

The  culture  of  barley  has,  of  all  bread  crops,  tlie  most  northern 
extension.  It  reaches  in  Eur(»j»ethe  22d  i\v<^.  north  latitude;  iu 
America  not  far  beyond  the  50  deg.  north  latitude..  It  grows  ami 
rij)ens  on  the  Himalaya,  at  an  elevation  of  li^OOOfeet,  and  higher 
yet  on  the  Cordilleras  of  South  America.  It  was  introduced  into 
Korili  America  1(JU2. 

AVEXA  SATIYA,  L.     Oats.         ^  . 
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nearly  the  Russian  and  Boliemian  oves,  and  the  Polish  oviee, 
and  this  again  the  English  oats. 

In  North  England  it  is  called  hauer.  The  Tatars  say  sulu,  the 
Hungarians,  zab,  the  Illyrian  nations,  ovas,  zob,  silj,  pir,  jahri. 
Galenus  (De  alinientoruni  lacultatibus,)  s^'S,  that  oats  were  abun- 
dant in  Asia  Minor. 

This,  and  the  fact  that,  like  the  rye,  oats  grow  spontaneously  on 
fields  and  roadsides  in  the  eastern  part  of  temperate  Europe,  in- 
dicates where  we  have  to  search  for  the  original  home  of  tliis 
plant.  Linnaeus,  Persoon  and  other  botanists,  relying  upon  the 
statement  of  the  navigator,  Anson,  regard  the  island  Juan  Fer- 
nandez as  the  original  home  of  oats;  but  in  Steudel's  Plantae  Glu- 
macese,  we  find  amongst  known  species  of  the  genus  Avena,  not 
one  which  grows  wild  in  the  said  island  ;  and  from  Chili,  the  next 
country,  only  three,  and  those  three  Chilian  species.  Avena  arig- 
uensis,  Steud.,  A.  Prcslii,  Kunth,  and  A.  Soabrivalvis,  Trin.,  have 
1-3  nerved  glumes — the  cultivated  oats  5-9  nerved  glumes.  The 
fact  that  all  the  wild  growing  species,  which  are  united  in  one  char- 
acteristic section  of  the  genus  with  the  cultivated  species,  are  found 
only  in  the  Old  World,  is  a  suftlcient  objection  to  the  above  men- 
tioned opinion,  and  gives  to  the  oats  an  incontestible  eastern  origin. 

In  California  a  sort  of  oats  is  said  to  grow  wild.  We  got  the 
seeds  of  these  oats  with  hygroscopic  awns  and  rufescent  hairiness, 
from  a  farmer,  sent  to  him  from  California,  under  the  name  Cali- 
fornia oats. 

After  examination,  we  take  it  to  be  Avena  fatua,  L.,  or  a  variety 
of  it — perhaps  A.  hirtula,  Lag.,  which  groWB  wild  in  the  western 
Mediterranean  region,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Califor- 
nia, with  other  grains,  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Mexican  6i)ecie8, 
A.trichopodia,  Prcsl,  has  the  glumes  shorter,  and  only  1-3  nerved. 
In  North  America,  oats  were  introduced  in  1608. 

PANICUM  MILIACEUM,  L.— Millet. 

We  do  not  know  that  millet  is  cultivated  in  this  state.    There- 
fore, only  a  few  words.     Several  cultivated  epeci%it9|jjpanicum^ 
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Mr.  Lapliara,  in  Wise.  Agr.  Transactions  III,  calls  the  millet  a 
native  of  Turkey — upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know. 

FAGOPYRUM  ESCULE:N^TUM.    Moench.— Buckwheat. 

The  buckwheat  was  unknown  to  the  Komans  and  Greeks.  It 
is  first  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  the  "  Odenwald" — the  moun- 
tains between  Maine  and  Neckar,  in  Germany — under  the  name 
of  heydenkorn,  by  Tragus,  1552.  Ciesalpin,  in  1583,  describes 
it  as  cultivated  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Formentone,  or  Sar- 
esinum.  The  name  Fagopyrum  was  established  by  the  botanists, 
because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  grain  to  the  beechnut.  The 
French  name,  ble'  Sarrasin,  has  been  intei*preted  in  diiferent 
ways,  Keynier  derives  it  from  the  Celtic  words  "hadrasin" 
(red  wheat ;)  but  this  term  does  not  exist  in  the  Bretonic  diction- 
aries. It  is  more  probable  that  the  name  Sarrasin  is  derived  from 
the  dark  color  of  the  grain,  which  color  is  a  popular  atti'ibute  of 
the  Moors  and  Saracens ;  or  the  buckwheat  has  been  thought  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Saracens,  from  Asia,  into  Nortliern  Alrica, 
and  thence  into  Spain  and  Southern  Europe.  Bosc,  in  th9  Dic- 
tionnaire  d'  Agriculture,  says  so;  but  without  any  proof. . 

Neither  Ebn  Baithar,  an  Arab  physician  in  Sevilla,  in  the  xiii 
century,  in  his  writings,  speaks  of  the  same;  nor  Desfontaines,  in 
Flora  Atlantica,  nor  Munby,  in  Flore  d'  Alger,  nor  Boissier,  in 
his  Voyage  en  Espagne. 

Eeynier  remarks,  in  his  Economic  des  Celtes,  that  the  culture 
of  buckwheat  does  not  exist  in  Africa  and  Spain,  and  that  it  ex- 
ists in  France,  just  in  those  provinces  into  which  the  Arabs  did 
not  penetrate. 

In  India  the  ])lant  is  now  cultivated ;  but  certainly  not  in  an- 
cient times,  as  the  plant  has  no  Sanscrit  name. 

Link  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  buckwheat  came  to  Europe 
from  the  east,  which*  is  .confirmed  by  the  popular  names  in  the 
Kussian  empire.     The  Polish  name,  tatarka,  and  the  Esthonian, 
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METEOROLOGY  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

LETTER  FROM  LIEUT.  MAURY  TO  DR.  KENNICOTT. 

Unitersity  OF  Virginia,  ISih  Sept,,  1855. 

My  Dear  Sir — I  have  tab^n  the  libeity  of  inclosing  the  copy 
of  a  piece  from  the  American  Farmer,  that  I  might  go  further, 
and  solicit  your  co-operation  in  giving  efiect  to  the  plan  of  which 
it  treats. 

The  outlines  are  general,  but  sufficient,  it  is  hoped,  to  enable 
you  to  comprehend  the  main  features  of  the  plan.  Should  it  strike 
you  favorably,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  give  it  a  helping 
hand,  by  bringing  it  before  the  proper  society  or  societies  in  your 
state,  for  consideration. 

As  suggestive  of  the  action  of  the  society,  and  also,  as  indica- 
tive of  the  means  by  which  the  plan  may  be  forwarded,  be  pleased 
to  see  the  accompanying  rough  draft  of  a  resolution. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  waste  words  in  argumentation  on  one 
hand,  or  in  apologies  on  the  other,  upon  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent. All  that  I  have  to  add  is  simply  to  submit  the  proposition 
to  you  that  I  have  made  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  ask  such  help  in  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  issue  as,  in 
your  judgment,  may  seem  good. 

With  great  respect  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Tours,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAUKT. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Kennicott, 

Chicago^  Illinois. 
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METEOROLOGY  FOR  THE  FARMERS. 

By  LiECT    Maury,  U.  S.  N. 

Observatory,  Washington,  June  18,  '55. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  •American  Farmer: 

(tkntlemen — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  favor  of  tlio 
9tli  inst.  You  are  right ;  I  did  not  intend  to  confine  tlie  appeal 
to  tlie  farmers  of  any  "pent  up  XJtica."  I  intended  to  make  it  as 
broad  as  the  land. 

You  ask  for  the  plan  of  co-operation.  It  is  very  simple  and 
calls  on  the  farmers  for  little  more  than  good  will. 

I  first  want  authority  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  and  to 
confer  with  other  meteorologists  and  men  of  science,  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  meteor- 
ological observations  for  the  land,  as  we  have  done  for  the  sea. 

If  anj"  officer  of  the  government  were  authorized  to  say  to  the 
formers,  as  I  have  to  the  sailors,  here  is  the  form  of  a  meteorolo- 
gical journal ;  it  shows  you  the  observations  that  are  wanted,  the 
hours  at  M'hicli  they  are  to  be  made;  tells  what  instruments  are 
required,  and  how  they  are  to  be  used ;  take  it,  furnish  the  gov- 
ernment with  the  obseiwations,  and  in  return  the  government  will 
discuss  them,  and  give  you  a  copy  of  the  results,  when  published 
— he  would  have  at  once,  and  without  cost,  a  volunteer  corps  of 
observers  that  would  furnish  him  with  all  the  data  recpiisite  for  a 
complete  study  of  both  agricultural  and  sanitary  meteorology. 

Such  an  offer  to  the  sailors  has  enlisted  a  corps  of  observers  for 
the  sea,  by  whose  co-operation  results  the  most  important  and  val- 
uable, and  as  unexpected  as  valuable,  have  been  obtained. 

Could  not  at  lonsf  rmo  ^urmiar    }>p  f^mii^l   rxr\  flio  Qv/^rnrrA  i(^V  e^xrck. 
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farmers,  wo  shall  have  the  whole  jsurface  of  our  planet  covered 
with  meteorological  observers,  acting  in  concert,  and  eliciting 
from  nature,  under  all  varieties  of  climate  and  circumstance,  an- 
swers to  the  same  questions,  and  that,  too,  at  no  other  expense 
than  what  each  government  should  choose  to  incur  for  the  discus- 
sion and  publication  of  the  observations  that  ai*e  made  by  its  own 
citizens  or  subjects. 

What  is  wanted  in  a  system  of  observations  like  this,  is  uni- 
formity. Hence,  co-operation — an  agreement  to  observe  the  samo 
things  at  the  same  times — is  essential  to  anything  like  success. 
We  want  not  only  corresponding  observations  as  to  the  time,  but 
we  want  them  made  with  instruments  that  are  alike,  or  that  can 
be  compared ;  and  then  we  may  expect  to  find  out  something 
certain  and  valuable  concerning  the  movements  of  this  grand  and 
beautiful  machine,  called  the  atmosphere. 

Suppose  a  pretentious  fly  should  place  itself  upon  a  steam  en- 
gine, and,  from  its  own  little  narrow  contracted  field  of  observa- 
tion, attempt  to  expound  the  structure  of  the  entire  machine.  If 
it  had  the  intelligence  both  to  observe  and  to  reason,  it  would  not 
find  itself  more  bewildered  thanxmy  one  does' and  must  who,  from 
an  isolated  series  of  meteorological  observations,  attempts  to  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  the  atmosphere  and  regulate  climates. 

If  you  ask  me  to  state,  beforehand,  what  particulai'  discoveries 
or  special  results  of  value  I  expect  to  make,  I  aiiswer,  if  I  could 
tell,  I  would  not  ask  your  assistance  to  make  them.  The  fields 
meteorological  are  lai-ge — there  are  many  of  tliem — and  all  that  I 
do  know  about  them  is,  that  there  is  in  them  mighty  harvests  of 
many  sorts. 

Some  yeai*s  ago  I  commenced  such  a  system  for  the  sea,  as  I  am 
now  advocating — and  as  I  now  both  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
— for  the  land.  After  we  had  been  at  work  a  little  while,  and 
beirun  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of  useful  results,  bv  discoveriuir  new 
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by  congress — for  the  eecretnry  was  authorized  to  let  me  have  these 
three  8m«all  vessels  only  in  case  they  should  cost  nothing — there  is 
a  promise  of  a  submanne  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic.  We  are 
told  by  the  public  prints,  that  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose,  the  money  raised,  contracts  made,  and  the  cable  that  is 
to  hold  the  wires  and  span  the  ocean  commenced  to  be  made.  I 
liave  a  piece  of  it  now  on  the  table  before  me. 

One  of  the  results  of  getting  the  wires  across,  will  be  to  place  the 
farmers,  with  their  provision  markets  and  produce,  exactly  half  the 
distance  in  time — and  time  now  seems  to  be  the  only  true  measure 
of  distance — from  Europe  that  they  now  are.  Let  us  illustrate 
the  value,  in  one  respect  only,  of  this  telegraph  to  the  farmers.: 
A  demand  sjmngs  up  in  England  for  breadstuff?,  for  instance. 
Tlie  news  must  now  wait  for  the  steamer  to  sail  before  it  is  ready 
to  come ;  and  by  the  time  she  reaches  our  shores,  and  the  produce 
can  be  sent  forward,  the  chief  granaries  of  Europe  have  been  ran- 
sacked, and  the  American  dealer  finds  himself  too  late  in  the 
market. 

But  when  that  telegraphic  plateau,  which  we  have  discovered 
in  the  Atlantic,  shall  be  threaded  with  the  magnetic  cable,  the  in- 
teUigence  will  be  known  in  New  York,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  Liverpool.  Straightway  the  pro- 
duce is  put  in  motion,  and,  instead  of  coming  in  "the  day  after  the 
fair,"  as  is  now  too  often  the  case,  it  will  arrive  with  the  young  of 
the  flood  that  comes  rolling  in  from  the  east  to  meet  the  demand. 
By  this  achievement,  or  by  the  achievements  which  these  investi- 
gations -at  sea  have  already  accomplished  in  the  shortening  of 
voyages  and  saving  of  time,  who  have  been  the  greater  gainers, 
the  fanners  or  the  merchants  ? 

Storms  on  land  have  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  that  is,  they 
commence  at  one  place,  and  frequently,  after  several  days'  travel, 
end  at  some  other ;  at  least,  so  it  is  held.  What  would  it  be 
worth  to  the  farmer,  or  the  merchant,  or  to  any  body,  if  he  could 
know,  with  something  like  certainty,  the  kind  of  weather  he 

Tniornf.  *»YriO/»f  nrxa     ftrrrx    fl»i»oo  r\f  mriro  rlovQ  o1iaq/1  i        T  fl^t»»lr  if  r\r^ 
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weather,  such  as  gales,  rains,  snow  storms  and  the  like  ;  so  tJjnt 
by  knowing  in  what  paii;  of  the  country  a  storm  had  ai  isoii,  v/o 
should — ^learning  through  the  telegraph  the  direction  it  iniirlit 
take — ^be  enabled  to  cailculate  its  rate  of  travel,  and  to  predict, 
within  a  few  hours,  the  time  it  would  arrive  at  diiferent  phices  cjii 
its  line  of  march;  and,  knowing  these,  the  telegraphic  uireiiov, 
which  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country  lias  established  here, 
'  would,  without  more  ado  or  further  cost,  make  the  announceiiu  :it 
the  next  morning  in  all  the  papers  of  the  land.  I  allude  tv  ilils 
as  an  exemplification,  only,  of  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  lAan. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  we  should  be  able  to  telegraph  in  udvanc^j 
of  every  shower  of  rain;  but,  without  doubt,  the  march  of  tlio 
rains  that  are  general  can  be  determined  in  time  to  give  the  j  ctv 
pie  in  some  portions  of  the  country,  at  least,  warning  of  their  ;a>- 
proach. 

Such  an  office  as  will  be  required  here  in  Washington  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  this  plan  is  already  in  existence.  It  was  estal)- 
lished  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  he  was  secretary  of  Avar,  and  it  is 
under  the  control  of  tlie  surgeon  general  of  the  anny.  There  the 
meteorological  observations  tliat  are  made  at  our  military  posts 
are  discussed  and  published  ;  and  one  of -the  most  valuable  and 
interesting  reports  concerning  the  meteorology  and  climates  of 
our  country  that  has  ever  appeared  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion there.  Or  such  an  office  might  be  made  a  branch  of  tht^ 
^'agricultural  division  of  the  patent  office."  In  either  case,  the 
nucleus  for  it  is  already  in  existence,  and  the  only  expense  neces- 
sary would  be  on  account  of  the  addition  to  tlie  force  of  the  otlieo 
that  would  be  required  to  discuss  the  observations  atler  they  ais> 
made. 

Hence,  you  will  perceive  that  what  I  want  is,  that  the  farmers 
and  printers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  weather,  should 
not  only  give  me  their  good  will,  but  that  they  should  use  tholr 
influence  in  helping  to  bring  about  such  a  system  of  meteorolo;ri- 
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^^ill  yon  not  bring  the  subject,  in  some  tangible  shape,  before 
\]\Q  ni;Ticultnral  societies  of  the  country?  A  simple  memorial 
fn^m  tliem  to  congress  would  not  fail  to  procure  all  the  legislative 
ai  I  necessary. 

Some  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Europe  are  ready  to  join 
lis  in  such  a  plan ;  and  with  authority  to  confer  with  them  oji- 
clalhj  as  to  details,  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  governments 
of  the  world  would  undertake,  each  for  itself,  and  within  its  own 
tiiiitDries,  a  corresponding  series  of  observations,  so  that  we 
pliould  tlien  be  able  to  study  the  movements  of  this  great  atmos- 
l»]iciical  machinery  of  our  planet,  as  a  whole,  and  not,  as  hither- 
to, in  isolated,  detached  parts. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  MAURY,  Li.  V.  S.  A! 

X.  E. — Series  of  observations,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  been 
undertaken  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  objects  more 
or  less  general  and  useful.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
tlinso  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
li(  nrv,  the  immediate  object  of  which  is  an  investigation  of  the 
law  of  storms.  Several  of  the  states  and  many  individuals  are 
cooperating  with  him  ;  also,  those  of  Louisiana,  by  Dr.  Barton, 
concerning  sanitary  laws,  and  those  of  Prof.  Espy,  and  others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  plan  now  proposed  is  not 
calculated  to  interfere  with  any  of  these ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
furtherance  of  them  all,  and  differs  from  them  only  in  being  uni- 
versal, and  in  establishing  co-operation  imd  concert  between  the 
observers  at  sea  and  those  on  land. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PLAKTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLIAOIS. 


Bt  I.  A.  Laphau,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

During  Several  journeys  tlu'ough  the  state  of  Illinois,  at  vari- 
ous times,  since  the  year  1836,  I  liave  eai-efuUy  noted  her  botani- 
cal productions,  and  hence  .am  able  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the 
species  growing  within  her  boundaries.  But  the  following  enu- 
meration embraces  many  species  which  I  have  admitted  on  the 
authority  of  others. 

As  early  as  1794,  Andre  Michaux,  a  distinguished  botanist  of 
France,  visited  Illinois  in  search  of  plants,  which  were  to  be  sent 
home  to  enrich  the  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  of  his  own 
beautiful  country.  In  1803  was  published,  in  Paris,  bis  "Flora 
Boreali-Americana,"  the  first  general  work  on  the  botany  of  North 
America,  in  which  a  number  of  plants  are  set  down  as  having 
been  found  "in  regione  lUivoensis^^^ or  "  in  vasiissimus prcUen^ 
sibus  IlUnoensibusy 

In  1826  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck  published  his  contributions  towards 
the  botany  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  the  10th  and  11th  volumes 
(1st  series)  of  Silliman^s  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. 
But  most  of  the  localities  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beck  are  in  Missouri. 
In' the  same  work,  volume  46,  for  1843,  w^e  find  a  catalogue  of  a 
collection  of  plants  made  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  by  Charles  A. 
Geyer,  w^ith  critical  remarks,  &c.,  by  George  Engelmann,  M.  D., 
of  St.  Louis.  In  this  paper  several  new  species  are  described, 
and  quite  a  number  added  to  the  flora  of  the  state. 
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much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  pecuhar  vegetation  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  state.  I  cannot  resist  tlie  temptation  to  copy  a  few 
of  his  very  graphic  descriptions  : 

"In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  snrface  of  Illinois  may 
be  very  appropriately,  as  it  is  natnrally,  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts. First — the  heavily  timbered  tracts  which,  for  the  most  part, 
occupy  the  southeni  portion  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river,  and  which,  extending  into  the  middle  and  northern  portions, 
are  found  in  detached  bodies,  surrounded  by  prairies,  and  in  these 
situations  are  called  'groves.'  These  groves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  contiguous  to  and  often  bounded  by  water  courses,  which 
have  preserved  them  from  the  action  of  fire.  Secondly — the 
open  prairies  of  from  one  to  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  entirely 
destitute  of  trees,  and  indeed  of  all  other  woody  plants,  except 
along  the  margin  of  water  courses  which  occasionally  pervade 
them.  Thirdly— the  'barren^,'  or  tracts  somewhat  intermediate 
between  the  two  former,  being  sparsely  covered  with  oak  trees  of 
several  difterent  kinds,  and  of  contiderable  size,  with  a  dense  un- 
dergrowth of  various  shrubs  and  annual  plants.  The  third  region 
bears  a  close  relationship,  both  in  appearance  and  productions,  to 
the  districts  in  Kentucky,  which  are  called  'barrens' — tracts  of 
country  which  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  from  more  open 
prairies  to  densely  timbered  forests.  The  vegetation  of  these 
three  districts  is,  of  course,  essentially  different ;  but  apart  from 
the  presence  or  absence  of  trees,  which  constitute  the  grand 
feature  of  distinction,  the  annual  and  suffruticose  plants  are  wide- 
ly different,  and  indeed  in  many  respects  entirely  dissimilar. 
Even  the  productions  of  the  open  prairies  vary  greatly  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  prairie  may  bo  high,  rolling,  rich  and  dry,  or  low,  flat, 
wet  and  clayey. 

"On  fairly  entering  the  prairie  region,  and  reaching  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  immense  natural  meadows,  the  view  presented  to 
the  eye  of  a  novice  in  such  scenery  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
sort.  But  beautiful,  imposing,  and  even  grand,  as  is  this  specta- 
cle, I  must  own  that,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  I  was  disap- 
pointed.     The  flora  of  the  prairies — the  themg.g.^f  ^%<^v,g^gjy|[^ 
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Bpecies  occiirinp  anywhere.  Time,  from  some  elevated  p<  pitirm 
in  a  large  prairie,  the  eve  takes  in,  at  a  glance,  tbonsan<ls  it'  r.crc  s 
literally  empurpled  with  the  flowering  spikes  of  several  6i>ecies  of 
lialris ;  in  other  situations,  where  a  depressed  or  flattened  sur- 
face and  chiyey  soil  favor  the  continuance  of  moisture,  a  few  ppo- 
cies  of  yellow-ilowered  coreopsis  occur  in  such  profuse  abuiulaiice 
as  to  tinge  the  entire  surface  with  a  golden  burnish.  Thi:.  [  ccu- 
liarity  of  an  aggregation  of  individuals  of  one  or  more  s|  ecies 
to  something  like  an  exclusive  monojxJy  of  certain  locallliis,  o^j- 
tains  even  in  regard  to  those  plants  which  are  the  rarest  and  least 
frequently  met  with;  for  whenever  one  specimen  was  louiiil.  tLcro 
generally  occurred  many  more  in  the  same  inmiediate  nciuli-"  r- 
hood." 

After  enumerating  the  principal  species  of  Gramincie,  Dr. 
Short  adds :  "  All  these  grasses,  in  their  young  and  tender  spates, 
are  eagerly  devoured  by  cattle.  As  they  become  harder  ai ><1  less 
succulent  by  age  the  coiu-ser  are  rejected,  and  the  more  teiuler  are 
sought  for.  Among  these,  I  believe^  the  viifa  is  a  gerieral  fa- 
vorite, both  for  grazing  and  iov  hay.  All  of  them,  however,  are 
cut  promiscuously  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  occur,  as  fre- 
quenrf}'  they  do,  in  large  natural  meadows,  occupying  the  gr.  und 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  ve":etables,  thev  vield  a 
productive  return  to  the  labor  of  the  mower;  and  when  well 
cured  make  excellent  hay.  Our  horses,  which  had  never  before 
been  accustomed  to  any  other  than  the  cultivated  grasses,  ate  this 
natural  hay  with  great  avidity.  The  quality  of  these  griis^es, 
botlj  for  pasture  and  mowing,  is  much  improved  by  the  bi:iiiing 
of  the  prairies  during  the  winter,  which,  destroying  the  dead  and 
dry  stems,  affords  a  better  and  earlier  bite  in  the  spring,  as  well 
as  a  cleaner  swath  for  the  scythe;  and  by  protecting  certtun  por- 
tions of  the  prairie  from  the  action  of  lire  until  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  vegetation  is  then  so  much  retarded  by  a  late  burn, 
as  the  settlers  call  it,  as  to  afford  good  pasturage  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  season." 

To  Dr.  S.  B.  Moad,  of  Augusta,  Hancock  county,  I  am  indebt- 
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To  Dr.  Gooro;e  Engelmann  I  am,  also,  mucli  indebted  for  a  list 
of  the  ])]iints  found  in  the  soiitliern  part  of  tbe  state,  mostly  op- 
]>o.-I;c  ot.  Luuis.  Ilis  accurate  kn(»wled^i:e  of  the  plants  of  this 
c-nu'.itry  is  well  knowii,  and  will  give  conlidence  to  any  statements 
tluit  ret  upon  his  authority. 

In  Wou.r^  Class  I5ook  of  13otany  a  number  of  species  aro 
creJilei  to  Illinois. 

l';it,  iu  ad  iition  to  all  these  sources  of  infonnatioii,  I  have  had 
fin  oM|>.)i'tu;iIty  to  examine  the  extensive  e<jlluetiuns  uf  plants 
nx.x]  :■  Ijv  Mr.  Itjbort  J^^ennieult,  Mr.  Emiie  Chiufsen,  and  others, 
an  1  ('x!i:'.)ilv'  1  at  the  state  fair  lieM  at  Chieags),  in  1655.  This  col- 
lecii-n,  besi'les  addling  vpuite  a  niiinher  to  the  species  before  known 
as  1;  '!.j:i.;dn;^  to  tlie  state,  vva^  of  material  aid  iu  showing  their 
distriiKition. 

It  wl'l  be  rea^lily  understood,  t]ieref)re,  that  tlu)  folio A'ing  is  a 
]>rv.'Hy  full  li.-t  of  the  plants  gi'owing  naturally  within  the  state  of 
liiiiU'is.  rurlher  researches  v/ill  undoubtedly  reveal  some  now 
tre,  ui'es;  but  compared  with  the  whole,  llieir  number  will  bo 

A  L;laneo  at  the  fxeographical  position  of  Illinois,  M^ith  a  know- 
leti-:^  ^>l'  her  princi[)al  topographical  features,  will  prepare  us  to 
Ioo'k  for  a  rivh  ilora.  Bordering  on  the  great  lakes;  bounded  on 
Jier  vdiole  western  side  by  the  great  Mississippi  river;  with  the 
vail  y  <;f  tlie  Wabash  on  the  east,  and  of  the  Ohio  on  the  south, 
she  is  almo-^t  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  Tlie  southern  ex- 
treme of  tbe  state  lies  in  hititude  o7  deg.,  or  nearly  as  far  soutli  as 
tlie  loVvor  ]>ai't  of  Kentuckj^  and  Virginia,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
on^y  two  hundred  and  seveiity-five  feet  at  low  water,  at  Cairo, 
ab-)ve  the  ocean  level.  Here  are  found  (piite  a  number  ot  plants 
that  vl>  not  extend  into  the  central  and  northern  portions  uf  tho- 
Btate.  These  ai'e  distinguished  in  the  fcdlowing  catalogue  by  the 
letter  S.  The  north  line  of  the  state  is  in  latitude  43  deg.  30 
min.,  and  })artakes  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  character  of 
the  south  part  of  the  adjoining  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  plants 
in  tbe  following  list  f<mnd  here,  aiid  which  do  not  extend  into  the 
central  iind  southern  parts  of  the  state,  are  distinguished  by  the 
letti'r  X. 

Tlie  central  portions  of  the  state  lie  on  a  neaifj^tiiilBitonn  plain, 
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vegetation  is  destroyed.  Tho  time  will  soon  come  when  many  of 
the  species  here  enumerated  will  exist  no  longer  in  Illinois.  Al- 
ready the  nuTnl>er  of  "  introduced"  species  (mostly  vile  weeds)  ia 
very  considerable. 

Mere  catalogues  of  the  plants  growing  in  any  locality  might, 
without  a  little  reflection,  be  supposed  to  possess  but  little  value ; 
a  supposition  which  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  The  intelligent 
farmer  looks  at  once  to  the  native  vegetation  as  a  sure  indicatioa 
of  the  value  of  new  lands.  The  kinds  of  timber  growing  in  a  giv- 
en locality  will  decide  the  qualities  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  farmer  will  be  interested  to  find  how  few  of  the  plants 
he  so  assiduously  cultivates  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  phy- 
sician will  see  which  of  the  plants  having  medicinal  value  may  be 
gathered  in  his  neighborhood  ;  and  may  thus  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  when  no  time  is  allowed  to  send  to  a  distant  apothe- 
cary, be  enabled  to  effect  important  cures.  The  cabinetmaker, 
the  wheelwright  and  all  other  workers  in  wood  will  find  w4iat  ma- 
terials are  at  hand  to  answer  their  purposes.  The  horticulturist 
will  look  over  the  list  with  deep  interest  to  find  what  flowers 
and  shrubs  may  be  obtained  at  home,  and  thus  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  purchasing  and  transporting  from  the  east  (per- 
haps covered  with  noxious  insects,)  the  very  plants  he  could  have 
found  near  his  own  door. 

Such  lists  are  also  useful,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  show- 
ing the  geographical  limits  of  species,  and  their  diffusion,  whether 
general  or  confined  to  limited  districts.  Many  very  useful  as  well 
as  highly  interesting  results  are  obtained  by  comparing  difier* 
ent  catalogues  and  by  the  study  of  the  statistics  of  different 
floras. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  enumeration  that  there  are  over  seventy 
species  in  Illinois  that  attain  tho  height  and  dignity  of  forest  trees, 
including  twelve  or  thirteen  species  of  oak.  The  rich  bottom 
lands  along  the  margins  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Wabash,  afford  specimens  of  the  noblest  and  most  gigantic  trees 
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<len  region,  thronjcli  whicli,  in  reference  to  the  lights  of  science, 
and  the  lubors  of  civilizaliou,  it  may  truly  be  said : 

lie  bent  liis  way  where  twllipcht  rci^'is  su7>limo 
O'er  fore?t.^  mUmU  sineo  ilvj;  birih  of  lime  I"'^ 

Tlie  "  Sylva  Ainericaiui"  of  his  son  remains  fco  this  day  the 
only  standard  work  on  the  Forest  Trees  of  the  United  States. 

*i)r.  C.  W.  Siiort  on  the  rro^roKs  of  Western  Botany,  p.  V. 


LIST  of  the  Xaiural  Orders  of  Illinois  Plants,  with  the  nnnber  of  indi- 
genous and  iuirot/ucp,  /  specie^' ;  and  the  whole  number  of  ap^cie^  native 
of  the  northern  United  States,  (including  Kentucky  and  Virginia)  from 
Dr.  A.  Gray''s  •Manual ^  2d  Edition. 


Illinois  riatltrf. 


Orders. 


Raiiuneii!acea5,. . 
M:»irnoli  leose,  . . . 

Aiioiia(.'<'a3, 

"Meiii.-jY^rMinc'caj  . 
J'Jerbena.uvio... 
NfitunbiiuM'ai,. . . 
</al»onibiUH'a3,. . . 
Nyinphaeca;,  .., 
Pivpaverac»'3e,  . 
FuinAviaeeae, . . . 

<3rucifera3 

<.>apari(lace8D,  . . . 

Violaeea?, 

i^istiieeae, 

l*rtvna<isiaccte,  . , 
HvyiorieaeeaB,  . . 
OarvophyUnoeae, 
I'ortulaeeaceaj,. , 

M  alvaeecB, 

Tiliact  IE, 

IjiniierjB 

Dxaliilaeeae,  . . . . 
<T •M:\iiiatt  £e,  ... 
IJil^aniinaeose,  . 

Kutaceai, 

^naeardiaccse,  . . 

Vitaceae, , 

I^liamTmcers, . . . . 
iJehiMtraeeae,. . . . 
^iapindaeea;,. . . . 
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List — Continued. 


Loa- 


ll:ini:\niol;H'i'aB,. 
IJnii/iUitiMai,. . . 
Araliact'ie, 


OornaecLe 

Caprlfuliaccffi, 
Ku)..ia(H'ie.... 


CoTii])<)riitie,.^. 
Lobeliaocaj,  . 


Caiu[)aiiulact:a3,. 
Kiiraocai, 


A<iniioliacoffi, 

Kbcnacc^a; 

Sapotaceae, 

Plaiuatrinaceac,  . . . . 

PiiujalareaJ, 

L('itt'.!>M]at'oa5, 

Bi.Lfiioina'.'t'JB, 

Oroi»Miiohact»iB,  . . . . 
Sci;  n].\.Iai!uacC2B,  . 
AivuiIki  -caj, 


Lnbiati'C?, 

Bor;i'riiiuc-ea3,. . . . 
Il^didpliyllactaj). 
FolcmoniacetD,  . . 
ConvolvulacciB,. . 

Sol;.nac'oa;, 

Gwifiunace©,. . . . 
Apocinacoae,  . . . . 
Ascl'-piadaccaj,  . . 
OiO.'i'i'a3 


^li-tolofhiacoaj,. 
lvvct-i;;inaccae,. . . 
Pliyt'jlaccaceaj,. . 
Chc.iopo'liacejfi,  . 
Amnrantacean, . . . 
Pol;  p:onaeec0,  . . . 

Laiv.  actffi, 

Raiiv:iiacoa) 

Loranthacoffi,  . .  . 
Raiirurare®, 


Oidcifi. 


Illinois  Plants, 
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List — Continued. 


Ordori. 


I'tntilaocae, 

^.ilicrttu'ic, 

<\)niri.'ra,% 

AnK'cce, 

TvpiwKi'fC 

J  -'iniiacMae, 

^\';ii(l.iCv'fC, 

AlisiUii'joc;,     

Hydroeai-tiiacfa;,  , 

Uiclnilieoae, 

Ajj'.avviliilijceas, 

iritliiceaj, , . 

7lio.^L-ori.icea;, 

t^iuilac^'O?,. ............ 

I,:iiacoiu 

I'.'f'lanUiaceoe, 

JuilClK'Oir!, 

JVniiedt'iiaeoae, 

*\»uimcl\  iijicete, 

l'\f»eriu'cuj, 

Giajuiiieic, 

Total  Phjcnojramniis, 

Kqiiisetaceae, 

I'ilices, 

Total, 
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LIST  of  the  principal  J^atural  Orders,  arranged  according  to  the  number 
of  Indigtnouis  Orders  in 


Illinois. 

Konliern  U.  S. 

Coinpositfo, 

106 
102 

97 
49 
32 

So 

30 
28 
19 

(^uipositffi, 

273 

(Ir.iaiinre. 

C\  pcraceaa, .' 

C ^  peraccffl, 

Gramineaa, > 

213 
102 

Le^uininoseaB,.  ....   

Leguminoses             , . 

91 

}l()>acc;e 

Ro^^ace©  .... 

71 

i^crophnlarinaceae, 

Ericaceffi,. 

62 

Ilanunculace©, 

ScropUulaHnacec^ 

54 

Lahiafeaj, 

Orchidacec, 

51 

UmbilJiTeHB, 

ri :r^                                                       

Rnnunculacea,....  0^.^^^.  .^^y.^^ 

\o§^ 

500 

ering  plants  ;  one  hnndred  and  two  of  Graminea?,  or  tme  grasses; 
ninetj-seven  of  Cyi>eraeeaj,  or  sedge  grasses ;  and  forty-nine  of 
Leguininosca?,  or  plants  of  the  pea  family.  The  whole  number  of 
species — one  thousand  and  fifty-two — is  almost  exactly  half  the 
number  found  to  be  natives  of  the  Northern  United  States  ;  and 
the  same  remark  holds  good  when  we  compare  the  numbers  of 
each  of  the  great  classes  of  plants.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  there 
are,  in  Illinois,  more  true  grasses  than  Cyperacea? ;  while  in  the 
whole  Northern  United  States  the  reverse  is  true,  and  that  the 
species  are  more  concentrated  into  the  larger  orders.  The  large 
orders,  Compositae,  Graminaj,  Leguniinoseae,  Scrophularinacea*, 
Eanunculaccse,  Labiateae  and  Umbilliferje  contain,  respectively, 
more  than  half  the  species  of  the  Northern  United  States  while 
only  Cyperaceo3  and  Eosaceai,  among  the  larger  orders,  contain 
less. 

Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  orders,  found  native  in  the 
Northern  United  States,  one  hundred  and  eleven  are  represented 
in  Illinois. 


RANUNCULACEiE.     The  Crow-Foot  Family. 

Clematis,  Linnaeus.     Virgin's  Bower, 
viorna,  Linn.    Leather  Flower. 
Pitcherii,  Torr.  &  Gray. 
Virginiana,  Linn.     Common  Virgin's  Bower. 

Pulsatilla,  Tournefort.     Pasque-flower. 

Nuttalliana,  A.  Gray.     (Anemone  patens,  Hook.) 
AuEMONE,  Linnaeus.    Wind-flower. 

Caroliniana,  Waltr.     S. 

cylindrica,  A.  Gray. 

Virginiana,  Linn. 

Pennsylvanica,  Linn. 

nemorosa,  Linn.    Low-anemone. 

Hepatioa,  DiUenius.    Liver-leaf.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOqIc 
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Trautvetteria,  ripcher  &  Mt^yer.    False  Bug-bane. 

palinata,  F.  &  M.     (Ciinicifuga  palinata,  Micbx.) 
Ea^'uxcclus,  Linnceus.     Crow-foot,     Butter-ciip. 

aqiiatilis,  Liiui.     White  Water-Crowfoot. 

Pursliii,  Kicluirds.     Yellow  Water-Crowfoot. 

flammula,  Linn. 

evmballaria,  Tli.     N. 

abortivns,  Linn. 

niicrantlius,  tfiitt. 

recur vatus,  Poir. 

fascieularis,  Mulil. 

repens,  Linn.     Creeping  Crowfoot. 

Myosurus,  Dillenius.     Mouse-tail. 

minimus,  Linn.     S. 
IsoPYRiTM.     Linnseus. 

biternatum,  Torr.  cS:  Gray. 
Caltha,  Linnaeus.     Marsh  Marigold. 

palustris,  Linn. 
Aquilegia,  Tournefort.     Columbine. 

Canadensis,  Linn.     Wild  Columbine. 
Delpuinium,  Linnaeus.     Larkspur. 

tricome,  Michx. 

azureum,  Michx. 

Hydrastis,  Linnaeus.     Orange-root. 

Canadensis,  Linn. 
AcT^A,  Linnaeus.     Cohosh. 

Bpicata,  Linn,  (var.  alba.)    White  cohosh. 

MAGNOLIACE^.     The  Magnolia  Family. 
Maoxolia.  Tnnnfpns. 
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MENISPERMACE.E.     The  Mooxseed  Family. 

CoccuLUS,  Do  Candollo. 

Caroliiuis,  Do  C.     S. 
ME^:IS^ERM^M,  Linnanis.     jMoonsecd. 

CaiuiJense,  Linn.     (Called  ''  Sarsaparilhi.'") 

BERBERIDACE.15:.     The  Baudlruy  Family. 

Caulophyllum,  ?.Iicliaiix. 

tlialictroides,  ]\Iiclix.     I>lue  cuhush.     PappuobC-ruut. 
Podophyllum,  Linnaeus. 

poltatum,  Linn.     May  Ap'[)le. 

KELUMBIACEiE.     The  Nelumbo  Family. 

NELoruiUM,  Jnssien. 

lutcum,  Willd.     Sacred  bean. 

CABOMBACE^.     The  Water-Shield  Family. 

Brasenia,  Sclireber.     (Ilydropeltis,  Michx.) 
peltata,  Piirsh. 

NYxMPILl^ACE-E.     The  Water-Lily  Family. 

l^rYMPii^A,  Tonrncfort. 

odorata,  Ait.     White  Water-lily. 
NuPHAR,  Smith. 

advena.  Ait.     Yellow  Water-lily. 

PAPAVERACEiE.     T«e  Poppy  Family. 
Stylophorum,  Nuttall.     Celendinc. 

diphyllum,  Nutt.     (Meconopsis,  De  C.)     S. 
SanguixariAj  Dillenius.     Blood-root. 
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FcMAPcTA,  Liniifons.    Fiimatory. 
uiliciiuirK-,  Liun.     lutruduced. 

CKUCIFER.t:.     The  MrsTAKD  Family. 

^astuhtii'm,  Iu)l>ert  Brov/ii.     AVater-cress. 

pallia  I  re,  Dc  C. 

laeiir^tiv,  A.  Gray. 
loDANTULS,  Torrey  and  Gray.     False  liocket. 

lioi>pcrl(l«»HletJ,  T.  and  Gray.     (Ilej^jK'ris  piuuatlfida,  Micbx.) 
•  Dentaria,  LiiiniCiis.     Tuotlnvort. 

laeiiiiata,  ]\Iiilil. 
Card  AMINE,  Liniiaciis.     Eitter-cros?. 

rliombui  lea,  l)e  C.     Sjn-ing-eress. 

liirsiita,  Liiiu. 
Arabis,  Liniieeus.     Itock  cress. 

Ludoviciana,  :\ieyer. 
lyrata,  Lynn.     N. 
dentatn,  Torr.  tV:  Gray, 
laevigata,  Do  C. 
Canadensis,  Linn.     Sicklc-pod. 

Erysimum,  LinnaMis.     Treacle  ]\rastard. 
clieirantlioldcs,  Linn. 
Arkansanuin,  l\utL 

SiSYMiniiUM,  Linir.eu?.     IIed^*e  iTiistard. 
o^Heinale,  Sc(jp.     Introduced. 
canescens,  'Suit, 

Sinapis,  Tournefort.     Mustard. 

arvensi.^,  Linn.     Field  i^Justard.     Introduced., 
nigra,  Linn.     ]]l.ick  ilu.slard.     Introduced- 

Draba,  Linnains.  ^  Tv^liitlow  Gra^.s. 

bracliycarpa,  Xult. 

cnneitolia,  Kutt. 

Caroliniana,  Waltr. 
Lepidium,  Linnreus.     Pepper  Grap<^.  Digitized  by  LjOOg IC 
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CAPPARIDACEiE.     The  Caper  Family. 

Synandkopsis,  Do  Candulle. 

peiita])liylla,  I)e  C.     Introduced.     S, 
PoLANsiA,  Ealinosque. 

<^rav(jo]ens,  Kaf. 

V10LACE.E.     The  Violet  Family. 

Viola,  LiiniJX'Us.     Violet. 

cucullata.  Ait.     Blue  Violet. 

palniata,  Linu, 

pni^ittata,  Ait. 

del])liinitblia,  Xutt. 

pedala,  Linu. 

striata,  Ait. 

pubesecns,  Ait.     Yellow  Violet. 

tricolor,  Linn.     Pansv.     Introduced. 

CISTACEiC.     The  Rock  Rose  Family. 

Heliaxtiiemum,  Tournefort.     Kock  Rose. 

Canadeuse,  iliclix. 
Lechea,  Linnoeus.     Pin  Weed. 

major,  ilichx* 

minor,  Lam. 

PARNASSIACE^.     The  Pa^nassja  Family. 

Parxassia,  Tournefort. 
palustris,  Linn. 
Caroliniana,  Michx. 

HYPERICACEiE.     The  St.  Johns-wort  Family. 

Hypericum,  Linnaeus.     St.  Johns-wort, 
pyramidatum,  Ait. 
proliferum,  Linn. 
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E  LODE  A,  Pursk. 

Yirginica,  Nutt. 

CARYOPHYLLACEJE.     The  Pink  Family. 

§  1.     Sifenew. 

Sapoxaria,  Linuyeus,     Soapwort. 

officinalis,  Linn.     Bonncing  Bet.     Introduced, 
SiLENE,  Linnaeus.     Catclifly. 

stelluta,  Ait.     Starry  Campion, 

iiivea,  Do  C. 

Yirginica,  Linn.     S, 

regia,  Sims. 

antirrhina,  Linn, 

Agrostemma,  Linngpus.     Cockle, 
gitliago,  Linn.     Introduced. 

§  2,     •dlsinesg. 
McEHEiNGiA,  Linnaeus. 

lateriflora,  Linn.     (  Arenaria  lateriflora,  Linn.) 
Stellaria,  Linnseus.     Cliickweed. 

longifolia,  MuliL 
Cerastium,  Linnceoe. 

nutans,  Raf, 

§  3.     lileeibress. 
Anychia,  Micbaux. 
dicliotoma,  Michx. 

§  i,     Molluglness. 
MoLLUGO,  Linn  sens.     Cai-pet  Weed, 
verticillata,  Linn. 

PORTULACACE^.     The  Pubslane  Family, 
Pobtulacea,  Tournefort.    Purslane. 

,  —  ,  Digitized  by 
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MALVACE^.     The  Mallow  Familt. 
Malta,  Linnsens.     Mallow. 

rotundifolia,  Linn.     lutrodnced, 
Callirrhce,  Nuttall. 

triangulata,  A.  Gray.     (Malva  Iloughtonii,  T.  and  Gray.) 
Nap^a,  Clayton. 

dioica,  Linn.     (Sida  dioica,  Cav.) 
SiDA,  Linnseus. 

spinoea,  Linn.     Introduced.     S. 

Abutilon,  Tournefort. 

-    Avicennse,  Gaertn.     Introduced.     S. 

Hibiscus,  Linuseus. 

moecheutos,  Linn.     Swamp  Mallows.     S. 
militaris,  Cav. 

TILIACEiE.     The  Likdew  Family. 
TiLiA,  tinnseus.     Linden. 

Americana,  Linn.    Basswood. 

LINACEJi:.     The  Flax  Family. 
LiNUM,  Linnsens.    Flax. 

Virginianum,  Linn.     Wild  Flax. 

Boottii,  Planchon.     (L.  rigida,  Tor.  and  Gray.) 

OXALIDACEiE.     The  Wood  Sorbel  Family. 

OxALit,  Liniw&us,    Wood  Sorrel, 
violacea,  Linn, 
fttricta,  Linn.     Sheep's  Sorrel. 

GERANIACE^,     Th?  Geranium  Family, 

GsBANixjM,  Linnaeus, 
maculatum,  Linn. 
Carolinianum,  Linn.  Digitized  by  LjOOg IC 
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RUTACE .E.     The  Rue  Fajcily. 

Zanthoxylum,  Golden. 

Ainericanum,  Mill.     Prickly  Ash, 
Ptelea,  Linnaeus. 

ti'ifoliata,  Linn.     Hop-tree 

ANACARDIAGEiE.     The  Sumach  Family, 

Khus,  Linnteiie.     Sumach. 

typhina,  Linn.     Stag-horn  Sumach, 
glabra,  Linn.     Smooth  Sumach, 
copallina,  Linn.     Dwarf  Sumach, 
toxicodendron,  Linn.     Poison  Ivy. 
aromatica,  Ait.     Fragrant  Sumach. 

VITACE Ji:.     The  Vike  Family. 

ViTis,  Tournefort.     Grape. 

sestivalis,  Michx.     Summer  Grape. 
cordifolia,  Michx.     Frost  Grape, 
riparia,  Michx.     Winter  Grape. 

Ampklopsis,  Michaux. 

quinquefolia,  Michx.     Virginia  Creeper. 

RHAMNACEiE.     The  BucicTHoaif  Family* 

Rhamxus,  Tournefort.     Bucktliorn. 

lanceolatus,  Pursh. 
Ckanothus,  Linnseus. 

iVmericanus,  Linn.    New  Jersey  Tea. 

CELASTRACEiC.     The  Spiudle  Tms  Family. 

Celastbus,  Linnoeus. 

scandens,  Linn.    Bittersweet. 
EuoNTMu*,  Tournefort     Spindle-tree 

atropurpureus,  Jacq.     Waahoo.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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SAPINDACEjE,     The  Soapberiiy  FA3aiLT, 

§  1.     SlaphyUacese, 

Staphtlea,  Linngeus. 

trifulia,  Liiin.     Bladder  Nnt. 

§  2.     Sapindacese,     (Proper.) 
Caediospermcm,  Linuaeus, 

balicacabuiiij  Linn.     Kaskaskia,  Micliaux. 
JEscuLUs,  Linnseus.     Ilorse  Chestnut. 

glabra,  Willd.     Buckeye. 

flava,  Ait.     Smootli-fruited  Buckeye. 

§  3.     ^cerineae. 

Acer,  Tournefort.     Maple. 

saccliarinum,  Wang.     Sngar  Maple, 
dasycarpnm,  Ehrhart.     Silver  Maple, 
rubrum,  Linn.     Red  Maple. 

Negundo,  Moench.     Box  Elder. 

aceroides,  Moencb.     (Acer  negundo,  Linn.) 

POLYGALACE^.     The  Milkwort  Family. 

PoLYGALA,  Tournefort.     Milkwort: 
incarnata,  Linn. 

sanguinea,  Linn.     (P.  Purpurea,  Nutt.) 
verticillata,  Linn, 
ambigna,  Kutt. 

Senega,  Linn.     Seneca  Snake-root.     N. 
polygania,  Waltr. 

LEGUMINOSEJC.     The  Pea  Family. 
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PsoKALEA,  Linncens. 
oiKibrycliis,  Nntt. 
nielilotoides,  Miclix. 
florihuiida,  ^'utt.     N. 

Dalea,  Linnseus. 

alopeeuroides,  VVilld. 
Petalostemon,  Michaiix. 

violacenm,  iliclix* 

candidum,  Michx. 

Amoupha,  Li  11  use  us. 
fniticosa,  Linn, 
caiiescens,  Xiitt.     Lead  Plant, 

lioBiNiA,  Linnaeus. 

p.^eudacacia,  Linn.     Locust.     S. 

Westaria,  Nnttall. 

frutcscens,  De  C.     S. 
Teimip.osia,  Persoon.     Iloary  Pea. 

Yir^iniana,  Pers. 
Astragalus,  Linnaeus.     Milk-vetch. 

Mexicixnus,  A.  Dc  C.     (A.  trickocaljx,  Nutt.)     S. 

Canadenssis,  Linn. 

distortus,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

DfieMODiuM,  De  CandoUe.     Tick  TrefoiL 
nudiflormn,  De  C. 
acuminatum,  De  C. 
pauciflornm,  Dc  C. 
canescens,  De  C. 
cuspidatum,  Torr,  and  Gray. 
viridiil«»rum,  Bf^ck. 
Dillcnii,  Darlin<rt(m.     S. 
peniculatuin,  De  C.     S. 
Canadense,  Do  C. 
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Lespedeza,  violriceum,  Pers. 

capita^uni,  Micbx. 
Lathykus,  Linnaeus. 

venosus,  ilulil. 
PnASEOLUs,  Li  nil  sens. 

porennis,  Waltr.     Wild  Bean. 

diveri>ilolinp,  Pers. 

lielvolup,  Linn. 

pauciflorus,  13oiitli.     (P.  leiospennus,  T.  and  G.) 

Arios,  Bcerliaave. 

tuberosa,  M(pnch. 
Ampiiicarpc^a,  Elliott 

monuica,  Xutt.     Wild  Bean. 

Clitouia,  Linnaeus. 
Mariana,  Linn. 

Baptisia,  Yentenat.     False  Indigo 
leucantlia,  Ton*,  and  Gray, 
leucopliiea,  Mutt. 

Cercis,  LlnncGus.     Judas  Tree. 
Canadensis,  Linn.     Red-bud. 

Cassia,  Linnaeus. 

Marilandica,  Linn, 
cliamaeerista,  Linn, 
nictitans,  Linn.     Wild  sensitive  plant. 

Gymnocladus,  Lamarck. 

Canadensis,  Lam.    Kentuclcy  Coffee  Tree.     S. 

Gleditschia,  Linnseus.    Honey  Locust, 
triacantlius,  Linn, 
mouospermum,  Waltr.     One  seeded  Honey  Locust.*     S. 

Desmanthus,  Willdenow. 
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Cerasus,  Toumofort.     Cherry. 

Virjciniann,  De  C.     Choke  Clierry. 

serotiua,  De  C.     "Wild  Bhick  Cherrj. 

SpirjEa,  Liiiiiiens, 

opulifolia,  Linn.     I^ine  Bark.  ^ 

palieitolia,  Linn.     Meadow  Sweet. 

toincnto^a,  Linn.     Hard  Hack. 

]<)l>ata,  Mnrr. 

arnncu?,  Linn.     Goat's  Beard.     S. 

GiLLEXIA,  ]\I(i?nch. 

Btipnlacea,  Xntt.     American  Ipecac.     S. 

Agrtmonia,  Tonrnefort. 
Enpntoria,  Linn, 
parviflora,  Ait. 

Sanguisorbia,  Linnaeus.     Burnet. 

Canadensis,  Linn. 
Geum,  Lin  nee ns.     Avens. 

Yirginiannin,  Linn. 

vernum,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

PoTENTiLLA,  Linuseus-     Five-finger. 
Norvegiea,  Linn, 
paradox  a,  Xntt. 

Canadensis,  Linn.    Five-ftngcr. 
arguta,  Pursh. 
fruticosa,  Linn. 

Feagaria,  Tournefoil;.     Strawberi-y. 

Virginiana,  Ehrh.     Wild  StrawbeiTy. 
EuBus,  Linnaeus.     Bramble. 

occidentalis,  Linn.     Black  Raspberry. 

villosus.  Ait.     Blackberry. 

Canadensis,  Linn.     Lo\r  Blackberry. 

trivialis,  Micbx.     S. 

Rosa,  Toumefort.     Eose. 

eet'gera,  Michx.     Climbing  Rose.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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CiiATJ2GUs,  coccinca,  Linn.     Scarlet-frultecl  Thorn. 
tomentosn,  Liiui.     Black  Thorn, 
criis-galli,  Li  mi.     CucL«pur  Thorn. 

Pyrus,  Linnaeus.     Apple. 

coroiiaria,  Linn.     Crab  Apple. 
AMELA^x^IKu,  Medikus. 

Canadeiibis,  Torr.  &  Gray.     June-berry. 

MELASTOMACEiE.     The  Melastoma  Family 

EuEXTA,  Liimceus.     Deer  Grass. 
A^irgiiiica,  Linn. 

LYTllRACE^^.     The  Loosestrife  Family. 

IlypoBKicniA,  Curtis. 

Nuttallii,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

Amma^nia,  Houston, 
liuinilis,  IJielix. 
hitifulia,  Linn. 

Lythrum,  Luinsens,     Loosestrife. 

alatuni,  Pursh. 
CcPUEA,  Jacquin. 

viscosisfeinia.     Jacq. 

ONAGRACE^.     The  Evening  Primrose  Family. 

Epilobium,  Linnaeus.     Willow  Ilerb. 
pahistre,  Linn.     N. 
coloratmn,  Muhl. 

CEnotiikra,  Linnaeus.     Evening  Primrose, 
biennis,  Linn, 
sinuata,  Linn. 
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LuDWiGiA,  polycarpa,  Short  &  Peter. 
paJustris,  Ell. 

Cibola,  Tournefort.     Enchanter's  Nightshade. 

Lutetiana,  Linn. 
Pbosbepinaca,  Liniiffiiis. 

palustris,  Linn. 

Mtbiophyllum,  Viiillant.     Water  Milfoil. 

heterophyUiun,  Jlichx, 

LOASACEiE.     The  Loasa  Family. 

Mbntzelia,  Pluniier.     (Bartonia,  Nuttall.) 
oligosperma,  Nutt. 

CACTACE^.     The  Cactus  Family. 

Opuhtia,  Tournefort. 
vulgaris,  Mill. 

GROSSULACE^.     The  Goosebebby  Family. 

Bibbs,  LinnaBus. 

rotundifoHum,  Miehx.     Swamp  Gooseberry, 
floridum,  Linn.     Wild  Black  Currant. 

PASSIFLORACE-E.     The  Passiok  Flower  Family. 

!Pa86Ifloba,  Linnaius.    Passion  Flower, 
lutea,  Linn.     S. 

CUCURBITACE^.     The  Cucumbbb  Family. 
SiCTOS,  Linnaeus. 

angulatus,  Linn. 
EoHiNOOYSTis,  Torrcy  ^^         ^y^^ 

lobata,  Torrey  au(j  ^    0^^^ 

CRASSlLAc^     ^^'''^^^^eHotjs^L^^"^  Family. 

Sedv3£,  Linnms,    Sto^      ^     ^ 

tematum,  Michx.         \  Digitized  by  Google 
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SAXIFRAGACE.^     The  Saxifhage  Family. 

Heuciiera,  Linnoens.     Alum-root. 
Americana,  Linn. 
Iiispida,  Pursli.     (H.  Rieliardsonii,  R.  Brown.) 

Hydrangea,  Gronovius. 

arborescens,  Linn.     Wild  Uydrangoa. 

HAMAMELACEiJ:.     The  Witch  Hazel  Family. 

LiQUiDAMBER,  Linnseus. 

sfyraciflua,  Linn.     Sweet  Gum.     S. 

UMBELLIFERJB.     The  Umbel-deariko  Family. 

IIydkocotyle,  Tourncfort. 

Americana.     Linn. 
Sa^^icula,  Tourncfort. 

Marylandiea,  Linn.     Sanicle. 
Eryxgium,  Tourncfort.     Rattle  snake  Master. 

yuccsefolium,  Micbx.     (L.  aquaticnm,  Linn.) 
PoLYTiENiA,  Dc  Caudollc. 

Xuttallii,  De  C. 
Heracleum,  Linnaeus. 

lanatum,  Mielix.     Cow  Parsnip,     X. 

Pastinaca,  Tourncfort. 

eativa,  Linn.     Wild  Parsnip.     Introduced. 
Archemora,  De  CandoUe. 

rigida,  Del.     Cowbane, 
Archangelioa,  Hoffmann, 

hirsuta,  Torrey  and  Gray, 

Thaspium,  Xuttall. 

barbinode,  Xutt.     S. 
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CiccTA,  LiiiDtinis.     AViiter  Uemloek. 

maculatii,  Liiin.     (The  root  a  deadly  poison.) 
bulbitera,  l.iiin. 

SiUM,  Linnaeus.     AVater  Parsnip, 

lineare,  Miclix,  (near  S.  latitbliuin,  of  Europe,) 
Ckyptot.knia,  I)e  CandoUe.     Ilonewort. 

Canadense,  De  C. 
Ch^rophyllum,  Lin  mens.     Chervil. 

procunibens.     Lain. 
OsMORRHizA,  Ralines^pie,     Sweet  Cicely, 

longistylis,  De  C. 

brevistylis,  De  C. 

Eeigenia,  Xuttall. 
bulbosa,  Xutt. 

ARALIACEiE.     The  Ginseng  Familt, 

Aralia,  Tournetbrt. 

raeemosa,  Linn,     Spikenard. 

nudicaiilis,  Linn.     Wild  Sarsaparilla.     N. 

quinquefolia,  Grap.     (Panox,  Linn.)     Ginseng. 

CORKAGES.     The  Dogwood  Family. 

CoRNUS,  Tournefort.     Dogwood. 

floridas,  Linn.     Flowering  Dogwood. 

sericea,  Linn. 

stolonifera,  Michx.     Red  twigged  Dogwood.     S. 

asperifolia,  Michx. 

panicnlata,  L'llert. 

Nyssa,  Linnffius. 

multiiiora,  Wang.    Tupelo,     Sour  Gum. 
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DiERViLLA,  Tonrnefort.    Bu&h  Honeysuckle, 

trifida,  Moench. 
Tbiostbum,  Linn»u8.     Horse  Gentian. 

perfoliatnm,  Linn« 

angustifolium,  Linn.     S. 

Sambucus,  Toumefort.    Elder* 

Canadensis^  Linn. 
VlBURNtTM,  Linn«u8. 

prunifolium,  Linn.     Black  Haw. 

obovatiim,  Waltr.     (V.  lavigatum,  Ait.)     S. 

opulus,  Linn.     High  Cranberry.     N. 

RUBIACE^.     Thi  Madder  Family, 

Galium,  Linn»ns. 

aparine,  Linn.     Goose-grass, 
asprellum,  Michx. 
trifidum,  Linn, 
pilosum,  Ait. 
circsezans,  Michx. 

Spbbmaooce,  Linnseus. 

glabra,  Michx.    Button-weed. 

Diodia,  Linnaeus. 
Virginica,  Linn, 
teres,  Waltr. 

Cephalanthus,  Linnaeus. 

occiden talis,  Linn.     Button-bush. 

Oldenlandia,  Plumier.     (Houstonia  &  Hedyotis,  Linn.) 
purpurea,  Gray, 
minima.  Gray, 
coerulea,  Gray.    Bluets. 
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LiATRis,  Schreber. 
squarrosa,  Willd. 
cyiindracea,  Michx. 
scariosa,  AVilld. 
spicata,  Willd. 
pycnostachya,  Michx. 

KuHNiA,  Linnseiis. 

eupatorioides,  Linn. 

ErrPATORiTM,  Tournefort 
purpureum,  Linn, 
altissiimim,  Linn, 
sessilifolium,  Linn, 
perfoliatum,  Linn.    Boneset 
eerotinum,  Michx. 

a^reratoides,  Linn.     White  Snake-root, 
ai'omaticinn,  Linn. 

CoNocLiNUM,  De  Candolle.    Mist-Flower, 
coelestinum,  De  C. 

Aster,  Linnaeus.     Starwort. 
gracilis,  Nutt. 
sericeus.  Vent, 
concolor,  Linn. 
patens,  Ait. 
laivis,  Linn, 
turbinellus,  Lindley. 
azureiis,  Lindley. 
Sliortii,  Boott. 
undulatus,  Linn, 
cordifolius,  Linn, 
sagittifolius,  Willd. 
ericoides,  Linn, 
mnltiflorus,  Ait. 
dnmosus,  Linn. 
Tradescanti,  Linn, 
miser,  Linn.  Digitized  by  CjOOqIc 


AsTEii,  ^'u Vie- Anglic,  Linn.     New  England  Aster. 

anoinalus,  Engleumnn. 
EKIGp:Ko^',  LiiHuuus.     Fleabane. 

Ciuiadent^e,  Linn.     Butter-weed. 

divaricatum,  Miclix. 

bellidiioliuni,  Muhl. 

Philadolpliicum,  Linn. 

annuum,  Persoon. 

Btrigosum,  Muhl. 

DiPLOPAPPUS,  Cassini. 
linariifolius,  Hook, 
unibellatus,  Turr.  and  Gray. 

BoLTONiA,  L'llertier. 
asteroides,  L'ller. 
glastitblia,  L'llert. 

SoLiDAGo,  Linnaeus.     Gulden-rod. 
latitblia,  Linn, 
petiularis,  Ait.     S. 
Bpeciosa,  Nutt. 
rigida,  Linn. 
Ohioensis,  Riddell. 
Eiddellii,  Frank, 
iieglecta,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
argiita,  Ait. 
nlinilblia,  Muhl. 

Druniniondii,  Torrey  and  Gray*     S. 
nemoralis,  Ait. 
Missouriensis,  Nutt. 
radula,  Nutt.     S. 
Canadensis,  Linn, 
scroti na,  Ait. 
gigantea.  Ait. 
lanceolata,  Linn, 
tenuifolia,  Pursh. 

Gbindelia,  Willdenow. 
squarrosa,  Dunal.     S. 

ChKYSOP.-^IS,  Nuttall.  Digitized  by  GOOglC 
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I>cuLA,  Linnaeus.     Elecampane. 

lidennini,  Linn.     Introduced. 
Pluciiea,  Cassina. 

iVi^tida,  De  C. 
PoLYMMiA,  L inn  sens. 

Ciinadenbis.     Linn. 

uve<lalia,  Linn.     S. 

Chrysogonum,  Linnaeus. 

Yir^inianum,  Linn. 
SiLPiiiuM,  Linnaeus. 

laciniatum,  Linn.     Compass  Plant.* 

terebintbinaceum,  Linn.     Prairie  Dock. 

intogriiolium,  Michx. 

l)erl(>liatum,  Linn.     Cup-plant. 

Parthe^'ium,  Linnaeus, 
integri folium,  Linn. 

IvA,  Liunaeus. 

ciliata,  Willd. 
Ambkosia,  Tournefoi-t.     Kag-weed. 

bidentata,  Miebx. 

tridentata,  Linn. 

artemisiaefolia,  Linn.     Hog-weed. 

psilostachya,  De  C.     (A.  coronopi folia,  T.  and  Gr.) 

Xanthium,  Toumefort.     Cocklebur. 
Biruniarium,  Linn, 
eebrnatum,  Murr. 

EcLiPTA,  Linnaeus. 

procumbens,  Miclix. 
IlELiorsis,  Persoon.     Ox-eve. 

laevis,  Pers. 
Echinacea,  Mcrnch. 

purpurea,  M.rncb.  ^^,^^^^  ,,GoOgle 
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Echinacea,  aiigusti folia,  De  C. 
KuDDECKiA,  Liiiiiseus.     Cone-flower. 

laciiiiata,  Linn. 
Bubtomentosa,  Pursli. 
triloba,  Linn. 
Bpeciosa,  Wcuder. 
liirta,  Linn. 

Lepacuys,  Itafinesque# 

pinuata,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
Helianthus,  Linnaeus.     Sun-flower. 

angustilblius,  Linn. 

atrorubeus,  Linn. 

rigid  us,  Desf. 

leetiflorus,  Pers. 

occidentalis,  Iliddell. 

mollis,  Lam. 

microcephalus,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

grosse-serratus,  Martens. 

tomentosus,  ilichx. 

Btrumosus,  Linn. 

hirsutus,  liaf. 

tracheliifulius,  Willd. 

doronicoidcs.  Lam.     S. 

tuberosus,  Linn.    Artichoke.     Introduced 

AcTiNOMEuis,  Xuttall. 
squarrosa,  Xutt. 
lieliantlioides,  Nutt. 

CoREorsis,  Linnaeus.     Tick-seed. 
diseoidea,  Torr.  and  Gray. 
trichosperma,  Michx. 
aristoea,  ilichx. 
triptcris,  Linn, 
eenitblia,  Miclix. 
palmata,  Jsutt. 
auriculata,  Linn.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ Ic 
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BiDENs,  chrjsanthemoi(lc3,  MicUx. 
JBeckii,  Turr. 
bipiiiiiata,  Linn.     Spanish  Xeedlos. 

Yerbesixa,  LiniueiitJ. 

Sioii^oslx'okia,  Midix. 

Yiri^inica,  Liini. 
DvsoDTA,  Cavanillc-?. 

chrysantliemoides,  Lagasca, 
IIymenopappus,  L'Hertien 

scablosa^us,  L'ller. 
IIelexicm,  Liunoeus. 

autuninale,  Linnjt^us.     Sueeze-weed. 
IiErTOPODA,  ZS^uttall. 

braohypoda,  Turr.  and  Gray. 
Maruta,  Cassini.     May- Weed. 

cotula,  De  C.     Introduced. 
AcHiLJ.EA,  LinnsBiis. 

millefolium,  Linn.     Milfoil. 
Leucantiiemum,  Tournefort. 

vulgare,  Lam.     Ox-eye  Daisy.     Introduced. 
Matricaria,  Tournefort. 

discoidea,  De  C.     S.     Introduced? 
Artemi&ia,  Linffseus.     Worm-wood. 

candata,  Micbx. 

Ludoviciana,  Nutt. 

biennis,  Willd. 
Gnaphalium,  Linnteus.     Cud-weed. 

polycepbaium,  Micbx. 

purpureum,'  Linn. 

Antennakia,  Gan-tner.     Everlastine:. 
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Cacalia,  reniformis,  Mulil. 

atriplicifolia,  Linn, 
tuberoea,  Nutt. 

Sexecio,  Linnseus.     Groundsel. 

lohatus,  Pers.     Butter- weed.     S. 
aureus,  Linn.     Ragwort. 

CiRsiuM,  Tournefort.     Thistle, 
discolor,  Spreng. 
altissimum,  Spreng. 
Virginianum,  Micbx. 
mutieum,  Miclix. 
puniilura,  Spreng, 

Lappa,  Tournefort. 

major,  Grort.    Burdock.     Introduced. 
Cynthia,  Don. 

Virginica,  Don. 

HiEBACiUM,  Tournefort     Hawk-weed, 
scabrum,  Michx. 
longipilum,  Torr. 
Gronovii,  Linn. 

Nabalus,  Cassini. 

albus.  Hook. 

virgatus,  De  C. 

racemosus,  Hook. 

asper,  Torr.  and  Gray,     (lUinoensis,  Miclix.) 

crepidineuB,  De  C. 

Tbo^^imon,  NutaU. 

cuspidatum,  Pursli. 

Taraxacum,  Haller. 

dens-leonis,  Derf.     Dandelion,     Introduced. 
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SoNcnus,  Liuncetis.     Sow-tliistle. 
olerapcens,  Linn.     Introduced, 
asper,  Vill.    Introduced. 

LOBELIACE^.     Ths  Lobelia  Family, 

Lobelia,  Linnaeus. 

cardinalis,  Linn.     Cardinal-Flower, 
siphilitica,  Linn.    Blue  Lobelia, 
leptostachys,  A.  De  C. 
inflata,  Linn.     Indian  Tobacco, 
spicata,  Lam. 

CAMPANULACE^aE.     The  Bell  Flower  Family. 

Campanula,  Toumefort.    Bell-flower, 
aparinoides,  Pureh. 
Americana,  Linn. 
Illinoensis,  Fresen,  (in  De  C.) 

Speculaeia,  Ileist.  ' 

perfoliata,  A.  De  C. 

ERICACEiE.     The  Heath  Family, 

Gayltjssacia,  Humboldt,  Borapland  and  Kunth. 

resinosa,  Torr.  and  Gray.    Black  Huckleberry. 
Vaccinium,  Linnaeus. 

Pennsylvanica,  Lam.     Blue  Huckleberry. 

MoNOTEOPA,  Linnaeus. 

uniflora,  Linn.     Indian  Pipe. 

AQUIFOLIACEJE.     The  Holly  Tbibe. 

Ilex,  Linnaeus.    Holly, 
decidua^  Waltr. 
verticillata,  Gray.     (Prinos  verticiUatos,  Lum») 


EBENACE-E.     The  Eboky  Family- 

Google 
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PLANTAGINACEiE.     The  Plantain  Family. 

Plajntage,  Liiiiiaeus.     Plantain, 
major,  Linn.     Introduced, 
cordata,  Lam. 

lanceolata,  Linn.     Kibbon  Grass, 
aristata,  Michx. 
Virginica,  Linn, 
pusilla,  Nutt.     S. 

PRIMULACEiE.     The  Primrose  Family. 

A^DROSACE,  Tonrnefoi-t. 

occidentalis,  Pursli. 
DoDECATHEox,  Linnsens. 

Miadia,  Linn.     Shooting  Star. 
Lysimaciiia,  Linneeus.     Loosestrife. 

quadrifolia,  Linn.  -^ 

ciliata,  Linn. 

lanceolata,  Waltr. 

Centunculus,  Linr.fieuB. 

mininuis,  Linn.     (C,  lanceolatus,  MicLx.) 
Samolus,  Linnaeus. 

valerandi,  Linn.     Var.  •Americana.     (S.  floribundus,  Kunth.) 

LENTIBULACEiE.     Bladderwort  Family. 

TJtkicula^ia,  Linnaeus.     Bladderwort: 
vulgaris,  L'nn. 
minor,  Linn. 

BIGNONIACEiE.     The  Bignonia  Family. 

BiGNONiA,  Tournefort. 

capreolata,  Linn.     S. 
Tecoma,  Jussean. 

radicans,  Jues,    Trumpet  Creeper.     S. 
Catalpa,  Scopoli. 

bignonioidiM^  Waltr.     S.    luti-oduced?       Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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OROBA^XHACEjE.     The  Bkoom-kape  Family. 

PiiELip^A,  Touniefort.     Broom  Rape 

Ludoviciaim,  Don. 
AniYi.Lox,  Mitcliell. 

luiiflorum,  Torr.  and  Gray. 

SCROPHULARINACEiE.     The  Fig-wort  Family. 

Verba sctM,  Linnaeus.  Mullein, 
tliapsus,  Linn.  Introduced, 
blattaria,  Linn.    Moth  mullein.     Introduced. 

ScEOPnuLARiA,  Tburnefort.     Fig-wort. 

nodosa,  Linn. 
CoLLiNsiA,  Nuttall. 

vei*ua,  X-utt. 
CiiELOXE,  Tournefort. 

glabra,  Linn.     Snake-head. 

Pentastemon,  Mitchell, 
pubescens,  Solander. 
gnicilis,  Nutt. 
lce\  igatum,  Willd.     S. 

MiMULi's,  Linna»u8.     Monkey-flower, 
ringens,  Linn, 
alatus,  Ait. 

Conobea,  Aublet. 
multitida,  Benth. 

IIerpestis,  Goertner. 
rotundifolia,  Pursh. 

Gratiola,  Linnoeus. 
Yirginiana,  Linn. 
Mis&ouriana,  Beck, 
anagalloiclea,  Michx.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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VbbonicAj  Linnflens.     Speedwell. 
Virginica,  Linn, 
anagallis,  Linn, 
peregrina,  Linn, 
arvenais,  Linn.     Introduced, 

BucHNEKTA,  LinnsBus.     Blue-hearts* 
Americana,  Linn.     S» 

Seymeeia,  Pursh. 

macropliylla,  Nutt.     S. 

Gebabdia,  Linnsus. 
purpurea,  Linn, 
aspera,  Dqugl. 
tenuifolia,  VahU 
flava,  Linn, 
quercifolia,  Pursh. 
integrifolia,  Gray, 
pedicularia,  Linn, 
auriculata,  Michx. 

Castilleia,  Mutis. 

coccinea,  Spreng.     Painted  Cup. 
Pbdicularis,  Tournefort     Loueewort 

Canadensis,  Linn. 

lanceolata,  P>irsh. 

ACANTHACEJE.     The  Acanthus  Family. 

Diantheea,  Gronovius. 

Americana,  Linn.     (Justicia  pedunculosa,  Michx.) 
Dipteracanthus,  Nees. 

ciliosus,  Nees. 

strepens,  Nees. 

VERBENACE-E.     The  Verbena  Family 

Vbbbena,  Linn»u8.    Vervain, 
angustifolia,  Michx. 

hastata,  Linn.     Introduced.  ^         ^ 

urticifolia,  Linn.     Introduced.  ^  9' '"^^  ^^  V^OOg Ic 
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LipPiA,  Linnseus.    (Zapania,  Juss.) 

lanceolata,  Michx. 
Phryma,  Liim»u8.     Lopseed. 

leptostachya,  Linn. 

LABIATE.     The  Mint  Family. 

Teuckium,  Linnseus.     Germander. 

Canadenee,  Linn. 
TfiicnosTEMA,  Linnceus. 

dichotoma,  Linn. 
IsANTHus,  Michx. 

coeruleus,  Michx. 
Mentha^  Linussus.     Mint. 

vividis,  Linn.     Spearmint.     Introduced. 

Canadensis,  Linn.     Wild  Mint. 

Lycopus,  Linnfleus. 

Virginicus,  Linn.    Bugle-weed* 
sinuatus,  £11. 

Pycnanthbmum,  Michaux. 
pilosum,  Nutt. 
lanceolatum,  Pureh. 
linifolium,  Pursh. 

SatureiAj  Linnaeus.     Savory. 


hortensis,  Linn. 

Summer 

Savory. 

Introduced. 

Melissa,  Linnseus. 
officinalis,  Linn. 

Bahn. 

Introduced. 

Hedeoma,  Persoon. 
pulegioides,  Pers. 
hispida.    Pursh. 

MoNABDA,  Linneus. 

Penny 
S. 

royal. 
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LoPANTiiri,  Bentlmm. 
nepetoides,  Beuth. 
seriiphuiariivtblius,  Bentli. 

Kepeta,  Liuiuvus. 

cjitaria,  Linn.     Catnip.     Introduced, 
gleehuina,  Benthain.     Introduced. 

Synandra,  Nuttall. 

grandiflora,  Xutt. 
Physostkgia,  Bentham. 

Vuginiana,  Bentb.     Dragon-head. 
Brunklla,  Tournefurt.     (Brunella,  Linn.) 

vulgaris,  Linn.     Heal-alL 

Scutellaria,  Linnseus.     Scull-cap. 
versicolor,  Nutt. 
caneficenfl,  Nutt. 
^      eerrata,  Andrews, 
nervosa,  Pursli. 
galericulata,  Linn, 
lateriflora,  Linn. 

.Marrcbrium,  Linnseus.     llorehoiind. 
vulgare,  Linn.     Introduced. 

Stacuys,  Linnajus. 
aspera,  Michaux. 

•  Leonurus,  Linnaeus.     Mother-wort, 
cardiaca,  Linn.     Introduced. 

BORAGINAC^.     The  Borage  Famii-y, 

OxosMODirM,  Michaux. 
*     Virginianuni,  De  C. 
niolle,  Michx. 
strigosuin,  J)e  C. 
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Mektesia,  Eotli.     Lungwort. 

Virginica,  De  C.     (Pulmoiiai-ia,  Linn.) 
Myosotis,  Linnaeus. 

verna,  Nutt 
EcHiNosPERMUM,  Swartz.     Stick-eeecL 

lappula.  Lehm. 
Cynoglossum,  Tournefort.    Hound's  TonguOi. 

officinale,  Linn.     Introduced. 

Virginicum,  Linn. 

Morisoni,  De  C.     Beggar's  Lice.     8. 

Heliophytum,  De  C. 

Indicum,  De  C.     S.     Introduced, 

HYDROPHYLLACE^.     The  Watek-Lkaf  Familt. 

Hydrophyllum,  Linnaeus.     Water-le^f. 
Virginicum,  Linn, 
appendiculatum,  Michx, 

Ellissia,  Linnaeus, 
ambigua,  Nutt. 
nyctcUea,  Linn. 

Phacelia,  Jussien. 

Purshii,  Buckley.     (P.  fimbriata,  Ph.  not  of  Michx.)     S. 

POLEMONIACEie.     The  Pdlemonium  Family. 
PoLEMONiuM,  Tournefort. 
reptans.    Linn. 

Phlox,  Linnaeus. 

acuminata,  Pursh. 
glaberrima,  Linn, 
pilosa,  Linn, 
divaricata,  Linn, 
bifida,  Beck. 
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Caltstegia,  Robert  Brown.    Bind-weed. 
sepium,  B.  Brown, 
spithamsea,  Pnrsh. 

CusouTA,  Toumefort.     Podder*.    Love-vine, 
tenniflora,  Engelm.    S. 
nmbrosa,  Beyrich. 
arvensis,  Beyrich.     S, 
chlorocarpa,  Engelm.    S. 
Gronovii,  WiUd. 
compacta,  Juss.    S. 
glomerata,  Choisy.    S. 

SOLANACE-E,     The  Night-Shade  Family. 
BoLANiTH,  Linnsens. 

dulcamara,  Linn.    Bittersweet.    Introduced, 
nigra,  Linn.    Night-ehade.    Introduced. 
Carolinense,  Linn.    Horse  Nettle.     S, 

Fhysalis,  LinnsBus.     Ground  Cherry, 
fhiladelphica,  Lam. 
pubescens,  Linn. 

viscosa,  Linn.    (P.  obscura,  Michx.) 
viscosa,  Linn, 
lanceolata,  Michx. 

NioANDBA,  Adanson.    Appl0  of  Pern, 

physaloides,  Gsertn.    Introduced. 
Datitba,  Linnceus.    Jamestown  Weed* 

stramonium,  Linn.     Introduced. 

OENTIANACHE.    T^p  Gektiaw  Famu^t. 

Sabbatia,  Adanson. 
angularis,  PursJ^. 

Fbasbba,  Waltr.     Columbo. 
Carolinensis,  Waltr.     S. 
GxirnAKA,  Linnseus.  Digitized  by  LjOOg Ic 
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Gentiana,  Andrewsii^  Griseb. 
rubricaulis,  Keating* 

Menyanthus,  Toumefort. 

trifoleata,  Linn.    Buck^Bean* 

APOCYNACE-aS.    The  Doobahe  pAititt. 

AmsoniAj  W^tr* 

TabernfiBmontana,  Waltr.    (A.  latifolia^  Micbx.) 
Apocynum,  Toumefort*    Dogbane^ 

androssemifolium,  Linn. 

cannabinnm,  Linn.     Lidian  Hemp. 

ASCL£PIADAC££.     Th^  Milkweed  Familti 

AsoLEPiAS,  Linnaeus. 

cornutij  Decaisne.    Milkweed, 

Sullivantii,  Engelm.     S* 

purpurascens,  Linn. 

variegata,  Linn. 

Nuttalliana,  Torrey. 

Meadii,  Torrey. 

quadifolia,  Jaeq. 

obtusifolia,  Michx. 

incarnata,  Linn. 

tuberosa,  Linn.    Butterfly  Weed. 

veilicillata,  Linn. 

AcERATEs,  Elliott 

viridiflora,  Ell. 
longifolia^  Ell. 

Enslenia,  Nattall. 
albida,  Nutt 

OLEACEiB.     The  Olive  Family. 
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ARISTOLOCHIACE-a!l.     The  Bikthwort  Family. 

AsABUMj  Tournefort. 

Canadense,  Linn.     Coitus  Foot. 
Abistolociiia,  Tournefort. 

serpentaria,  Linn.    Virginia  Snake  Boot.     8. 

tomentosa,  Simfi.     S. 

NYCTAGINACEiE.     The  Four  O'Clock  Familt. 

OxYBApnus,  VahL 

nyctagineus,  Sweet.     S* 

PHYTOLACCACE^.     The  Pokeweed  Family. 

l^HYLOBACOA,  Toumefort 

decandra,  Linn.    Poke-berry. 

CHENOPODIACE^.     The  Goosefoot  Family. 

Ctololoma,  Moquin. 

plataphylla,  Moq.     (Salsola  platyphylla,  Michx.) 
Chenopodium,  Linn»u8.     Goosefoot. 

hybridum,  Linn.     Introduced. 

muriale,  Linn.   .Introduced. 

album,  Linn.     Pig-weed.     Introduced. 

Ahbrika,  Spacb.    Wormseed. 

botrys,  Moq.    Jerusalem  Oak.     Introduced, 
ambrosoides,  Spach.    Mexican  Tea.    Introduced, 
anthelminticum,  Spach.     Wormseed.     Introduced. 

Blitum,  Toumefort. 

capitatum,  Linn.    Indian  Strawberry. 

AMARANTACE^.     Tint  Amaranth  Family. 
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AcNiDA,  Linn.    Water  Hemp. 

canuabina,  Linn: 
Fkcelichia,  Moeneh.     (Oplotheca,  Nutt.) 

Floridana,  Moquin. 

POLYGONACE-E.     The  Buckwheat  Family. 

Polygonum,  Linnseus*    Knotweed. 
anphibium,  Linn, 
lapathifolium,  Linn. 
Pennsylvanicum,  Linn. 

Persicaria,  Linn.    Lady's  Thumb.     Introduced, 
hydropiper,  Linn.     Smartweed. 

acre,  II.  B.  K.    (P.  punctatum.  Ell.)    Wild  Smartweed. 
hydropiperoides,  Michx. 
aviculare,  Linn.    Knot-grass, 
erectum,  Linn, 
ramosissimum,  Michx. 
tenere,  Michx. 
Virginianum,  Linn, 
sagittatum,  Linn, 
dumetorum,  Linn. 

RuMEX,  Linnseus.     Dock. 

verticillatus,  Linn.     Swamp  Dock, 
altissimus,  Wood.     Tall  Dock, 
hydrolapatlium,  Hudson.     (R.  Aquaticus,  Smith.) 
obtusifolius,  Linn.     Bitter  Dock.     Introduced, 
crispus,  Linn.     Curled  Dock.     Introduced, 
acetosellus,  Linn.     Sorrel. 

LAURACEJE.     The  Lauhel  Family. 

Sassafras,  Kees.     Sassafras. 

oificinale,  Nees.     (Laurus  Sassafras,  Linn.) 
BENZom,  Nees, 

odoriferum,Nee8.    Spice-bush.  o,,.e..,GoOgle 
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LORANTHACE-E.     The  Mistletoe  Family* 

Phoeadendkon,  Nuttall. 

flavescens,  Nutt.    American  Mistletoe.     S. 

SAURURACE^.     The  Lizard's  Tail  Family. 

Sauburus,  Linnseus. 

cemuus,  Linn.     Lizard's  Tail.     S. 

CERATOPHYLLACE^.     The  Honewort  Family. 

Ceeatophyllum,  Linn  ©us. 
demersum,  Linn. 

EUPHORBIACE^.     The  Sfuroe  Family. 

EuPHOEBiA,  Linnaeus. 
Geyeri,  Engelm. 
herniarioides,  Nutt.     S. 
huraistrata,  Engelm.     S» 
maculata,  Linn, 
hypericifolia,  Linn, 
dentata,  Miclix.     S. 
cyathophora,  Jacq.     S* 
corollata,  Linn, 
obtusata,  Pursh.     S. 

Aoalyphaj  Linnaeus. 
Virginica,  Linn, 
gracilens,  Gray. 
Caroliniana,  Waltr. 

Ceoton,  Linnseus. 

capitatum,  Michx. 
firlandulorum,  Linn. 
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URTICACE^.     The   Nettlb  Family. 

§  1.     Ulmaee.     The  Elm  Tribe. 
Ulmus,  Lini)8eii8.     Elm. 

fiilva,  Michx.     Slippery  Elm. 
Americana,  Linn.     Elm. 

Celtis,  Touniefort.    Hackberry* 
occidentalis,  Linn, 
crassifolia,  Lam.     S. 

§  2.     Atrocarpem.     The  Bread-FruU  Trib%. 
MoRus,  TouiTiefort. 

rubra,  Linn.    Red  Mulberry.     S. 

alba,  Linn.     White  Mulberry.     Introduced. 

BoRYA,  Willdenow. 
ligustrina,  Willd. 

§  3.     Urticem.     The  ^Tettle  Tribe. 
Urtica,  Tournefort.     Nettle. 

gracilis,  Ait. 
Laportea,  Gaudich. 

Canadensis,  Gaud.     (Urtica  Canadensis,  Linn.) 
PiLEA,  Lindley.     Eichweed. 

pumila,  Lindl. 
BcEHMERiA,  Jacq. 

cylindrica,  Willd.     S, 
Parietaria,  Tournefort. 

Pennsylvanica,  Muhl.     Pillitory. 

§  4.      Cannabinese.     The  Hemp  Tribe. 
Cannabis,  Tournefort^     JTemp, 
sativa,  Ij^a^     ii?/r^c3uced. 
HuMULUs,  LJD^^ua.    ^^^. 
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JUGLANDACE^.     The  Walnut  Family. 

JuGLANS,  Liuiifleus.     Walnut 
cinerea,  Linn.     Butternut, 
nigra,  Linn.    Black  Walnut 

Cabya,  Is  uttall.    Hickory. 

alba,  Nutt.     Shag-bark  Hickory, 
sulcata,  Nutt     Thick  Shell-bark  Hickory, 
olivseformis,  Xutt.     Pecan-nut     S. 
tomentosa,  Kutt     Mocker-nut 
glabra,  Torr.     Pig- nut  hickory. 
amara,  Nutt.     Bitter-nut  hickory. 

CUPULIFER-E.     The  Cup-beariiio  Family. 

QuEECus,  Linnaeus.     Oak, 

macrocarpa,  Michx.     Bur-oak. 

obtusiloba,  Michx.     Post-oak. 

alba,  Linn.    White-oak. 

montana,  Willd.     Rock  Chestnut-oak. 

bicolor,  Willd.     Swamp  White-oak. 

castanea,  Willd.     Chestnut-oak. 

imbricaria,  Michx.     Laurel  Oak. 

nigra,  Linn.    Black-Jack  Oak. 

Leana,  Nutt.     Lea's  Oak  (probajly  a  hybrid.) 

tinctoria,  Bartram.     Black  Oak. 

coccinea,  Wang.     Scarlet  Oak. 

rubra,  Linn.     Red  Oak. 

palustris,  Du  Roy.    Pin  Oak. 

Fagus,  Tournefort     Beech, 
ferruginea,  Ait. 

CoEYLUs,  Tournefort     Hazlenut 

Americana,  Waltr. 
Caepinus,  Linnceus. 

Americana,  Michx.    Water  Beech. 
OsTEYA,  Micheli.  ^ 

ViriTinica,  WiUd.     Ironwood.  ^'^'^"'^ '^ C^OOg Ic 
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SALICACE.E.     The  Willow  Family. 

Salix,  Tournefort.     'Willow. 
tri^^tis,  Ait.     Gray  Willo^*-. 

liumllis,  jr.uslinll.     (S.  irulilonuergiana,  Barratt.) 
eriocepliala,  ^Jichx. 

sericL'a,  ZJur.liiill.     (3.  Grisea,  Willd.)   " 
fluviaiilis,  Xutt.     (Near  S.  longifolia,  Mulil.) 

PoruLus,  Tounietln't.     Poplar, 
trcmuloidcf^,  Mjclix.     Aspen, 
hoterophylla,  Linn.     Downy-leaved  Poplar. 
angulata,  Ait.     Cotton-wood, 
candieans,  Ait.     Balm  of  Gilead.  ' 

CONIFER/T:.     The  Cone-bearinq  Family, 

Thuja,  Tournerort. 

occidentalis,  Linn.     Arbor  Yita3. 

Taxodium,  Plcliard. 

disticluim,  Rich.     Cypress.     S, 
JuNiPEUus,  Linn. 

Yirginiana,  Linn.     Red  Cedar. 

ARACEiE.     The  Arum  Family. 

Ams.EMA,  Martins.     Indian  Turnip, 
trypliyllum,  Torr.     Indian  Turnip. 
dracontiun:s,  Scliott,     Dragon-root. 

AcoRus,  Linn. 

calamus,  Linn.     Sweet  Flag. 

TYPHACE^.     The  Cat-tail  Family. 
Typha,  Tournefort. 

latifolia,  Linn.     Cat-tail. 
Sparoaxium,  Tournefort.. 

ramosuni,  Ilndeon. 
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Lemna,  minor,  Linn, 
polyrrbizn,  Liiin. 

NAIADACE.T:.     The  Po^dweed  Family. 

PoTAMocJETCN,  Toumofort. 
hybridns,  Miohx.     S. 

pusiilus,  Linn.     (P.  conipressius,  Sinitli.)     S. 
ptineiflorus,  Pursli.     (F.  <::niniineH'o,  Mlehx.) 
lucens,  Linn. 
nataiiB,  Linn, 
hctcropliyllns,  Schreber. 

ALISMACE.l^..     The  Water-Plantain  Family. 

■i 

Altsma,  Linnieus. 
plan  (ago,  Linn. 

EciiiNODOKUs,  Kidiard. 
l)ar villus,  Eiiirelm. 

rostratns,  Engehn.     (Alisnia  rostrata,  Xutt.) 
radicans,  Engelni.     (Alisma  radicans,  ]^utt.) 

Sagittaria,  Linnaeus.     Arrow-liead. 
variabilis,  Engelm. 
Iieteropbylla,  Pursb.     S. 
simplex,  Pursli.     S. 

IIYDROCIIARIDACEiE.     The  Frog's-bit  Family. 

AxACHAUis,  Eieliard. 

Canadensis,  Piancbon.     (Udora  Canadensis,  2^utt.) 
Yaijsxekia,  Micbeli. 

spiralis,  Linn.     Ell-grass. 

OHCHIDACE.i:.     The  Orchis  Family. 

Okchis,  Linnaeus. 

spectabilis,  Linn,     Sliowy  Orcbis. 

PlATANTJIEI:a,  Eiebard.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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KriKAXTiiKS,  i]jiTiC'!lis,  I>igelo\\'. 

ceriuia,  IvicharU. 
l\>Go:siA,  Ju<>icu. 

peiidula,  Liiidl.     (TriplioJ'ti,  l^iitt.) 
CALorcMiox,  It.  Brown. 

pulchc'llus,  li.  Browii. 
]Mici;o>TYLLs,  xuittall. 

opliioi^los^oitles,  Xiitt.     Adder's  Tongue* 
LiPAKis,  lu'cliurd. 

liliiiulia,  Itlclianl. 
CoKALLouiiiZA,  Ilallcr.     Coral-rout 

multidora,  Xutt. 
Al'LKCTltUM,  ^N^uttall. 

liyeuialc,  Xutt.     Putty-root, 
Cypripedium,  Llnnaius.     Lady's  Slipper. 

pui)esceiKs,  AVilld.     Yellow  Lady's  Slipper, 

])ar\  illorunj,  Sali^b. 

candiduni,  },[iihl.     White  Lady's  Slipper. 

spectabih',  Swarlz.     ]Moceasiii  Flower. 

AMARYLLIDACE^.     The  Auarylus  Family. 

Agave,  Li im sens.     Aloe, 

Vir;i:inica,  Linn.     S, 
IIrp(»XYS,  Liniiffius. 

erecta,  Liun.     Star-grass. 

IRIDACEiE,     The  Iris  Family. 
liiis,  Linncene. 

versicolor,  Linn.    Blue  Flag. 
SisYKiNcuiiM,  Linnseus. 
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SMILACE^..     The  Smilax  Fajiilt, 

SiiiLAX,  Tounieibrt.     Grcenbriar. 
rotund iiuli a,  Linn, 
qnadrangularis,  Muhl. 
herbaccii,  Linn. 

Trillium,  Linnaeus* 
sessile,  Linn, 
reenrvatnni,  IJeck. 
cernuuni,  Linn, 
erectuni,  Linn. 
granditl<»runi,  Salisb. 

LILIACEjE.     The  Lily  Family, 

AsPAiiAGus,  Linnaius. 

oilieinalis,  Linn.     Litrodueed. 
Poltgonatum,  Tournefoi't. 

Lifloruui,  Ell.     Solomon's  Seal. 

Smilacixa,  Desfontaines. 
racemosa.  Desf. 
Btellata,  Desf. 

Scilla,  Linnteus. 

Fraseri,  Gray.     (Phalangium  eseulentum,  Nutt.) 

Allium,  Linn.     Garlic, 
tricoccuin,  Ait.     Leek, 
eernuum,  Roth.     Wild  Onion, 
stellatum,  Nutt. 
Canadense,  Kalm. 
striatum,  Jacq.     S. 

LiLitrir,  Linnaeus.    Lily. 

Philadelpliicum,  Linn.     Wild  Lily. 
Canadense,  Linn.    Nodding  Lily. 

Ebythronium,  LinnsBus.    Dog's-tooth  Violet. 
Americanum,  Smith, 
albidum,  Nutt. 

MELANTHACEJE.     The  Colchiccm  F^if t?*^i,y GoOqIc 
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UvuLAKiA,  grandillora,  Smith. 

pertuliiila,  Linn. 
Mi^LA^TuiuM,  Gronovius. 

Yirginiciini,  Linn. 
Veratkum,  Tonrnetbrt. 

AVoudii,  llubbins. 

JUNCACEiE.     The  Rush  Family. 

Lrzui.A,  De  Candollo. 

cnmpestri&j,  De  C. 
Ju^'cus,  Linnaeus,     llush. 

sciq)i)ides,  Lam. 

ucnminatus,  Miclix. 

jnarginatus,  Kobtk. 

tennis,  Willd. 

bntbniu.<,  Linn. 

PONTEDERIACEiE.     The  Pickerel-weed  Family. 

Po>;TEDKiaA,  Linnaeus. 

curdata,  Linn.     Pickerel-weed. 

IIetekantiiera,  Ruiz,  and  Pav. 

limusa,  YabL     (Leptanthus  ovalis,  Michx.) 

ScuoLLERA,  Scbreber. 
graminea,  Willd. 

COMMELYNACE^.     The  Spiderwort  Family, 

CoMiiELYNA,  Dillenius.     Day-flower, 
erecta,  Linn. 

Vii-ginica,  Linn.      (C.  angustifoUa,  lM\c\iX.) 
agraria,  Kunth.      S. 

Yirgiiiica,  Linn.  " 

piJosa,  Lebw. 
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CvrEui  s,  j\[icliaiixianus,  Scliultes. 
Enu'eliiianiii,  Steud. 

iiiliexuj?,  Mulil. 

iicmniiuUiK<,  Ton*. 

phvniatodos,  Wulil.     (C»  repens,  Ell.) 

Seliwclniuii,  Torr. 

lilic'ulinis,  Valil. 

uvularls,  Torr.     S. 

Kyllingia,  Liuiia^us. 

puinila,  Miclix.     3. 
DuLiciiiLM,  Richard. 

spatliaeeuni,  Pers. 
IlEMicAiiniA,  Keiis. 

suU^qiiarro^a,  Xecs. 
Eleo(  iiATu^,  R.  Brown. 

quadnm^ulata,  li.  Brown.     S» 
obtusa,  »ScliulU\s. 
|>alu>tris,  it.  liiowii. 
tenuis,  i'^c-liulte.s. 
CMiiipre^sa,  SiiUivaiit.     S. 
acicularif^,  it.  Brown. 

SciKrirs,  Liniiseu8. 
pungcns,  Valil. 
lacu^tri^^,  Linn, 
debilis,  Bursh. 
lluviutilis,  Gray^ 
atrovirens,  Muhl. 
jiolypliyllus,  Valil. 
lineatus,  Miclix. 

Ekiophokum,  Linnaeus.     Cotton-graas, 
polystacliyon,  Linn, 
gracile,  Koch. 

ElMBlUSTYLIS,  Yalil. 

-,.  ^r    1  1  Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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ifcLKiJiA,  LiniuLUS.     Xut-rush. 

t riulomerata,  Tuiclix. 

C>ai:kx,  LliHiiviis.     Sedge-grass,     ifarsh  ITny. 

]\jlvtrieIioi(lc^.  Miihl. 
WiiMeiinvii,  Sclik. 
t^teiiuelii,  Kuiith. 
sivcala,  ]-)('wey. 
^'artweilii,  Dewoy. 
inrerniedin,  (ioodenow. 
teretiu.-eula,  (Joodeuow. 
deeoui})osita,  iluliL 
vul[)lnoidi'a,  Lliclix. 
crus-eorvi,  bluitil(;\V(n*tli. 
sripata,  iliilil. 
viilpiiia,  Linn, 
sparganoidcs,  ^lulil. 
ce pi  1  al o i  d  oa ,  D  e w  ey . 
ceplial()}>liora,  Miilil. 
Mulilenbergii,  Sclik. 
rosea,  Schk. 
slelhilala.  Good, 
arida,  Sehw.  and  Torr. 
seoparia,  Selik. 
]ago])o(]ioides,  Selik, 
festneacea,  Selik. 
jnirahiii.^,  Dewey, 
BtvamiuL^ii,  Schk. 

nqmihiJj's,  /L^r  :f  ^ 
IhiKlmi/n//  i '  ^^        ^  . 
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Carex,  viresceiis,  Muhl. 
IricepQ,  Miclix'. 

aiict'M'S,  WilUI. 
bhuivia,  D'jv.-i'v. 
olI<n>cMri»'i,  ki'elik. 
iiiuhuHata,  iiriik. 
Pull nsyl  van ica,  Lam. 
varin,  iliilil. 
IviL'haru>oni!.     K.  Brown. 

laniiaI:K/.-a,  Mic-lix. 
]aci]>trls,  Willd. 
tridioearpa,  ^Mulil. 
tontaculi.ta,  ^.Inlil. 
intunicsoens,  Riulge. 
Gravii,  Cnrey. 
lupulina,  ^Iiilil. 
8r|naiT()sn,  Linn. 
monile,  Tucker  man. 
ampuUacua,  Good. 
Tiickernianii,  Boott. 
lon^lrostris,  Torr. 

GRAMINEyE.     The  Grass  Family. 

Leersia,  Solandor. 

oryznides,  Swartz.  Kice  Grass. 
Viri>;inica,  AVilld.  White  Grass. 
lenticularis,  Miclix.     Fly-catch  Grass. 

ZiZA2CiA,  Gronorius. 

aquatica,  Linn.     Wild  Rice. 

ALOPr.cL'Krs,  Linnaeus.     Fox-tail  Grass. 

pratensis,  Linn.     Meadow  Fox-tail  Grass.     Introduced. 
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SpOROBOi.r  -.  Tc  '    :•!:  Frown. 

crv}.!;..!  ..1    ,  '  ^  <'y. 
Ageosti^j  L\          .     ilent-grasfl. 
scal'T;',  V/  '   !.         nir-orrass. 
vuhMi!-.  Vv '.     .      [led-top. 

albt),  l.ii:::.         -  lito-top.  ( 

CiNKA,  LIm  C-  /  '.  j 

aruiid!i  •:'•.  /.  T/*:.:. 
MUHLEN'UJ''  ■'.,  ''   "..ivocr. 

gio:i.u  .    .  '^ :-.. 

ilcxi-  '..  \  '''  ' .]. 
eylvu;!".:   '.•  >  :•  .  rJ  Gray. 

diiiV.si'^  :    i.:   '..     Xiiuble  Will. 
Bbachykli  ;:.:  ::,  ."'';  :::ivois. 

aristv^  i::. ,  11  ..;:v.     (Muhlenbergia  erecta,  Schreb.) 

Calamagkoslm,  /  'liiiKson. 

Ciina/:..:  *-,  :J.;iav.     Bliie-joiat  Grasa. 

coar(,:;i.:),  T  rr.  c^'TiJ  Gray. 

Obtzopsio,  y..-],  :•  \".     Mountain  Rice. 

Caiui''    .  :  ,  \'  ;r.     ( Stipa  juncea,  Michx,) 
Stipa,  Liiiiii.     .     r  v.:M]ier  Grass, 

aveii;  \ : ,  I/;  :i.     Black  Oat-grass. 

Bprau  1,  Ji:  .  (..  .t  Hook.)    Porcupine  Grass, 

Abistida,  Li:./. 

dicliol'v ::  :\  ?      ].::,     Poverty-grass. 
raino^i':rs't  :c^  r,i:,^-elman. 
grac:!^,  I,,'. 
Strictii,  :,:■"(■!: :. 
purpii  M      •    .  Pi  ir. 

Gey^'l'    --^      y~^'y\.^  Digitized  by  Google 
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CnoxDRosiuM,  Desvaiix. 

liirtum,  JI.  U.  K.     (Athcropogon  pn^^illosus,  Eiigliii.) 
ATiiK!i(;roGOx,  ^Iiiljleiiberg. 

ai'luduides,  MuliL     (  [>ouU;iona  rac-e:,H.  r,  Liim-ca.). 

D ACT  r L< )C  FKNir  M,    AV  il M (.1 J uW. 

T.irvplicurii,  ^\'iIM.     Introduced. 
]]Li:rjiiNi:,  (itvrtiu'i*. 

Iridica,  (Wvi1n.      Wiro-orra'^s.     Inti'oduccd. 
Lt:t''jociiloa,  l^'auvois, 

inu'-nniata,  Kuiith. 
iV.-cicularis,  TM-ay. 

^.-^u•in;tl.AC,^  Torr.     Tall  L*ed-top. 

-\ii\-jricaaa,  J^'auv.     (F.vsiuca  diaivli'ci,  Jiiclix.) 
I)a('tvli.s,  LiniiaT.-^. 

rj^^v.^.('r.;ra,  Linn.     Orcliard  Grafts.     Inlrudnced. 
K<ELi:::iA,  }\'i\  oo:i. 

caii^tahi,  Pcrb. 
ICatclma,  ]?ailn(  -s^o.     (Reboidea,  Ivinidi.) 

ni^tusala,  CiffiV. 

I'd! n b}- 1 \- :\ I li ca,  G r:' y . 

*  T'.fi:i,-:.\,  Linnaeii?.     j^felic-grassi. 

m^iti^a,  Waitr.     (M.  r^pecio?a,  r>riili].) 
GiA'^'iiiA,  II.  Bio'Aii.     luanna  Grass. 

Ganadensis,  Trin.     Kaltlesnake  Gra.-.:. 
nervata,  Triii. 
fluitan>j,  It,  J^rown. 

PoA,  LiniifPi]^.     Moadow  Grass. 

annna,  Liijn.     Low  S[C'rir  (jratF. 

hrevifolia,  iluiil.     (P.  pung^iis,  Xatt.) 

vsylvestris,  Gray.  Digitized  by  CjOOg IC 
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^■i-efal.-;.:;'  ,-;;.;;;:••     (^^  iuV.uta.;       ''^""^^-^'^^  Mich.,) 

A«,; """■■^'  '^'•'•»-     iieed. 

J"'>-^^"'«,  Lfa„      s         ^• 
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IPbisetum,  Fersoon. 

paluslre,  Torr.* 
pHALABis,  LinnsBus.    Canary  Grass. 

arundinacea,  Linn. 
Paspaltjm,  Linnaeus. 

fluitans,  Kunth.     S. 
eetaceum,  Michx.    S. 
IfiBve,  Michx. 

Pakicum,  LinncBUS.     Panic-grass. 

filiforme,  Linn. 

glabrum,  Gaudin.    Introduced. 

sanguinale,  Linn.     Crab-grass.     Introduced. 

agrostoides,  Sprang. 

proliierum,  Lam. 

capillare,  Linn. 

antumnale,  Bosc. 

virgatum,  Linn. 

latifolinm,  Linn. 

clandestinum^  Linn. 

microscarpon,  Muhl. 

xanthophysum,  Gray. 

dichotomum,  Linn. 

depanperatum,  MuhL 

crus-galli,  Linn.    Barn-yard  Grass.     Introduced. 

hispidum,  Muhl. 

sooparium,  Mich^. 

Setabia,  Beauvois. 

gkuca,  Beauv.    Introdaced. 
C^o^BUSy  Linnssos.    Bur-grass. 

tribuloides,  Linn. 

TmPSAOUK,  Linnaeus. 

dactyloides,  Linn.    Gama  Grass.  ^         . 
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Andkopogux,  scopariiis,  ^iclix. 
Vir^ijiieus,  Liun. 

SuK(.;iii>[,  rer>()Oii. 
nutans,  Gray. 

EQUISETACE.^:.     The  Horsetail  Family. 

Eqcisktum,  Linnajus.     Horsetail. 
arveiK^o,  Lir.n. 
la3viu';Umii,  Ih-aiiu. 
ro'niistuin,  l-Jraun.     S. 
Ijyciiiale,  Llim.     Scouring  Riisli. 

FELICES.     TnE  Ferns. 

PoLYroDiuM,  Einiiceus. 

]H'?:aii:'»iK,|)!('nini,  Michx. 
drvitiituri-?,  Eiiiii. 
incamui),  \Villd. 

Allosokls,  Lcrnharui.     Eock-Lrake. 

atropiirpureiis.  Gray. 
Ptekjs,  Liiiiispiis.     Bralie. 

a  piilina,  Linn. 
Adiantlm,  Linn,     ilaidenhair. 

pt'datnni,  Linn. 
CnEiLANTHEs,  Swartz.     Lip  Fern. 

vcstita,  AVilld. 
CoMPLOsoKUS,  Link. 

rliizoplijllus,  Link.     Walking-leaf. 
AsPLENiuM,  Linnceua. 

trichomanes,  Linn. 

tliolvpteroidcvs  Miehx. 
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OxocLEA,  Linnscns. 

seiisibilis,  Linn.     Sensitive  Fern. 
OsMUNDA,  Linnreus. 

spectiibilis,  AVilld. 

Claytoiiiiiiia,  Linn. 

BoTKYcniuM,  Swartz. 

Innarioidc'?:,  Swartz.     Moonwort. 
Yirgiiiicnni,  Svartz. 

HYDUOPTEROIDES.     The  Water-ferns. 

AzoLLA,  Lamarck. 

Caroliniaiia,  Willd. 
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Tin:  NATIVE,  X.VlU:i\L!ZE])  A>:D  (I'LTlYATEl)  G]:A^SES  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

By  I.  A.  Laph-vm,  of  Milwuiikrc,  Wis. 

It  is  ]>rw}).)^CHl  ill  the  fullowiiiii:  pnges  to  i)rc<eiit  an  account  of 
tlinse  ])lants  «^t"«/\vini^  in  Illinois  which  belon;^  lothe  natural  orucr 
oi*   gra-^^e.-^,   <»r   Grufyunx  as   they  are  called    in   the  Fvsteniatic 
Avorks  of  l)Mtanists.     This  5»;:'eat  family  inclu(h'.s  all  those  species 
that  have   ciM\'ain  characters,  especially  the  ilowors  and  fruit  in 
common,  and   inchules  not  only  the  gi'asses  such  as   ai'e  cultiva- 
ted l\>r  pastura^^e  ai.d  tor  hay,  hut  also  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rice, 
the    sugarcane,    and    many   other  important    ])rv)(!ucts   of   the 
vcgjtaljle    kingdom.      These    constitute   a  ^i^vy    natural    assem- 
Llag-e  (»f   [)lants  so  nearly   allied    that  the   slightest  ol)servatioii 
suiiices  to   sliow  their   aiiinity.     AYheu  a   deiinite  idea  is  once 
formed  of  the  true  tyj)e  of  the  order,  there  is  no  dilliculty  in  re- 
cognizing the  different  species.     There  have  heen  no  (piestions 
among  holaui-is  tioout  the  class! iic^ition  of  the  gramiiuxi.     TUeir 
family  re.".en:;!lani-e  led  the  first  observers  to  arrange  tliem  into 
an  onk^r  hy  thi^in-elves,   where   they   remain.     Avldltions  have 
Leen   made  to  the  iauiily,  from  time  to  time,  hy  the  discovery  ox 
]Kv>v'  s|)'!cies,    hut  tli<'3e  find  tiielr  place  readily  in   llici  systein, 
withmit  reouliing  any  c<Misideral)le  inodificatiou  of  like  gen^*^'*^*- 
chara^'teristic;  hy  which  grasses  are  universally  known   vuvd  ^^^' 
tingu!>hed  from  oilier  p>larits. 

l>ut  farmors  will  \^\\  x\<\  that  clover  and  some  otliov  pAun\9  *^^^ 
cultivrted  as  gra.-s,  hwkX  tslifndd  bc'  incUuled  in  tii^'  ^uiuii  Wuu^^^'' 
Tliis  W(.uld  U,'  ad:o>tia^.  ,^  v; run o-  basis  of  cV\> .\i\^,i^'^''^^  '^ '\ ''/^^^^''^v 
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e1>owhGro,  rmd  lV:)in  an  cxaiainn.^ion  of  tLe  olu'cti^jn  •T  i>]aiit5  cx- 
hil/itL-d  at  l!:o  >U\\^^  lair,  i\l  (^ii:e:igo,  in  l^r.-5.  I  :i:i\e  l;cci:  aMe  to 
make  a  v-ry  c^uii-L't;-  li.-t  of  Vav  (rra-^us  l'v'i.:id  \\ulnu  l:cr  l^nit^^ 
It  will  l»o  su.'-.i  ll):it  tlM'o  are  105  nativo  .^;:('c'c^,  11  introduced 
species,  andi  1- tliat  are  knuv/n  only  a^  they  iuv  c'ultiv:i:.,i!.  i'  TLis 
is  a  lar:j:c'r  nirn'".  r,  in  pr'-iMirliou  to  Itie  Wi^-c  liir.n.i^r  oi  iiower- 
in^' plants  in  llie  ^taie,  (l-eln^  ji^^.-nt  on c-t v. i it;:,;  tlian  is  usual  in 
the  same  cl:u.:ile. 

There  are  br.t  lew  o-rns-es  peculiar  to  Illinois-  in^r  conUl  we 
exnect  to  liiul  ^luAi  when  we  reilect  that  h-'r  ]t'\.ir:i'S  ari'  only  the 
hordcrs  ot*  th'^  va-t  ]»rairie  eoiuilry  lyin^^  at  the  v/t-r  an":  south- 
west. T'k"  ^peviu-  I'ouu.l  iu  the  wooiic"!  di^'. ;':«-!s  are  i'uin:,]  ri-raiii 
in  similar  loc-ilitien  in  the  ad.joining  st^ite.^.  Tlie  Cireat  Taiher  of 
Kivers,  the  },:i->i^.  ippi,  which  runs  along  the  whole  extciit  of  the 
state,  come>  d  e,vn  ;Vom  the  far  inu'th  and  runs  on  to  the  sunny 
south.  The  .-;'e:*h's  along  the  margin  of  tinil  'j:\\\V  >:r:*ani  jire  not 
confined  to  ntj-row  limits  of  di^stribution.  Again,  Illinois  'oorders 
on  the  "  Grea^  Lakes,"  and  tlie  species  found  tliere  are  common 
to  otlier  p«)rti>)iis  of  these  great  inland  seas. 

The  wild  grasses  of  the  prairies,  though  in  some  res])ccts  iufe- 
rior  to  those  usu.dly  cultivated,  have  been  found  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  sustaining  t)ie  early  settlements;  and  it  is  in  no  small 
deirree  to  these  humble  si>ecies  that  the  state  is  Indcbletl  for  lier 
present  contlition  (>f  wealth  and  })ro^perity.  Ii'  no  cattle  could 
have  been  introduced  until  the  farmer  ha*!  [U'l'pared,  by  cultiva- 
tion, his  pasture  and  his  meadow,  Illinois  wouhi  have  been  to-day 
very  far  behind  what  we  see  her.  Thc<e  native  gra>scs  are, 
theretbre,  eiithlcvl  to  their  share  of  attention,  and  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  include  tljem  all  in  the  descripilons  that  Ibhnw.  They 
aie  deserving  of  liic  careful  study  and  invotigatiou  of  t!ie  iK>tau- 
ists  and  the  tarmers;  so  that  v/e  may  ascerriiiji  with  ccriiiinty  wh;;t 
are  the  merits  of  eac]i.  l*ossibly  some  may  be  f^^anid  better 
adapted  to  the  peculiarities  of  ooil  and  clim/.Le  than  tho  io  we  have 
iutroduced  and  cultivate. 

But  it  is  not  to  any  one  sp-cie?,  oI*gi'.'i:-s  t]\:\[  vroslior.al  hjok  for 
the  Rup[>ort  of  (;ur  stock.  On  the  mitive  ]  ]-;;hies  v.e  ['nd  many 
6i)ecies  ititcruihi'  'ed,   ea''h('..iig  Li  p^-rt ;      ':-KDi3iti?^clbM-V;7P^8+^ 
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maturity  early  in  tlie  season,  others  late  in  autumn ;  some  are 
l)e^t  suited  for  ]>rcservation  in  the  form  of  hay,  others  are  only 
Buited  for  pasturage.  Tliis  natural  combination  of  ditferent  spe- 
cies on  the  prairies,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  habits  and  quali- 
ties, suggests  to  us  the  propriety  of  cultivating  a  number  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grass  in  our  artilieial  pastures  and  meadows,  and  of 
not  coniiuing  ourselves  to  timitiy  and  a  few  other  favorite  spe- 
cies. A  judicious  Combination  sliould  be  made,  having  reference 
to  the  qualities  of  each,  and  the  pui-poses  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed by  the  cultivator. 

Euglish  farmers  understand  this  matter;  and  their  writers  in- 
form us  that  twenty  or  more  species  of  grass  can  be  found  on  a 
single  square  foot  of  a  rich,  ancient  pasture  in  that  country. 
From  the  beginning  of  spring  till  winter  there  is  no  month  that 
is  not  the  peculiar  season  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  grasses 
attain  the  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  Hence,  the  comparative- 
ly never-failing  supply  of  nutritive  herbage  obtained  from  natural 
pastu-es,  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  those  artificially  formed 
with  one  or  two  grasses  only. 

AVhether  the  culture  of  grass  and  the  rearing  of  stock  or  the 
culture  of  grains  is  the  must  important  and  will  yield  the  great- 
est return  for  the  capital  and  labor  employed  at  any  given  locali- 
ty is  quite  an  important  inquiry      Usually,  upon  the  first  settle- 
ment of  a  country,  or  the  first  emergence  of  a  people  from  the 
barbarous  state  the  culture  of  grains  predominate ;  the  cattle  be- 
ing allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  rely  on  the  natural  grasse* 
and  herbag-e.     The  culture  of  grasses,  as  food  for  stock,  is,  there- 
fore, an  indication  oi  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  agricultxiral 
art     In  our  own  country  the  two  kinds  are  combined  ia  flie 
same  townsJifps,  orereu  on  the  same  farms,  but  there  is  adecid^^ 
tendency  towards  the  increase  of  the  iirst  at  the  expense  of  ^^^ 


second  kind  of  hu^l^nndty.  Doubtless  this  mixed  culture  is  l>^^^^ 
for  western  fanuer^^  yut  j^et  there  must  be  a  certain  relative  V^^^ 
portion  that  one^yjd    t,ear  to    the  other,  and  it  Bhould  be  ^^ 


o^ 


aim  to  ascertain  ^      ^j,  ;^   proportion  is,  and  to  conform  to  i^ 
neavBS  ci— ^^,;    ^^U^  Jjox^.        ^he  question  resolves  itselt  ^^ 
to  this^^^^^^^^^^  ^f       i^  or  of  mea^  is  the  ^^S^ 

prfdk  In  JTjl^     ^^  ^  g  ,^,  entire  surt^f^ 
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tlian  in  any  other  country.  The  relative  proj 
ahd  meadow  lands,  as  compared  with  the  whoL 
ted  in  different  countries,  is  stated  at  about  one-s 
one-fourth  in  Germany  and  three-fourths  in  (t 
our  own  country  the  statistics  collected  and  pub) 
ble  us  to  determine  this  proportion.  The  culture 
ture  and  hay,  requires  less  manual  labor  and  h 
chinery  than  that  of  grains;  and  there  is,  morec 
to  failure  of  crops.  Most  of  the  diseases  by  wlii 
ed  are  in  the  heads,  and  the  weevil,  or  otlier  in 
stroy  not  the  culms  and  leaves,  but  tbe  grain  its 
are  cropped  or  cut  before  they  attain  this  degree 

As  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  different  speci* 
jDortant,  not  only  to  the  farmer,  but  to  many  ot] 
citizens,  I  have  deemed  it  prcper  to  give  so  muc 
character  of  each  species  as  seemed  to  be  necessj 
them  one  from  another.  In  this  part  of  the  wor 
indebted  to  the  valuable  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  t 
ted  States,  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who  kindly  allowed 
use  of  the  very  accurate  descriptions  of  that  worl 
are  made  directly  from  nature ;  tliey  serve  to  ilh 
of  grasses  in  general,  and  represent  nearly  ever 
ly)  found  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Such  is  the  minuteness  and  appai'ent  obscuri 
parts  or  organs  from  which  the  distinctive  chari 
drawn,  that  the  study  of  the  Gramineae  is  one  of 
in  the  whole  science  of  botany,  especially  to  tin 
beginning  that  very  interesting  and  fascinating  i 
the  aid  of  a  good  common  magnifying  glass,  anc 
tion  of  the  flowers,  taken  at  the  right  season  of  t 
may  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  name  of  the  co 
grass  with  considerable  certainty.  With  this 
once  refer  to  whatever  has  been  written  in  rega: 
on  agricultural  and  botanical  subjects.  The  tecl 
ployed  in  describing  grasses,  as  well  as  other  p 
history,  are  mostly  included  in  the  later  editic 
American  Dictionarv :  so  that  the  obstacM  Krffe 
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known.  As  instances  of  tlie  different  applications  of  names,  it 
limy  be  mentioned  that  tlie  "Herds  grass"  of  Pennsylvania  is 
not  the  <xrass  known  hj  that  name  in  New  York;  and  that  tho 
"Blue  prrass  "  of  Kentucky  is  quite  different  from  tlie  Blue  grass 
of  England. 

If  we  put  into  tlie  fire  the  products  of  grasses — as  hay,  grain, 
cluiff,  straw,  etc. — a  large  proportion  will  be  consumed,  or  con- 
verted into  gaseous  substances,  that  escape  into  tho  atmosphere. 
This  is  called  the  organic  portion  of  plants,  while  what  remains, 
(the  ash,)  is  called  the  inorganic  portion.     The  proportion  of  ash 
varies  from  one  to  twelve  per  cent.     The  elementary  substances 
detected  in  the  Gramineae  are  fourteen,  of  which  about  ten  are 
always  present,  and,  therefore,  may  be  deemed  essential  elements 
of  all  si)ecies  of  this  family.    Of  twenty  different  species  analyzed, 
it  was  lound  that  all  contained  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  calcium,  magnesium,  silicnm  and  potassium; 
all  but  one  contained  sodium  ;  six  contained  iron,  and  one  man- 
ganese.     Nitrogen  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  organic  portions. 
The  organic  matter,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  is  drawn  fVom  the  atmosphere,  which  is  everywhere  pres- 
ent; the  inorganic  matter  is  diawn,  in. a  fluid  state,  from  the  soil, 
by  the  roots,  with  tlie  help  of  numerous  very  minute  hairs.     (See 
plate  2,  iig.  13,  g.)     But  every  soil  does  not  necessarily  contain 
all  these  essential  elements,  or  they  may  exist  in  certain  soils  in 
such  small  proportion  as  to  be  soon  exhausted.    Hence  we  see 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  crops,  or  of  supplying  to  the  soil  such 
of  the  above  named  elements  as  may  be  wanting.     The  nature  of 
the  plant  is  such  that  it  must  have  an  adequate  supply  of  its  pecu- 
liar food,  as  much  so  as  a  liorse,  an  ox  or  a  pig.    This  shows,  also, 
the  importance  of  exact  chemical  analyses  of  plants,  in  different 
fttages  of  growth,  and,  ahso  of  the  soils  on  which  they  are  expect- 
ed to  grow.     The  deiieiencies  must  be  supP^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  P^""' 
duce  healthy  and  vi^^oroiift     i    .  Bv  a^d  of  thesa  analyses  we 

may  calculate  tiie  amounf  V^   t'      c^lernent  annually  abstracted 
from  the  soil,  and,  consoo  i.  ^    amount  that  should  be  an- 

BualJy  restored  in  tho  8?>«^  ^^^^^'  ^     ^res  or  by  other  means.     15y 
nogJectiJii:  to  wake  this  T^  o^mar^^  ^,«ation  to  the  soil  of  the  ex- 
'hansted  elements,  we  re.l^^  ""^      t  m^^  of  lairds,  and  they  wauld 
soon   be  ^'uon,  out,^^  arJ'T  '^'  ^f^V^m^able  of  J^elding  their  ac- 


Tlie  ashes  of  different  portions  of  different  epecies  of  graminesB 
have  been  found  to  contain  water,  (oxygen  and  liyHrogen,)  the 
per-oxido  of  iron,  the  per-oxide  of  manganese,  tlie  oxide  of  potas- 
sium (potash,)  oxide  of  sodium  (soda ;)  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  carbonic  acid  and  silicic  acid  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  chloride  of 
potassiuu],  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia aud  iron.  Manures,  therefore,  containing  one  or  more  ot 
these  substances,  are  such  as  are  required  to  restore  lands  ex- 
hausted by  crops  of  grass  or  grain. 

Besides  the  compounds  just  enumerated,  which  are  called 
chemical  compounds,  there  are  others  which,  being  peculiar  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  called  vegetable  compounds  or  pro- 
ducts. They  all  belong  to  the  organic  constituents,  corsisting 
mostly  of  two  or  more  of  the  organic  elements  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen  aud  nitrogen.     These  are,  in  the  Graminese — 

Cellulose,  forming  the  sides  of  the  minute  cells. 

Starch  (fecula,  or  farina,)  which  is  compared  to  the  fat  of  ani- 
mals. 

Dextrine  (gum,)  composed  of  softened  starch. 

Sugar,  abundant  in  the  cane,  sorghum,  Indian  com,  &c. 

Glucose,  or  gi-ape  sugar. 

Lignine,  or  woody  matter. 

Fixed-oil,  found  in  certain  grains,  &c 

Wax,  a  product  of  the  sugar  cane,  &c. 

Chi  >rophyl,  the  green  coloring  matter  of  leaves,  &c. 

Vegetable  acids. 

Gluten,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  following  four :  Jibrine^  which 
forms  muscles  of  animals ;  albumen^  the  same  as  in  animals ;  ca- 
aeine^  the  same  as  the  curd  of  milk  ;  and  glutincj  that  forms  the 
sinews  of  animals. 

Proteino. 

Protoplasm. 

Zeine,  a  product  of  Indian  com,  (Zea.) 

These  several  compounds  are,  during  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
being  constantly  formed  and  changed  from  one  to  another.  Thus, 
it  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  starch  of  tlfciPpirhSjI^c&k^ 
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Tlie  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM  IS  found  to  coDsist  of  twjo  graiid  ^1- 
risions*  one  called  Phsenogamia^  baviiip^  flowers  with  at  least  the 
essential  organs  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  producing  seed  which 
contains  an  embryo;  the  other  called  Ckyptogamia,  destitute  of 
flowers,  and  with  seeds  (or  spores)  containing  no  embryo. 

The  Plirenogamous  or  floweriuij  plants  are  again  divided  natu- 
rally into  two  classes;  one  with  stems,  formed  of  bark,  wo(»d  and 
pith,  tlie  wood  increasing  from  year  to  year  by  layers  formed  on 
the  exterior,  and  hence  called  Exogkns  or  outside  growers ;  the 
leaves  are  net- veined,  the  embryo  with  two  or  more  opposite  co- 
tyledons or  lobes.  The  other  class  of  flowering  plants,  the  one  to 
which  the  grasses  belong,  have  stems  not  composed  of  regular 
layers.  The  growth  is  from  the  centre,  hence  called  Endooens 
or  inside  growers  ;  the  leaves  are  mostly  furnished  with  parallel 
veins,  and  sheathing  at  the  base,  not  toothed  or  notched ;  the  em- 
bryo with  a  single  cotyledon. 

The  great  natural  order  of  grasses  (Gramine^)  are  those  Eu- 
d<>genous  Phffinogams,  having  the  stems  {culms)  mostly  hollow, 
closed  at  the  joints,  the  leaves  alternate,  apparently  sessile,  their 
slU'aths  clasping  the  stem  and  slit  open  -i>n  the  side  opposite  the 
blade  down  to  the  next  joint;  the  flowers  with  glumes  or  bracts, 
arranged  in  little  groups  or  spikelets.  By  these  few  and  simple 
characters  any  true  grass  may  at  once  be  known. 

The  Graminese  are  chiefly  herbaceous  or  do  not  become  woody 
and  keep  alive  from  year  to  year,  though  bundles  of  woody  libera 
are  found  in  the  culms.     (See  plate  1,  fig.  4,  d,  e,  f.)    These  bun- 
dles  serve  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  to  give 
strength  to  the  culm.     Only  one  species  is  found  in  Illinois  hav- 
ing a  true  woody  structure,  tlie  cane,  {^rnndvnaria  macr  ^pe'r- 
may)  where  these  bundles  are  so  nuuievous,  and  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  culm,  as  to  give  it  tUe  barduess  and  durability 
of  wood.    The  roots  of  grasses    are  fibrous-,  but  tlxese  fibres  do 
not  always  originate  at  the    base  of  ^^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  placed  »^ 
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in  their  cultivation.  Strictly,  both  are  annnal — the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  one  completes  its  course  within  the  same  year, 
w-hile  the  other  occupies  a  portion  of  two — the  autumn  of  one  and 
the  spring  and  summer  of  the  next.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  specief*,  like  wheat,  may  be  both  annual  and  biennial. 
Of  perennial  grasses  or  those  that  continue  more  than  one  year 
there  are  but  few  that  do  not  annually  die  down  to  the  root, 
%vhieh  alone  retains  the  living  principle  during  the  winter.  These 
roots,  wliicli  are  in  reality  underground  portions  of  the  culm,  servo 
as  storehouses  to  contain  the  food  which  is  requisite  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant  the  next  year.  In  the  management  of  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  care  should  be  tak.n  to  preserve  these  storehouses, 
and  also  to  avoid  any  injury  to  the  plants  that  would  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  nutricious  matters  iu  them. 
>  The  leaves  of  grasses  are  studded  with  minute  openings  or 
breathing  pores  (stomata,)  as  shown  plate  4,  fig.  4,  f.  They  are 
usually,  long  and  slender  and  are  based  upon  sheaths  that  surroimd 
the  culms.  The  sheaths  originate  at  the  nodes,  and  are  often  ex- 
tended above  the  leaves  into  a  kind  a  margin  called  the  ligule. 
The  spikelets  have  one,  two,  or  more  flowers,  and  are  arranged  ^t 
the  top  of  the  culm  or  branches  in  the  form  of  panicles  or  6]>ikes. 
The  lower  or  outer  leaflets  of  the  flowers  are  called  glumes^  the 
upper  or  inner  are  called  pahse.  The  stamens,  though  almost  al- 
ways three,  vary  in  number  from  one  to  six.  The  styles  are  two, 
and  ])lumose.  The  grain  or  seed  is  of  the  kind  called  cari/opsisy 
or  having  a  thin  membranaceous  covering  adhering  to  the  surface 
60  as  not  to  be  separated.  It  is  free  or  sometimes  united  with  the 
palese.  The  embryo  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  grain  and  on 
the  outside  of  the  albumen. 

The  durability  of  the  caryopsis  is  quite  remarkable;  and  is  one 
of  the  wonderful  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  plants.  Had 
the  wheat  crop  been  at  any  time  entirely  destroyed  throughout 
the  world  so  that  no  seed  was  produced  for  the  next  year,  this  in- 
valuable grain  would^have  been  restored  to  us  from  seeds  pre- 
Berved  for  more  than  three  thousand  years  in  the  folds  of  an  Egyp- 
tian mummy !  That  seeds  may  be  buried  in  the  ground  and  remain 
for  a  number  of  years,  until  some  favorable  conditions  cause  tliem 
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Several  species  of  Gramineae  are  moncecious^  or  have  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  on  separate  parts  of  tlie  plant,  as  in  Indian  corn, 
wild  rice,  &c.  The  pollen  grains  of  the  former,  which  grow  on 
the  tassel  at  the  top  of  the  culm,  are  heavier  than  the  air,  so  tliat 
they  fall  upon  the  stigmas  (the  silk)  beh)w ;  but  those  of  the  wild 
rice  are  produced  below,  and  being  lighter  than  tlie  air,  rise  like  so 
many  little  balloons  to  the  stigmas,  which  are  turned  downwards 
as  if  purposely  to  catch  them  as  they  ascend.  These  pollen  grains 
are  nearly  globular  and  so  small  that  six  hundred  of  them,  placed 
side  by  side,  would  only  extend  one  inch,  and  a  cubic  inch  would 
therefore  contain  no  less  than  sixteen  millions  of  them.  They 
arc  observed  to  have  a  small  circular  cavity  or  opening  through 
the  t>ntcr  surface.  Each  grain  is  found  to  be  a  sack  with  two 
coats  or  coverings,  within  which  is  contained  a  transparent  fluid 
filled  with  particles  still  more  minute,  and  supposed  to  be  gi-ains 
of  starch.  When  moisture  is  applied  to  the  pollen  grains  the 
inner  coat  expands  and  is  protruded  through  the  opening  or  weak 
place  in  the  outer  coat  and  the  contents  are  discharged  with  an 
explosive  force.  The  minute  grains  thus  liberated  will  be  seen  to 
have  a  constant  motion,  resembling  in  some  degree  the  motion  of 
living  animals. 

The  artificial  hybridizing  of  plants  consists  in  applying  the 
pollen  grains  of  one  species  or  variety  to  the  stigmas  of  another, 
and  carefully  excluding  all  contact  with  the  pollen  of  the  plant 
experimented  upim.  In  the  case  of  Indian  C(n-n  tliis  might  easily 
be  d(me  by  planting  rows  of  two  kinds  and  carefully  destroying 
tlie  tassels  of  one  of  the  kinds  before  they  are  fully  matured. 


TRIBE  I.    ORYZEiE. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  sometimes*  luonoecious,  in  branched 
panicles;  the  glumes  are  often  wanting  or  obsolete;  the  inner 
palea  three-nerved  ;  scales  two  •  stamens  one  to  six. 

GBNUS  I.     LEERSIA.     Solander. 

Spikelets  O7je-jjowered,  compressed  in  one-sided  racemose  pani- 

cles Jointed  with  the  shoi^f  pedicels;  glmnes  none;  paloiB  charta- 

eeoas,  compressed,   earinate,  without  awns,  bristle-ciliate  on  the 

keels,  nearly  equal  in  length,  hut.  ihe  lower  one  broader,  carinate, 
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inp:.      Perennial  swamp  ]>Iant8 ;   calms   and  sheatbs  retrorsely 
Bcabrous. 

1.     Leersia  Oryzoidks,  Sicarfz. 

Synonyma. — Plialaris  oryzoides,  Linnaeus;  Asprella oryzoides, 
Lamarck  ;  white-grass,  cut-grass,  false  rice,  rice's  cousin,  6:c. 

Panicle  diffusely  branched,  often  sheathed  below ;  spikelets 
rather  spreading  elliptic-oblong;  paleae  strongly  bristly-ciliate, 
whitish  ;  stamens  thi-ee.  A  perennial  grass,  found  about  ditches, 
sluggish  streams  and  swamps,  growing  from  three  to  live  feet 
high,  flowering  in  August.  It  is  a  coarse,  white-topped  species, 
used  iu  some  of  the  s(»uthern  states  for  hay,  but  here  deemed  ot 
no  value.     It  is  not  very  abundant. 

2.     Leersia  Virgixica,  Wiildtnow. 

Syn. — Asprella  Virginica,  Roem.  and  Schult. 

Panicle  simple,  not  sheathed  at  the  base ;  spikelets  oblong, 
closely  aj)pre>8ed  and  somewhat  imbricated  on  the  slender  branch- 
es ;  stamens  two  ;  paleae  sparingly  ciliate  greenish.  A  perennial 
grass,  flowering  in  August,  growing^  to  the  height  of  two  to  four 
feet.  It  has  no  agricultural  value ;  is  found  about  ditches  and 
other  wet  places.     (Plate  I,  fig.  1.). 

3.     Leersia  Lexticularis,  Michaux. 

Syn. — Leersia  ovata,  Poir.     Fly  catch  grass. 

Culm  and  panicle  erect,  snioothish ;  spikelets  large,  ixjundish, 
flat,  imbricated ;  stamens  two ;  paleee  with  the  keel  and  veins 
strongly  ciliate.  A  rare  species,  growing,  in  wet  i)laces,  to  the 
height  of  two  to  four  feet.  The  flowers,  with  their  bristly  ciliate 
margins,  are  said  to  catch  flies,  like  the  Venus'  Fly  Trap. 

GENUS  II.     ZIZANIA.     Gronovvus. 

Flowers  monoicious,  the  staminate  and  pistilate  in  one-flower- 
ed, spikelets  on  the  same  panicle ;  glume  none,  or  rudimentary, 
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Panicle  large,  pyrimidal,  lower  branches  staminate,  spreading, 
upper  branches  pistillate,  erect ;  pedicils  clavato :  lower  palea 
long-awned,  rongb  ;  styles  distinct ;  grain  linear,  slender.  Au 
annual  plant,  requiring  to  be  reproduced  eveiy  year  from  seed. 
It  grows  iu  water  with  a  gentle  current  and  a  depth  of  two  to 
eiglit  feet.  Tlie  flowers  appear  about  the  last  of  July  and  in  Au- 
gust ;  the  fruit  ripens  in  September.  The  grain  of  the  wild  rice 
forms  an  important  item  of  food  for  the  native  Indians,  but  has 
not  been  much  used  by  their  white  successors.  It  is  found, 
though  sparingly,  throughout  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  even  ex- 
tends south  to  Arkansas  and  Florida.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of 
the  soft,  juicy  culms,  and  often  wade  into  the  water  to  obtain 
them.  The  difficulty  of  cutting  hay  in  water  two  to  eight  feet 
in  depth  will  prevent  this  grass  from  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
(Plate  I,  fig.  2.) 

TRIBE  II.    PHLEOIDE^. 

Inflorescence  in  dense,  cylindrical,  spike-like  heads ;  spikelets 
one-flowered ;  glumes  two,  of  nearly  similar  texture  with  the  pa- 
le®. 

GENUS  III.     ALOPECURUS,  Linnosus. 

Glumes  boat-shaped,  strongly  compressed-keeled  nearly  equal, 
united  at  the  base ;  lower  palea  awned  on  the  back,  below  the 
middle ;  upper  palea  wanting ;  stamens  three ;  styles  mostly  unv 
ted ;  stigmas  long,  feathery. 

5.    AxoPECURus  pRATENSis,  Linnseus. 

Meadow  Foxtail  grass. 

Culm  upright,  smooth  ;  palesB  equaling  the  glumes,  wHc\i  ^^ 
united  below  the  middle  ;  awn  exserted  more  than  ^^^  ^^  \ei\^' 
twisted;   upper  leaf   lialf  the  length  of  its  soui^'^^^t  liAate^^ 
sheaths;  seeds  covered  with  the  oftleas,  which  are    ^^^\  ^^^^^It 
ly.    The  Meadow  Foxt^u  is  ^  Iti^e  of  Europe,  ^^^  ^^^,  ^ 
the  west  onljin  cultivation       iub  perennial,  grow^\^.^^f  ^^"f. 
of  two  feet;  iowers  in  May      ISy  be  found  uee^^  V^^^^^^  J^^ 
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Culm  ascending,  bent  at  the  lower  joints ;  pales  rather  shorter 
than  the  obtnse  glumes,  the  awn  from  near  the  base  projecting 
half  its  length  beyond  it ;  anther  linear ;  upper  leaf  as  long  as  its 
sheathv  An  introduced  species,  one  to  two  feet  high,  perennial, 
flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  prefers  wet  clayey  soils,  and 
is  regarded  as  of  no  value  in  agriculture. 

7.    Alopecurus  Abibtflatus,  Michaux, 

Syn. — A.  subaristatiis,  Pers.     Wild  Water  Foxtail. 

Glaucus ;  the  culm  decumbent  below,  at  length  bent  and  as- 
cending ;  palesB  rather  longer  than  the  obtuse  glumes,  scarcely 
exceeding  the  awn,  which  rises  from  just  below  the  middle ;  an- 
thers oblong,  bright  orange.  This  native  species  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  last,  which  has  been  introduced  from  Europe. 
It  is  perennial,  growing  in  water  and  very  wet  places,  and  flowers 
in  June,  July  and  August.  The  culms  grow  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length.     (Plate  I,  fig.  3.) 

GENUS  IV.     PHLEUM.     Lintuzus. 

Glumes  two,  equal,  carinate,  much  longer  than  the  palese,  ros- 
trate or  mucronate;  pale©  two,  thin,  included  in  the  glumes, 
truncate,  awnless ;  styles  distinct ;  stigma  plumose,  with  simple 
hairs ;  scales  two,  unequally  two-lobfed,  glabrous ;  caryopsis  (seed) 
ovoid,  closely  covered  with  the  paleee. 

8.    Phleum  Pbatekse,  Linnasua, 

Timothy.  Herds-grass  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
Meadow  Cats-tail  of  Europe. 

Culm  erect ;  spike  cylindrical,  elongated ;  glumes  ciliate,  on 
the  back  truncate,  tipped  with  a  bristle  less  than  half  their  length; 
anthers  purplish.  Two  to  four  feet  high,  perennial,  flowers  in 
June  and  ripens  its  seed  in  July.     The  most  commonly  cultivated 
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GENUS  V.    VILFA.    Mcmon. 

Splkelets  in  a  contracted  or  spike-like  panicle ;  glumes  carinate, 
one-nerved,  not  awned  or  pointed,  the  lower  smaller ;  flowers 
nearly  sessile  in  the  glumes ;  palese  two,  much  alike,  naked, 
neither  awned  nor  mucronate,  usually  longer  than  the  ^umes ; 
tlie  upper  palea  bi- carinate;  stigmas  simply  feathery ;  caryopsis 
oblong  or  cylindrical,  deciduous ;  culms  wiry  or  rigid  ;  leaves  in- 
volute, usually  bearded  at  the  throat,  their  sheaths  often  inclosing 
the  lateral  panicles. 

9.     ViLFA  AsPERA,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — Agrostis  aspera,  Michx.  Agrostis  clandestina,  Mulil. 
Sporobolus  asper,  Kunth. 

Culms  stout,  glabrous,  tufted ;  lower  leaves  long,  rigid,  rough 
on  the  edges,  tapering  to  a  long,  slender,  pungent  point ;  sheaths 
ciliate  at  the  edge,  and  bearing  dense  tufts  of  long  white  hairs  at 
top,  partly  inclosing  the  panicle  ;  palese  muth  longer  than  the  un- 
equal glumes  ;  grain  compressed  oval  or  oblong.  A  very  coarse, 
rough  grass,  two  to  four  feet  high,  growing  on  dry  sandy  places. 
The  roots  are  perennial. 

10.     ViLFA  Vagin^floba,  Torvey. 

Stn. — Agrostis  Virginica,  Muhl.  (Not  of  Linn.) 
Culms  slender,  ascending,  numerous ;  leaves  involute,  awl- 
shaped,  somewhat  rigid  ;  panicles  simple  and  spike-like,  the  late- 
ral and  otlen  the  terminal  concealed  in  the  sheaths ;  palese  and 
glumes  about  equal ;  only  about  one-third  longer  than  the  linear 
caryopsis.  A  low  annual,  flowering  in  September;  grows  in  dry 
gravelly  places.    (Plate  I,  figure  5.) 

GEiaVS  VI.     SPOBOBOL.^8.    K.  Brownu 

Spikelets  one  or  rarely  t^  a  «rex-ed,  in  a  contracted  or  open 
panicle ;  paleie  \ouger  than  .^       \^  ti^  K^^wies ',  stamens  two  or 
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cqnal  pale«.    A  perennial,  one  to  two  feet  liigli,  flowering  in  Au- 
gust ;  prefers  dry  soil.    (Plate  I,  fig.  6.) 

12.     Spobobolus  Cktptandbus,  Gray. 

Stn.— Agrofitis  cryptandra,  Torrey.     Vilfa  eryptandra,  Torr. 

Leaves  flat ;  panicle  pyramidal,  terminal,  partly  inclosed,  the 
axils  hairy ;  the  upper  glume  lanceolate,  rather  acute,  twice  the 
length  of  the  lower  one,  as  long  as  the  nearly  equal  palee;  sheaths 
strongly  bearded  at  the  throat.  Perennial :  grows  in  sandy  soil, 
two  to  three  feet  high,  flowering  in  August 

GENUS  VII.    AGROSTIS.    Linnau$ 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  in  an  open  panicle ;  glumes  two,  some- 
what equal,  or  the  lower  rather  longer,  usually  longer  than  the 
paleae,  pointless ;  palee  two,  very  thin,  naked,  pointless ;  the 
lower  three  to  five-nerved,  and  frequently  awned  on  the  back, 
the  upper  often  minute  or  obsolete ;  stamens  usually  three ;  grain 
free ;  culms  cespitose,  slender ;  panicle  diffuse,  the  branches  fas- 
dculate-verticillate. 

13.     Agkostis  Soabba,  fVi/Jdenow. 

Syn. — A.  laxiflora,  Kichards.  A.  Michauxii,  Trin.  Trichodi- 
um  laxiflorum,  Michx.    T.  montanum,  Torr. 

Culms  very  slender,  erect,  smooth ;  leaves  short  and  narrow ; 
panicle  very  loose  and  divergent,  purplish,  the  long  capillary 
branches  flower-bearing  at  and  near  the  apex  ;  lower  palea  awn- 
less,  or  occasionally  short  awned  on  the  back,  shorter  than  the 
rather  unequal  very  acute  glumes,  the  upper  minute  or  obsolete. 
A  very  abundant  grads  on  the  prairies,  known  by  its  very  slender 
and  delicate  panicle.  It  grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  flowers 
in  June  and  July  ;  the  roots  perennial.     (Plate  I,  fig.  7.) 

14.    AoBOSTis  ViTLOABiSj  Withering. 

Syn. — Agix>8tis  polymorpha,  Hudson.  A.  hispida,  WiUA  A. 
pumila,Linn.  A.  alba,Muhl.  (Not  of  Linn.)  Eed-top.  Herd's 
grass  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  states  south  of  {j^gi^i^^Jljent-grass  of 
English  writers. 
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tipper  one-half  its  length.  A  peresnial  graea,  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  flowering  in  July,  and  ripening  its  seed  in  Au- 
gust. It  is  well  known,  though  much  less  cultivated  than  it  should 
be.  It  is  adapted  to  moist  places,  and  might  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  of  the  useless  weeds  on  the  wet  prairies.  It  is  a  native 
grass. 

15.     Agkostis  Alba,  Linnaeus. 

Syx. — A.  stolonifera,  Linn.  A.  stricta,  Pursh.  A.  decumbens, 
Muhl.  White-top.  White  JBent-grass,  and  Fiorin  grass  of  the 
English. 

Panicle  narrow,  contracted  after  flowering,  (greenish  white,  or 
slightly  tinged  with  purple,)  the  branches  rough;  iigule  oblong 
or  linear ;  lower  palea  rather  shorter  than  the  glumes,  tive-nerved, 
awnless,  or  rarely  short  awned  on  the  back,  near  the  tip  ;  culms 
ascending,  rooting  at  the  lower  joints.  A  perennial  grass,  much 
less  common  than  the  last,  one  to  twoleet  high,  flowering  in  July. 
It  is  quite  inferior  to  the  red-top. 

GENUS  VIIL     CINNA.     Linnteus. 

Glumes  lanceolate,  acute,  strongly  keeled,  hispid-serrulate  on 
the  keel ;  the  lower  rather  smaller ;  flowers  stalked  in  the  glumes, 
smooth,  naked;  the  lower  palea  longer  than  tlie  upper,  short 
awned  on  the  back,  below  the  pointless  apex  ;  stamen  one,  oppo- 
site the  one-nerved  upper  palea;  grain  linear-oblong,  free. 

16.     CmNA  ABUNDmACEA,  LinfiSBus. 

Syn. — Agrostis  cinna,  Lamarck.     Muhlenbergia  ciima,  Trin. 

Panicle  spreading,  large,  loose  compound  ;  spikelets  much  com- 
pressed, green,  or  rarely  purplish ;  leaves  linear-lanceoiate  flat. 
Grows  in  moist,  shady  swamps ;  perennial ;  flowers  in  August ; 
height  two  to  five  feet.      ^Plate  1,  flg.  8.) 

GENUS  IX.      MUHLENBERGIA.     Schreber. 
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17.      MUHLKKBKBOIA  SOBOLITSKA,  CrTajf. 

Syn. — Agrostie  sobolifera,  Mnhl.     Cinna  sobolifera,  Link. 

Culm  erect,  sparingly  branched ;  panicle  simple,  contracted, 
very  slender  or  filiform ;  glumes  barely  pointed,  almost  equal, 
one-tLird  shorter  than  the  unequal  palese  ;  lower  palea  abruptly 
short-mucronate.  Grows  in  open,  rocky  woods ;  perennial ; 
flowers  in  August     Culms  one  or  two  feet  high. 

18.  MuHLBKBEBOiA.  Gloicbkata,  Trintus. 

Syn. — Polypogon  glomeratus,  Willd.  P.  racemosus,  Xutt. 
Agrostis  racemosa,  Michx.  A.  setosa.  Muhl.  Cinna  racemosa, 
Kunth. 

Culm  erect,  sparingly  branched  or  simple ;  panicle  oblong- 
linear,  contracted  into  an  interrupted  glomerate  spike,  long-pe- 
duncled,  the  branches  sessile  ;  glumes  awned,  nearly  equal, 
and  (with  the  bristle-like  awn)  about  twice  the  length  of  the  une- 
qual, very  acute  palese.  A  perennial  species,  flowering  in  Au- 
gust and  September,  one  or  two  feet  in  height  Found  mostly  in 
the  very  wet  meadows  and  swamps. 

19.  MuHLENBESQiA  Mexicana,  Trinius. 

Syn. — Agrostis  Mexicana,  Linn.  A,  lateriflora,  Michx.  Cinna 
Mexicana,  Link. 

Culm  erect,  much  branched  ;  panicle  lateral  and  terminal,  often 
included  at  the  base,  contracted,  the  branches  densely  spiked- 
clustered,  linear,  (green  and  purplish  ;)  glumes  awnless,  sharp- 
pointed,  unequal,  the  upper  about  the  length  of  the  very  acute 
lower  palea.  A  troublesome  weed,  growing  two  or  three  feet 
high  in  low  grounds.     It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  August 

20.    MuHLEKBEBoiA  Sylvatioa,  Torrejf  and  Orojf. 

Syn. — Agrostis  diffusa,  Muhl.     A.  sylvatica,  Torr. 

Culm  ascending,  much  branched  anddiffusely  spreading,  smooth; 
panicle  contracted,  densely  many-flowered  ;  glumes  almost  equal, 
bristle-pointed,  nearly  as  long  as  the  lower  palea,  which  bears  anr 
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Culm  upright,  slender,  simple,  or  spainngly  branched ;  panicle 
contracted,  slender,  loosely  flowered ;  glumes  slightly  unequal, 
short-pointed,  half  the  length  of  the  lower  palea,  which  bears  an 
awn  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  spikelet.  A  perennial 
grass,  flowering  in  August  Grows  in  the  shade  of  trees,  about 
three  feet  high.     (Plate  I,  fig.  9.) 

22.    MuHLENBEROiA  DiFFUSA,  Schvebev. 

Syn. — ^Dilepyrum  rainutiflorum,  Michx.  Drop-seed.  Nimble- 
will. 

Culms  difi*usely,  much  branched ;  panicle  contracted,  slender, 
rather  loosely  many-flowered,  terminal  and  lateral ;  glumes  ex- 
tremely minute,  the  lower  obsolete,  the  upper  truncate ;  awn  once 
or  twice  longer  than  the  palece.  This  species  has  been  considered 
valuable,  but  I  believe  never  cultivated.  It  grows  on  dry  hill- 
sides, eight  to  eighteen  inches  high,  flowering  in  August  and 
September.     Perennial. 

GENUS  X.    BRACHYELYTRUM.     Beauvois. 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  with  a  clavate  pedicel  or  rudiment  of 
another  flower ;  glumes  two,  minute,  the  lower  one  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, upper  pointless,  persistent,  shorter  than  the  thick  stalk 
of  the  flower ;  palese  inclosing  the  linear-oblong  grain,  somewhat 
equal,  rough  with  scattered  short  bristles ;  the  lower  five-nerved, 
contracted  at  the  apex  into  a  long,  straight  awn ;  the  upper  two- 
pointed  ;  stamens  two ;  anthers  and  stigmas  linear,  elongated. 

23.    Bbachtelttrum  ABisxATim,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — Muhlenbergia  erecta,  Schreb.    M^.  aristata,  Pers.    M. 
brachyely trum,  Trin.      Dilepyrum  ariBtosum,  Michx. 

Culm  simple,  with  rather  downy  alxoati:vav^^'^d>  ^^^  lanceo- 
late pointed  leavee  and  large  spikLfc^  5  V*^''''^^  contracted,  sim- 
pie.    Apereonialgraee,  onetothree  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  July.    Gro^s  in  tiu^b^^^j  ianZ  <^^^'''   '    ^'      '^ 

GENUS  XI.       CALAMAGJt^^^^'-^--'^-^  ^  T" 
/QT^itfl/flte.  onB^Hrintr^^^  J  -  ^v.  at^  ft\>oTtive  pedicel  or 
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paloa  bearing  a  slender  awn  on  the  back,  or  rarely  awnless ;  up- 
per mostly  shorter ;  stamens  three. 

24.     Calamagkostis  Canadensis,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — C.  Mexieana,  Ifutt.  C.  Purshii,  Kunth.  C.  confinis, 
Spreng.  Aruiido  Canadensis,  Michx.  A*  confiuis,  Willd.  A. 
cinnoides,  Muhl.     A.  agrostoides,  Ph.     Blue  joint. 

Panicle  oblong,  loose,  (often  purplish ;)  lower  palea  nearly  as 
long  as  the  lanceolate  acute  glumes,  not  exceeding  the  very  fine 
hairs,  bearing  an  extremely  delicate  awn  below  the  middle, 
scarcely  equaling  or  exceeding  the  hairs;  rudimentary  pedicel 
minute.  Under  the  name  of  Blue  joint,  this  species  of  grass  has 
recently  attracted  some  attention,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
further  experiment  to  test  its  real  value-  It  grows  in  wet  grounds; 
is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July.  It  grows  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  height.     (Plate  I,  fig.  11.) 

26.     Calamageostis  Coarctata,  Torrey. 

Syn. — O4  Canadensis,  Nutt.  Agrostis  glauca,  MnhL  Arundo 
coarctata,  Torr. 

Panicle  contracted,  dense ;  lower  palea  shorter  than  the  taper- 
pointed  tips  of  the  lanceolate  glumes,  almost  twice  the  length  of 
the  liairs ;  (excepting  the  strong  tufts  borne  by  the  conspicuous 
rudiment;)  bearing  a  rigid  and  short  exserted  awn  above  the 
middle ;  grain  hairy,  crowned  with  a  bearded  tuft.  This  species 
attains  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet ;  grows  mostly  in  wet 
grounds;  perennial,  flowering  in  August 


TRIBE  IV.    STIPACE^. 

Inflorescence  panicled  or  racemose;  spikelets  solitary,  one- 
flowered,  usually  large;  glumes  membranaceous;  pale»  mostly 
two,  lower  one  coriaceous,  involute,  one  to  three-awned,  closely 
inclosing  the  upper  and  the  grain ;  scales  mostly  three. 

GENUS  Xn.    STIPA.    Idnfugu9.  n^^^T^ 
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26.     Stipa.  Atexacea,  Linnasus. 

Syn. — S.  barljata,  l^fielix.     S.  Yirgliiica,  Pers.     Black  oat  grass. 

Ciilin  slender,  leiiiy  eliieily  at  the  base ;  leaves  almost  bristle 
funned;  pale;e  biac-kisli,  neiu-l}' as  long  as  the  pointed  glumes; 
awns  two  to  three  in?lies  loiii^,  naked,  bent  above,  twisted  below  ; 
])aniele  somewhat  seeund  and  spreading,  the  branches  .mostly  in 
pairs.  Grows  in  dry,  san  ly  ]>laees  in  the  timbered  lands  and 
openings;  one  to  two  feet  high;  flowering  in  July.  Perennial. 
(Plate  il,Hg.  1.) 

27.     Stipa  Spartea,  Triniiis, 

Syx. — S.  robnsta,  ]S^utt.  S.  juncea,  Pursh.  (Not  of  Linn.) 
Porcupine  gras^",. 

Cnhn  rather  stout ;  panicle  contracted  ;  paleae  linear,  pubescent 
Lelow,  shorter  tlian  the  lanceolate,  slender,  subulate-pointed, 
o^reenish  glumes ;  the  twisted  awn  three  and  a  half  to  seven  inches 
Jong;  pubescent  below;  rough  and  bent  above.  This  species 
<T:rows  on  the  pniiries  and  borders  of  the  openings,  two  or  three 
Icet  high,  flowering  in  July.     Not  perennial. 

GENUS  .XIII.     ARISTIDA.     LintKBUs, 

Flowers  stipitate  ;  glumes  membranaceous,  unequal,  often  bris- 
tle-pointed; pak'^e  two,  the  lower  tipped  with  a  triple  awn;  up- 
por  much  smaller,  awuless ;  oviary  stipitate,  smooth;  scales  two, 
entire,  smooth;  panicle  racemed. 

28.     AiasTiDA  DiCHOTOMA,  Michaiix, 

Syjn". — Curtopogon  dicliotomus,  Beauv.    Poverty  grass. 

Culiris,  in   tufts  much   fork-bran  died*,   spikelets  in  short  con- 
tracted racimes;  lateral  r.w  ns  minute,  t\ie  middle  one  not  longer 
than  the  palea>,  bent;  gliiuie^  oiie-ucrved.    Grows  on  the  poorest 
soils,  five  to  flfteen  inciios  lii^jj  fl^^^cx-i«g^^  September.     Annu- 
al.      (Pl^^^  ^^'  %•  -)  ' 
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]:  ..    t.ie  I'^MJ^rw  oi*  Lie  li  'I'.i:  '■ '  .  ._•'  ••  'it  in •  <•:,.•  ;  ••..:.      «    .■  ■  _\ 

31.     AniSTiDA  SxiiicrA,  MicLattx. 

f-vx. — A.  a(lce)K.'i«M,i>,  AValtr.     Cl.rc*:t::;i  >"'::*iu  r^n'^v. 

^"  :l:'i  btniiirlir,  oi\'(%  .-iji;''.' ;  !riv<_-  r"_"  ',   :\.':^'V\a^  tl-  v.:.;-   *  r 

t'  '.  e  t'iO  loiiuMi  of  tliu  I'iilcu',  ;  11  -j»rt ;  !'.:  _: :  -  ■  l-w«/.t  t>  r:  i  :i— -  il; 
:.'■•  .  s  uiie'jiial,  VLM-y  ncnte  ;  luw^-r  ;-.  -a  -::."<'r:i.  I  ;::  «I  in 
«^!  ■,  y   I'lace.- ;  jjt'reijaiitl ;  llnwciiiig  iii   Jl::.c  ahd  Ji-y;   l.*-L;  t 

t'v  •  tu  tLrce  ll'ot. 

G2.     AnisTiDA  PrnrunA^r^ry^.  Polr.t. 

fvx. — A.  racein-^sa,  iliiLl.  A.  afrii:is,  KiintL.  A.  Gt-yLiii.na, 
S:  i.'ia 

r'tilm^  nio=it]y  simple :  c-lu'licd  \\\'\\  I"!  i:\-in«M  tli  lca\c>  1  t'<  w; 
y.\  i'-lc  C'lonL^att'd  ;  (I-ti-(  ly  li^^weix-d  :  avvi.-  lA-arly  (mh-iu,  il  ri.  t- «  r 
fnyr  times  the  leniith  (*f  the  pah  a?,  at  hi;:th  ^pieaMii::: :  i'\^»r 
]';.'":i  rough  01*  ininutely  .^errniate-hi-]ti<l  <'ii  the  keel  anu  >hi;t.tr 
L.:  r;J  iier\e<.  ren.'iiiiial;  ihtwers  in  Stj'tchiher;  cuhin?  twu  or 
t];:ec  feet  high;  grows  on  dry  groamis. 

SO.     Akistida  Oligantiia,  ^'lchaux, 

Cuhns  strict,  erect,  hraiic]iir.g])e]o\v;  leaves  conv(»hito,  filiiVrm: 
s;»'!;elcts  large,  di.-tant,  solitary,  alien. :.t«',  \i:Y\  slmrt  jatii^^Lrt  d  ; 
g:  -.V'S  ef|naling  the  flower,  t!ie  lower  tl.i-ee  lo  tive-irer\  e-j  M;d 
I'v  )  (vtt  at  the  tip,  the  iij^prr  oiie-iici-ved  ai.d  awr.ed  at  I  he  ti]»; 
fiw.:s  d.ivaricatc,  nearly  ecpud.  I'uiiud  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois 
hv  Michaux. 

34.     Aristida  Tubekculata,  wVitttalL 

Long-awned  Poverty-grass.  r^^^^T^ 
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iupial ;  divcriTf'ntl y  l)ont  a\vn=?,  twisted  together  nt  the  hase.  An- 
nual ;  Ilowers  in  Jul.v  aim  August ;  culms  eix  to  eighteen  indies 
high;  grows  on  dry  prairies. 


TRIBE  Y.    .CIILOEIDEJ]:. 

Spi^'j^its  u^iilly  sovori]-il)werel,  (rarely  one-flowered,)  Mi:h 
tlieuppu'  ll')\vers  i:n[);'r.ect,  di-p.>>ed  in -one  sided  raceniosr  or 
diuitatr  >t>ikes;  glu:u-'s  [)L'rsi>stenr,  tlie  npperone  appearing  as  :lie 
outer  one;  rachis  joiiiilc-«s ;  stanrjns  two  or  three. 

GENUS  XIV.     SPARTINA      Schreher, 

S[)ikeh'ts  one-flowored,  very  flat,  closely  imbricated  in  two  rows 
on  the  outer  sidenftlie  triangular  racliis ;  glumes  unequal,  acute, 
or  l)i-i>tlt'-p(>inted,  seriulate  on  ihe  keel,  the  upper  one  lari:or; 
])alea  membranaceous  awuless,  shorter  than  the  upper  glume  ;  tta- 
niens  three. 

35.     Spartina  CrNosuRoiDES,  IVilldenow* 

Syx — Trachynotia  evnosnroido^,  Michx.  Limnetis  eynosu- 
roides,  Pcrsoon.     Fresh  water  curd-gra>s. 


(Plate  II,  iig.  ii.) 

GENUS  XV.     BOUTELOUA.    ha^d^ca. 

Spfkelet^  crowde<l  and  ch)se!v  gcssilo  *^^  a  s^^ort  spl^c  on  ono 
^Mc  of  a  flattened  rachis;  the  .sj,*i|. , .  jn  n  fe\u\v\e  raceme ;  gbunes 
i'ec/eJ,  rljo  iou'er  one  sliurter ;  \^'^'' ,  .  T:>a.U»aot*  the  perfect  fl»»v\er 
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Ciilnis  cespitose,  leafy  at  tlie  b.ise ;   leaves  lanceulatc-linear, 

lii-j>i'l  on  the  iiii^l-rib  and  margin;  -j.-kc-s  oi.e  r«>  t];rce,  i-iilterini- 
Tiul  ;  cIudjcs  papill()se-lii-})id  ;  uut^r  jial^-ii  of  pei;".ct  fi'-vrt-r  triliu. 
Flowers  in  August;  culms  twelve  to  liltccu  incl:es  Ligli.  fc^iiLUv 
6oil.     (Plr.teII,  fig.  4.) 

37.     BorTELOUA  CrRTirrxDixA,  Torrey, 

Syx. — Cliloris  cnrtipendula,  !Miclix.  Atl.erojogon  apludoides, 
MuLl.   Eutiiuna  eurtipendula,  Trin.   Cyiiosiirus  secundus,  Pnr>h. 

Culm  erect;  leaves  narrow,  taj^er-pointed  ;  t^j  ikes  numerous, 
linear-oblong,  rather  distant,  somewhat  reiijxed,  lurmii'g  a  btiiet 
raeame ;  F])ikelets  two,  (rarely  ihrce-llowcrcd  ;)  lower  })aKa  of 
the  ])erlect  flower  tricu^pidate  ;  of  the  abortive  i!<jwer,  with  three 
bri>tles;  anthers  bright  red.  PeremiirJ ;  flowers  in  August; 
culms  one  to  three  feet  high.     Dry  prairies  and  oak  openings. 

GEJNUS  XVL     DACTYLOCTE^'ILM.     mildenow. 

Spikelets  seVeral-flowered,  with  the  uppermost  flower  imper- 
fect, crowded  on  one  side  of  a  flattened  raehis,  ibrming  (kn.-e  ]>ec- 
tinate  spikes.  Spikes  two  to  five,  diiiitate,  at  the  summit  of  the 
culm.  Glumes  compressed,  keeled,  membranaceous,  the  upjcr 
one  awn-pointed.  Lower  palea  stnngly  keeled,  boat-shaped, 
pointed;  stamens  three.  Pericarp  a  thin  utricle,  containing  a 
loose,  globular,  and  rough-wrinkled  seed. 

88.     DACTYL0CTE^^UM  JEgypticlm,  fJWdenow. 
Stn. — Eleusine  ^gypticum,  Pers.     Chloris  mucronata,  Michx. 

Culms  difiuse,  often  creeping  at  the  base;  s]>ikes  four  or  five: 
leaves  ciliate  at  the  base.  A  weed  introduced  from  Euro2>e,  and 
found  about  cultivated  fields.     Annual,  flowers  in  June. 

GENUS  XVII.     ELEUSINE.     Gariner. 

Spikelets  two  to  six-flowered,  closely  imbricate-spiked,  on  one 
side  of  a  flattish  raehis ;  the  spikes  digitate  clustered;  glumes 
membranaceous,  awnless  and  pointless,  the  lower  ovate  keeled. 
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Culms  braiiclicd  at  the  base,  av«ceiKling,  flattened;  sj'ikes  two  to 
live,  grt'ciii.^h  ;  8j)ikek"ts  al)(Hit  tive-flowered.  An  iiitrodnced  an- 
imal a'oout  var(I>,  growing  from  eight  to  tirtuen  inelics  hiidi,  and 
liou'ering  tliroughuiit  the  t^ea.-on.  In  tlie  latter  i)art  of  biininier  it 
makes  a  line  green  earpeting  for  yards  and  lanes  that  luul  been 
previously  naked  and  muddy  ;  cattle  and  hogs  are  fond  of  feeding 
on  it.     (Plate  II,  lig.  5.) 

GENUS  XVIII.     LEPTOCHLOA.     Beauvois. 

Sj>ikelets  three  to  many-flowered,  loosely  Sj>iked  on  one  side  of 
a  long  fllitorm  ra'-his  ;  spik(.*s  racemed  :  glume>  nK'ml*ranaceous, 
keeled,  often  awn-pointcd,  tlie  u}»per  one  somewhat  huger  ;  h>wer 
juilea  three  nerved,  larger  than  the  u[)per  ;    stamens  two  or  three.  " 

40.     Leptociiloa  Mucroxata,  Ktnith. 

SvN. — Oxydenia  attenuata,  Nutt.  Eleusine  mueronata,  Michx. 
(Not  of  Muhl ) 

Sheaths  hairy;  spikes  numerous  in  a  long  j<anielelike  ra- 
ceme ;  spikelets  small ;  glumes  more  or  less  mueronate,  nearly 
e(jualing  or  exceeding  the  three  or  four  awnless  flowers.  An  an- 
nual grass,  two  or  three  feet  high,  flowering  in  August.  (Plate 
II,  figure  6.) 

41.     LErTocnLOA  Fascicularis,   Gray, 

Syx. — Eestuca  faseicidaris,  Lam.  F.  polystachya,  Michx.  Di 
plachne  fascicularis,  Peauv. 

^  Smooth;  leaves  longer  than  the  geniculate  decumbent  culms; 
the  upper  sheathing  the  ba^e  of  j)anicle  like  raceme,  whicli  is 
composed  of  many  strict  spikes;  spikelet  seven  to  eleven-flow- 
ered ;  much  longer  than  the  lanceolate  glumes;  paleie  hairy-nuir- 
gined  towards  the  base  ;  the  lower  one  with  two  small  lateral  teeth 
and  a  short  awn  in  the  cleft  of  the  aj)ex. 

This  s])ecies  grows  in  wet  prairies,  eight  to  lifteen  inches  high  ; 
annual,  flowering  in  August.  First  detected  in  Illinois  by  Mi- 
cJiaux. 


TRIRR  VT      FRSTITCIXE^ 
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GENUS  XTX.     TRICUPSIS.     Beauvois. 

S|>iIa*K't-  tlirce  tolwclvr-liowercd;  j^lmnes  iiiR'niuil;  raclii.-  of  :Le 
81»ike  l>ea!'tk'tl  l^closv  each  ilo\vc*r ;  pulea  cliartaccous,  lowc  r  (»ne 
niiieli  lar^i-r  than  the  uj)i>er,  convex,  hairy  on  the  hack,  three- 
iierved,  tricn>i>i«hUe  at  apex  hy  the  projectiiHi  of  the  nerves,  up[»er 
j>alea  eniar;i:iiiate,  two-keeled  ;  btaniens  three;  btignias  plunm.-e, 
dark  pui-j-k*. 

42.     Ti:i>  r>ris  Si>lij:1(<ii)i:s,    Tor/ey. 

SvN.  — Poa  Ihiva,  Linn.  P.  s^e>]erioides,  Miclix.  P.  quin.j.ie- 
Hda,  Pli.  Wind-oiia  jx  Je!«>rn^^,  xsutt.  Tri^h-ns  quinjiKhda, 
]i(e!n.  and  SchnU/.  Era«^n<)>ti3  trie^^j)i^,  Trin.  Urak'j»i&  euj)rL*a, 
Knnth.     Tall  red-top. 

Culm  upright,  very  smooth;  leaves  sniootli ;  panicle  lar^e»  coni- 
])ound,tlie  rigid  capillary  hranches  spreading,  naked  hch>\v;  ^pike- 
lets  vei'V  numerous,  iive  to  seven-Howcred,  bhining,  jmrple,  the 
flowers  hairy  towards  the  hase.  This  grass  lia>  attracted  bome 
attention  and  has  even  heen  cut  lor  hay.  It  is  annual,  grow^  tVoui 
three  to  live  feet  high,  jire-enting  a  handsome  a}»i>t'arance.  'J'Jie 
flowers  appear  in  Angu^t  and  Septend)er.     (Plate  II,  iig.  7.) 

GENUS  XX.     DIARRIIENA.     nafnesqie. 

Glumes  ovate,  much  sliorter  than  the  flowers,  coriac(M)us,  the 
lower  much  smaller  ;  lower  i)aK  a  ovate,  convex  on  the  hark,  tlave- 
iierved  ahove,  bhar[)-pointed  ;  sciiles  ovate,  ciliate;  ^tameT.^  two; 
gi'ain  vei-y  large,  ohli<p:ely  (»void,  j>ointed,  rather  longer  than  the 
palcic. 

43.       DiARRIIEXA    DIA^'DKA5     IVood. 

Syx.— Festuca  diandra,  ilichx.     Diarrheiia  Americana,  Ceaur. 

Culms  si!nj)le,  smooth,  with  long  broadly-linear  flat  leaves  tow- 
ards the  ha^e,  nuked  ahove,  hearing  a  few  short  pedicelled  spike- 
lets  in  a  \{:v\  sini])le  panicle.  A  perennial  gra>s,  flowerii  g  in 
August,  the  culms  flfteen  to  thirty  inches  high,  groN\ing  in  thady, 
damp  places.     (Plate  II,  flg.  8.) 

GENUS  XXI.    DACTYLia     Li/mcpw^.^^d  by GoOglc 
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44.     Dactylis  Glomerata,  Linnams. 

C(»clv's  F()(»t.     Orchard-grass. 

K"Hii;'li  ail  I  rather  glaucous;  leaves  l)roaJ]y-]inear,  keeled; 
hranches  of  tlie  ]>anicle  naked  at  the  hase  ;  s[)ikelets  three  oriour 
flowered.  A  nlo^t  valuable  t^pecies  of  gratis  both  for  j>asture  and 
hay.  It  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  and  may  be  found  about 
jlelds  and  meadows,  e^pecially  in  thady  ]»laces.  It  bhould  be  intro- 
du(  ed  into  the  ''oak  openijigs,"  itc,  where  it  would  doubtkvs  soon 
take  the  j)hice  of  the  wild  herbage.  It  is  perennial,  flowering  in 
June,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.  (Plate  II, 
fig.  J».) 

GENUS  XXII      KCELERIA.     Perscon. 

Spikelets  three  to  seven-flowered,  in  a  Jense  narrow  s[>Ike-like 
])aiiicle  ;  glumes  ami  lower  ])alea  membranceous,  compressed- 
keeled  barely  acute,  or  the  latter  often  mucromiteor  bristle- pointed 
ju>t  below  the  tip;  stamens  three  ;  styles  very  short. 

45.       KcELERIA    CUKISTATA,     PtrSOQU. 

Svx.— K.  nitida,  Xuttall. 

Panicle  narrowly  spiked,  interrupted  at  the  b.-ise ;  si)ikelets  two 
to  four-flowered  ;  lower  palea  acute,  often  mucn»nate-j>ointed  ; 
]eave>  flat,  the  h»wer  often  sparingly  Innry  or  ciliate.  Perennial  ; 
flowers  in  July.  Culms  twenty  to  thirty  inches  high.  Dry, 
gravelly  places. 

GENUS  XXIII.     EATONIA.     Rafinc^que. 

Si)ikelets  usually  two-flowered,  in  a  contracted,  slender  panicle; 
glumes  abiuit  equal  in  length,  but  very  dissimilar,  rather  shorter 
than  the  flowers  ;   the  lov\er  narrowly  linear,  keeled,  one-nerved  ; 
the  ui>[)erobovaf(s  three-nerved  ;  lower  palea  oblong,  (.\)luse,b<»at- 
6liai»e<I,  naked,  chartaeeous,  minutely  roughened,  at  lea^t  when  old; 
stamens  three;  grain  ruiear-o\)long,  groovelcss. 

^^'        E^T0NIA  OuTUSATA,    Graj/^ 
SYy.-Piohrmlf^n     ^x  .  r,.o^      Aire  obtusata,  Michx.     A. 
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47.     Eatonia  Pennstlvanica,  Gray. 

Svx. — licboulea  Peniisylvaiiica,  Gray.  Koelcria  Pennsylva- 
iiiea,  De  C.     Aira  mollis,  Mulil. 

Panicle  long  and  slender,  rather  loose;  iii)])er  |rlnine  oLovate, 
barely  obtu.^e,  often  sliizlitly  mucronate;  the  flowers  lanceolate. 
Perennial;  ll«>v,'ers  in  June  and  July.  Culms  two  feet  hii:h. 
Grows  on  moist  soils  in  woods  and  meadows. 

GENUS  XXIV.     MELICA.     Linncrus. 

Spikelets  two  to  five-flowered  ;  the  one  to  three  upper  flowers 
imj)errect  an<l  dissimilar,  convolute  around  each  other ;  glume 
large  chal•^aceous-membranace^)Us,  scarious-margined,  convex,  ob- 
tuse, the  u}>[K-r  seven  to  nine-nerved  ;  paleie  of  the  same  texture 
as  the  gluuK'S,  the  lower  seven-nerved,  flattish-coTivolute  or  con- 
vex, obtuse,  entire  ;  stamens  three ;  stigmas  branched-pluniose. 

4S.     JIelica  Mutica,   Waller. 

Syn. — il.  glabra,  ilichx.     M.  speciosa,  Pursh. 

Spikelets  few  on  each  branch  ot  the  loose  panicle,  smooth,  with 
two  ])erfect  flowers  and  a  stalked  rudiment  composed  of  three 
abortive  ones;  gluuies  and  })alea3  \^Yy  obtuse.  A  }>erennial 
gniss,  flowering  in  June.  It  grows  in  rich  soils  three  or  four  feet 
high. 

GENUS  XXV.      GLYCERIA.     R.  Brown. 

Spikelets  mostly  terete;  rachis  separating  into  joints;  glumes 
two,  pointless,  nearlj'  equal,  membranaceous  ;  palese  nearly  eqnal, 
awn  less,  chartaceous,  the  lower  obtuse,  five  to  seven-nerved,  the 
upper  bi-carinate;  stamens  two  or  three;  stigmas  de-compound  ; 
grain  oblong. 

49.     Glyceria  Canadensis,  Trinius. 

Syn. — Bryza  Canadensis,  Miehx.  Poa  Canadensis,  Beauv. 
Poa  acpiatica,  Pursh,  (not  of  Linn.)     Rattlesnake  grass. 
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60.     Gltceria  Nervata,  Trinius. 

Stn. — G.  Micliauxii,  Kunth.  Poa  nervata,  Willd.  P.  gtriata, 
Michx.  P.  lineata,  Pers.  P.  parviflora,  Ph.  Briza  Canadensis, 
Nutt. 

Branches  of  the  panicle  capillary,  at  length  drooping ;  spikelets 
numerous,  oblong,  three  to  seven-flowered,  commonly  purplish ; 
paleae  oval,  obtuse,  nearly  equal  in  length ;  leaves  rather  long. 
Perennial;  flowers  in  June.  Culms  one  to  three  feet  high. 
Moist  meadows — common. 

Tliis  species  grows  abundantly  in  wet  meadows,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  native  grasses.  It  retains  its  nutritive 
matter  until  the  seed  is  fully  ripe,  and  the  large,  fan-like  shoots 
that  spring  up  immediately  afterwards  are  very  succulent  and 
valuable.  It  is  remarkably  hardy.  It  has  been  cultivated  in 
England,  and  found  to  possess  many  valuable  properties  in  that 
humid  climate.     (Plate  II,  fig.  2.) 

61.     Gltoebia  FLuirABTB,  JR.  Broum, 

Sti^. — Festuca  fluitans,  Linn.  Poa  fluitans,  Scopol.  Manna- 
grass. 

Spikelets  seven  to  thirteen-flowered,  linear  terete  appressed  to 
the  branches  ;  lower  palea  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  longer  than  the 
blunt,  two-toothed  upper  one;  jmnicle  secund,  slightly  branched, 
divaricate ;  stamens  three ;  ligule  long ;  culm  flattened.     A  very 
common  grass,  in  shallow  water  and  about  marshy  places,  grow- 
ing from  two  to  five  feet  in  height;  flowering  in  June.     It  is  a 
native,  also,  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been  cultivated.     The  grass 
is  early,  sweet  and  nutrieious ;  the  seeds  afford  food  for  water 
fowls  and  fish,  and  are  also  used  as  an  article  of  human  food,  with 
the  name  of  manne  seed  or  Manna  de  Prusse.    They  are  es- 
teemed a  delicacy  in  soups  and  gruels ;  and  when  ground  into 
meal  afford  bread  but  little  inferior  to  that  from  wheat. 

OENUS    XXVI.     ^^^*    lAnnOBUS. 
Spikelets  ovate^ohloug    eompressed,  few-flowered,  pediceUate, 
in  diffuse  panicles;  ^Juiiie.^  f^l  shorter  than  the  pale^»,  the  low- 
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62,    PoA  Annua,  Linnssus. 

Culms  spreading,  flattish;  leaves  slioi-t;  panicle  often  one-sided, 
at  length  spreading;  spikelets  crowded,  very  Bliort-pedicelled, 
three  to  seven-flowered,  ovate-oblong ;  flowers  minutely  down j 
above  ;  root  fibrous.  Annual;  flowers  from  April  to  November. 
Culms  three  to  eight  inches  long.  Cultivated  grounds.  Sparing- 
ly introduced  in  the  west.  It  makes  excellent  food  for  cows,  ai- 
forcUng  milk  and  butter  of  the  best  quality. 

53.     PoA  Bkevifolia,  Muhlenberg. 

Syn. — ^Poa  pungens,  Nuttall.  P.  flexuosa,  Muhl.  P.  cuspida- 
ta,  Barton. 

Culm  flattened,  stoloniferous  fi-om  the  base;  root-leaves  long 
and  linear,  those  of  the  culm  two  or  three,  lanceolate,  very  short, 
all  abruptly  sharp-pointed;  branches  of  the  spreading  panicle, 
mostly  in  pairs ;  spikelets  three  to  five-flowered ;  glumes  pointed, 
rough  on  the  keel;  lower  palea  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  obtnse, 
hairy  along  the  keel  below.  A  perennial  species,  flowering  in 
April  and  May,  and  growing  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet. 

64;    PoA  Sylvestris,  Gray. 

Culm  flattened,  slender,  upright ;  leaves  jmle,  linear ;  those  of 
the  culm  much  shorter  than  the  internodes  ;  ligules  short ;  pani- 
cle pyramidal  oblong,  long-peduncled  ;  branches  numerous  from 
each  joint,  bearing  two  to  three-flowered  spikelets  from  about 
the  middle;  flowers  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  distinctly  nerved, 
densely  silky-hairy  on  the  whole  length  of  the  keel,  and  on  the 
margins  to  the  middle.  Grows  on  rocky  banks  and  natural 
meadows.    Perennial ;  culms^jlwo  to  three  feet  high. 

55.    PoA  Serotina,  Ehrhart. 

Syn. — ^Poa  palustris,  Muhl.    P.  erocata,  Michx.    False  red-top. 

CuliA  terete  slender,  bearing  narrowly  linear  leaves,  shorter  than 
the  internodes,  and  a  long,  peduncled,  ample  panicle ;  branches 
mostly  in  flves,  rough,  naked  at  the  base,  compound  above,  bear- 
ing numerous  short-pedicelled,  two  to  four  flowered  spikelets ; 
glumes  lanceolate,  sharp-pointed  ;  flowers  oblonsr-lanceolate,  acn- 
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56.  PoA  Nemoralis,  Linnseus, 

Culm  flattish;  leaves  pale,  rather  long;  Hgules  very  short; 
branches  of  the  loose  neiirly  sessile  panicle  filiform,  nearly  erect, 
with  several  about  three-flowered  spikelets  above  the  middle; 
flowers  lanceolate,  acutish,  obsoletely  nerved,  minutely  soft-hairy 
along  the  keel  below,  naked  on  the  sides;  culm  and  leaves 
smooth.  A  native,  also,  of  Europe,  where  it  has  recently  been 
cultivated  to  some  extent.  It  is  perennial,  prefers  the  shade  of 
trees,  flowers  in  June,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet- 
(Plate  II,  fig.  12.) 

57.  PoA  Pratensis,  Linnseus. 

Stn. — Poa  viridis,  Muhl.  Meadow  grass,  Spear  grass,  June 
grass,  Indian  grass,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  &c. 

Culms  and  sheaths  smooth ;  branches  of  the  panicle  commonly 
in  fives,  spreading ;  spikelets  three  to  five-flowered ;  flowers  ellip- 
tical-lanceolate, nerved,  acute,  hairy  on  the  lateral  nerves  and 
keel ;  ligule  blunt,  short ;  seeds  acuminate,  pointed,  furrowed  on 
the  flat  side ;  rhizoma  creeping.  Perennial ;  flowers  from  May 
to  July  ;  culms  one  to  three  feet  high.  A  native  of  Europe,  but 
extensively  naturalized  in  this  coimtry;  following  very  closely 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  country  or  preceding  it.  The  Ken- 
tucky Blue  grass  is  only  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  this  same 
species  of  grass. 

58.  Poa  Compressa,  Linnmus. 

Syn. — Blue  grass — ^Wire  grass. 

Culms  much  flattened,   obliquely  ascending  from  a  creeping 
rhizoma,  the  uppermost  joint  near    the  middle',  leaves  short, 
bluish  green ;  panicle  dense,  contracted,  the  short  branches  two 
to  four  together,  covered,  to  near  the  "base,  mtli  the  four  to  nine- 
flowered  spikelets ;  flowers  linQar-  elli?^^^'  ^^^^^  obtuse,  ha^y 
below  on  the  lateral  nerves  and  Ir    ol   '  ^^&^^  ^^^^  obtuse.    Pe- 
rennial ;  flowers  from  June  f    a         ^  s\     Culms  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  long.    Sparingly  uatnri^fi^^' the  ^est.    This  is  the  txuo 
Blue  grass  of  English  Writers  ^^^^        -valuable  for  cultivation. 

GENUS  XXVn.     t>.  ^^gTlS.°'te^^*^^^^^^ 
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59.    Ebagbo8ti8  Eeptans,  JVees. 
Stn. — ^Poa  reptans,  Michaux. 

Spikelets  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  ten  to  thirty-flowered  clustered, 
almost  sessile;  flowers  lanceolate,  ovate,  smooth,  acute;  leaves 
short,  almost  awl-shaped,  smooth] sh  ;  culms  branched,  prostrate 
and  creeping.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August.  Culms  six  to  fifteen 
inches  long.     (Plate  II,  fig.  13.) 

60.    Ebagbostis  Megastachya,  Link. 

Stn. — Poa  eragrostis,  Linn.  Briza  eragrostis,  Linn.  Eragros- 
tis  major,  Host.     Megastachya  eragrostis,  Beauv. 

Branches  of  the  panicles  single,  or  in  pairs,  mostly  naked  in 
the  axils,  covered  with  the  spikelets ;  panicles  oblong,  crowded ; 
spikelets  eight  to  forty-flowered,  lead  colored,  on  short  petioles ; 
flowers  ovate,  obtuse  or  mucronate ;  leaves  flat,  smooth ;  culms 
low  branched  at  the  base,  spreading.  Annual ;  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  Culms  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long.  About  gar- 
dens and  waste  places — quite  common. 

61.    Ebagbostis  Pilosa,  Beativois. 

STN.-*-Poa  pilosa,  Linn.  P.  pectinacea,  Michx.  P.  tenella, 
Pursh. 

Panicle  pyramidal,  lai^e,  loose;  branches,  except  the  lower, 
scattered  and  naked  in  the  axils,  compound ;  spikelets  five  to 
twelve-flowered,  purplish,  nearly  linear,  flattish,  about  equaling 
the  pedicels,  flowers  ovate,  acutish  ;  leaves  flat  or  involute,  beard- 
ed with  long  hairs  at  the  throat;  culms  low,  branched  at  the  base, 
spreading.  An  annual  grass,  flowering  in  August,  growing  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  high. 

62.     Ebagbostis  FBANxn,  Meyer^ 

Syn. — E.  erythrogoma,  Nees. 

Much  branched,  diffuse;  panicle  ovate-oblong,  rather  dense, 
spreading;  spikelets  two  to  five-flowered,  on  slender  pedicels; 
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63.    Ebagbostis  Tenuis,  Gray. 

Syn. — ^Poa  tenuis,  Ell.  P.  capillaris,  Michx.  (Not  of  Linn.) 
P.  trichodes,  Nutt.     E.  Geyeri,  Stendel. 

Panicle  virgately  elongated,  very  loose,  their  remote  divisions 
and  long  diverging  pedicels  capillary  ;  glumes  lanceolate  or  awl- 
shaped,  very  acute,  membranaceous,  flowers  membranaceous  ob- 
long-lanceolate acute  ;  lower  palea  three-nerved ;  the  upper  ciliate- 
Bcabrous.  The  panicle  often  two  feet  long ;  leaves  rather  rigid, 
one  or  two  feet  long.  This  species  grows  in  sandy  soil,  flowers 
from  August  to  October. 

64.    Eragbostis  Capillabis,  J^eti, 

Syn. — Poa  capillaris,  Linn. 

Panicle  expanding,  very  compound,  loose,  delicate ;  the  axils 
naked ;  spikelets  oblong,  acute ;  two  to  four-flowered,  purplish, 
on  long  capillary  pedicels ;  sheaths  and  base  of  the  flat  leaves 
often  hairy ;  glumes  and  flowers  ovate,  acute.  Grows  in  sandy 
waste  places  one  or  two  feet  high,  flowering  in  August. 

66.    Ebagbostis  Spectabilis,  Gray. 

Syn. — Poa  spectabilis,  Pursh.  P.  hirsuta,  of  authors,  not  of 
Mx. 

Panicle  divergently  spreading,  the  branches  rigid,  reflexed  with 
age,  a  bearded  tuft  in  the  principal  axils ;  spikelets  oblong  or 
linear,  seven  to  ten  or  fifteen-flowered,  purplish,  the  lateral  ones 
often  not  exceeding  their  appressed  pedicels ;  flowers  ovate,  mi- 
nutely ciUate ;  culm  and  long  leaves  rigid,  mostly  smooth ;  lower 
sheaths  often  downy.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.    Culms  one  to  two  feet  high. 

GENUS  XXVIII.   FESTTJCA.  Unnam- 
Spikelets  three  to  many-flowered,  panicled  or  racemose  ;^  flow- 
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Panicle  very  simple  and  spike-like,  somewhat  one-sided ;  spike- 
lets  seven  to  nine-flowered  5  awns  shorter  than  the  involute-awl- 
shaped  palesB,  leaves  almost  bristle-form  ;  culm  filiform.      Annu- 
al ;  flowers  in  July.     Culms  six  to  twelve  inches  high.     Dry 
sterile  places. 

67.  Festuca  Nutans,  Willdenow. 

Panicle  diflFuse,  at  length  nodding ;  branches  long,  slender, 
mostly  in  pairs,  rough,  naked  below ;  spikelets  ovate,  three  to 
five-flowered,  near  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  on  pretty  long 
pedicels ;  flowers  ovate-oblong,  rather  obtuse,  smooth,  awnless, 
very  obscurely  five-nerved;  culms  naked  above;  leaves  broad- 
linear,  taper-pointed,  dark-green,  ofl:en  hairy.  Perennial ;  flowers 
in  July.    Culms  two  to  four  feet  high.    Woods.    (Plate  HI,  fig.  1.) 

GENUS  XXIX.    BROMUS.     Linncsns. 

Spikelets  five  to  many-flowered,  panicled ;  glumes  unequal,  mem- 
branaceous, the  lower  one  to  five-nerved ;  the  upper  three  to  nine- 
nerved  ;  lower  palea  convex  on  the  back  or  slightly  keeled,  about 
seven-nerved  at  the  base,  awned  or  bristle-pointed  from  below  the 
mostly  two-cleft  tip ;  upper  palea  at  length  adhering  to  the  groove 
of  the  oblong  or  linear  grain ;  stamens  three. 

68.  Bbomus  Seoamntts,  LinnGsus. 

Syn. — Cheat  or  chess. 

Panicle  spreading,  the  drooping  peduncles  but  little  branched ; 
spikelets  oblong-ovate,  turgid,  smooth,  of  eight  or  ten  flowers,  not 
overlapping  each  other,  mostly  longer  than  the  awn ;  lower  glume 
five-nerved ;  upper  seven-nerved.  Chess  is  an  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing about  grain  fields,  two  to  three  feet  high,  flowering  in  June. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Centi*al  Asia.  Supposed  by  some  to 
be  degenerated  wheat — a  supposition  that  is  not  very  probable. 
A  little  careful  investigation,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
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length  of  the  lanceolate-oblong  flowers;  culm  slender;  leaves 
and  sheaths  conspicuously  or  sparingly  hairy.  A  perennial ;  flow- 
ering in  June  and  July  ;  the  culms  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
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70.    Bkomus  Ciliatus,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — B.  Canadensis,  Michx.  B.  pubescens,  Muhl.  B.  pur- 
gans,  Linn. 

Panicle  compound,  very  loose,  the  elongated  branches  at  length 
divergent  drooping ;  spikelets  seven  to  twelve- flowered  ;  lower 
glume  one-nerved,  the  upper  three-nerved  ;  flowers  oblong-lance- 
olate, tipped  with  an  awn  half  to  three-fourths  their  length  ;  up- 
per palea  bristly-ciliate ;  the  lower  silky,  with  appressed  hairs 
near  the  margins,  smoothish  on  the  back ;  leaves  large,  smooth 
or  somewhat  hairy ;  sheaths  otlen  hairy  near  the  top.  Varies 
much  as  to  pubescens,  &c.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust.    Culms  three  to  four  feet  high.     (Plate  III,  fig.  2.) 

GENUS  XXX.     UNIOLA.    Linrusus. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  very  flat,  two-edged ;  one  or  more 
lower  flowers,  sterile,  and  consists  of  a  single  palea ;  glumes  lance- 
olate, compressed-keeled  ;  palcai  of  perfect  flowers  two,  membra- 
naceo-coriaceous,  the  lower  one  boat-shaped,  striate-nerved,  upper 
one  doubly  keeled ;  grain  free,  smooth,  laterally  flattened,  in- 
closed in  the  paleae  ;  stamens  two  or  three. 

71-     Uniola  Latifolia,  Michaux. 

Spikelets  slender-pedicelled,  drooping,  in  an  ample,  loose  pani- 
cle, oblong-ovate,  ten  to  fifteen  flowered ;  flowers  nearly  appres- 
sed, ovate-lauceolatey  slightly  scythe-shaped,  ciliate  on  the  keel, 
the  lowest  one  neutral,  and  like  a  third  glume ;  leaves  flat,  broad; 
stamen  one.  pQrei^  "ial ;  flowers  in  August.  Culms  three  to  four 
feet  high.     (Pj^^^  XXI,  fig.  3.) 

Gt:}^0    XXXl.     PHRAGMITES.     Tnnitw. 
yikeletsthj.^^  /^  ^  <^^en.flowered  ;  flowers  rather  distant;  rachis 
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72.    Pheagmtteb  CoMMimis,  Trinius. 

Syn. — Arundo  phragmites,  Linn.     Heed. 

Panicle  loose,  diffuse  when  old  ;  spikelets  three  to  fivo-flowered. 
A  tall,  stout  grass,  with  numerous  broad  leaves  and  a  large  termi- 
nal panicle.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  August  and  September.  Culms 
six  to  twelve  feet  high.  Grows  in  shallow  ponds  alid  swamps. 
This  large  and  showy  grass  may  be  found  to  possess  valuable  pro- 
perties.    (Plate  III,  fig.  4.) 

GENUS  XXXn.     ARUNDINARIA.    Eickards. 

Spikelets  many- flowered,  somewhat  compressed;  florets  dis- 
tant, perfect  or  staminate  only ;  glumes  concave,  awnless,  small, 
lower  smaller  than  the  upper ;  palese  herbaceous,  lower  one  ovate, 
concave,  sharply  mucronate,  many-nerved,  the  upper  one  two- 
keeled.  Scales  three,  longer  than  the  ovary,  which  is  sessile  and 
glabrous ;  stamens  three ;  styles  three,  very  short ;  stigmas  plu- 
mose, the  hairs  long,  simple,  or  sparingly  branched ;  caryopsis 
free,  ovoid-oblong,  somewhat  curved  terete ;  culms  woody. 

73.    Abundinabia  Macbospebma,  Michaux. 

Syn. — ^Miegia  gigantea,  Xutt.     Cane. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  green  on  both  sides,  smoothish  ;  pani- 
cle terminal,  sub-racemose,  simple ;  spikelets  seven  to  ten-flow- 
ered, purple,  smooth,  acuminate.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  March 
and  April.  Culms  thirty  to  forty  feet  high ;  an  arborescent  grass. 
Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  extending  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
falls  at  New  Albany.  Extensively  used  for  fishing  rods.  (Plate 
III,  fig.  6.) 


TRIBE  VII,    HORDEINE^. 

Spikelets  several  (rarely  one)  flowered,  sessile,  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  toothed  rachis,  forming  a  solitary  spike  ;  glumes  horizontal, 
often  side  by  side  on  the  same  plain,  sometimes  deficient ;  the 
terminal  or  lateral  florets  often  abortive ;  palese  awned  or  awnless ; 
stamens  three. 

GENUS  XXXni.    LEPTURUS.    Roh^^'F^^^^^^ 
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7i.    Lbptubus  Panicitlatits,  JST'utlaU. 

Cnlms  compressed ;  leaves  short,  rigid,  sheathing  the  base  of 
the  panicle ;  panicle  incurved,  acutely  triangular,  rigid,  bearing 
six  to  ten  compressed  subulate  spikes  on  one  side,  each  one  to  two 
inches  long ;  spikelets  remote,  on  one  side  of  the  rachis  ;  glumes 
rigidly  fixed,  unequal,  parallel ;  pale»  two,  the  outer  of  the  same 
texture  as  the  glumes,  the  inner  membranaceous.  Annual ;  flow- 
ering in  June.  Culm  one  foot  high.  Found  at  Augusta,  Illinois, 
by  Dr.  S.  B.  Mead.     (Plate  III,  fig.  6.) 

GENUS  XXXIV.     LOLIUM.    Linnceus. 

Spikelets  many-flowered,  sessile,  solitary,  and  placed  edgwise 
on  the  continuous  rachis ;  glume  only  one,  external ;  flowers  na- 
ked at  the  base ;  lower  j^alea  lanceolate,  mucronate,  or  with  a 
short  awn  at  tip ;  upper  one  two-keeled ;  spike  simple. 

To.    LoLiuM  PEREifNE,  Lmnaeus. 

Darnel ;  ray-grass  ;  rye-grass. 

Glume  much  shorter  than  the  spikelet ;  flowers  six  to  nine,  usu- 
allj  awnless,  sometimes  awn-pointed ;  seed  oblong,  compressed, 
convex  on  one  side,  furrowed  lengthwise  on  the  other ;  palese  ad- 
iierent.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  June.  Culms  one  to  two  feet 
high.  Introduced  and  occasionally  cultivated.  A  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  This  grass  has  some  good  qualities  to  recommend 
it,  and  should  be  cultivated  with  other  speciea  in  our  pasture*  andi 
meadows.     (Plate  III,  fig.  Y.) 

GENUS  XXXV.     TRITICUM.    UnwBus. 

Spikelets  three  to  several-flowered  ;  compressed,  with  the  flat 
Bides  towards  the  rachis ;  glumes  nearly  equal  and  opposite;  low- 
er palea  nearly  lij^^  ^jj^  ^Jumes,  convex,  awned  or  merely  mucro=- 
nate ;  the  upper  one  iat,  bristle-ciliate  on  the  two  teels,  free,  or 
adherent  to  the  g^^  ^^  of  the  ^r^n  ;  ovary  pubescent  at  the 
summit.  ° 
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77.    Tbitiouk  TuBomuM,  Linnmtis. 

Stn. — ^T.  Compositnm,  Linn.    Egyptian  wlieat. 
Spikes  componnd ;  epikelets  awned,  villous,  crowded.     Culti- 
vated only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

78.  •  Tbiticttm  Repens,  Linnmus. 

Stn. — ^Triticum  pandflorum,  Schw.  Agropyron  repens,  Beauv, 
Couch  grass.    Quitch-grass. 

Hhizoma  creeping  extensively;  spikclets  four  to  eighf -flowered ; 
glumes  five  to  seven-nerved ;  rachis  rough  on  the  angles ;  awn 
Hone,  or  never  nK)re  than  half  the  length  of  the  flower ;  leaves 
flat,  roughish,  or  hairy  above.  Borders  of  woods  and  openings. 
Perennial ;  flowers  in  June  and  July.  Cnlm&  one  to  three  feet 
high.  A  mei<e  weed,  erf  no-  use  for  food  of  cattle,  &c.  Its  dispo- 
sition to  spread  should  be  checked,  or  it  may  hereafter  become 
troublesome  to  the  farmer.    (Plate  III,  fig.  8.) 

GENUS  XXXVI.    HORDEUM.    Unncsus 

Spikelets  one-flowered,  with  an  awl-shaped  rudiment  on  the  in- 
ner side,  three  at  each  joint  of  the  rachis,  lateral  ones  usually 
abortive ;  glumes  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  spikelets,  slender 
and  awn-pointed,  or  bristle-form;  paleae  herbaceous,  the  lower 
convex,  long-awned  from  the  apex  j  stamens  three ;  grain  oblongs 
commonly  adhering  to  the  pale». 

79.  HoRDEUM  VuLGARE,  Lintisetts. 

Stn. — ^Barley.    Four-rowed  barley. 

Spikelets  all  fertile,  awned ;  the  flowers  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  nearly  four-rowed  spike.  Cultivated.  Annual ;  flowers  in  May 
and  June ;  culms  two  to  three  feet  high.  Supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  SicUy  and  Tartaiy. 

80.  HOSDEUK  JUSATUM^  lanfi^sus. 

Stk. — Squirrel-tail  grass.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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81%     EOBDBUH  FUSILLUK,  J\/\iitatU 

Lateral  flowers  imperfect  and  neutral,  awnless  but  pointed,  the 
perfect  flower  bearing  an  awn  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  pa- 
leae,  equaling  the  short  awns  of  the  rigid  glumes ;  spike  linear. 
Annual ;  flowers  in  May.  CiUms  four  to  ten  inches  high.  *  Af- 
fords a  good  '*  bite"  for  cattle. 

GENUS  XXXVII.    SECALE.    JLuwioii*. 

Spikelets  two-flowered,  the  flowers  sessile,  distichous,  perfect, 
with  the  linear  rudiment  of  a  third,  terminal  flower ;  glumes 
nearly  opposite,  nearly  equal,  keeled,  awnless  or  awned ;  paless 
herbaceous,  lower  one  awned,  keeled,  with  unequal  sides ;  upper 
palea  shorter,  two-keeled;  scales  two,  entire,  dliate;  stamens 
three ;  ovary  sessile,  hairy ;  stigmas  two,  subsessile ;  caryopsis 
free,  hairy  at  summit ;  spikes  simple,  compressed,  linear^ 

83.     Seoals  Gbbbalb,  Linnmns. 

Syn. — Eye. 

Glumes  subulate-linear  and  with  the  awns  scabrous ;  paless 
smooth,  the  lower  one  bristly- dilate  on  the  keel  and  exterior  mar- 
gin. Annual;  flowers  in  June*  Culms  four  to  six  feet  high* 
Extensively  cultivated. 

GENUS  XXXVni.    ELYMU&    Xmikm. 

Spikelets  two  to  four  at  each  joint,  all  fertile  and  alike,  sessile, 
each  one  to  seven-flowered ;  glumes  two,  nearly  side  by  side  in 
front  of  tlie  spikelets ;  pale®  coriaceous ;  the  lower  one  rounded 
on  the  back,  acute  or  usually  awned  at  the  apex,  upper  one  in- 
volving the  grain. 

83.    Elymits  Vibginious,  Linn^ui. 

SYN.—Wildry^    ij^me  grass. 

Spites  rigidly  w^^lat,  dense  and  thick,  on  a  short  peduncle, 
uBnallflneladed  ^  ^j^e  sheath ;  spikelets  two  to  three  together^ 
two  or  three-dox^^^^^  axnooth,  rather  short-awned;  glumes  lanced^ 
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a.    ELYHtJS  Caitadensis,  Lintiwus. 

STW.-i-E.  glancifolins,  Willd.  E,  Philadelphicns,  Linn.  Ljrae 
grass.    Eje  grass. 

Spikes  rather  loose,  curved,  on  an  exserted  peduncle ;  spikelets 
mostly  in  pairs,  of  tliree  to  five  long-awned,  hairy  flowers ;  the 
lance-awl-shaped  glumes  tipped  with  shorter  awns  and  prominent- 
Jy  nerved.  A  coarse  perennial,  flowering  in  August.  Culms 
three  to  five  feet  high.     (Plate  III,  fig.  10.) 

85.  Elymus  Striatts,  IVUldenow. 

Syn. — E.  villosus,  Muhl. 

Spike  dense,  slender,  upright  or  slightly  nodding;  spikelets 
mostly  in  pairs,  minutely  hairy;  glumes  linear-awl-shaped,  or 
truly  awl-shaped,  bristle  awned,  about  twice  the  length  of  the 
flowers ;  leaves  rather  narrow ;  sheaths  smooth,  or  downy  or 
hairy.  This  grass  is  a  perennial,  flowering  in  July,  and  growing 
two  or  three  feet  high. 

86.  Elymus  Peopinquus,  Fresen. 

Sheaths  a  little  hairy ;  leaves  flat,  soft-pubescent  above,  smooth 
below ;  spike  erect ;  spikelets  two-flowered ;  glumes  linear-awl- 
shaped,  awned,  nerved,  shorter  than  the  spikelets ;  lower  palea 
lanceolate-oblong,  concave,  hairy,  awned ;  upper  one  obtuse,  cili- 
ate.     Probably  not  distinct  from  E.  striatus. 

GENUS  XXXIX.    GYMN06TICHUM.    Schreber. 

Spikelets  two  or  three  on  each  joint,  raised  on  a  very  short  cal- 
lous pedicel,  loosely  two  to  four-flowered ;  glumes  none,  or  rudi- 
mentary. 

87.     Gymnostichum  Hystbix,  Schreber. 

.    Syit. — ^Elymus  hystrix,  Linn.     Asprella  hystrix,  Willd.     A. 
augustifolia,  Nutt.    Bottle-brush  grass. 

Spikes  unriirht.  loose :  Rnikfllp.ts  ahonf-.  f.hrpA-flowered :  flowers 
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TRIBE  VIII.    AYENEuE. 

Spikelet3  two  to  several-flowered,  panicled,  the  terminal  flower 
mostly  imperfect ;  glumes  and  paleaj  tbiu  and  membranaceous  or 
cliartaceous ;  the  lower  palea  bearing  a  twisted  or  bent  awn  on 
the  back,  the  upper  two-nerved  ;  stamens  three ;  scales  two. 

GENUS  XL.     DANTHONIA.     De  CandoUe. 

Spikelets  two  to  ten-flowered,  the  upper  flowers  often  imper- 
fect; glumes  membranaceous,  longer  than  the  imbricated  flowers; 
lower  palea  oblong  or  ovate,  rounded-cylindraceous,  seven  to 
nine-nerved,  bearing  between  the  sharp-pointed  teeth  of  the  tip 
an  awn,  (composed  of  the  three  middle-nerves,)  which  is  flattish 
and  spirally  twisted  at  the  base ;  upper  palea  bicarinate. 

88.    Danthonia  Spicata,  Beauvois. 

Syn. — A  vena  spicata,  Linn. 

Culms  tufted,  erect;  leaves  short,  somewhat  involute  awl- 
shaped  ;  sheaths  bearded  at  the  throat ;  panicle  simple,  receme- 
like,  rather  one-sided  ;  the  few  spikelets  appressed,  seven-flower- 
ed ;  lower  palea  broadly  ovate,  loosely  hairy  on  the  back,  much 
longer  than  the  lance-awl-shaped  teeth,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  awn.  Perennial ;  flowers  in  July.  Culms  one  to  two  feet 
high.     Dry  places.     (Plate  IV,  fig.  1.) 

GENUS  XLL    TRISETUM.     Persoon. 

Spikelets  two  to  several -flowered,  mostly  in  a  contracted  pani- 
cle ;  lower  palea  compressed-keeled,'  two  cusps  at  the  top  and 
an  (often  twisted)  awn  on  the  back;  upper  palea  two-keeled; 
caryopsis  smooth,  without  a  longitudinal  furrow. 

89.     Tkisetum  Palustri,  Torrey. 

Stn. — ^Avena  palustris,  Michx.    Aira  pallens,  Muhl. 

Smooth ;  panfc/e  rather  long  and  narrow,  loose,  the  branches 
capillary;  ^pikel^fg  fat  ;  glumes  shorter  than  the  two  flowers; 
upper  Qower  witjj     slender  bent  awn,  lower  awnless,  or  only  mu- 
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texture  than  the  large  and  mostly  unequal  glumes,  the  uppermost 
imperfect ;  lower  palea  rounded  on  the  back  or  keeled,  seven  to 
eleven-nerved,  bearing  a  long,  usually  twisted  awn  on  the  back, 
or  below  the  two-cleft  tip,  proceeding  from  the  mid-nerve  only  ; 
stamens  three ;  grain  oblong-linear  grooved  on  one  side,  usually 
hairy,  free,  but  generally  inverted  by  the  upper  palea. 

90.    AvENA  Sativa,  LintKBus, 

Syn. — Oats. 

Pafticle  regular;  spikelets  two-flowered,  pendulous,  peduncu- 
late ;  palece  shorter  than  the  glumes,  naked  at  the  base.  Annual ; 
flowers  in  July.  Culms  two  to  four  feet  high.  Yery  commonly 
cultivated,  but  only  as  food  for  horses.  The  native  country  of 
the  oat  is  unknown. 

GENUS  XLin.     HOLCUS.     Linn(sm. 

Spikelets  in  a  contracted  panicle,  of  two  to  three-flowers,  pedi- 
celled,  so  as  to  stand  side  by  side,  shorter  than  the  mucronate  and 
membranaceous  glumes;  lower  flower  perfect  with  three  stamens, 
awnless ;  upper  one  staminate,  or  neuter,  the  lower  palea  awned 
on  the  back,  below  the  middle. 

91.     HoLCUs  LANAtus,  Ltrificeus. 

Syn. — Meadow  soft-grass. 

Soft-downy,  pale ;  panicle  oblong ;  upper  glume  mucronate  un- 
der the  apex ;  awn  of  the  staminate  flower  recurved,  seeds  ovate, 
smooth,  covered  with  a  soft,  woolly  husk.  Perennial ;  flowers  in 
June.  Culms  one  to  two  feet  high.  A  native  of  Europe,  from 
whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country. 


TEIBE  IX.    PHALAEIDE.E. 

Spikelets  more  or  less  panicled,  somewhat  three-flowered,  with 
the  middle  floret  only  perfect ;  the  lower  and  termmal  (or  the  appa- 
rently lateral)  ones  imperfect,  either  staminate,  rudimentary  or 
neutral ;  or  sometimes  the  terminal  floret  perfect,  and  the  two  lower 
ones  imperfect. 

GENUS  XLIV     ANTHOXANTHUM.    "m^^^^"^ 
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outside  and  awned  on  the  back ;  the  central  one  perfect,  or  of  two 
awnless  palese,  and  two  stamens ;  glumes  very'^thin,  acute,  keeled; 
the  upper  part  about  as  long  as  the  flowers,  twice  the  length  of 
the  lower ;  scales  none ;  grain  ovate,  adherent  to  the  inclosing  paleae. 

92.     Anthoxanthum  Odoratum,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — Sweet-scented  vernal-grass. 

Panicle  spiked,  the  spikelets  spreading ;  one  of  the  neutral  flow- 
ers bearing  a  bent  awn  from  near  its  base,  the  other  short-awned 
below  the  tip.  Perennial;  flowers  in  May,  June  and  July. 
Culms  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  Introduced  from  Europe 
and  naturalized,  but  seldom  cultivated.  A  very  valuable  grass, 
emitting  a  very  pleasant  fragrance  when  newly  cut,  and  well  de- 
serving of  more  attention  hx>m  farmers  than  it  has  received. 

GENUS  XLV.     PHALARIS.     Linnams. 

Spikelets  crowded  in  a  dense  panicle,  three-flowered ;  but  the 
two  lateral  flowers  mere  neutral  rudiments  at  the  base  of  the  per- 
fect one,  which  is  flattish,  awnless,  of  two  shining  paleae,  shorter 
than  the  equal  boatshaped  glumes,  finally  coriaceous,  shining  and 
closely  inclosing  the  flattened,  free  and  smooth  grain ;  stamens 
three ;  leaves  broad  flat. 

93.    Phalaeis  Arundixacea,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — P.  Americana,  ^Torrey.  Calamagrostis  colorata,  Nutt. 
Heed  Canary-grass. 

Panicle  more  or  less  Branched,  clustered,  a  little  spreading  when 
old ;  glumes  obtusely  keeled,  with  flattened  pointed  tips,  the  low- 
er one  fringed  on  the  margin  below  the  middle ;  rudimentary  flow- 
ers cartilaginous,  hairy,  one-eighth  the  length  of  the  fertile  ones. 
Perennial;  flowers  in  July.  Culms  two  to  four  feet  high.  Na- 
tive also  of  Europe.  The  "  ribbon-grass "  of  the  gardens  is  a 
cultivated  variety  of  this  species.     (Plate  IV,  figure  2.) 

94.    Phalaeis  Canaeiensis,  Linnaeus. 
Syn. — Canary-grass.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ Ic 
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the  grass  poisessing  but  little  nutriment     It  is  a  great  impover- 
islier  of  the  soil. 


TRIBE  X.    PANICEJE. 

Spikelets  two-flowered,  the  lower  imperfect ;  glumes  and  sterile 
paleaj  herbaceous  or  membranaceous ;  pale©  of  the  fertile  flower 
of  firmer  texture,  coriaceous  or  chartaceous,  awnless,  not  keel- 
ed, fliittened,  parallel  with  the  glumes. 

GENUS  XL VI.     PASPALUM.     Linnmit. 

Spikelets  spiked  or  somewhat  racemed  in  two  to  four  rows  on 
one  side  of  a  flattened  rachis,  jointed  with  their  shortened  pedicels, 
l)lano-convex,  awnless,  apparently  but  one-flowered ;  lower  flower 
neutral,  of  a  single  membranaceous,  awnless  palea,  as  long  as  the 
glume;  perfect  flowers,  with  two  coriaceous  awnless  pale»,  the 
lower  concave,  and  embracing  the  upper  one ;  stamens  three. 

95.     Paspalum  FLunAi^s,   Kunth. 

Stn. — P.  mucronatum,  Muhl.     Ceresia  fluitans,  Elliott. 

Stem  creeping  and  ascending,  much  branched,  often  floating; 
leaves  scabrous ;  spikes  numerous,  (ten  to  twenty-five  ;)  glumes 
white,  dotted,  a  little  hairy.  Annual ;  flowers  in  September  and 
October.  Culms  one  to  two  feet  long.  Grows  in  wet  muddy 
places. 

96.     Paspalum  Setaceum,  Michaux. 

Syn. — ^P.  debile,  Mich.     P.  ciliatifolium,  Mich. 

Clums  slender ;  leaves  and  sheaths  clothed  with  soft  spreading 
hairs  ;  spikes  very  slender,  smooth,  mostly  solitary  on  a  long  pe- 
duncle, and  usually  one  from  the  sheaths  of  each  of  the  upper 
leaves,  on  short  peduncles  or  included  ;  spikelets  narrowly  two- 
rowed.  A  perennial  grass,  growing  in  sandy  places  and  flower- 
ing in  August     Culm  one  to  two  feet  high. 
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two-rowed.    Grows  to  the  lieight  of  from  one  to  three  feet ;  flow- 
ering in  August  and  September.     (Plate  IV,  fig.  3.) 

GENUS  XL VII.     PANICUM.     Linnwus. 

Spikelets  sometimes  spiked  or  racemose,  usually  panicled ; 
glumes  unequal,  the  lower  one  short,  minute  or  wanting;  lower 
flower  neutral  or  staminate,  rarely  awned,  mostly  consisting  of  a 
single  palea,  which  rusoml'les  the  upper  glume  ;  upper  floret  per- 
fect, coriaceous,  iuclovNing  the  free  and  groveless  grain  ;  stamens 
three;  stigma  plumose,  usually  purple. 

§1.  Spikes  linear  ^unilateral;  digitate  ^  fasiculate  or  panicu^ 
late  ;  flowers  Jirmtomd  ;  neutral fl^oret  with  a  single  j^alea  ;  glume 
minute  or  waiiting     (Digitakia,  Scop.) 

0^.     pANicrM  FiLiFORMjE,  Linnseits. 

Syn. — Digitarialiliformis,  Beauv.  Paspalam  filiforme,  Fhigge, 
Culms  erect,  very  slender ;  spikes  two  to  eight,  filiform,  alter- 
nate and  approximated,  tliread-like  ;  lower  glume  wanting;  leaves 
narrow;  spikelets  all  distinctly  pedicelled,  oblong,  acute.  An 
annual  grass  ;  flowering  in  August,  and  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high. 

09.     Paniccm  Glabrum,  Gaudin, 

Sfn. — Digitaria    glabra,    Koem.    &    Schultes.     D.   humifusa, 
Pers.     D.  ischa^mum,  Schreb. 

Culms  smooth,  procumbent,  and  spreading,  rarely  rooting; 
fipikes  two,  somewhat  alternate-clustered;  upper  glume  nearly  as 
lon^^as  the  flower.  An  introduced  species,  growing  one  or  two 
feet  high  and  Aoy^ering  in  August. 

^^0,   pj^jsrxcv^i  SAifGiTiNAi.E,  Litinwus. 

SYN.—Dl^^itai'j^  ^^j-i^iiinalh     Scopol.    Synt\ieriBma    prsacox, 
Walt.     Crah-gr^^^^^  rr/ r^^er^gj.^'    n^op  gvj^s,  Crow's-foot,  &c. 

C«/ziiS^e/2ic^4^^      ^^j^  '        :rootiug  at  the^base;  spikes 

fourtoeigbtorjrf^^jltato.r.il''^^^   .    ^^,^er  slume  shorter  than 
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101.  Panicum  Agrostoides,  SprengtL 

Syn. — P.  elongatum,  Pursh.  P.  agrostidiforme,  Lam.  P. 
multiflorum,  Poir. 

Culms  upright,  compressed ;  leaves  elongated  ;  panicle  pyra- 
midal ;  epikelets  ovate-oblong,  acute  ;  upper  glume  five-nerved  ; 
leaves  long,  and  with  the  sheaths  smooth.  Grows  two  or  tliree 
feet  in  height ;  perennial ;  flowers  in  July. 

102.  Panicum  Pboltferum,  Lamarck. 

Syn. — ^P.  miliaceum^  Walt.  (Not  of  Linn.)  P.  geniculatum, 
Muhl. 

Smooth;  culms  rather  stout  and  succulent,  geniculate,  ascending 
or  procumbent;  spikelets  lance-oval,  appressed;  neutral  flower 
with  a  single  palea,  little  longer  than  the  perfect  one.  Annual ; 
flowers  in  September*    Culms  one  to  two  feet  long. 

103.    Paotoum  Capillare,  Linnmus. 

Panicle  capillary,  large,  loose ;  the  branches  finally  divaricate ; 
neutral  flower  with  a  single  palea,  which  is  longer  than  the  per- 
fect one :  sheaths  hirsute ;  spikelets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  scatter- 
ed on  long  pedicels ;  cmlms  upright.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August ; 
Culms  sij^  in(5hes  to  two  feet  high.  Apparently  introduced ;  grows 
among  cultivated  crops  and  on  waste  grounds. 

104.    Paihoum  Autumnale,  Bose. 

Syn. — ^P.  dichotomiflomm,  Michx  t 

Culms  very  slender,  upright,  branching  below }  the  small  leaves 
and  upper  sheaths  glabrous  ;  panicles  strongly  bearded  in  the  ax- 
ils, the  branches  capillary,  elongated,  mostly  simple;  spikelets 
spindle-shaped ;  lower  glume  minute ;  perfect  flower  narrowly 
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106.    Panicum  Latifolium,  LinnmuB. 

Stn.— P,  Walteri,  Poir. 

Culm  smooth,  simple ;  nodes  hairy;  leaves  broadly  oblong-Ian^ 
ceolate  ;  panicle  more  or  less  exserted,  the  branches  spreading ; 
spikelets  obovate,  downy ;  lower  glume  ovate,  not  half  the  length 
of  the  many-nerved  upper  one.  Perennial ;  flowers  ia  June. 
Culms  one  to  two  feet  highw 

107.    Panioum  Clandestinum,  Linnseus. 

Syn- — P.  pedunculatum;  Torrey* 

Culm  leafy  at  the  top,  rigid,  the  nodes  naked;  sheaths  rough 
with  papillae,  bearing  spreading,  bristly  hairs ;  leaves  oblong-lan- 
ceolate ;  panicle  partly  or  entirely  inclosed  in  the  sheaths.  Pe- 
rennial ;  flowers  in  July  and  August  Culms  one  to  three  feet 
high. 

108.     Panicum  Mickocabpon,  MiMenberg. 

Culms  smooth,  the  joints  and  throat  of  the  sheaths  bearded ; 
leaves  broadly  oblong-lanceolate,  not  dilated  at  the  rounded  bristly- 
ciliate  base,  very  rough  margined,  the  upper  surface  roughish ; 
panicle  soon  exserted  on  a  slender  peduncle  very  many-flowered, 
narrowly  oblong;  spikelets  ovoid  smooth  or  smoothish;  lower 
gill  me  orbicular  and  very  small.  Resembles  P.  latifolium,  but  the 
leavoB  are  longer  in  proportion,  and  less  pointed.  Perennial;, 
flowers  in  July ;  grows  one  or  two  feet  high  in  dry  or  moist 
thickets. 

109.     Panicum  Xanthophysum,  Graif. 

Culm  simple,  at  length  branched  neat  t\ie  base*,  sheaths  hairy ; 
leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute,  not  dilated  at  theciliate  bearded 
clasping  base,  smooth  except  on  the  margm,  strongly  nine  to 
eleven-nerved;  p^^^j^  JoTJg'PedxiTidedj  eimple,  contracted,  the 
appressed  branches  hmriP^  roundigli-obovate  spikelets;  lower 
crlu  me  ovate,  aciuif^u  ..  •-  r-^  f ^         ^  «i-p  ^V.^  Aenirth  of  the  nine- 
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with  long  and  stiff  spreadii\g  hair^,  the  shcatlis  bristly  througliaut 
with  similar  hairs  ;  panicle  open,  nearly  simple,  bearing  fine  tu- 
mid obovate  spikelets.  A  perennial  species  ;  flowering  in  June 
and  July  ;  culms  one  to  two  feet  high. 

111.     Panioum  rhcHOTOMUM,  Liwiasus. 

Sts. — P.  nitidum,  Lam.  P.  barljiilatinn  and  P.  rainulosum, 
Michx.     P.  nodiflorum,  P.  pubescens  and  P.  laxiilurnm,  Lam. 

Culms  at  first  mostly  simple;  leaves  lanceolate,  flat,  with  few 
or  indistinct  nerves;  panicle  compound,  spreading,  exserted; 
spilvelets  minute,  on  long  peduncles,  obovate,  mostly  pubescent, 
lower  glume  roundish,  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  length  of  the 
live  to  seven-nerved  upper  one.  This  species  assumes  several 
diiierent  varieties.  Perennial,  flowering  from  June  to  August, 
and  growing  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  high.     (Plate  IV,  lig.  4.) 

112.    Panicum  DErACPEKATCM,  Muhlenberg. 

Syn. — P.  rectum,  licem.  and  Schul.  P.  involutum,  Torr.  P. 
strictum,  I'h. 

Culms  simple  or  branched  from  tlie  bu-e,  growing  in  close 
tufts;  panicle  contracted,  few-flowered,  simple;  leaves  narrowly 
linear,  elongated,  extending  above  the  culms;  spikelets  small, 
oval-obovate,  pedunculate,  rather  acute,  smoothish;  lower  glume 
ovate,  one-third  the  length  of  the  nine-nerved  upper  one.  Peren- 
nial; flowers  in  June.     Culms  eight  to  fifteen  inches  high. 

113.     Panicum  Ckus-gallt,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — Echinochloa  crus-galli,  Beauv.  Opli.'=imenu3  crus-galli, 
Kunth.  P.  hispidum,  Muhl.  P.  Wulteri,  Pli.  (Xot  of  Muhl 
and  Ell.)     P.  longi»etum,  Torr.     Barn  yard  grass. 

Spikelets  imbricated-spiked,  on  the  branehea  of  a  raceme  or 
panicle,  rough  with  appressed  or  stiff  hairs ;  lower  palea  of  the 
Bterilc  flower  awl-i)ointed  or  awned ;  sjnkes  alteniate  and  in  pairs ; 
racliis  bridtly ;  sheaths  smooth;  ligules  none.  Annual;  flowers 
in  Augnst  and  Septeni])er.     Culms  two  to  four  feet  high. 

The  Barn  yai'd  grass  is  a  coarse  fij)ecies,  introduced  from  Eu- 
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GENUS  XL VIII.     SETARIA.    Beauvais, 

Spikolcts  two-floweredj  with  a  cluster  of  several  distinct  bristles, 
resembling  awns  ;  glumes  two,  unequal,  membranaceous  ;  lower 
flower  staminate  or  neuter ;  palea3  one  or  two,  the  outer  one  re- 
sembling the  glume  in  texture;  upper  flower  perfect,  coriaceous  ; 
inflorescence  a  dense  simple  or  compound,  spike-like  panicle. 

114.     Setaria  Glauca,  Beauvois, 

Syn. — Panicum  glaucum,  Linn.  Pejinisetum  glaucum,  R. 
BroAvn.     Bottle-grass. 

Spike  cylindrical,  very  dense ;  (tawny  yellow,)  bristles  six  to 
eleven  in  a  cluster,  barbed  upwards,  very  much  longer  than  the 
spikelets ;  perfect  flowers  transversely  wrinkled.  Annual  ;  flow- 
ers in  August.  Culms  two  to  three  feet  high.  Introduced.  Xa- 
tive  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Xew  Holland.     (Plate  lY,  fig.  5.) 

GENLS  XLIX.     CENCIIRUS.     Linnmus, 

Spikelets  two-flowered,  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  more,  inclosed  in  a 
cleft,  spiney  or  bristly  involucre,  which  becomes  coriaceous,  form- 
ing a  deciduous  buiT  in  fruit ;  the  involucre  sessile  in  a  terminal 
spike  ;  styles  united  below ;  glumes  two,  unequal,  membranace- 
ous ;  lower  flower  staminate  or  neutral,  with  one  or  two  pale«. 

115.     Cencuuus  Tkibuloides,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — C.  echinatus,  Miihl.  (Not  of  Linn.)  C.  Carolinensis, 
Waltr. 

Culms  ascending,  branching  at  the  base  ;  leaves  flat ;  spike  ob- 
long, composed  of  eight  to  ten  spherical  heads  ;  involucre  prickly 
all  over  with  spreading,  downwardly-barbed,  short  spines,  inclos- 
ing two  or  three  spikelets.  Annual ;  flowers  in  August.  Culms 
nine  to  eiglitecii  inches  high.     A  pestilent  weed. 

^T7?JJ^E  XL    SACCIIAREiE. 
FcrtilQ  PuJq^  ^^jjil  >i'anaccous or  scariuus,  always  of  thinner  and 
more  (^olhatf,^^  ///i'-^*    ^  ^^•^^  ^^^^  (^^'^'^^^^  indurated)  ghmies,  freqiieut- 
]j  awned  />      _*     ^  j  ^  ,  .     spi]^-elets  usually  in  pairs  or  threes,  pani- 
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Bubequal;  paleae  membranaceous,  awnless,  obtuse;  the  pistillate 
epikeiets  two-flowered,  the  lower  one  abortive ;  glumes  two,  very 
obtuse ;  palese  awnless ;  style  one,  filiform,  very  long,  pendulous ; 
caryopsis  compressed. 

116.     Zea  Mays,  Linnseiis. 

Syn. — Com.    ^ndian  corn.    Maize. 

Leaves  flat,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire  with  a  broad, 
tliickish  midrib  channeled  above.  Annual;  flowers  in  July; 
ripens  in  September  and  October.  Culms  five  to  ten  feet  high. 
Very  extensively  cultivated. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  maize  cultivated  in  this  country  are 
but  varieties  of  this  species,  agreeing  with  the  essential  specific 
character. 

GENUS  LL     TRIPSACUM.     Linruzus. 

Spikelets  sessile,  on  jointed  spikes,  the  staminate  flowers  above; 
staminate  spikelets  in  pairs,  longer  than  the  joint,  the  flowers  with 
two  paleae  and  three  stamens ;  anthers  orange^colored ;  pistillate 
spikelets  single,  two-flowered,  deeply  imbedded  in  the  thickened 
rachis,  covered  by  the  polished  ovate  outer  glume;  style  long, 
stigmas  very  long,  plumose,  dark  purple;  grain  ovoid  frQe. 

117.    TaipSACiTM  Dactyloides,  Linnaeus. 

Syn. — Gama-grass.     Sesame-grass. 

Spikes  usually  two  together,  with  the  contiguous  sides  flat,  the 
upper  half  staminate  culms  caespitose,  hard,  smooth,  solid  with 
pith;  leaves  very  long.  Perennial;  flowers  in  July.  Culms 
three  to  six  feet  high. 

A  very  remarkable  grass,  about  which  much  was  said  a  few 
years  ago,  but  which  proved  to  be  of  but  little  real  value.  It  is 
used  as  fodder  for  stock. 

GENUS  LII.     ERIANTHUS.    Mchaux. 

Spikelets  spiked  in  pairs  on  each  joint  of  the  rachis ;  one  of  them 
sessile,  the  other  pedicelled,  otherwise  both  alike ;  lower  flowerC 
neutral,  of  one  nalfia!   imnpr  flower  nfirfp.p.f.  of  two  bvalinfi  tiaIpab. 
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118.    Erianthus  Alopecuroides,  Elliott. 

SvN. — Andropogon  alopecuroides,  Linn.  Saccliarum  gigante- 
nni,  Pers.     Erianthus  saccliaroides,  Miclix.     E.  giganteus,  Muhl. 

Ciilni  wooly-bearded  at  the  joints  ;  panicle  contracted  ;  the  silky 
hairs  longer  than  the  spikelcts,  shorter  than  the  straight  awn ;  at 
length  contorted,  stamens  two.  A  large  coarse  grass,  (four  to  six 
feet  high;)  perennial ;  flowering  in  September. 

119.     Erianthus  Contortus,  Baldwin, 

Syx. — Saccliarum,  contortura,  Nuttall. 

Culms  bearded  at  the  joints ;  panicle  closely  appressed  ;  hairs 
as  long  as  the  glumes ;  upper  palea  auriculated ;  awn  spirally 
contorted,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  lateral  nerves.  A 
perennial;  growing  four  or  live  feet  high;  flowering  in  September. 

GENUS  LIII.  ANDROPOGON.  Linfimis. 
Spikelets  in  pairs  on  each  joint  of  the  slender  rachis,  spiked  or 
raceined  ;  one  pedicelled  ;  often  a  mere  vestige ;  the  other  sessile 
with  the  lower  flower  neutral  and  of  a  single  palea ;  the  upper 
perfect,  fertile,  of  two  thin  palece  shorter  than  the  glumes,  the 
lower  awned  from  the  tip ;  stamens  one  to  three ;  grain  free ;  ra- 
chis hairy  or  plumose-bearded. 

120.     Andropogon  Furqatus,  Muhlenberg. 
Culms  and  leaves  nearly  smooth  ;  spikes  three  to  five,  digitate, 
straight,  rigid  ;    spikelets  approximated,  roughish  downy  ;  awn 
bent ;  sterile  flowers   staminate,   awnless.     A  rigid  perennial ; 
growing  about  four  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  September.    (Plate 
IV,  %.  6.) 

121.    Andropogon  Scoparius,  Michaux. 
Syn. — A.    purpurascens,     Wild.     Polliuia    scparia,  Spreng. 
Broom-grass. 


Culms  slender  with  many  branches ;  lower  sheaths  and  narro^w 
leaves  hairy ;  Jj^^^  terminating  the  branches,  very  loose,   sleri- 
der,simp/e;  ^^^^.j^  ^pikeletueutral,  its  lower  glume  awned,  small, 

on  a  very  hai^^  ^  ^i42e],  the  /brtile  with  three  stamens  and  a  ^"^^^ 
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low,  sparingly  sliort-branclied  abore ;  sheatlis  smooth ;  spikes  two 
or  three  together,  in  distant  appressed  clusters.  A  perennial; 
flowering  in  September,  and  growing  about  three  feet  high. 

GENUS  LIV.     SORGHUM.     Persoon. 

Spikelets  two  or  three  together,  on  the  branches  of  an  open  pan- 
icle, the  lateral  ones  sterile  ;  glumes  of  the  middle  or  fertile  spike- 
let  coriaceous,  or  indurated,  sometimes  awnless ;  stamens  three. 

123.     Sorghum  Vulgare,  Persoon. 

Syn. — IIolcus  sorghum,  Linn.  II.  dura,  Forsk.  Andropogon 
sorghum,  Brot.     Dhurra  Corn. 

Culms  stout  rced-like ;  nodes  pubescent ;  sheaths  smooth;  leaves 
smooth,  serrulate-scabrous  on  the  margin  ;  panicle  erect,  oblong, 
somewhat  contracted,  much-branched,  the  branches  pubescent- 
hairy  ;  rachis  smooth,  or  a  little  hairy ;  glumes  of  the  fertile  flow- 
ers, obovate,  pubescent ;  pedicels  hairy.  Annual ;  fluwering  in 
August;  grows  five  to  nine  feet  high.  Extensively  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies,  Africa,  &c  ,  where  it  is  used  as  a  bread-corn,  and 
is  said  to  l)e  quite  equal  in  nutricious  value  to  wheat,  yielding  a 
beautiful  white  flour.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  our  southern  states. 

124:,     Sorghum  Saccharatum,  Persoon, 

Syn. — IIolcus  saccharatus,  Linn.  Andropogon  saccharatus. 
Roxb.     Broom  Corn. 

Culms  erect,  stout,  terete ;  nodes  tumid,  with  a  ring  of  short 
appressed  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  sheaths  ;  leaves  densely  pube- 
scent at  the  base  next  the  ligules ;  ligules  short,  ciliate  ;  panicle 
large,  open ;  branches  long,  naked  below,  rough-pubescent,  loosely 
expanding,  arranged  in  remote  verticils,  at  last  nodding ;  spike- 
lets  se.^sile,  in  racimose  clusters  near  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es ;  glumes  clothed  with  glossy,  appressed  hairs  ;  paleae  of  the  fer- 
tile flowers  three,  of  the  neutral  flowers  one ;  pedicels  and  flow- 
ers of  nearly  equal  length;  stigmas  yellowish  green.  Annual; 
flowers  in  August;  grows  six  to  nine  feet  high.  Extensively  cul- 
tivated for  brooms  and  for  food  for  poultry.      Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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smooth,  shining  denticulate  and  pubescent  at  the  apex;  seeds 
blackish.  Annual ;  flowering  in  September,  grows  six  to  eight 
feet  high.  A  native  of  China,  where  it  is  called  "  sugar  cane  of 
the  north."  It  was  introduced  a  few  years  since  into  France,  and 
thence  into  this  country,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sugar  cane.  It  is 
now  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  its  value  will  soon  be 
tested. 

12(5.     Sorghum  Cernuum,  fVUldenow. 

Syn. — Holcus  cernuus,  Willd.  Andropogon  cernuus,  Koxb. 
Guinea  Corn. 

Culms  erect,  the  lower  nodes  emitting  verticillate  rootlets; 
panicle  densely  contracted,  oval,  rigidly  recurved  or  nodding,  the 
branches  compound  ;  glumes  villose,  fringed  ;  palese  three,  fringed, 
the  lower  one  awned.  Annual,  biennial,  and  perennial ;  growing 
from  five  to  eight  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  August.  A  native 
of  the  East  Indies.     Cultivated  as  food  for  poultry. 

127.     Sorghum  Bicolor,   fFilldefiow. 

Syn. — Holcus  bicolor,  Linn.  Andropogon  bicolor,  Koxb.  Cho- 
colate Com. 

Culms  erect,  panicle  diffuse,  spreading,  open,  decompound,  or 
super-decompound,  the  branches  rigid,  flexuous,  angular,  rough 
on  the  edges  ;  glumes  of  the  fertile  flowers  at  last  black,  ovate- 
acutish,  smooth  on  the  back,  fringed  on  the  margin,  palece,  three, 
Awned ;  glumes  of  neutral  flower  hairy,  palese,  two.  Annual,  bi- 
ennial and  perennial.  A  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  &c. 
Cultivated.  The  grain  has  been  used  as  a  (very  poor)  substitute 
lor  chocolate  or  coffee. 

*^*    It  is  possible  that  the  five  preceding  species  should  be  re- 
duced to  varieties  of  one  or  two  species. 

128.     Sorghum  Nutai^s,    Gray. 

Syn. — ^Andropogon  nutans,  Linn     A*   B-venacens,  Michx.    In- 
dian grass.    Wood  grass. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PUTES. 


PLATE  I. 


Hg.  1.  Lcersia  Virginica,  Willd.  a — Branch  of  the  paoicle.  h — Spikelet  c — 
Spikelet,  opened,  d — Stamens  and  pistil,  e — Part  of  the  stigma,  highly 
magnified.    /—Seed.    ^ — Surface  of  the  upper  palea  highly  magnified. 

FSg.  2.  Zizania  aquatica,  Linn.  (Wild  rice.)  a — The  fertile  flower,  b. — Tlie  sta- 
minate  flower,  e — ^PistiL  d — Scales.  « — Part  of  the  awn  magnified. 
/ — Seed,  (natural  size.)  ^ — ^Part  of  the  stigma  and  a  grain  of  pollen,  highly 
magnified. 

ilg.  8.  Alopecurus  aristulatus,  Hichx.  a — ^The  spiked  panicle  or  head.  £— Spikelet. 
e — Stamen,  after  it  has  opened  and  discharged  the  pollen,  d — ^Lower  palea 
and  awn.    e — Pistil. 

Rg.  4.  Phleum  pratense,  Linn.  (Timothy.)  a — Spikelet  ^^Lower  palea.  e — Sta- 
men, d — Gross  section  of  a  portion  of  the  tuber,  showing  the  hexagonal 
cells  and  a  bundle  of  woody  fibers,  e — Longitudinal  bcetion  of  the  same. 
f- — One  of  the  woody  fibers,  more  highly  magnified  to  show  the  nmrkings, 
supposed  to  be  openings  of  the  inner  lining  of  the  cell 

Fig.  6.  Yilfa  yaginiflora,  Trimus.   a — ^Branch  of  the  panicle,   b — Spikelet    c — Pales. 

Sig.  6.  Sporobolus  heterolepis,  Gray,  a — Branch  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikelet 
o— Stamens  and  pistiL 

Hg.  7.  Agrostes  scabra,  Willd.  a — A  branch  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikelet  o— Pa- 
lete.     d — Pistil  and  one  of  the  stamens,     e — Scale. 

ilg.  8.  Cinna  arundinanceae,  Linn,  a — Branch  of  the  panicle,  b — Spikelet,  opened. 
o—FistiL 

Fig.  9.  Muhlenbergia  Willdenovii,  Trin.  (Nimble  Will.)  a — Branch  of  the  panicle. 
b — Spikelet     e — Palea.    <^PistiL    e — Scale.    /—The  running  root-stalk. 

Fig.  10.  Brachyelytrum  aristatum,  Beauv.      a — Part  of  the  panicle,     b — Spikelet 
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1*LATE  I — OrTZOIDE^.      PHLEOlb^JB.      AOROSTOIDEJI. 
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PLATE  IT. — Stipace^.     CiiLoniDEiE.     Fkstucinu^. 


PLATE  III. 


Fig.  1.  Fcstuca  nutans,  Willd.     a — Branch  of  the  panicle,     b — SpikeleL     c — Lower 

palea.  d — Upper  palea.  e — Stamens  and  pistil  /—Plan  of  the  flower. 
Hg.  2.  Bromus  ciliatus,  Linn,  a — Spikelet  b — Lower  palea.  c — Upper  palea. 
Fig.  3.  Unioln  latifolio,  Michx.     a — Spikelot     b — ^Upper  palea,  stamens  and  pistiL 

c — Section  of  upper  palea  and  seed. 
Fig.  4.  Phraj^niitca  communis,  Trin.     a — Glumes,     b — Lower  palea,     c — Upper  paJei. 

d — Scale,     e — Flower  and  hairy  pedicel.    /—PistiL 
Fig.  5.  Arundinaria  macro«perma,    Michx.  (Cane.)     a — Spikelet     b — Lower  palea. 

c^Upper  palea  and  section,     rf,  d^  d — The  three  scales,     e — Pistil  and  part 

of  a  stamen.    / — Anther. 
Fig.  6.  Lepturus  paniculatu^,  Nutt     a — Branch  of  the  panicle,     b — ^Part  of  the  same 

enlarged,     e — Spikelet.     d — Stamens  and  pistiL     e — Seed.    / — Part  of  th« 

stigma,  highly  magnified. 
Fig.  7.  Lolium  perenne,  Linn.  (Ray  grass.)     Spike  or  head. 

Fig.  8.  Tritlcum  rcpens,  Linn.    (Couch   gi-ass.)    a — Spikelet.      b — Glume,     e — Sta- 
mens and  hairy  germ,     d — Scale. 
Fig.  9.  Hordeum  jubatum,  Linn,     a — A  joint  of  the  rachis  showing — 1,  the  glmnefl 

of  the  fertile  flowers;  2,  abortive  flowers;  3,  their  glumes,     b — ^Lower  palea. 

c — A  flv>wer.    d — Stamen,     e — PistiL    /—Back  of  seed,    g — ^Front  of  seed. 

h — Section  of  the  seed. 
Fig.  10.  Elymus  Canadensis,  Linn,     a — Spikelet.    b — Lower  palea.    ^— Upper  palea. 

d — Plan  of  palea  and  seed. 
Fig.  11.  Gymnostichum  hystrix,  Schreb.    a — Spikelet     6— Flower  enlarged,    o— 
Stamens  and  germs. 
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PLATE   rV. — AVENACEJE.      PnALARIDKJB.      PlNIOACXJt.      SaCCHARE^. 


INDEX  TO  THE  CATAIOCUE  OP  GRASSES. 


A:.n()^tid«  JB, No.  9  to  25 

^^I'jrftis  alba,  Linu., 15 

.nlba,  Mubl, 14 

aspera,  Miehx., 9 

cinnii,   Lam,, 16 

elandestina,  Muhl., 9 

eryptandra,  Tor., 12 

deeumbens,  Muhl.,. 15 

diffusa,  Muhl., 20 

f^lauca,  Muhl., 25 

hispida,  Willd., 14 

iateriflora,  Michx., 19 

laxiflora,  Rich., 13 

Mcxicana,  Linn.,. ...   19 

Michauxii,  Trin., 1  .'> 

polymorpha,  Huds., - 14 

purailii,  Linn., 14 

lacemosa.  Michx., 18 

«cabra,  Wiild., 13 

setosa,  Mu'  1., .  18 

Hobolifera,  Muhl., 17 

Htolonifera,  Linn., 15 

stricta,  Ph., in 

.svlvatica,  Torr., 20 

tenui flora,  Willd., 21 

Virginica,  Muhl., 10 

vulgaris,  With  , 14 

Androponjon  repens,  Beauv., 78 

Aira  1110IH3,  Muhl., 47 

obtusata,  Michx., 40 

j»allen8.Muhl, 8i^ 

truncata,  Michx., 46 

Alopecurus  aristulatus,  Michx., 7 

goniculalus,  Linn., 0 

pratensia,  Linn^ 5 

subaristaliis,  Tors  , 7 

Anathcrium  Virginiouni,  Spreng.,...  122 

Ain't opogon  alopecuroidcs,  Linn., ...  118 

avonaceus,  Michx., 128 

bicolor,  Roxb., 127 

oemuus,  Roxb., I'li't 

dissistifloruni,  Michx., 122 

lircatua,  ^uhl., 120 

niger,  Roxb., 125 

nutans,  Linn., 128 

purpurascens,  Willd., 121 

feaccharatus,  Roxb., 1 24 

Bcoparius,  Michx., 121 

RorgliuDi,  Brot, 123 

Virginicus,  Linn., 122 


Aristida  ramocisainia,  Engclm.,...  No.  2i) 

Htiicta,  Michx.,   81 

tuberculata,  Nutt, 84 

Arundinaria  macrosperma,  Michx.,..  78 

Arundo  agrostoides,  Ph., 24 

Canadensis,  Michx  , 24 

cinnoides.  Muhl,, 24 

coarcUta,  Tojr., 31 

cwifinis,  Willd., 24 

phragraites,  Linn., 72 

Asprella  auguatifolia,  Nutt., 87 

hystrix,  Willd., 87 

oryzoide8.  Lam., 1 

Virginica,  R.  and  S., 2 

Atheropogonapludoide.^,  MuhL,.    ...  37 

hirsutus,  Spreng., 36 

papillosa,  Engelm., 37 

A  vena  palustris,  Michx., 89 

sativa,  Linn., 90 

spieuta,  Linn., 8S 

Avcncffi, 88  to  91 

Barley, 79 

Crnt-gr;KH.^ 14,  15 

Black  oat  gra&s, 2^5 

Blue  grains, 67,  .'S 

Bluf-joint, 24 

Bottlo-gra38, 114 

Boutelona  cunipendula,  Torr., :i7 

hirsuta,  Lagas., "-6 

papillosa.  Gray, 5o 

Brachyolytrum  aristatum,  Beauv.,...  23 

Briza  CiinadonsiH.  Michx., 49 

Canadensis,  Nutt,, fiO 

cragrof'tis,  Linn., 6«> 

Bromus  Camdeiisis,  Michx., 70 

oiliatus,  Linn., 70 

ciliatus   Muhl., 69 

Kalmii,  Gray, 69 

pubosccns,  Muhl., 70 

pungens,  Torr., 69 

purgans,  Linn, 70 

secalinus,  Linn., 08 

Broom-corn, 124 

Broom-grass, 121 

Calamngrostis  Canadensis,  Beauv.,. . .  24 

Canadensis,  Nutt, 25 

oonrctata,  Torr., 25 

colorata,  Nutt , 93 

ronfinis,  Sprcng., 2i 

Mcxicana,  Nutt, 21 
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Chinese  sugar  cane,. . .    No. 

Ch  oritlcffi,. 85  to 

€hloria  curtipcnduhi,  Michx., 

mucronata,  Michx., 

Chocolate  com, 

OhoudroHium  hirsutum,  II.  B.  and  K., 
Cinna  arundinacea,  Linn., 

Mexicana,  Link, 

racemosa,  Kunth,   

fioholifera,  Link, 

tenuiflora.  Link, 

Cock's  foot, 

Cord-grasa, 

Corn,  Indian, 

Couch  grass, 

Crab  grass, 

Crop  grass, 

Crow's  foot,   89, 

Curtopogon  dichotomus,  Beauv.,. . . . 

Cut-grass, 

Cynosurus  Indicus,  Linn., 

secundus,  Ph., 

Dactylis  glomerata,  Linn., 

Dactyloctenium  J^^gypticum,  Willd.,. 

Danthonia  spicata,  Beauv  , 

Darnel, 

Dhurra  corn, 

Diarrbena  Americana,  Beauv., 

diaudra.  Wood, 

Digitaria  filiformis,  Beauv., 

glabra,  K  :  nd  S., 

bumifusa,  Pers., , . , 

ischffimum,  Schr., 

sanguinalis,  Scop., 

Dilepyrum  aristosum,  Michx  , 

minutifloruni,  Miebx., 

Diplachne  fiisclculuris,  Lam., 

Drop-seed, 

Eatonia  obtusata.  Gray, 

Pennsylvanica,  Gray, 

Echinocbloa  cius-galli,  Beauv.  ^ 

Egyptian  wheat, 

Eleusine  >Egyptica,  Pers., 

Indica,  Gaert., 

mucronata,  Michx., 

Elymus  Canadensis,  Linn., , 

glaucifolius,  Willd, 

hystrix,  Linn., ^ 

Philadelphicui*,  Linn.,.  .,.'** 

propinquu9,  Fres., " '  * 

striatus,  Wiiid.^ [ 

villosus,  Muhl .****' 


125    Erianthus  contortus,  Bald. .,... .  No.  110 
4 1    Eutriana  curtipcndula,  Trin., 37 

87  False  red-top, C5 

88  False  rice, I 

127    Festuca  bromoides,  Michx., GG 

30  diaudra,  Michx., 4.'J 

1 6  fascicularis,  Lam., 41 

19  fluitans.  Linn., 61' 

18  nutans?,  Willd., 67 

17  octoflora,  Waltr, 6t> 

21  polystachia,  Micbx., 41 

44  tenclla,  Willd.., 66 

35    Festucineae, 42  to    78 

116    Finger-grass, 100 

78   Folle  avoine, 4 

lOO   Foxtail-grass, , ,6,  6,' ,7 

100   Gama-grase, ,..   116 

100   Glyceria  Canadensis,  Trin., 49 

28  fluitans,  K.  Br., 51 

1  Michauxii,  Kunth, ...» 60 

81)  nervata,  Trin., 60 

87  Guinea  com,  12« 

44   Gyinnosticbum  hystriz,  Schr., 87 

38    Herd's  grass, 8,  14 

88  IIolcus  bicolor,  Linn., 127 

75  ternuuB,  Willd., 126 

123  dura,  Forsk., 123 

43  lanatus,  Linn., i 91 

48  niger,  Gmel, 125 

98  saccbaratus,  Linn., 124 

99  Borghuni,  Linn , *...   123 

99  striatus,  Linn., 46 

99    nordineae 74   to  87 

100   llydropyrum  esculentum.  Link, 4 

23    Indian  corn, 1 16 

22  Indian  grass,   57,  128 

41    Indian  rice, 4 

22   June  grass, 57 

46  KcBlcria  cristata,  Pers., 45 

47  nitida,  Nutt., 45 

113  Peiuisylvanica,  D.  C, 47 

77  truut-ata,  Torr. 46 

88    Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 67 

39  Leersia  lenticularis,  Micbx.,. 3 

40  oryzoides,  8w., 1 

84  ovata,  Poir., H 

84  Virginica,  Willd., a 

87    Lcptocbloa  fascicularis,  Gray, 41 

84  mucronata,  Kunth, 40 

S  <3    Lepturus  paniculatus,  Nutt, 74 

8  *>    Limnetis  cynosuroides,  Michx., 35 

43r»  \  I  .rJinm  ncrenne.  Linn.. 75 
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Vnhlenbergia  diffusa,  Scbr......  Na     22 

erectji,  Schr, 2o 

pl'»ini'ral  ,Tiin.y 18 

Mexican;!,  Trin., 1^ 

8ol>olir(  ra,  Trin, 17 

8>lvtttica,  T  and  Gr., 2o 

Willdenovii,  TruL, 21 

'Kimble  Will, 22 

Ofcl, 9> 

Oftt-gra«8, y^...     26 

OplismeDUfl  cruc^galli,  Ktk^ . .......   113 

Chrhard  graais 44 

Orjxew,. Ito      4 

Oxydeiiia  attinuata,  Nott, 40 

PNnicee, 96  to  115 

Paniomn  agroAti forme.  Lam.,. .««...  101 

agiOBtoitlegy  Spr.,..., 101 

autoinnule,  Boec, 104 

barbulutnm,  Lam....... Ill 

capillare,  Linn., 103 

clandesrinum,  Linn., 1 07 

cros-galli,  Linn., 113 

depaupenttum,  Mnhi, 112 

dichotomiflorum,  Michz.,. . . .  104 

dichotonium,  Linn.,. Ill 

ekmgiitum,  Ph., lol 

filifo)  mo,  Linn., 98 

genieula turn,  M uhl , . . , hrl 

glabrum.  Gaud., 99 

gUucuin,  Linn.,    1]4 

hispidum,  Muhl , H2 

iBTolutum,  Torr., 1 12 

latifoliuDi,  LiBn., lo6 

laziflorum,  Lam., m 

microcarpon,  MuhL, lo8 

miliaceum,  Wt  Itr., In2 

multiflorum,  Poir., lol 

nitidum,  Lam., Ill 

nodiflonim,  L«m., HI 

oligOHunthoa,  Schr., Ho 

pauciflorura,  Ell., liu 

peduuculatum,  Torr , 107 

prolifeiuin,  Lam., 102 

pubescf ns,  Lam., . . .. • Hi 

ramulosum,  M ichx., HI 

rectum,  R.aiid8, ..,.  H2 

aanguinale.  Linn., »»...  ]oo 

strictum,  Ph  , Ii2 

Yirgatum  Linn., lo5 

Walteri,  Poir., 106 

WaIteri,Ph., H2 

xantbophyssm^  Graj,. 109  \ 

Pfc^Jalum  c  liati'lolimn,  MicluL^ 96 


PhrftiTTn'loft  coniiuuni?,  Trin  ,. . .   No.  7t5 

PiKt  a)iim:i,  L'un., u2 

:i<juatic'a.   Ph., 41> 

luevitolia,  Muhl., ^^ 

Cuuiuleiuii?,  BeauY., 49 

capillaiii*,  Linn., 64 

eapiilHria,  Michx., 6H 

coiupresMi,  Linn., 58 

crocata,  Miclix  , 55 

cUi-pidatA.  Bart, 63 

erugtodtia,  Linn., 60 

fiava,  Linn.,... 42 

iioxuosa,  Muhl., 63 

fluitant*,  Scop., 6l 

hirsuta,  (Am.  authors,). 65 

lineata,  Pers., 50 

nemorali^,  Linn., 66 

n^rvata,  Willd., 60 

paluxrna,   Muhl., 65 

parvitiora,  Ph  , 50 

pfi'tiuacea,  Micbx.,. 61 

pilosa,  Linn., 61 

pi  atei>8ii«,  Linn., 57 

puiigctts.  Nult, 63 

quiiiquitidrt,  Ph., , ...  42 

rept.iiis,  Michx., 69 

Borotiua,  Ehrh.,. 55 

soleroidea,  Michx., 42 

spec  til  bilif,  Ph., 65 

striata,  yichx  , 50 

8)ive8tri&.  Gray,.. 64 

teiieila.  Ph., 61 

tenuis.  Ell, 65 

trichodcs,  Nutt., 6» 

vindis,  Muhl., 67 

Pollinia  scoparia,  Spreng., 121 

Polypo>(on  glomeratus,  WiUd., 18 

racemosiu^,  Nutt., 18 

Porcupiue-graau, 27 

Poverty  grass, 28 

Quitcbgrans 78 

Kattlesiiake  grass, 49 

Rmv  grass, 76 

Rebolea  obtusata.  Gray, 46 

Pennsylvanica,  Gray, 47 

Red-top, 42,  S.") 

Reed, 72 

Ribbon  griss, 9t 

Rice,  wild 4 

Rice's  cousin, 1 

Rvo, 82 

Ryt' -graHS 75,  84 

8accbar«  88 116  to  128 

a.m....K »«*»..»...»     ia..*»  iin 
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Spoar-gi  u"*?, No.  57 

•SporoboluH  jt-p<r,  VVoud, 9 

en  |H:  ndiuti,  Gray,. ...    12 

liitrnl  pih,  Gray,. 11 

S(|iiirTel  tjiil  };rass,....* 80 

JStipa  aveiKu  ca.  Linn.,. 26 

bnrhs.r.i,  Michx., 26 

jmuM'ji,  Ph 27 

r()l»u>t;i,  Nutt, 27 

fip:irte;i,  Trin., 27 

V  rgiiiica,  Pers  , 25 

Stipaci  ffi 26  to  84 

Sugar-c'H ne,  Chinese, 125 

Svnnnthetisnia  piecox,  Waltr., KK) 

Tall  red  top, 42 

Timoihy, 8 

Trachynolia  e>no8uroide8    Micbx.,...  35 

Trichodium  laxifl<»rnin,  Michx., 18 

montMiium   Torr., 13 

Tricuspis  sesltToides,  Torr., 42- 

Tridens  quiit({uefidH.  R  and  S., 42 

Tripsacum  dactyloides,  Linn., 117 

Triseiani  pahLstre,  Torr.,. 89 

Tiiticum  com posifum,  Linn., 77 

hybernuni.  Linn., 76 

Triticum,  paucifl  rum,  Sch., 78 


Triticum  rep<:'i 

sativum 

turgidu 

Tulgaie 

Tuscarora  rice, 

Uniola  latifolij 

Uralepis  eupre 

Vemal-gras8,  g 

Vilfa  aspera,  I 

criptant 

hetcroh 

THginsel 

Water  oats, . . 

Wheat, 

White  gra88». 
White  top,... 
Wild  rice,. .. . 

Wild  rye, 

Windsoria  pea 
Wire-gra88, . . 
Wood  grass,. . 
Yard  grass, . . 
Zea  mays,  Lini 
Zizania  aquati( 
clavulof 
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THE  QUADRUPEDS  OF  ILLINOIS, 
INJURIOUS  AND  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  FARMER. 

By  RoasRT  Kekwicott,  of  West  Northfield. 


[  Natural  history,  or  natural  truth,  is  the  basis  of  agricultural  science;  and  yet^  in 
some  of  its  most  applicable  divisions,  there  is  little  knowledge  of  it  on  the  fkrm,  and 
few  or  no  text  books  suited  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  the  ordinary  fanner.  To 
meet  this  state  of  things,  agricultural  societies  have  resorted  to  the  publication  of  po- 
pular essays,  in  their  state  Transactions.  That  of  New  York  appropriates  one  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  for  a  report  on  noxious  and  useful  insects,  alone  ;  and  with  far 
greater  facilities — though  perhaps  less  fiivored  in  some  things,  than  the  United  States 
patent  office — is  doing  a  good  work  in  the  same  direction ;  and  has  just  now  laid  us 
under  particular  obligations  for  the  means  of  re-producing  this  paper.  But  let  not 
the  reader  suppose,  from  tliis  fact,  that  our  society  has  been  unmindful  of  these  special 
wants ;  for  it  was  proposed  that  you  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  abridgement  of 
this  very  article,  and  its  continuation,  (only  a  part  hat  ing  been  put  in  print  this  year) 
and  an  arrangement  to  that  end  wiia  made  with  the  author,  and  reported  to  our  legis- 
lature. But  oiroumstanoes,  needless  to  specify,  preverted  the  execution  of  this  de- 
sign, and  proof  sheets,  and.  duplicates  of  plates  from  the  patent  office,  being  kindly 
oifert^d,  free  of  expense  to  the  society,  the  editor  could  not  well  neglect  so  legitimate 
an  opportunity  of  parti  lly  carrying  out  tfte  original  intention,  in  regard  to  a  treatise 
on  the  (tnitnaJ^  of  the  state,  to  accompany  Uie  admirable  contributions  to  its  general 
and  special  botany.  And  we  are  more  confident  in  the  propriety  of  this  secondary 
action,  from  knowing  that  the  life-like  illustrations  of  **  The  Quadruneds  of  Illinois," 
were  prepared,  and  the  text  revised,  under  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  by  its  officers  and  artists.  And  were  this  the  proper  place,  we  might  attempt 
Bome  expression  of  our  high  appreciation  of  the  apparent  policy  of  this  great  school 
of  natural  science — which,  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  new  truths  and  liberal 
aid  given  to  those  who  study  nature  in  the  field,  has  certainly  had  the  interests  of  ag- 
riculture more  in  view  than  is  generally  supposed.  ] — Ed, 


[  FROM   THE   PATENT   OFFICE   EEPOBT.  ] 

However  injurious  wild  animals  may  be  to  man,  lie  should  not 
foro^et  that  he  himself  is  verv  often  the  cause  of  their  andnede- 
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these,  while  those  having  few  enemies  are  not  prolific.  Man  in- 
terferes unwisely,  and  the  order  is  broken.  It  is  true  thut,  to  some 
extent,  an  interference  with  the  natural  regulations  of  the  animal 
creation  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  ifan  appro- 
priates to  himself  the  food  ot  many  animals,  but  as  they  continue 
to  devour  this  wherever  found,  he  must  therefore  souKtimes  de- 
stroy them  or  lose  his  property. 

But,  before  waging  war  upon  any  animal,  let  us  study  its  habits,- 
and  look  well  to  the  consequences  which  would  follow  its  exter- 
mination. We  must  remember  that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
the  dangerous  increase  of  any  species  is  due  to  the  de!<tructi<m  of 
its  natural  enemies ;  and,  indeed,  would  we  stop  the  nuages  of  a 
vegetable  eating  animal,  the  easiest  and  most  certain  way  gener- 
erally  is  to  encourage  tlie  increase  of  these  enemies. 

But  some  men  think  animals  unworthy  of  study,  and  do  not 
know  the  injurious  from  the  beneficial.  A  fai-mer's  pouliry  has 
been  killed  by  somo  carniverou-^  mammals  or  birds,  and  he  there- 
fore destroys  every  one  of  these,  large  or  small,  indisciimliiately, 
whether  found  about  his  farm-yard  or  out  in  the  fields.  Some 
birds  injure  his  crops,  and  so  every  bird  that  ever  ate  a  grain  of 
corn  is  shot,  while  many,  which  are  not  known  to  do  any  hanu, 
are  killed  lest  they  should  ;  and  his  boys  are  hence  encouraged  to 
destroy  blackbirds'  nests,  and  they  very  naturally  extend  their  de- 
Btructiveness  to  every  other  bird's  nest  they  can  tind.  1  he  mead- 
ow-mice  ai'e  injurious,  and  he  accordingly  wages  war  u}H>n  the 
shrews  and  moles,  which  he  confounds  with  the  mice,  oi*  aeeuses  ot 
performing  their  work.  lie  knows  some  snakes  are  venomous, 
and  80  pronounces  all  reptiles  "deadly"  and  " horrible  tilings,'' 
to  be  dreaded  and  destroyed.  His  crojis  are  afifected  by  insects, 
and  he  eagerly  kills  the  carniverous  species  with  the  others.  And 
then  the  gnawing  mammals  kill  his  trees  and  destroy  his  crops, 
and  thrf insects  multiply  alarmingly,  and  he  wondei-s  '"why  such 
worse  than  useless  creatures  were  created!" 

A  more  careful  study  of  animals  would  surely  benefit  our  farm- 
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ture's  truths ;  aBd  the  interest  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  gained.  Every  fanner's  son  and  daughter  should  be 
naturalists ;  they  have  the  best  of  opportunities  for  it.  A  fewjniin- 
utes  spent  at  the  right  time  would  often  reveal  to  them  facts  which 
naturalists  have  labored  days  in  vain  to  discover.  Workmen  in 
the  field  have  frequently  passing  under  their  eyes  things  which 
the  naturalist  would  travel  miles  to  see ;  and  they  daily  and  hourly- 
witness  things  it  would  profit  them  much  to  observe.  A  farmer 
eagerly  kills  a  harmless  snake,  and  thinks  he  has  done  well.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Let  him  examine  its  mouth,  and  he  will  find  no  poi- 
son fangs  there ;  and  if  he  opens  its  stomach,  it  will  usually  be 
found  to  contain  only  insects,  or,  perhaps,  meadow-mice.  It  takes 
but  a  moment  to  observe  these  things,  yet,  if  he  uses  well  the 
knowledge  gained  in  this  moment,  it  may  prove  to  him  of  great 
value. 

Farmers  must  not  suppose  tliatin  order  to  study  animals  profita- 
bly, they  are  obliged  first  to  read  scientific  books.  These  are  of  much 
importance,  but  not  all  that  is  to  be  observed,  A  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  names  of  species  is  of  great  value,  enabling  anyone  to  learn 
the  habits  of  animals  not  well  known,  from  others,  or  from  books, 
and  to  communicate  facts  observed  by  himself,  while  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  a  system  of  scientific  names  in  any  extended 
study  of  natural  history  is  too  apparent  to  need  comment.  Com- 
mon names  may  be  used  locally  in  conversation,  or  written,  for 
want  of  better ;  but  numerous  misapplications  and  errors  are  sure 
to  result.  Farmers  may  be — and,  to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  many 
are — well  acquainted  witli  the  habits  of  the  animals  about  thena, 
even  though  they  know  nothing  of  scicntiftc  names.  These,  how- 
ever, by  careful  observation,  lij^ve  learned  to  distinguish  certainly 
and  readily  each  animal,  and  are  not  likely  to  consider  moles, 
shrews,  and  meadow-mice  as  one  and  the  same. 

Lot  any  farmer  spend  a  few  leisure  half  ^outb  in  observing  the 
habits  of  animals,  and  then  ask  himself  i*  tlie  time  thuB  spent  haft 
been  wasted.    True,  be  may  not  always  liave  ^een  in  mj  way  i^ 
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SQUIRRELS. 

The  true  Bqnirrel  is  arboreal.  His  home  is  in  the  trees,  and  Lis 
legitimate  food  their  fruits  and  buds.  Should  he  go  to  the  ground, 
it  is  only  in  search  of  food ;  and,  this  obtained,  he  returns  to  his 
airy  dwelling-place.  Here,  in  summer,  he  builds  him  a  nest  of 
leaves  taken  from  the  brandies  at  hand,  and  in  a  hole  in  the  same 
tree,  or  in  one  that  he  can  attain  by  springing  from  branch  to 
branch,  without  going  to  the  ground,  he  has  a  more  secure  retreat, 
to  whidi  he  can  retire  during  inclement  weather,  or  to  escape  the 
attacks  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  the  young  are  generally  reared. 

This  class  of  squirrels  possesses  a  muscular  but  light  and  graceful 
form,  with  the  toes  long  and  the  nails  strong  and  sharp,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  climb  trees  and  take  long  leaps  among  the 
branches  with  wonderful  ease.  In  these  leaps,  they  are  also  aid- 
ed by  their  large  and  bushy  tails,  which  serve  as  rudders  to  steer 
by.  They  use  their  fore  feet  as  hands,  seizing  their  food  with 
them,  and  stand  upon  their  hind  feet  when  eating.  On  the  ground, 
they  either  run  or  move  by  springs  made  mainly  by  their  hind 
leps.  Unlike  most  of  the  order,  they  move  about  by  day  and 
keep  in  their  retreats  at  night,  to  which  they  also  retire  for  a  few 
Jioiirs  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Though  their  food  is  prop- 
erly vegetable,  squirrels  are  known  to  eat  insects.  By  a  slighter 
departure  from  their  natural  food,  they  exhibit  a  fondness  for  com, 
and  more  rarely  wheat  and  other  grains,  which  is  highly  prejndi- 
cial  to'their  good  standing  in  a  community  of  farmers.  In  fact, 
these  animals  are  frequently  much  more  injurious  than  is  gener- 
ally known.  In  certain  districts,  whole  fields  of  com  are  destroyed 
by  them  at  times,  vUle  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  considerable 
tracts  lying  near  the  woods  not  worth  harvesting,  because  of  their 
depredations.  So  serious  was  the  result  of  their  ravages  at  one 
time,  in  the  eastern  states  that,  as  related  by  Pennant,  in  the 
year  174«,  £8,000  were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  Pennsylva- 
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ing's  entertainment  at  the  waysWe  or  village  inn.  These  hunts 
are  kept  up  from  one  to  three  days,  and  the  quantities  of  squirrels 
sometimes  shot — ^without  estimating  those  purchased  for  the  occa- 
sion by  eager  but  unfair  members  of  th^  company— would  seem 
incredible  to  persons  not  residing  in  localities  where  they  abound. 

Squirrels  at  times  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  food.  There 
is  a  foolish  prejudice  existing  among  many  against  eating  them ; 
but  a  young  squirrel,  properly  cooked,  makes  a  delicious  morsel, 
and  old  ones  are  &r  from  unpalatable,  when  f^.  Their  flesh  is 
certainly  more  healthful  and  delicate  than  that  of  sa  undeau  an 
animal  as  the  hog,  whidi,  nevertheless,  frequently  is  preferred- 
Great  numbers  are  sold  in  our  city  markets,  and  usually  at  low 
prices.  In  winter  thousands  of  migratory,  Carolina  and  fox-squir- 
rels are  bought  up  by  purchasers  of  provisions  throughout  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  and  Illinois,  and  ibrwarded  to  Chicago,  where  the 
market  men  retail  them  at  12J  cents  each.  The  skins  of  our  Ameri- 
can species  are  of  no  value  in  commerce,  their  fur  being  little  es* 
teemed  and  seldom  used* 

Squirrels  probably  do  not  suffer  much  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
animals.  Man  is  thdr  worst  ^nemy.  Wild  cats,  martens,  and 
some  of  the  larger  hawks  and  snakes  sometimes  capture  the  young, 
and  more  rarely  the  old  ones.  They  are  occasionally  infested  by 
the  larvw  of  a  species  of  oestrus,  wMch  must  give  them  much  an- 
noyance. These  grubs,  or  "  warbles,"  are  found  living  in  the  skin, 
in  abscesses  formed  by  their  presence,  usually  about  tlie  shoulders 
and  such  other  parts  as  the  squirrel  cannot  reach  with  his  teeth. 

Squirrels  are  readily  domesticated,  making  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent pets.  In  confinement,  they  exhibit  their  usual  activity ;  and, 
indeed,  if  not  permitted  exercise,  they  often  pine  and  die.  Cages 
are  hence  usually  provided  with  revolving  wheels,'*  in  which  the 
captives  soon  learn  to  turn,  and  from  whidb  they  derive  even  more 
enjoyment  than  do  the  spectators  by  this  substitute  for  their  nat- 
ural exercise. 
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tebno,)  lOi  inches ;  tail  to  end  of  longest  hair,  14  inches  >  hind  foot,  from  heel  to 
longest  toe,  3  inches ;  breadth  of  head  between  the  ears,  If  inches ;  girth  behind 
the  shoulders,  7  inches ;  weight,  2  pounds  and  2  ounces ;  breadth  across  the  tail, 
with  the  hairs  extended,  6  inches.  The  outside  of  the  ear  is  clothed  with  long 
hairs,  which  extend  orer  three-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the  tip.  The  rudimentai 
thumb  of  the  fore  foot  is  protected  by  a  flat,  blunt  naiL  In  this,  as  in  other  win- 
ter specimens  of  this  species,  the  coat  of  fur  is  remarkably  thick  and  warm. 


The  general  color  of  the  fox-squirrel  is  mixed,  gray  and  black 
above,  and  reddish  yellow  below ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  are  blu- 
ish-black at  the  base,  broadly  ringed  with  brown,  more  narrowly 
with  black,  then  with  grayish- white,  and  slightly  tipped  with  black; 
a  few  hairs  extend  beyond  the  rest,  the  extra  length  of  these  be- 
ing entirely  black.  The  hairs  on  the  top  of  the  tail  have  three 
black  and  three  light-brown  rings,  alternately,  broadly  tipped  with 
reddish -yellow.  On  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are, 
for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  reddish-yellow,  then  ringed  once  more' 
with  blade,  and  broadly  tipped  with  darker  reddish-yellow ;  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail  the  hairs  are  entirely  of  a  bright,  reddish- 
yellow.  Thus  the  under  side  of  the  tail  is  of  a  deep  reddish-yellow, 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  subterminal  band  of  black,  beyond  which 
it  is  edged  with  the  color  of  the  centre ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
is  mixed,  brown  and  black,  beautiftiUy  edged  with  a  terminal  band 
of  reddish-yellow.  The  cheeks,  upper  lips,  the  space  round  the 
eyes,  ears,  feet,  and  entire  under  parts  of  the  body  and  legs  are  of 
a  rich  reddish-yellow.  The  hairs  on  the  belly  are  ashen  for  a  short 
distance  at  the  base.  The  whiskers  are  entirely  black.  The  toes 
and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  black ;  nails  black,  tipped  with  white  ; 
incisors  deep  reddish-orange.  One  remarkable  feature  in  this 
species  is  that  the  bones  are  tinged  with  red.  Summer  specimens 
are  of  lighter  colors,  with  the  hair  much  thinner  and  shorter,  and 
without  the  thick  coat  of  long  hair  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ear. 

"With  one  exception,  I  have  seen  no  distinct  varieties  of  cdor  in 
this  species.    In  some  specimens,  at  difterent  seasons,  the  color  of 
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under  parts  of  the  body  perfectly  black.    It  has  only  been  observ- 
ed in  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois. 

I  have  thus  minutely  described  this  squirrel,  because  Audubon 
and  Bachman  have,  in  their  "  QuacErupeds  of  North  America," 
made  two  species  of  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  8.  magnicaudatus, 
of  Harlan,  first  described  by  Say,  who  unfortunately  gave  it  a  name 
already  belonging  to  another  squirrel.  Under  the  name  of  S.  sayi, 
Audubon  and  Bachman  have  described  a  specimen  of  this  species, 
of  unusually  bright  colors,  their  highly-colored  figure  exaggerating 
the  hue  of  the  under  parts  to  a  bright  orange-red,  or  ferruginous. 
This  they  give  as  the  "  Great-tailed  Squirrel"  of  Say,  Godman, 
and  Harlan,  and  as  being  an  abnndant  species  in  Illinois.  But, 
among  hundreds  of  specimens,  botli  from  Northern  and  Southern 
Illinois,  as  well  as  from  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  exam- 
ined in  the  Chicago  markets  and  elsewhere,  I  never  saw  one  cor- 
responding fully  to  the  figure  and  description  of  S.  sayi,  given  by 
the  authors  named  above.  The  figure  and  description  ol  their  S. 
rubricaudatus  were  taken  from  a  young  specimen  of  this  species 
in  summer  pelage  of  rather  light  color. 

In  its  home  at  the  west,  this  large  and  beautiful  species  is  uni- 
versally known  under  the  name  of  the  "Fox-squirrel,"  and,  though 
other  American  species  are  also  called  by  this  name,  it  would  be 
useless  now  to  attempt  to  apply  any  other.  This  squirrel  has 
been  observed  throughout  Illinois,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  East- 
ern Iowa,  Southern  Michigan,  Western  Indiana,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Hoy,  throughout  the  northern  part  of  Missouri,  as  fer 
south  as  Uie  Osage  river,  at  least,  and  in  Eastern  Kansas.  I  have 
also  seen  it  from  Western  Kentucky,  where  I  am  informed  it 
abounds,  as  well  as  in  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  it  will  probably 
be  found  in  other  states  further  to  the  south  and  west.  Captain 
Marcy  saw  a  species  he  supposed  to  be  the  S.  magnicaudatus,  as 
far  south  as  the  Red  river  of  Louisiana.  In  Northern  Michigan, 
Northern  Wisconsin,  Northern  Iowa,  and  in  Minnesota,  I  am  in- 
formed it  does  not  exist,  and  its  northern  liinit  appears  to  be  be- 
tween the  forty-third  and  fairty-fifth  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
though  further  north  it  U  gai<l  to  be  found  in  Eastern  Michigan. 
Several  specimens  of  tbiBBpeal^Q  have  been  seen  in  Ohio,  but  their 
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The  fox  squirrel  lov^  neidier  low  lands  nor  deep  woods;  and, 
though  found  living  in  the  heaiify  timbered  districts  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  it  is  less  at  home  in  Aese  thim  in  more  open  ground*  It 
is  properly  an  inhabitant  of  the  timber  of  the  prairie  r^ons,  and 
it»  favorite  habitat  is  in  the  ^^  oak  openings"  of  Wisconsin  and 
Midiigan,  and  the  groves  or  edges  of  the  belts  of  timber  that  skirt 
the  streams  watering  the  prairies  of  Illinois^  Since  these  river 
belts  and  the  pnurie  groves,  or  ^islands,"  as  the  old  settlers  ap- 
propriately termed  them,  have  been  protected  from  the  fires  that 
formerly  swept  them  annually,  many  young  trees,  espedaly  pin- 
oak,  {Quercua  pahistriSf)  in  Northon  Illinois,  have  sprung  up 
around  them  at  the  edges  of  the  prairie,  forming  ornamental 
clamps,  that  are  useful  as  protection  against  the  sharp  p-airie 
winds — the  more  so,  as  t^e  pin-oak  fBt&ins  its  leaves  during  winter. 
These  are  favorite  haunts  of  the  fex-squirrel,  and  whenever  a  hol- 
low tree  of  larger  size  stands  in  one  of  these  outlaying  groves,  it 
will  be  the  home  of  a  pair.  In  some  localities  in  Northern  Illi- 
nois, many  young  pin-oaks  are  destroyed  by  having  the  bark  strip- 
ped from  the  trunks  and  larger  branches,  which  kills  the  tops. 
As^neither  the  porcupine  nor  any  ether  bark-eating  munmal  which 
am  climb,  is  found  here,  uid  as  this  squirrel  is  known  to  frequent 
tiiese  young  piuroaks,  the  guilt  has  been  charged  upon  him  with- 
out further  evidence  than  this;  It  isonly  within  a  few  years  that 
this  extensive  destruction  of  the  young  oaks  has  be^i  observed 
in  this  vicinity,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing,  while  the  fox-squirrds 
ore  now  less  numerous  than  fbrm^y,  and  food  is  more  abundant, 
as- hogs  do  not  now  consume  the  mast  as  they  did  several  years 
ago.  Though  the  tops  of  hundreds  of  trees  have  thus  been  killed, 
I  have  observed  none  gnawed  in  neighboring  woods  where  the  fox- 
squirrels  are  equally  numerous. 

If  this  bark-gnawing  increases  and  becomes  general  in  this  vi- 
cinity, it  will  be  a  source  of  much  damage,  as  the  blighted  tops  of 
the  injured  trees  would  sadly  di8%ure  our  beauti&l  prairie  islands 
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the  raoooonB.    But  any  of  oar  farmerB,  whoee  corn  fields  lure  situa- 
ted in  or  adjoining  to  timber  inhabited  by  it,  wiU  find  that,  while 
the  com  is  in  the  milk,  many  ears  are  opened,  and,  if  not  eaten, 
much  injured  or  destroyed,  by  exposure  to  the  weather.    The 
small -sized  marks  of  the  squirrePs  catting  teeth  in  the  husks,  in- 
stead of  those  made  by  the  raccoon's  widely-separated  canines, 
and  the  fact  that  the  com  is  not  torn  down  as  it  would  be  by  a 
heavy  animal,  will  sufficiently  proye  to  him  that  it  is  not  the  rac- 
coon, alone,  which  does  the  mis<diief.    And,  if  be  will  watch  care- 
fully some  day  in  his  com  field,  he  will  detect  more  than  one  red 
bushy  taU,  whisked  incessantly  up  and  down,  as  its  owner,  ding- 
ing to  a  corn-stalk,  makes  a  delicious  meal  of  the  milky  grains. 
Not  only  does  he  thus  eat  the  com  on  the  stalk,  but  ho  gnaws  off 
whole  ears,  which  are  never  eaten  on  the  ground,  but  always  car- 
ried to  the  fence,  or  to  a  neighboring  tree,  where,  perched  upon  a 
flat  rail  or  large  limb^  he  discusses  them  at  his  leisure.     Sitting 
upoi^  his  hind-feet,  he  tears  off  the  husk  and  pulls  out  the  kernels 
with  his  teeth,  and,  if  the  com  is  in  the  milk,  all  the  soft  part  is 
eaten,  but,  wh^i  ripened,  he  often  lays  down  the  ear,  and,  hold- 
ing the  kernels  in  his  paws,  only  gnaws  out  the  germ.    Along 
fences  or  imder  trees,  situated  in  or  near  corn-fields  thus  attacked 
by  squirrels,  husks,  cobs  and  partly-eaten  ears  of  com  may  fre- 
quently be  found.     Sometimes,  when  squirrels  are  molested,  they 
do  not  stay  near  the  field  to  eat  the  corn,  but  carry  the  ears  off  to 
some  distance  in  the  woods.     I  am  informed  that  when  the  crop 
of  mast  is  scanty,  large  corn-fields  have  been  destroyed  in  parts 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana  by  this  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
species  next  to  be  descaibed ;  while  fields  in  these  localities  are 
more  or  less  injured  every  year,  especially  if  bordered  by  timber 
or  with  a  few  old  trees  standing  in  them,  in  which  the  squirrels 
can  take  refuge,  as  they  venture  with  less  fear  into  these  fields 
than  into  those  at  a  distance  from  their  congenial  refuge^    I  have 
observed,  however,  that  the  fox-squirrel  will  leave  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  trees  more  readily  than  the  other  species.    Like  other 
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In  the  woods  the  food  of  the  fox-squirrel  consists  almo^  entire- 
ly of  the  nuts  and  seeds  of  trees,  with  the  buds  of  some  species, 
including  bass-wood,  elm  and  maple.  In  autumn  it  eats  the  fruit 
of  various  thorns,  ( Crataegus ;)  various  berries  are  also  eaten  by  it, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond  of  strawberries.  In  common 
with  other  squirrels  it  sometimes  eats  insects ;  and  it  has  occasion- 
I  ally  been  observed  to  gnaw  the  bark  from  dead  trees  to  procure 
beetles  and  their  larv».  Like  other  squirrels,  too,  it  has  been 
seen  to  gnaw  through  the  bark  of  trees  girdled  in  spring,  to  taste 
the  decomposing  sap.  So  fond  of  this  are  they,  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  grey-squirrels  have  been  seen  thus  engaged  upon  a  single 
oak,  thus  girdled. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  this  and  other  squirrels  carry  large 
hoards  of  nuts  to  hollow  trees  for  consumption  in  winter.  So  far 
as  our  three  species,  common  in  Illinois,  are  concerned,  this  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  With  the  exception  of  the  little  "  Chickaree," 
no  true  squirrel  that  I  have  observed  ever  collects  food  for  winter 
in  hollow  trees.  A  few  nut-shells  are  sometimes  found  in  a  squir- 
rel's hole,  but  these  arc  only  such  as  he  has  taken  there  to  be 
eaten  at  the  time.  The  fox-squirrel,  with  the  migratory  and  Car- 
olina squirrels,  also,  as  well  as  others,  probably,  buries  large  quan- 
tities of  nuts  and  acorns  under  the  leaves  in  autumn,  for  use  in 
winter.  These,  however,  are  not  collected  together,  but  conceal- 
ed one  in  a  place.  In  winter  the  squirrels  dig  them  up ;  and, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  numerous  holes  will  be 
seen  where  they  have  dug  down  to  get  them.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  they  seldom  dig  through  the  snow  and  leaves  in 
this  way  without  coming  directly  upon  the  buried  nut  or  acorn, 
and  a  common  idea  is  that  the  animal  "  remembers"  the  spot. 
This  is  highly  improbable.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  animal  is  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Dr.  Hoy  tells  me 
that  he  has  seen  squirrels  run  about  with  the  nose  close  to  the 
snow  or  leaves,  and  finally  dig  directly  upon  a  buried  nut  without 
hesitation.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  can  always  smell 
the  food,  unless  it  is  buried  under  very  deep  snow.  I  am  not 
aware  that  com  is  thus  stored  for  winter  use.  Though  many  nuts 
and  anoms  arfi  hnrmd  in  this  wav.  thft  fnx-finiiirr«L  aa  nhflArvpd  in 
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Mr.  Smiley  Shepherd,  of  ITennepin,  lUinois,  in  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  reliable  account  of  the  nuiminals  of  his  region,  informs  me 
that  he  has  repeatedly  obst^'ved  where  the  fox-sqnirrels  have  car- 
ried large  numbers  of  nuts  and  deposited  them  securely  in  the 
forks  of  small  trees,  their  tracks  being  readily  traced  in  the  snow 
to  where  nuts  had  been  recently  dug  out.  This  was  observed  in 
cold  weather,  when  the  enow  was  deep.  Unless  Mr.  Shepherd 
mistook  the  work  of  wood-peekers  and  nut-hatches  for  that  of 
squirrels — which  is  hardly  pn)])able — ^this  is  an  interesting  fact 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  squirrel. 

I  have  observed  that,  in  digging  nuts  from  under  the  leaves,  in 
winter,  the  fox-squirrel  never  remains  upon  the  ground  to  eat 
them,  but  carries  them  to  a  neighboring  stump  or  log,  or,  more 
frequently,  to  the  low  branches  of  some  small  tree,  under  which 
the  shells  are  found  cut  and  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces,  instead 
of  having  small  linear  openings  cut  through  the  thinnest  part  of 
the  shell. 

The  fox-squirrel  is  more  solitary  in  its  habits  than  the  migrato- 
ry squirrel.     More  than  two  old  ones  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
living  together.     In  the  summer  and  fall,  the  old  males  lead  a 
solitary  life,  as  they  sometimes  do  in  winter.     As  soon  as  the 
young  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  the  female  usually 
drives  them  off,  when  the  (*ld  male,  which  has  retired  to  a  summer 
residence  to  escape  the  discomfort  attendant  upon  the  rearing  of  a 
family,  returns  to  the  winter-cjuarters  and  society  of  his  chosen 
mate  ;  for,  usually,  this  species  is  not  polygamous.     This  squir- 
rel often,  if  not  generally,  builds  several  nests,  each  of  which  is 
sometimes  a  simple  pile  of  twigs  and  leaves  placed  in  the  forks  of 
a  tree,  but  at  other  times  is  carefully  and  ingenionsly  constructed, 
being  round,  with  the  central  cavity  quite  roofed  over,  and  a  small 
entrance  on  one  side.     The  more  carefally-formed  nests  are  usu- 
ally on  tall  trees ;  but  temporary  habitations  ar^  fre<\ueul\y  \)Tiilt 
on  small  trees,  and  within  twenty  feetof  the  ground.      Mterbemg 
driven  off  by  the  mother,  the  young  asnaViy  ^paruXft  ««^^  ^^^ 
a  ^aadcring  life— for  a  time,  at  least.    Tlxey  ^^^  xieBlaN?Tix«tevOT 
they  etopj  even  for  a  day  or  two  ;  and    I    Ix^^^  fteveri^  ^mea  oV 
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Lltii.  When  he  once  becomes  domiciled  in  a  tree,  he  does  not 
leicve  it,  unless  disturbed — pairs  being  observed  to  inhabit  the 
same  tree  for  five  or  six  successive  years.  It  is  less  prolific  than 
either  the  migratory  or  Carolina  squirrel.  From  two  to  four 
yonng  are  usually  brought  forth  at  a  birth,  the  most  conmion 
ninnber  being  three ;  but  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  five.  Two 
littc  rs  are  probably  produced  each  season.  So  far  as  has  been  ob- 
served, they  are  always  brought  forth  in  the  hole,  the  nests  of 
of  h  Lives  being  only  used  as  summer  houses.  Like  the  young  of 
iiv>  t  rodents,  they  are  ugly,  unsymmetrical  little  beings,  at  first, 
wii  '1  monstrous  heads  and  closed  eyes ;  and  it  is  some  time  before 
tlu  y  acquire  the  elegant  proportions  and  agile  movements  of  their 
parents. 

These  squirrels  sometimes  leave  their  holes  for  food,  and  even 
for  amusement,  in  very  cold  and  rainy  weather,  when  they  are 
f(»uiid  moving  about  much  more  than  the  migratory  species.  But, 
til  nirh  active  at  this  time,  and  apparently  engaged  in  play,  they 
do  iH>t  now  ^^bark,"  as  on  warm  and  pleasant  days.  Like  other 
squirrels,  they  dislike  to  move  about  in  windy  weather,  when  the 
wa\  ing  branches  make  their  highways  among  the  tree-tops  inse- 

CUJ'C. 

The  old  comparison,  "as  lively  as  a  squirrel,"  is  not  inapt,  and 
tlie  Ibx-squirrel,  like  the  other,  exhibits  remarkably  active  habits. 
While  the  females  and  young  are  together,  in  early  autumn,  it  is 
amusing  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  party  on  any  pleasant  day, 
when  their  enjoyment  of  the  abundant  food  and  things  in  general 
is  testified  by  a  degree  of  sprightliness  and  agility  quite  astonish- 
in<r.  One  afternoon,  in  September,  by  concealing  myself  near  a 
hivijG  hickory,  on  which  four  or  five  were  engaged  in  eating  un- 
ii]^o  nuts,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  movements 
wirhout  alarming  them.  With  surprising  ease  one  would  run  out 
u]ion  a  limb  so  slender  that  it  would  bend  beneath  his  weight, 
and,  seizing  a  nut  in  his  teeth,  he  would  pull  it  off  and  carry  it 
baek  to  a  more  secure  seat  on  a  large  branch,  always  returning  to 
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jfrom  limb  to  limb,  with  no  other  apparent  object  than  fun.    TVcir 
long  bushy  tails  were  never  kept  still,  but  continually  jerked  up 
and  down.     Occasionally  one  would  stop  for  an  instant,  and  v.ftcr 
a  short  bark,  or  chatter.    One  kept  aloof  from  the  rest,  and,  w  lien 
approached  by  any  of  them,  in  their  play,  chased  them  off  ^vltli 
an  angry,  guttural  snarl.     A  movement  at  length  discoveriiKj^^  nie 
to  them,  some  scampered  further  up  the  tree,  while  one,  i -tor 
watching  my  partly  concealed  form  a  moment,  ran  down  tlie 
trunk  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground,  and,  spreading  him  elf 
out  flat  against  the  tree,  with  his  head  down  and  tail  exteiulod 
straight  behind  him,  barked  at  me  with  energy.     He  first  utti  red 
eevei-al  abrupt  notes,  quak^  quak^  and  then  a  long  shrill  qiia'a-a  a^ 
the  number  of  the  short  sounds  varying,  but  always  followed  l)y 
the  long  sharp  quc^a-a-a.    At  the  repetition  of  each  short  note  lie 
jerked  his  body  violently,  and  whisked  his  tail  slightly,  givii  ;^  it 
a  graceftilly  undulating  motion.     He  continued  to  bark  thus  in- 
cessantly for  several  minutes,  until,  at  length,  I  exposed  myself 
fully  to  view,  when  he  hastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
and  ran  to  the  top,  uttering  a  low  chatter  of  aflfright. 

This  species  is  usually  more  silent  than  the  migratory  squii  i  el, 
and  if  one  of  them  hears  any  loud  noise  in  the  woods,  it  hides  or 
runs  to  its  hole  instead  of  chattering  at  it,  as  the  other  often  v.  ill'; 
though,  while  at  work  in  a  field  near  the  summer  home  of  an  old 
male,  I  have  many  a  day  been  cheered  by  his  merry  quak-quak- 
qua^a-a-a^  uttered  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  hunters,  fox-squirrels  "hole"  n^rre 
than  the  migratory  squirrels;  that  is,  they  keep  more  in  li*  lee, 
spending  less  time  in  their  nests  of  leaves,  to  which,  howe^  or, 
they  are  fond  of  retiring  on  sunny  days,  late  in  autumn.  At  tliis 
time  I  have  seen  lazy  hunters  go  about  firing  into  the  nests  v.  ith 
shot  guns,  calculating  that  the  proportion  containing  squirrels 
would  conapensate  for  the  waste  of  ammunition  fired  at  euipty 

nests. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  has  ever  been  known  to  nii- 
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tance  from  their  home,  but  when  chased  tlioy  will  even,  if  hard 
pressed,  run  a  long  way  upon  the  :j:round  in  the  endeavor  to  reach 
their  hole,  rather  than  take  to  the  iirtt  tree,  like  other  squirrels. 
The  tree  attained,  they  never  stop  upon  its  branches,  but  run  di- 
rectly into  the  hole.  In  the  woods  this  squirrel  is  usually  more 
shy  than  any  others  that  I  have  observed  ;  at  least,  it  will  not  ex- 
pose itself  so  boldly  to  any  one  seen  by  it.  Yet  it  takes  up  its 
abode  near  dwellings  much  oftener  than  the  others ;  indeed,  I 
know  of  no  squirrel,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  chickaree,  that  will 
live  as  near  the  habitations  of  man  as  this.  I  have  observed  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  pairs  of  fox -squirrels  have  lived  and  reared 
their  young,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  trees  situated  within  a  few 
rods  of  dwelling  houses  ;  and  in  winter  I  have  seen  these,  as  well 
as  others,  from  the  woods,  come  boldly  about  the  farm-yard  or 
corn-crib,  in  search  of  food. 

For  a  figure  of  the  fox-squirrel,  {S.  cinereusy)  of  Pennsylvania, 
see  plate  V. 


MIGEATOKY,  OR  COMIMOX  GRAY  AND  BLACK- 
SQUIRREL. 

[PLATE  VI ] 
Sciurua  migrcUorius^  AuDUBoif  and  Bachmav. 

PnomiPTiON. — The  adult  male  measures  about  twelve  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail ;  vertebre  of  the  tail,  lOi  inchet*.  In  color,  there  are  two  verj  differ* 
ent  yarietied  of  this  species  commonly  nut  with.  One  is  of  a  blackiah-brown  on 
the  upper  purts,  lighter  beneath,  and  with  some  ru>i\  markings  on  the  fet^t  aud 
face.  The  other  is  of  a  gray  color,  with  reddii^b-yrllow  markings  about  the  head, 
bell  J,  sides  and  feet  These  two  Tarieties  are  commonly  considered,  among  our 
farmers,  as  distinct  species,  and  are  rehpectivciy  called  the  "  gray  "  and  **  black  " 
squirrel ;  but  any  one  living  in  the  wotids  may,  by  a  little  obt^ervation,  satisfy  him- 
self of  their  identity  as  one  species,  and  the  fi'iuiilcs  will  be  found  to  bring  forth 
specimen**  of  both  varieties  at  one  birth,  and  the  two  live  and  breed  together  without 
regard  to  color.  They  are  now  known  under  the  two  very  different  names  of  the 
**black'*  and  '*  gray"  nquirrel ;  but  wliile  tiiere  are  other  black  and  gray-squirrels, 
would  it  not  be  better  for  our  farmers  to  adopt  the  liiglJy  appropriate  name  of  the 
"migratory  nquirrel"  for  this  species — the  more  so  as  Audubon  and  Bachman  have, 
with  good  taste,  given  this  as  its  specific  name  ? 

The  crav  variety  is  the  moBt  abundant  anii^itiildi^^^aHlrBome- 
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In  the  northern  states  the  migratory  sqnirrel  replaces  the  Sciu- 
rus  Carolinensis  of  the  south.  It  exists  throughout  the  eastern, 
middle  and  in  some  of  the  western  states,  and  is  said,  by  Audu- 
bon and  Eachman,  to  be  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.  In 
Illinois  it  exists  in  only  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  being 
replaced  by  the  Carolina  gray-squirrel  in  the  south.  It  exists 
abundantly  in  Northern  Illinois,  Southern  Wisconsin  and  Central 
^'lowa,  but  to  the  northward,  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Spier  B.  Davis, 
of  Shakapee,  iScott  county,  Minnesota,  that  it  is  not  observed  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  that  territory.  I  learn,  from  Dr.  Iloy, 
that  it  does  not  exist  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Audubon  and 
Bachnian,  however,  mention  its  being  found  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. 

This  is  the  most  abundant  of  our  American  squirrels.  It  has  a 
wide  geographical  range,  and  is  proliiic,  and  in  many  localities 
exists  in  almost  incredible  abundance.  The  immense  numbers, 
heretofore  mentioned  as  killed  in  one  year  for  the  bounty  oflfered 
by  Pennsylvania,  was  chiefly  of  this  species.  In  Northern  Ohio, 
I  have  seen  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  truly  astonishing.  Dr. 
Iloy  relates  that  he  knew  a  hunter  in  that  state  to  kill  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  a  day,  and  that,  too,  when  they  were  not  unu- 
sually abundant  in  the  locality.  In  parts  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Southern  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  they  are  no  less  numerous.  Ex- 
isting in  such  myriads,  their  depredations,  of  course,  become,  at 
timey,  a  source  of  serious  damage  to  the  farmer.  Fields  of  corn, 
and,  occasionally,  wheat,  are  much  injured  or  entirely  destroyed 
by  them.  I  am  informed  that  persons  have  sometimes  kept  watch 
in  their  fields  to  drive  them  off,  and  thus  prevent  the  destruction 
of  their  whole  crop.  This  species  appears  to  increase  in  numbers, 
in  certain  districts,  for  a  time  after  their  settlement. 

The  migratory  squirrel  is  at  home  both  in  low,  heavy  timber, 
and  higher  and  somewhat  more  open  woods,  though  it  loves  the 
heavily  timbered,  elevated  ground  best.  It  never  frequents  the 
outskirts  of  the  woods,  of  which  the  fox-squirrel  is  so  fond,  and 
does  not  affect  oak  openings,  nor  the  prairie  groves,  unless  well 
timbered.     This  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  our  squirrels,  and, 
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The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  habits  of  this  animal  is  the 
remarkable  migration  performed  at  times  by  large  bodies  of  them. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  extensive  migrations  have  been 
observed  in  Northern  Illinois,  but  in  the  neighboring  states  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  in  other  localities  where  the  spe- 
cies abounds,  they  not  uncommonly  occur.  Immense  numbers 
congregate  in  autumn,  and  move  off  together,  continuing  their 
progress  in  the  same  general  direction,  whatever  it  may  be,  * 
not  even  turning  aside  for  large  streams.  Ordinarily  averse  to 
entering  the  water,  they  now  take  to  it  boldly,  and,  though  swim- 
ming with  difficulty,  manage  to  cross  broad  rivers,  like  the  Nia- 
gara and  the  Ohio,  though  many  are  drowned  in  the  attempt 
The  vulgar  notion  that  squirrels,  in  crossing  water,  "are  ferried 
over  on  bits  of  wood  and  bark,  using  their  tails  for  sails,"  is,  it  is, 
perhaps,  needless  to  say,  entirely  fabulous.  Sometimes,  when  on 
these  migrations,  especially  after  crossing  rivers,  the  squirrels  be- 
come so  fatigued  as  to  be  easily  captured,  and  thousands  are  then 
kiUed  by  boys,  armed  merely  with  sticks  and  stones.  I  learn  from 
Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  that,  during  one  of  these  migrations,  innu- 
merable squirrels  swam  across  the  river  Niagara,  and  landed  near 
Buffalo,  New  York,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  the  boys 
caught  them  in  their  hands,  pr  knocked  them  from  the  fences  and 
bushes  with  poles.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
squirrels,  in  these  migrations,  rush  aliead  without  stopping,  or 
turning  to  the  right  or  left  for  food.  Better  would  it  be  for  some 
unhappy  farmers  if  such  were  the  case,  for  ill  fare  the  com  fields 
which  they  visit.  Generally,  they  are  observed  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  unusual  abundance,  running  along  the  fences  and  up 
every  tree ;  and,  though  they  may  often  go  out  of  their  way  to 
follow  a  fence,  or  to  enter  the  woods,  in  preference  to  crossing 
open  ground,  or  even  to  stay  some  time  in  one  locality,  they  are 
always  tending  forward,  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  one  direction. 

The  reason  for  these  migrations  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
That  they  are  caused  by  want  of  food  is  hardly  probable,  as  the 
squirrels  are  found  to  be  fat  at  the  time,  and  as  often  leave  locali- 
ties abounding  with  food  as  otherwise.     After  one  of  these  grand 
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sudden  increase  in  their  numbers  was  heard  of  in  North  Illinois 
after  the  several  migrations  from  Southern  Wisconsin.  Many  are 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  streams,  as  has  been  stated; 
not  a  few  are  destroyed  by  man  ;  some  die  from  utter  exhaustion ; 
and,  when  thus  forced  to  travel,  in  an  unnatural  manner,  upon 
the  ground,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  rapacious  birds  and  mam- 
mals, all  of  which  feast  when  the  squirrels  migrate.  I  learn  from 
Dr.  Hoy,  that  one  of  these  migrations  is  sdd  to  have  taken  place 
in  Southern  Wisconsin  in  1842 ;  he  witnessed  another  in  1847, 
and  a  third  in  1852.  From  these  facts,  and  from  observations 
made  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  migra- 
tions, in  most  cases,  at  least,  occur  at  intervals  of  five  years ;  and, 
if  he  be  right,  the  squirrels,  which  are  now  exceedingly  abundant 
again  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  may  be  expected  to  migrate  in  the 
autumn  of  1857.  He  fiirther  says,  that  the  migrations  observed 
by  him,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  occurred  when  the  mast  was  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  and  the  squirrels  in  excellent  condition. 
Near  Kacine,  they  were  observed  passing  southward  in  very  large 
numbers  for  about  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October;  and  it  was  a  month  before  all  had  passed. 
They  moved  along  rather  leisurely,  stopping  to  feed  in  the  fields, 
and  upon  the  abundant  nuts  and  acorns  of  the  forests.  So  far 
had  they  departed  from  their  accustomed  habits  that  they  were 
seen  on  the  prairie,  four  or  five  miles  from  any  timber ;  but  even 
thefe,  as  usual,  they  disliked  to  travel  on  the  ground,  and  ran 
along  the  fences  wherever  it  was  possible. 

The  food  of  these  squirrels  is  similar  to  that  of  the  fox-squirrel. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  the  berries  of  the  black-haw,  (  Vibur* 
num  lentas^o.)  They  are  more  prolific  than  the  other  species, 
from  four  to  six  young  being  produced  at  a  birth  ;  two  and  per- 
haps three  litters  are  brought  forth  each  year,  the  first  quite  early, 
generally  in  March.  The  gravid  female  is  very  shy  and  silent, 
keeping  close  in  the  hole,  and  venturing  out  for  food  with  caution. 

The  migratory  squirrel  is  somewhat  social ;  several  will  feed  to- 
gether, and  five  or  six  occasionally  inhabit  one  hole  in  winter. 
Where  not  much  hunted,  it  is  noisy  and  bold.     Frequently,  when 
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BLACK-SQUIRREL. 

[PLVTE  n.] 

Sciurus  nigrcy  Liun^us. 
Dkscuiptfon. — This  is  a  little  la»g«'r  than  the  migratory  squirrel     It  is  all  or-r  j*  t- 
bldck,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whitis^h  haire  on  the  under  surface.     The  f.;r  is 
very  soft  and  glossy ;  the  hairs  on  the  back  are  not  annulated,  as  in  Scionis  mi- 
gratorius.     There  arc  no  Tarieties  in  color. 

This  species  is  considered  by  some  naturalists  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  migratory  squirrel ;  and  it  possibly  may  be  so.  It  has  not 
been  seen  to  breed  with  this  squirrel,  however ;  and,  if  only  a 
variety  in  color,  it  is  a  remarkably  permanent  one  in  a  species  so 
variable.  Some  of  its  habits  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  the 
other,  though  they  are  mostly  the  same. 

The  black-squirrel  has  been  observed  through  the  Middle  States, 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  and  Audubon  and  Bach  man  speak 
of  specimens  received  from  Lake  Superior.  I  have  seen  them 
from  Indiana  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  have  shot  some  in 
Northern  Illinois.  It  appears  to  be  nowhere  a  common  species ; 
and  all  hunters  agree  that  it  disappears  before  the  migratory  squir- 
rel, which  is  said  to  drive  it  off. 

In  Northern  Illinois,  I  have  always  observed  this  squirrel  in 
swamps  or  low  river  "bottoms,"  and  never  in  the  high  prairie 
groves,  where  the  migratory  squirrel  is  sometimes  abundant.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  sometimes  appears  to  love  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  or  ponds  of  water. 


SOUTHERN  GRAY  OR  CAROLINA  SQUIRREL. 

Sciurvs  Carolinensis,  Gmbliit. 
Dkscrtption. — Size  somowhat  sniMller  than  the  migratory  or  northern  gray  and  bUck- 
pqnirrt'ls      It  it»  of  a  nisty-grav  color  above ;  on  the  belly,  it  is  purt  white ;  the 
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siBsippi,  who  informs  me  that  it  is  common  in  the  woods  along 
Pearl  river.  It  is  found  in  Virginia  and  Southern  Ohio.  In 
Southern  Illinois  and  Indiana,  it  is  exceedingly  abundant.  At 
Cairo,  in  this  state,  I  saw  specimens  which  had  been  shot  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  I  was  told  that  it  was  abundant  in  the  western  part  of 
that  state  as  weU  as  in  Southeastern  Missouri.  It  doubtless  exists 
throughout  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that 
he  saw  it,  in  considerable  numbers,  through  Central  Missouri, 
along  the  Missouri  and  Osage  rivers.  In  the  more  heavily  tim- 
bered districts,  along  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  this  squir- 
rel abounds,  even  in  Northern  Illinois.  I  believe  it  is  never  found 
in  the  prairie  groves  nor  oak  openings  ;  but  in  the  prairie  regions 
in  the  northern  counties  of  this  state,  it  is  occasionally  met  with 
in  heavy  timber  on  the  low  river-bottoms,  or  in  those  skirting 
Lake  Michigan.  In  this  locality  it  is  known  among  hunters  as 
the  "  Silver-gray  Squirrel." 

The  Carolina  squirrel  delights  in  the  heavy  timber  on  low  bot- 
tom lands.  It  even  finds  a  favorite  home  in  the  deep  shade  of 
cypress  swamps,  where  the  sombre  drapery,  formed  by  the  hang- 
ing tillandsia,  gives  them  a  dark  and^sad  appearance,  which  is 
wonderfully  enlivened  by  the  numbers  of  squirrels  that  run  about 
the  trees,  and  leap  from  limb  to  limb,  or  sit  perched  upon  the 
branches,  saucily  eyeing  the  traveler,  who,  delighted  by  their 
merry  activity  in  this  gloomy  place,  pauses  to  observe^hem.  In 
Southern  Illinois,  where  this  and  the  fox-squirrel  are  the  only 
«pecies  found,  it  is  much  more  numerous  in  the  swamps  and  river 
bottoms  than  on  the  high  ridges. 

This  squirrel  is  very  generally  confounded  with  the  Sciurus  mi- 
^ratorius  of  the  north,  and  naturalists  have  made  much  confusion 
by  falling  inio  this  error.  DeKay,  ia  the  "  Natur&l  History  of 
New  York,"  calls  the  migratory  squirrel  Sciurus  Carolinensis;  and 
Bome  other  naturalists  still  persist  in  considering  the  two  identi- 
<ial,  A  littie  attention  to  the  habits  of  each  would  convince  any 
one  of  the  propriety  of  considering  them  as  distinct. 

The  food  of  the  Carolina  squirrel  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  two  epedee  already  described.    They  bury  nuts  and  acorns  in 
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fitalk  and  carry  off  whole  ears  to  the  woods,  somethnes,  also,  dig- 
ging np  the  newly  planted  grain. 

From  three  to  six  yonng  are  produced  at  a  birth  by  this  species 
Two,  and  possibly  sometimes  three  litters,  are  brought  forth  in  a 
year.    They  are  rarely  produced  in  the  nests  of  leaves. 


LITTLE  RED-SQUIKREL. 

[PLATE  Vn.] 

Sciurus  hudsoniuSf  Pekhaitt. 

DiscRiPTioif. — Length  of  adult  male  In  winter,  from  noee  to  root  of  tail,  81  inches  ; 
tail,  (Tertebre,)  5i  inches ;  tail  to  end  of  hair,  61  inches ;  hind  foot,  11  inches ; 
breadth  of  tail  with  tlie  hair  in  natural  position,  Ih  inches;  baclc,  light  grajidi- 
brown,  with  a  dorsal  stripe  of  bright  reddish-brown ;  tail,  bright  reddish-brown 
above,  dingj«brown  belowi  irith  a  snbterminal  border  of  black ;  under  parts  of 
head  and  body,  pure  white.  This  is  full  a  third  smaUer  than  the  migratory  squir- 
rel ;  the  hairs  clothing  the  l>ody  are  much  shorter,  and  the  tail  less  bushy.  There 
are  no  distinct  TarieUes,  though  the  colors  of  the  upper  parts  are  sometimes — if 
not  generally,  at  the  East — much  redder  than  in  the  specimen  from  Ohio  here  de- 
scribed, being  without  the  dorsal  stripe  of  n  color  so  different  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  back.    Other  specimens  frt>m  Ohio  are  colored  like  that  described. 

This  pretty  and  active  little  animal  is  well  known  through  the 
northern  states,  under  the  names  of  "  Eed-Squirrel,"  "  Chicka- 
ree," "Pine  Squirrel,"  and,  sometimes,  "Mountain  SquirreL" 
It  is  a  northern  species,  but  has  a  wide  geographical  range.  It  is 
found  abundantly  throughout  the  Eastern  and^  Middle  States,  and 
probably  exists  as  £Eur  to  the  northward  as  the  pine  and  spruce 
occur.  Southward,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  it  is  found  in  the  moim- 
tains  of  Virginia,  and,  according  to  Audubon  and  Baehman,  it 
has  even  been  seen  within  North  Carolina.  In  the  interior  it 
abounds  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  is  found  sparingly  in  heavy 
timber  in  Illinois ;  but  it  is  not  common,  if  it  occurs  at  all,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  tiiese  states.  West  of  the  Mississippi  it  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  Northern  Missouri.  It  is  found  in  Central 
Iowa,  and  is  abundant  in  parts  ot  Southeastern  Minnesota,  where, 
in  fact,  it  is  the  only  species.  About  Lake  Superior,  in  Northern 
Minnesota  and  Wifl^nnRin.  ixrliArft  tia  nilto*  '^'C'  !  ^^  I'  VjOOQlc' — 
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groves,  nor  in  die  oak  openings.  It  loves  to  takenp  its  residence 
among  evergreens,  the  seeds  of  which  form  its  favorite  food,  those 
of  the  black-spruce  particularly.  In  cultivated  districts,  it  some- 
times departs  from  its  natural  habits.  It  becomes  accustomed  to 
man's  presence,  living  sometimes  in  trees  quite  near  dwellings, 
and  frequently  in  out-houses,  in  winter,  when  it  comes  fearlessly 
about  the  house  and  corn-crib.  It  is  attached  to  its  home,  and 
will  not  leave  its  favorite  tree  unless  much  molested. 

Unlike  any  other  of  the  true  squirrels  found  here,  this  species 
sometimes,  but  not  generally,  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground.  Un- 
like the  others,  too,  it  collects  into  its  hole  in  autumn  an  ample 
provision  of  the  good  things  of  squirrel  life,  wherewith  to  ion- 
sole  and  sustain  itself  in  the  uncomfortable  season  of  frost  and 
snow.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chickaree  makes  large  hoards  of 
acorns,  nuts  and  seeds.  These  are  deposited  in  hollow  trees,  and 
sometimes  under  fallen  logs,  and  even  occasionally  in  holes  in  the 
ground.  In  consequence  of  his  good  cheer,  this  squirrel  is  seen 
actively  scampering  about  in  cold  weather,  when  his  hungry 
cousins  cannot  pluck  up  courage  to  leave  their  warm  abodes,  even 
in  search  of  food.  In  the  com  field,  his  depredations  are  at  times 
the  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  fimner.  Besides  eating  at 
the  time  with  others,  this  provideiit  species  is  said  to  carry  off  ^ 
com  to  its  hole  for  winter  use. 

The  red-squirrel  runs  with  great  swiftness ;  and  though  it  can- 
not leap  as  far  as  the  migratory  species^  it  darts  along  the  tmnk 
of  a  tree  much  more  rapiclly.  Its  note  is  a  merry,  shrill 
chir-r-r-r-ry  very  unlike  the  "  bark"  of  the  migratory  and  fox- 
squirrels. 

Like  the  red-fox  and  some  other  animals,  this  squirrel  appears 
in  some  instances  to  follow  the  settlements  of  the  white  man.  In 
parts  of  Northern  Illinois,  where  it  was  not  seen  formerly,  it  is 
now  occasionally  found,  and  is  increasing  in  numbers.  Dr.  Kirt- 
land  speaks  of  it  as  having  scarcely  made  its  appearance,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  on  the  Western  Reserve,  in 
Ohio,  where  it  is  now  exceedingly  abondi^t.  It  may  be,  hoW'- 
AVAr.  thftt  thia  fl.T)neArftTir»A  of  th^  red-aanirrela  in  these  localities 
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COMMON  FLTING-SQUIEREL. 

[PLATE  TTL] 

PUromys  vduceBa^  Gmelih. 

DncMimoB. — ^Lengih  of  old  male,  in  March,  from  nose  to  root  of  UO,  Ai  inehM; 
Tertebrs  of  tail,  8  inches ;  tail  to  end  of  hair,  31  inches ;  hind  loot  li  IbcIms  ; 
breadth  of  tail,  hairs  in  natural  position,  li  inches;  width  across  the  back  from 
side  to  side,  including  fur,  with  the  flying  menibrare  extended,  4  inches ;  length  of 
sapplemental  bone  supporting  the  fljing  membrane,  I  inch.  This  is  certain! j  the 
most  beautlfnl  of  our  rodeots.  In  the  ^ecimen  before  me,  the  long  and  ex^uisltelj 
soft  fur  is  slate  colored,  tipped  with  creamy-jellowish  drab  on  the  back,  the  top  of 
the  tail  brownish^rab  ;  on  the  under  surface,  milk-white,  tipped  with  cream  color 
at  the  outer  edges  of  the  flying  membrane  and  toward  the  tail,  the  under  surfiiee  of 
which  is  yerj  light  brownish-jeilow,  tinged  with  cream.  The  large  promiB«ntejea 
are  black  and  lustrous ;  the  whiskers  long,  and  the  nearly  naked  ears  rather  large. 
The  tail  is  densely  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  and  smoothly  flattened ;  the  ftet  ni% 
slender,  with  small  arched  nails  The  skin  on  the  side  is  extended  outward,  to 
form  a  membrane  which  is  attached  to  the  legs,  and  to  a  sapplemental  slender 
curyed  bone,  articulating  with  the  joint  of  the  fore  foot  When  this  membrane  is 
stretched,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  sail  through  the  air  to  some  distance,  bj  the 
force  gained  in  descending  from  any  elevated  position,  being  aided  in  this  by  the 
flattened  tail,  which  also  serves  as  a  rudder.  It  is  not  to  be  8Uj>posed,  howerer, 
that  the  flying  squirrel  can  propel  itself  through  the  air,  like  a  bird  or  bat  Tbd 
tail  and  membranes  onlj  form  a  sort  of  parachute,  to  buoy  it  np  while  the  force 
gained  by  the  descent,  and  bj  the  spring  made,  carry  it  forward.  When  it  is  about 
to  alight.  It  sails  upward,  by  using  the  t4ul  and  hinder  parts  as  a  rudder,  the  mo- 
mentmn  acquired  being  sufficient  to  raise  it  for  some  height  at  a  considerable  cnrre. 

This,  and  several  other  American  flying  squirrels,  and  more 
firom  the  Old  World,  form  an  exceedingly  interesting  gronp  in 
the  family  8ciuride,from  the  other  members  of  which  they  diSer 
miU;erially  in  some  of  their  habits.  It  probably  exists  throughout 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  Union.  Its  habitat  being  strictly 
among  the  trees,  it  cannot  of  course  abide  on  the  prairies,  nor  is 
it  found  generally  in  our  smaller  prairie  groves ;  though  it  is  as 
abundant  in  the  large  woods  of  Northern  Illinois  as  elsewhere. 

The  flying  squirrel  is  as  active  as  the  true  species,  but,  unlike 
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hollow  trees,  he  will  frequently  see  a  number  of  these  singular 
and  beautiful  little  animals  rush  out  of  a  hole,  and  sail  off  to  the 
neighboring  trees.  It  does  not  build  nests  of  leaves  among  the 
branches  like  the  true  squirrels.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Brendel, 
of  Peoria,  however,  that  a  female  was  observed  by  him  to  bring 
forth  in  a  deserted  bird's  nest  From  three  to  six  young  are  pro- 
duced at  a  birth.  Its  food  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  true 
squirrels.  It  eats  com  and  other  grain,  though,  as  it  does  not  wil- 
lingly leave  the  trees,  the  amount  is  probably  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  that  taken  by  the  true  species* 

Flying  squirrels  appear,  sometimes,  at  least,  to  lay  up  stores  of 
food  for  winter,  at  which  time  they  are  active.  I  am  informed  of 
a  number  of  instances  in  which  they  have  entered  the  garrets  ot 
cabins,  in  the  woods,  to  feed  upon  the  com  deposited  there. 

A  specimen,  kept  in  a  cage,  became  quite  tame  in  a  few  days. 
Unless  disturbed,  it  remained  quiet  during  the  day,  curled  up  in 
its  nest,  with  the  head  drawn  down  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  flat 
tail  laid  over  its  head  and  upon  the  back.  It  would  take  food 
offered  it  during  the  day,  but  the  light  seemed  to  be  painful  to  its 
eyes.  In  the  evening  it  began  to  spring  and  climb  about  the 
cage,  and  was  active  all  night.  This  species  has  frequently  been 
known  to  take  up  its  residence,  voluntarily,  in  or  about  human 
dwellings.  It  is  quite  easily  domesticated,  and,  being  gentle,  and 
very  beautiful,  makes  a  pleasant  and  interesting  pet. 


STRIPED  GROUND  SQUIRREL,  OR  CHIPMUCK 

[PLATE  VIII.] 

Tamiae  siriatas^  Linnaeus. 

DxsoupTioir. — Length  of  head  and  body  of  the  adult  male,  in  Bummer,  6|  inohea; 
vertebre  of  tail,  42  iachee;  tail,  to  tip  of  longest  hair,  5f  inches;  breadth  of  tail, 
hairs  in  natural  po-tition,  I  inch.  Upper  parts  brownish-gray,  yellowish  on  the 
sides ;  two  light  yellow  and  four  blsck  lines  on  the  back  ;  the  rump  bright  brown ; 
belly  white  ;  tail  not  bushy  nor  flat,  as  in  the  true  squirrels. 

Thifl  heantiful  And  fAmiliAr  1it.t.lA  ATiimA.!.  -unfli  aA-vArfil  ntliAr  RnA. 
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in  which  they  carry  large  quantities  of  food  to  store  up  for  winter 
provisions. 

The  chipmuck  exists  throughout  the  eastern  and  middle,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  and  as  far  north  as  latitude  fifty 
degrees,  in  the  British  Possessions.  It  is  found  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and,  rarely,  in  Northern  Missouri.  I  seldom  observed  this 
species  in  the  heavily  timbered  districts  of  Southern  Illinois,  and 
then  only  near  clearings ;  and  Colonel  Ashley,  of  Jonesboro,  in- 
forms me  it  is  rare  throughout  the  southern  part  of  this  state. 
Though  abundant  in  the  prairie  regions  of  Illinois,  this  species 
never  leaves  the  woods.  It  is  well  known  to  every  farmer  living 
within  its  habitat  under  the  name  of  "  Striped  Ground  Squirrel," 
"Chipping  Squirrel,"  or  "Chipmuck."  Audubon  and  Bachman 
say  it  is  called  "  Hackee"  at  the  east ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
name  applied  to  it  here. 

Wherever  it  abounds,  the  chipmuck  attracts  attention  by  its 
beauty,  industrious  habits  and  cheerful  activity.  Not  being  a  tree 
climber — and,  in  fact,  preferring  somewhat  open  ground  to  deep 
woods — ^nor  fearing  the  neighborhood  of  man,  it  is  found  most 
abundantly  burrowing  under  stumps,  logs  or  fences  about  cultiva- 
ted land,  and  seems  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  in  numbers 
as  the  forests  it  inhabits  are  cleared  for  cultivation. 

In  spring  and  sunnner,  chipmucks  make  love,  rear  their  young, 
chase  each  other  over  the  stumps  and  logs,  in  play,  and  enjoy 
themselves  in  various  other  ways ;  and  with  autumn  and  its  har- 
vest time  comes  their  season  of  hard  work.  We  are  not  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  work  is  at  all  disagreeable  to  them,  as 
man's  duties  are  to  him,  when  he  will  not  cheerfully  obey  the 
laws  of  creation.  They  may  now  be  seen  hastening  to  and  from 
their  holes,  their  cheek-pouches  distended  with  nuts,  acorns  and 
seeds,  or  with  grain  stolen  from  the  neighboring  fields.  Thus 
they  continue  to  collect  food  until  cold  weather  has  set  in,  when 
they  retire  to  their  burrows,  where,  with  well  filled  larders,  they 
pass  the  winter  comfortably,  regardless  of  the  cold  winds  whidi 
rage  above  them.  This  species  closes  the  entrance  to  its  burrow 
late  in  autumn,  and  appears  to  pass  the  winter^irj.  a^|t^ 
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trees.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  he  once  observed  a  number  of 
chipmncks  climbing  the  bushes  of  the  prickly  ash,  {Xanthoxylum 
•dmericanum^  to  obtain  the  berries,  which  they  were  carrying  to 
their  burrows  in  considerable  quantities.  At  another  time  he  saw 
one  repeatedly  climb  a  hickory  and  cut  off  the  unripe  nuts,  which 
were  brought  to  the  ground,  and,  while  yet  covered  with  the  green 
pericarp,  placed  in  a  hole  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  which,  however, 
was  not  its  burrow ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  same  individual  was 
noticed  to  carry  away  nuts  in  this  manner  for  some  days.  Though 
this  species  does  not  generally  climb  trees,  except  when  pursued, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  so  voluntarily  more  frequently  than 
is  supposed. 

The  quantity  of  nuts,  acorns  and  seeds  sometimes  collected  by 
these  industrious  little  fellows  is  astonishing.  They  are  frequent- 
ly stored,  temporarily,  under  logs,  and  in  shallow  holes  under 
roots  of  trees,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  burrow,  at  a  more 
leisure  season.  I  have  known  lazy  people  to  watch  the  chipmucks 
in  nutting  time,  and,  finding  where  they  carried  their  stores,  dig 
them  out,  saying  they  could  thus  get  nuts  faster  than  by  picking 
them  up  themselves.  In  a  burrow  dug  open  in  November,  I 
found  over  half  a  bushel  of  hickory  nuts  and  acorns.  These  were 
not  all  in  one  place,  but  in  four  or  five  enlarged  chambers,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  burrow,  which  was  complicated,  and  consisted 
of  several  winding  and  intersecting  passages,  situated  not  over  a 
foot  below  the  surface.  The  entrance  to  the  burrow  was  under  a 
log,  and  the  passages  extended  several  feet  on  every  side.  A 
lai^e  nest  of  leaves  and  grass  was  placed  above  the  surface,  under 
the  rotten  log.  Only  one  of  the  inhabitants  was  found,  but  he  was 
quite  active. 

This  ground  squirrel  is  sociable,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
always,  several  pairs  occupy  the  same  burrow  in  wintw,  the  store 
of  food  being  common  property.  These,  like  the  true  squirrels, 
stand  erect  on  their  hind  feet,  when  eating,  using  the  fore  paws  as 
hands.  The  power  of  their  incisors  is  wonderful ;  they  cut,  with 
apparent  ease,  through  the  shells  of  the  seeds  of  wild  plums, 
which  would  resist  the  point  of  tempered  steel. 

At  times,  the  note  of  the  chipmuck  is  a  short,  deep'^/wc*,lfe 
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The  amonnt  of  grain  stolen  by  chipmucks  is  seldom,  of  mnch 
value,  though,  where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  attack  a  field  by 
hundreds,  the  result  of  their  depredations  may  become  quite  an 
item  of  loss.  The  most  serious  cause  of  complaint  against  them 
is  the  injury  done  by  digging  up  com,  when  first  planted.  They 
go  along  the  rows,  like  the  black-birds  or  spermophiles,  and  guid- 
ed by  the  sprouting  blades,  dig  out  the  grains,  or  even  take  them 
before  they  sprout,  and  in  this  way  frequently  cause  considerable 
damage.  Chipmucks,  generally,  Jiowever,  cannot  be  considered 
as  great  enemies  to  the  farmer.  They  are  oftener  destroyed  by 
rapacious  birds  and  mammals  than  the  true  squirrels,  though,  be- 
ing considered  of  no  value  as  food,  they  are  not  so  frequently  kil- 
led by  man.  Our  small  weasels  are  known  to  kill  many;  the 
mink  often  makes  a  meal  of  them ;  and  even  the  foxes  and  wild- 
cats do  not  disdain  to  devour  every  unlucky  individual  they  can 
catch,  while  many  are  eaten  by  birds  of  prey ;  so  that  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  increase  in  cultivated  districts, 
where  they  are,  in  a  measure,  protected  from  their  natural  ene- 
mies. When  they  become  so  numerous  and  destructive  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  kill  them  off,  they  may  be  easily  shot,  or 
caught  in  any  kind  of  a  trap,  as  they  are  not  at  all  suspicious ; 
and  they  could  probably  be  poisoned  with  arsenic,  mixed  with 
meal,  and  placed  near  their  burrows*  Several  ferrets  and  terrier 
dogs  would  quickly  clear  a  ferm  of  them. 

Other  ground  squirrels,  closely  resembling  this  in  appearance 
and  habits,  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Union,  I  learn  from 
Dr.  Hoy,  that  the  four-lined  ground  squirrel  {Tamias  quadrwii- 
taiu$^  of  Say,)  is  found  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  This  species,  as 
observed  by  him  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  appeared  to  hare 
habits  similar  to  those  of  Tamias  striatus,  though  its  voice  differs 
80  much  as  to  be  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  latter, 
the  note  being  longer,  and  on  a  higher  key. 
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plantB,  with  their  roots  and  seeds.  The  form  of  these  squirrels  is 
adapted  only  to  locomotion  on  the  ground.  The  body  is  thick 
and  heavy,  with  short  legs,  and,  in  placo  of  the  long  toes  and 
sharp,  hooked  nails,  by  which  the  arborep-l  squirrels  ding  to  the 
trees  so  readily,  they  have  shorter  toes,  with  longer  and  straighter 
nails,  for  digging  burrows  in  the  earth.  The  long,  flexible  and 
bushy  tails,  which  aid  the  squirrels  in  their  bold  leaps,  and  keep 
them  warm  in  their  holes  in  winter,  would  here  be  useless,  and 
soon  worn  ragged  by  dragging  through  their  burrows.  The  sper- 
mophiles,  therefore,  have  smaller  tails,  that  are  carried  straight 
behind  them.  They  have  cheek-pouches,  in  which  to  carry  tbod, 
and  two  species,  at  least,  convey  roots,  seeds,  «fec.,  to  their  bur- 
rows, to  be  eaten. 

In  winter,  there  would  be  little  food  or  shelter  for  them  on  the 
frozen  and  snow-covered  prairies  ;  and  so  the  spermophiles  make 
one  long  night  of  it,  and  sleep  away  the  season  of  frost.  The  pe- 
culiar state  of  torpor  in  which  these  and  some  other  rodents,  as 
well  as  a  few  carnivorous  mammals,  pass  the  winter,  is  an  admi- 
rable provision  in  the  economy  of  uature.  At  the  approach  of  se- 
vere cold,  in  autumn,  the  prairie  squirrel  retires  to  its  burrow,  the 
entrances  to  which  are  tightly  closed  with  earth,  to  exclude  the 
fi-ost.  In  the  large  nest  of  grass  he  curls  himself  up,  with  his 
head  against  the  abdomen,  and  falls  into  a  state  of  torpor,  out  of 
which  he  does  not  awaken  until  the  return  bf  warm  weather.  In 
spring.  In  this  state  he  takes  no  nourishment  whatever,  nor  doies 
he  move. 

If  cut  or  bruised,  he  exhibits  no  signs  of  feeling,  and,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearances,  seems  dead.  Eespiration  and  the  circulatioii 
of  the  blood  are  carried  on  very  imperfectly;  but  slight  oxygena^ 
tion  of  the  blood  takes  place,  and  little  heat  is  generated — the 
body  hieing  cold.  There  is  no  secretion  nor  ^xcretibn,  and  very- 
little  waste  of  tissues  occurs ;  and  thus  the  necessity  for  food  is 
obviated.  From  this  state  he  is  at  once  revived  to  activity  by  the 
simple  application  of  heat,  Placed  in  the  cold,  he  again  becon^es 
torpid.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  species  which  passes  the 
winter  thus  in  a  profound  torpor,  if  removed  to  a  warmer  climfltej 
or  if  kept  in  a  W£^rm  room,  will  remain  active  during  winteh 
Thus  we  6ee  how,  in  the  perfect  laws  of  nature,  it  is  Ordered  tha$ 
the  hibernating  animals  shall  fall  into  thid  st^^^'d^ ^torpor  only 
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largo  companies.  The  flesh  of  several  is  said  to  be  palatable, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  our  two  prairie  squirrels  is 
eaten  in  this  vicinity.  Two  species  have  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious  to  our  prairie  farmers. 


STEIPED  AND  SPOTTED  PRAIRIE-SQUIRREL. 

[PLATE  Vra.] 
Spermopkilus  iridecimlineainSf  Mitchell. 

Descbiptioii. — ^LeDgth  of  adult  male,  In  September,  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  *T  inches; 
t&U,  (yertebre,)  81  Snohes ;  tail,  to  tip  of  longest  hair,  4i  inches ;  hind  foot,  1  h 
inches.  On  the  back  and  sides  there  are  nine  strips,  of  a  daHc-brown  color,  with  • 
row  of  yellowish  dots  along  oaoh  of  the  fiye  central  stripes,  which  are  the  broadest 
and  most  disUnct.  Ahemating  with  these  brown  stripes  are  eight  narrow  lines  of 
jellowish  gray ;  thus  Biaking  seventeen  in  all,  which  shows  llitcheH's  name  to  be 
not  very  characteristie.  The  lower  lines  are  indisUnct,  and,  in  some  specimens, 
cannot  be  traced.    The  voder  pwrts  of  the  body  axe  yellowi6h-bi>own. 

This  little  animal,  so  well  known  on  our  prairies,  resembles  tlie 
common  chipmuck,  {Tamicui  siriatusy)  and  is  of  about  the  same 
size,  or  a  little  longer.  It  abounds  in  the  prairies  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Northern  Missouri,  Middle  and 
Northern  Illinois  and  Northern  Indiana.  It  is  only  found  in  the 
northern  edge  of  Missouri.  In  Illinois,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state ;  and  it  does  not  exist  at  all  below  lati- 
tude thirty-nine  degrees,  if  it  does  as  far  south  as  that.  It  is  not 
found  east  of  the  prairicf  legions,  or  oak  openings  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  except,  rarely,  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Ohio.  At 
the  north,  Richardson  found  it  towards  latitude  fifty-five  degrees, 
in  the  British  Possessions ;  it  has  been  seen  as  far  west  as  Fort 
Laramie,  on  Platte  river.  Audubon  and  Bachman  state  that  it  is 
found  abundantly  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  that  it  is  said  ta 
extend  along  the  prairies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  into  Mex* 
ico. 

In  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  where  this  animal  is 
abundant,  and  much  complained  of  by  fSarmers,  it  is  univ^^ly 
called  "gopher."  The  true  gopher  {Pseudosfofna  bursarius)  be- 
ing alsp  found  in  Iowa  and  lUinoiSv  the  two  animals  are  fireauentlr 
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writing  tbout.  One,  who  knows  only  the  true  gopher,  the  bur- 
rows of  which  are  miles  in  length,  very  naturally  laughs  at  an- 
other for  saying  he  drowns  out  hundreds  of  gophers,  (meaning 
prairie-squirrels,)  by  pouring  a  pailful  or  two  of  water  into  a  bur- 
row ;  while  the  latter  thinks  the  other  must  b6  very  careless  to 
state  that  gophers  cut  the  roots  of  tree%  gnaw  vegetables  and  in- 
jure fields  by  throwing  up  hills.  The  pseudostoma,  undoubtedly, 
has  the  best  right  to  the  name  of  "gopher,"  and  should  retain  it. 
Our  farmers  would  obviate  needless  and  frequent  confusion  if  they 
would  not  apply  the  same  name  to  the  present  species,  for  which 
the  designation  "Striped  Prairie  Squirrel"  would  be  far  more  ap- 
propriate; and  which,  in  fact,  is  highly  characteristic,  being,  in 
itself,  a  description  of  the  animid.  To  call  it  "Ground  Squirrel," 
as  is  sometimes  done,  is  bad,  because  the  Tamias  striatus  is  well 
known  as  the  "  Striped  Ground  Squirrel."  In  Northern  Illinois, 
I  have  heard  the  German  farmers  very  generally  call  it  "  Fence 
Mouse,"  which  name  they  also  apply  to  the  Tamias  striatus. 

This  species  is,  emphatically,  a  prairie  animal.    It  never  inhab- 
its timber  lands  when  there  is  prairie  in  the  vicinity.    Though  it 
may  be  found  in  oak  openings,  it  is  never  in  heavy  timber ;  and,- 
when  living  in  these  openings,  it  is  always  most  abundant  on  the 
edges  of  open  ground,  or  where  the  trees  are  most  scattering. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  prairie-squirrel  ever  inhabits  ravines,* 
in  preference  to  level  ground,  though  Spermophilus  frankliuii 
sometimes  appears  fond  of  burrowing  in  banks.  The  favorite 
habitation  of  this  species  is  on  dry  prairie  knolls.  It  is  naturally 
gregarious,  and  though  never  observed  living  in  such  great  com- 
panies as  the  prairie-dog,  twenty,  or  sometimes  even  fifty  or  a 
hundred  may  be  found  within  the  area  of  an  acre,  two  burrows 
being  frequently  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  though  one  is 
never  inhabited  by  more  than  a  pair.  In  passing  near  a  knoU 
inhabited  by  them,  numbers  may  be  seen  standing  upright  at  the 
entrance  of  their  burrows,  so  straight  and  motionless  as  to  be 
easily  mistaken  for  as  many  sticks.  But,  as  you  approach  one^ 
he  will  disappear,  by  a  movement  so  rapid  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
followed  by  the  eye ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  whistling  chatter 
accompanying  his  disappearance,  you  might  think  your  vision 


had  deceived  you,  and  that  nothing  had  been  there.  Bnt,  upon 
stepping  back  several  rods,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  have 
resumed  his  position  before  yon  are  aware  of  it.  If  yoti  remain 
close  to  his  hole,  he  will  only  thrust  out  his  head  and  eye  yoa 
suspiciously. 

The  striped  spermophile  leaves  its  burrow  with  great  caution, 
and  only  for  £t  short  distance.  At  the  slightest  alarm  it  silently 
glides  back  through  the  grass,  yet  with  great  rapidity,  keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  and  never  leaping.  Its  burrow  reached,  un- 
less closely  pursued,  it  stops  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  sitting 
upright  on  the  tarsi,  and  then  suddenly  pops  into  the  hole,  utter- 
ing several  quick,  clear,  whistling  notes.  Unless  it  has  been  very 
much  alarmed,  it  will  always  thrust  out  its  head  again  to  recon- 
npitre ;  and  boys,  taking  advantage  of  this  practice,  often  catch 
these  animals  by  slipping  a  noose  arranged  over  the  hole  the  mo- 
ment one  has  entered.  When  one  is  shot  near  its  burrow, ^e 
body  Can  seldom  be  secured,  for,  like  the  prairie-dog,  unless  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  shot,  he  will  manage  to  tumble  into  his  hole. 
Before  the  production  of  the  yoimg,  in  May  or  June,  the  old 
"^m^le  leaves  the  female,  and  appears  to  lead  a  solitary  and  more 
or  less  wandering  life,  digging  a  temporary  burrow,  or  occupying 
a  deserted  one  for  a  few  days,  wherever  he  may  take  up  his  abode. 
l?hese  summer  burrows  may  often  be  found,  and  sometimes  are  of 
Considerable  extent ;  several  of  those  which  wtjre  examined  were 
mote  than  twenty  feet  in  length,  being  simple  galleries,  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  below  the  surface — deeper  in  sandy  soil-— opening 
at  both  ends,  with  the  nest  placed  in  a  small  side-chamber;  others 
"Wete  of  much  less  extent,  sometimes  with  but  one  entrance,  and 
sometimes  without  nests.  The  winter  burrow,  in  which  the  pair 
hibernate,  and  the  female  brings  forth  her  young,  is  deeper  and 
more  complicated,  having  always  two  entrances,  or  more.  In 
this,  in  a  side-chamber  of  suitable  size,  excavated  above  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  burrow,  is  a  large  spherical  nest  of  soft  grass, 
entered  bv  an  openinfir  on  one  side.     This  nest  is  sometimes  of 
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they  are  twenty  dtiys  old,  and  that  the  eyes  do  tiot  open  till  the 
thirtieth  day.  They  continne^to  require  the  nourishment  and 
care  of  the  mothef  for  a  much  longer  period  than  most  rodents. 
Daring  summer,  they  begin  to  dig  shallow  burrows,  and  leave  her 
before  winter,  to  shift  for  tiiemselves.  Hibernating  mammals  re- 
quire to  be  in  good  condition  when  they  retire  to  winter  quarters, 
which  the  females  could  scarcely  be,  did  they  rear  young  late  in 
the  season.  This  spermophile,  and  probably  the  rest  of  the  ge- 
nus, produce  but  one  litter  of  young  a  year. 

The  natural  food  of  the  striped  spermophile  is  the  grasses,  with 
their  seeds  and  rootSj  as  well  as  those  of  various  other  herbaceous 
plants,  and  even  the  most  minute  seeds'  of  annuals.  Mice  and 
Insects  are  also  known  to  form  a  part  of  their  food.  Many  of  our 
farmers  suppose  that  this  animal  feeds,  in  winter,  upon  stores  of 
provisions  laid  up  in  its  hole  for  that  season;  for,  though  it  spends 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  pmfound  torpor^  it  collects  food  in  its  bur- 
row. This  is  done  in  spring  and  summer,  as  well  as  in  autumn. 
Considerable  stores  of  grain,  seeds,  roots,  &c.j  are  found  thus  col- 
lected, in  large  side-chambers,  excavated  for  their  reception,  in  the 
burrow.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  stored  up,  when  taken  from 
the  newly  planted  fields  in  spring,  with  buckwheat  and  winter 
wlieat  later  in  the  season,  as  well  as  heads  of  grain  taken  from  the 
edges  of  the  fields  in  harvest  time*  I  hive  seen  more  than  a  quart 
of  crab-apples  taken  from  the  burrow  of  one  which  had  carried 
them  several  rods.  George  and  Frank  Kennicbtt  inform  me  that 
they  observed  one,  the  burrow  of  which  was  near  a  lone  burr-oak, 
on  the  prairie,  to  carry  great  quantities  of  acorns  into  his  hole ; 
and  another  was  killed  by  them^  the  cheek-pouches  of  which  were 
crammed  with  the  dry  ovaries  of  a  prairie  plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  exceedingly  minute.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
striped  spermophile,  at  all  seaeons^  carries  portable  articles  of  food 
to  its  burrow  to  be  eaten.  He  certainly  takes  no  food  from  the 
time  he  first  becomes  torpid,  in  autumn,  until  he  again  bsoomes 
active,  late  in  the  following  spi'ing.  In  Northern  llltnois,  these 
animals  generally  go  into  winter-quarters  late  in  October,  usually 
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this  ftpermophile's  first  ^>p«arance  in  spring,  as  noted  in  the  me- 
teorological register  of  Mr.  Edward  Bebb :  *^1851,  April  10th ; 
1862,  April  11th ;  1853,  April  2d ;  1854,  March  29th ;  1855, 
April  12th." 

Among  fiurmers,  this  spermophile  has  a  bad  reputation,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  injuring  corn-fields  by  digging  up  newly  planted 
seed,  in  spring.  Persons  residing  on  newly-broken  prairie  inform 
me  that  they  sometimes  suffer  severely  from  the  prairie-squirrels. 
It  is  said  that  large  corn-fields  have  to  be  replanted,  where  they 
have  been  at  work,  while,  in  some  districts,  every  corn-field  is 
seriously  injured  by  them«  Ko  sooner  is  the  com  planted,  than 
they  begin  to  work  at  the  edges  of  the  field  next  to  their  burrows. 
They  show  much  intelligence  in  following  the  rows,  sometimefl 
digging  up  every  hill  for  several  rods,  and  this  before,  as  well  as 
after  the  corn  has  sprouted.  They  are  industrious,  and  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  corn  in  a  day,  which,  apparently,  is  always  car- 
ried to  the  burrow.  In  such  districts,  farmers  agree  that  their  in- 
jury to  ccm-fieldfl  is  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  to  render  the  de- 
struction of  the  prairie-squirrels  a  matter  of  serious  interest  They 
also  do  more  or  less  injury,  by  digging  up  garden  seeds,  such  as 
peas,  melons,  &c.,  and,  though  rarely,  are  more  seriously  injuri- 
ous, by  destroying  apple  and  Osage  orange  seeds  in  nurseries.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  they  are  ever  accused  of  gnawing 
bark,  destroying  growing  vegetables,  or,  in  fact,  of  injuring  the 
fjArmer  in  any  other  way  than  by  devouring  grain  and  seeds.  In 
consequence  of  this  reputation  for  mischievous  habits  in  the  com- 
fi^d,  £arma%  all  appear  to  think  it  a  good  deed  to  kill  a  spermo- 
phile. But  they  should  not  be  too  hasty ;  for,  as  far  as  the  pre- 
sent species  is  concerned,  there  is  something  to  be  heard  in  its 
favor*  In  the  Patent  Oflace  Report  for  1858,  page' 68^  Dr.  Hoy 
has  shown  that  this  animal  feeds  upon  mice  and  insects,  when  in 
captivity,  and  he  further  informs  me  that  he  has  examined  bur- 
rows in  which  the  numbers  of  the  skins  of  meadow-mice  found 
sufficiently  proved  the  appetite  exhibited  by  his  caged  specimens 
to  be  natural.    Those  observed  in  captivity,  killed  and  devoured 
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whenever  they  can  he  obtained ;  and  the  high  probability  is,  that 
their  good  oifices  in  the  destruction  of  these,  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalance their  occasional  injury  to  corn-fields.  I  doubt  their  be- 
ing so  very  injurious  in  long-cultivated  farms.  The  first  few  crops 
of  com  plantfid  on  newly-broken  prairie,  inhabited  ^by  striped 
spermophiles,  sufier  from  their  ravages ;  and  so  a  hue  and  cry  is 
raised  against  them,  and  their  actual  depredations  are  much  ex* 
aggcrated.  This  animal  disappears  before  the  plow,  and,  as  it 
will  never  leave  its  burrow  for  any  great  distance,  it  does  not  gen- 
erally invade  well- cultivated  fields,  nor  attack  corn  except  at  the 
sides  of  the  field  next  to  wild  prairies  or  meadows  inhabited  by  it 
In  Northern  Illinois,  I  have  observed  large  corn-fields,  raised  on 
farms  in  the  meadows  of  which  this  spermophile  abounds,  where, 
if  it  does  any  barm  at  all,  it  is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  no- 
ticed. Dr.  Hoy  says  that  in  a  large  neighborhood  in  Southern 
Wisconsin,  where  these  spermophiles  are  very  numerous,  he 
knows  of  but  one  farmer  who  kills  them,  nor  is  he  able  to  hear  that 
they  do  any  considerable  injury. 

When,  in  newly  cultivated  districts,  it  beconaes' necessary  to  ex- 
terminate the  striped  spermophile,  it  can  be  done  with  ease.  It  is 
readily  trapped  or  shot,  and  a  few  bucketfuls  of  water  will  always 
drown  one  out  of  its  hole.  But  in  killing  this  animal,  let  fanners 
consider  whether  they  are  not  destroying  a  friend.  Let  all  observe 
critically  how  many  mice,  grasshoppers,  Ac,  it  destroys,  and  then 
treat  it  accordingly.  This  species  suffers  but  little,  when  at  all, 
from  rapacious  animals.  It  leaves  its  burrow  with  so  much  cau- 
tion, and  is  so  constantly  on  the  alert,  as  to  be  rarely  exposed  to^ 
the;r  attacks.  Hawks  are  not  observed  to  catch,  nor  even  to  hunt 
for  them. 


GRAY  FRAIRIE-SQUIRREL. 

[PLATE  IX.]  / 

Sp$rmopkiUt9  frankUfrnf  Sabsvs* 

r^ T  _ 

PMCRimoir. — Length,  about  10  inches  from  the  »08e  to  the  root  of  tail ;  the  tail 
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bunhy  than  that  of  the  striped  spermophtle,  bat  much  lera  so,  as  well  as  much 
shorter,  than  that  of  the  migratory  species.  It  is  not  so  light  and  actiye  as  the 
striped  spermophile,  thou^  more  so  than  some  of  the  genua. 

The  gray  prairie-sqniirel  (gtay-gopher,  of  Northern  HHnois) 
exists  throughout  the  prairie  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  probably  Minnesota.  It  is  abundant  in  South- 
eastern Minnesota,  and  was  observed  by  Dr.  Hoy,  in  Eastern 
Kansas.  It  is  also  said  to  exist  a  great  distance  to  the  north  and 
west.  It  is  found  much  fiirther  south  in  Missouri  and  Illinois 
than  the  Spermophilus  tridecimlineatus.  It  is  far  less  numerous 
here  than  the  striped  spermophile,  and  appears  to  be  a  less  abun- 
dant species  wherever  the  two  exist.  It  is  obserred  to  inhabit  the 
thickets  of  low  bushes,  and  the  edges  of  the  timber,  more  than  the 
other,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  woods.  It  is  fond  of  digging  long 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  ditches,  and  several  times  I  have  seen  it 
living  in  steep  river  banks,  as  well  as  under  small  wooden  culverts 
in  roads.  It  is  not  so  shy  as  the  striped  spermophile,  and  takes 
up  its  residence  quite  near  dwellings.  It  is  also  less  disturbed  by 
the  cultivation  of  land.  In  this  region  it  is  usually  found  living 
alone  or  in  pairs,  and  I  have  never  observed  a  number  of  burrows 
scattered  over  a  small  prairie  knoU  like  the  semi-villages  of  the 
striped  spermophile.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  small  num- 
bers ;  for  the  species  appears  to  be  naturally  gregarious,  and^  at 
times,  large  companies  live  together,  burrowing  within  a  few  feet 
of  each  other,  said  several  pairs  even  entering  the  same  hole. 

This  spermophile  exhibits  a  remarkable  disposition  to  migrate 
from  one  field  to  another.  Not  only  do  the  males  lead  a  wand^-- 
ing  life  in  summer,  but  pairs  appear  frequently  to  change  their 
quarters,  leaving  their  winter  burrow  to  breed  in  another,  and 
then,  perhaps,  hibernating  In  a  third,  at  some  distance  from  this. 
In  several  instances,  a  company  of  a  dozen  or  more  have  been  ob- 
served to  appear  in  a  locality  where  none  were  seen  the  previous 
summer,  and  then  to  disappear  after  remaining  there  a  year,  or 
onlv  a  few  weeks.    In  the  earlv  part  of  summer,  twentv  or  thirtv 
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uttering,  as  they  entered,  a  remarkably  clear  trliietling  twitter, 
more  musical  than  the  voice  ofan^  other  mammal  I  ever  listened 
to,  and  as  clear  as  that  of  a  bird.  Tlie  same  note  was  uttered 
when  the  animal  was  hurt  or  much  frightened.  They  fed  upon 
June-grass,  clover,  timothy,  and  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  and 
seemed  particularly  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  mustard,  of 
which  some  plants  grew  near  their  burrows.  Other  specimens, 
examined  in  summer,  had  their  stomachs  filled  with  grass  alone. 
In  eating,  they  sat  upright  on  tlie  tarsi,  and  used  their  fore-feet  as 
hands,  to  draw  the  leaves  to  their  mouths,  though  their  paws 
were  used  thus  with  less  facility  than  those  of  the  true  squirrels. 
Though  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden  were  situated  with- 
in five  rods  of  their  burrows,  I  do  not  remember  that  they  were 
observed  to  injure  either.  A  number  of  young  chickens  disap- 
pearing, however,  and  the  eggs  being  eaten  in  several  hens'  nests, 
near  the  burrows  of  the  spennophiles,  suspicion  rested  upon  them 
— probably  unjustly — and  a  war  of  extermination  waB  commenced. 
Several  were  shot,  while  others  were  killed  with  clubs,  whereupon 
the  survivors  left,  in  a  body,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come,  and 
were  never  seen  again,  nor  could  they  be  found  upon  any  part  of 
the  farm.  I  have  known  this  spermophile  to  take  reftige  in  a  hol- 
low tree,  crowding  up  the  hole  like  the  gray-rabbit.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Sherman,  of  Chicago,  informs  me  that  he  twice  saw  one,  when 
pursued,  climb  five  or  six  feet  up  the  trellis- work  and  vines  at  the 
side  of  a  house. 

The  burrow  of  this  species  is  usually  deeper  than  that  of  the 
striped  spermophile,  but  otherwise  similar  to  it.  The  young  I 
have  not  observed,  but  Mr.  George  S.  Parker,  of  Pecatonica,  Illi- 
nois, writes  me  that  he  once  saw  five,  and  at  another  time  seven 
young  in  a  nest.  They  appear  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in  the 
fall,  and  reappear  in  the  spring,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  stri- 
ped spermophile.  They  have  been  found  hibernating  under  piles 
of  rails  and  in  corn-shocks,  and  [  am  informed  of  two  instances  in 
which  one  has  been  found  torpid  in  a  hay-stack,  where  he  had 
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This  species  is  oarniroroas,  thoagh  apparently  less  so  than  the 
striped  spermophile.  The  specknen  kept  by  Professor  Baird  was 
decidedly  carnivorous,  but  one  observed  by  Dr.  Hoy  did  not  eat 
mice,  though  it  killed  them  when  placed  in  its  cage.  Its  food  is 
generally  similar  to  that  of  the  striped  spermophile,  stores  being 
also  found  in  its  burrow.  It  gnaws  hard  substances  more  than 
the  striped  spermophile,  and  while  the  latter  will  not  gnaw  out  of 
a  box,  this  readily  does  so.  Caged  specimens  cut  open  hazel-nuts, 
also. 

This  squirrel  injures  the  farmer  by  taking  up  newly-planted 
corn,  as  does  the  striped  sperniophile.  Being  far  less  abundant 
than  the  other,  however,  it  is  usually  less  complained  of  on  newly- 
broken  land ;  but  it  is  sometimes  the  more  injurious  of  the  two  on 
old  farms,  where  it  burrows  in  cultivated  fields  more  willingly 
than  the  other.  It  frequently  burrows,  during  summer,  in  grain- 
fields,  where  it  eats  the  green  plants,  and  afterwards  the  heads  of 
grain,  as  the  kernels  fill ;  and  in  this  manner,  by  throwing  down 
the  standing  grain,  spoils  it  for  some  distance  around  the  burrow. 
Having  a  great  predilection  for  burrowing  in  ditch-banks,  and  in 
under  drains,  filled  with  brush,  it  often  does  serious  injury  in  this 
way. 

This  species  may  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding, tJiough  they  are  not  so  easily  drowned  out  of  their  holes, 
especially  when  they  are  in  a  bank  or  drain.  They  appear  to 
leave  their  burrows  with  less  caution,  and  for  a  greater  distance, 
than  the  others ;  and,  being  also  less  active,  they  are  sometimes 
chased  and  killed  with  a  stick.  They  are,  probably,  more  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  rapacious  animals  than  the  others.  I  have  known 
domestic  cats  to  catch  them,  when  full  grown. 

It  is  possible  that  the  striped  spermophile  drives  off  this  species, 
as  the  two  are  not  found  occupying  the  same  field. 


PRAIRIE-DOG. 

[PLATE  DL] 
Spermophaus  ludavicinus,  O.d^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Q^^gj^ 
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also  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country  at  tlie  8ouiliward,]|an(l  it 
has  also  been  observed  as  far  west  as  California^  At  the  south- 
ward, Captain  Marcy  found  it  above  Cross  Timbers,  on  the  Eed 
river  of  Louisiana^  Though  not  properly  included  among  the 
mammals  of  this  region,  some  notice  of  this  st>ecies  may  not  be 
amiss  here.  It  has  more  resemblance  to  our  gray  spermophile  in 
color,  and  to  the  wood-chuck  {Jirctomya  monads)  in  form,  than  to 
any  other  animal  known  to  our  farmers.  Its  habits  are  not  un- 
like those  of  our  gray  and  striped  spermophiles.  Like  them,  it  is 
strictly  a  prairie  animal,  subsisting  upon  plants,  and,  probably,  ott 
some  insects. 

The  prairie-dogs  are  fond  of  each  other's  company,  and  live  to^' 
gether,  in  great  congregations,  their  numerous  burrows  situated 
close  together,  being  called  "prairie-dog  towns.^'  The  burrow  is 
much  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  that  of  either  of  our  two 
Illinois  prairie-squirrels.  Like  these,  it  is  fond  of  standing  erect 
near  its  hole,  ventures  from  it  with  caution,  and  hastens  into  it 
when  alarmed ;  but,  as  if  it  were  inquisitive,  soon  puts  out  its 
head  again  to  look  at  the  cause  of  its  fright.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  it  hibernates.  Its  note  is  said  to  have  gained  it  the  name 
of  **  Prairie  Dog,"  but  its  voice  can  scarcely  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  the  bark  of  a  dog,  and  is  probably  more  like  the  whist- 
ling chatter  of  our  gray  and  striped  spermophiles,  though  perhaps 
less  musical  and  dear. 

Numbers  of  our  common  prairie  rattlesnakes,  {Crotalophores 
ttrgemintiSy)  as  well  as  of  a  small  owl,  live  habitually  in  the  bur- 
rows of  the  prairie-dog.  These  can  hardly  be  welcome  guests  of 
the  rightful  inhabitants.  Though  the  owl  probably  feeds  chiefly 
upon  insects,  it  might  devour  the  young ;  and  the  rattlesnake  cer^^ 
tainly  does,  as  well  as  makes  many  a  meal  of  the  adults. 

WOOD-CHUCK,  OR  GROUND-HOG. 

[PLATE  X.] 

Jirctomys  monax^  Lijsvmvb, 

DncBXpnoK.-— The  wood^huck  is  about  IS  inehet  in  leagth  from  tlM  bom  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  with  the  vertebre  of  the  tail  about  4  inches.  The  taU  is  bushy,  bui 
small ;  the  ears  and  legs  short;  the  bodj  thick  and  heavy  ;'^a^^u4iied  specimea. 
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wefitward  to  the  Kocky  Mountains.  Northwaid,  it  is  foimd  sb  far 
as  Hudson's  Bay.  In  this  part  of  Illinois  it  was  exceedingly  rart 
ten  years  ago,  but  is  now  becoming  quite  common.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  woods^  where  it  occupies  the  place  that  the  sper- 
mophiles  do  on  the  prairies ;  and,  though  it  burrows  in  open 
fields  and  in  the  timber,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  lives  on  the 
prairie^  though  I  have  seen  it  in  the  prairie  groves.  At  the  East 
it  inhabits  open  fields  in  preference  to  the  deep  woods.  This  love 
for  open  ground  is  probably  acquired.  Ilere,  I  have  most  com- 
monly  observed  it  in  the  heaviest  timber,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found 
most  abundantly  in  heavy  woodlands  in  Missouri.  It  digs  its 
burrow  under  a  log,  brush-heap  or  fence,  or  among  rocks,  and 
particularly  delights  in  rocky  bluffs.  River  banks  are  also  its  &- 
vorite  resorts.  At  the  East,  dry  pastures  and  meadows  are  fre- 
quented, where  it  likes  to  dig  its  burrow  under  a  fence  or  stone 
wall,  with  an  opening  on  each  side. 

This  animal  is  fond  of  clover,  and,  where  it  abounds,  a  clover 
meadow  is  sure  to  be  occupied  by  it,  sometimes  to  the  no  small 
damage  of  the  crop,  which  it  injures  by  treading  it  down  around 
the  burrow.  It  is  also  verj  fond  of  peas,  and  never  fails  to  visit 
a  pea-field  situated  near  its  retreat.  Corn  and  other  grain  are 
sometimes  pulled  down  and  eaten  by  it.  It  is,  however,  only  near 
the  burrows  that  it  is  seriously  injurious,  as,  like  the  spennophiles, 
it  leaves  these  with  great  caution,  and  only  for  a  short  distance. 

When  surprised  away  from  home,  tliis  species  always  attempts 
to  retreat  to  its  hole,  running  or  moving  by  short  and  awkward 
jumps,  made,  apparently,  with  much  effort.  It  manages  to  get 
over  the  ground  with  greater  speed  than  might  be  expected,  con- 
sidering its  form,  though  a  man  can  outrun  one  in  a  race  of  seve- 
ral rods.  It  is  very  watchful,  and,  when  feeding,  will  frequently 
stand  erect,  with  the  neck  stretched  as  high  as  possible,  and  look 
suspiciously  about.  It  usually  stands  on  the  hind  feet,  in  feed- 
ing, as  it  frequestly  does  at  other  times. 

From  four  to  six  young  are  produced  each  season.  These  are 
brought  forth  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  before  fall  leave 
the  mother,  to  dig  their  own  burrows  and  shift  for  themselves. 
The  female  exhibit«  oonsiderable  affection  for  her  young,  and  sel- 
dom deserts  tliem  when  in  danger.    The  old  males  appear  to  lead 
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ifl  strictly  herbivorous^  Though  living  ia  the  vroods,  it  does  not 
eat  nuts  nor  gnaw  bark,  nor  am  I  aware  that  it  ever  digs  ro<^s. 
It  is  not  a  tree  climber,  though  it  sometimes  crawls  up  a  leaning 
tree,  or  into  the  thick  branches  of  bushes,  overgrown  with  vines, 
on  which  it  is  fond  of  lying  in  warm  sunny  days.  In  this  vicinity 
I  have  often  found  them  taking  refuge  in  standing  hollow  trees, 
"bntering  a  liole  at  the  ground,  and  climbing  up  the  cavity,  in  the 
manner  of  the  gray-rabbit 

When  fat,  which  they  usually  are  in  autumn,  wood- chucks  are 
esteemed  by  some  as  good  eating,  if  properly  cooked.  They  are 
sometimes  baked  whole,  or  are  better  if  parboiled  in  milk,  aiul 
afterwards  "potted  down." 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value,  but  the  dressed  hide  i» 
very  tough,  and  highly  esteemed  among  the  backwoodsmen  for 
making  whip-lashes,  money-pouches  and  various  other  articles  of 
use.  *^ 


MEADOW-MICE. 

Of  meadow-mice,  we  have  many  species,  some  being  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States.  They  all  resemble  each 
other;  and,  where  several  species  are  found  in  one  locality,  they 
are  commonly  considered  by  farmers  as  one  animal,  known  under 
various  names,  as  "Short-tailed  Field  Kats,  or  Mice,"  "Bear  Mice," 
"Bullheaded  Mice,"  Ground  Mice,"  "Bog  Mice,"  &c.,  while  many 
persons  call  them  "Moles,"  though  they  are  not  in  the  least  rela- 
ted to  that  family.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  with  shorter  and 
heavier  forms  than  the  true  mice ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  ears  short 
and  mostly  concealed  by  the  fur,  which  is  soft,  thick  and  very 
generally  of  a  dark  color  on  the  upper  parts;  the  head  is  large  j 
the  snout  blunt;  and  the  tail  short 

The  food  and  general  habits  of  the  different  species  are  much 
alike,  though  some  prefer  high,  and  others  wet  ground ;  while 
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consume  some  insects  in  summer ;  and  they  may  even  obtain  a 
few,  with  the  popn  and  eg^  of  more,  concealed  in  the  ^rass, 
traversed  by  them  in  winter.  Some  kinds,  at  least,  lay  np  stores 
of  food  for  winter.  All  are  active  at  this  time,  moving  about  in 
the  coldest  weather,  and  never  hibernate  like  marmots. 

One  characteristic,  certainly  posessed  by  all  the  species  in  com- 
mon, is  their  ability  to  destroy  the  products  of  the  farm.  I  know 
of  no  mammals  more  injurious  to  the  farmers  in  Northeni  Illinois 
than  these  seemingly  insignificant  little  meadow-mice.  Few,  if 
any,  escape  their  depredations,  though  the  full  amount  of  damage 
done  by  them  is  but  little  known ;  and  yet  they  are  usually  thought 
even  unworthy  of  consideration.  Such  of  our  farmers  as  cut  their 
corn  and  leave  it  standing  in  shocks  for  some  time  in  tlie  field,  as 
is  usually  done  here,  Will  find  upon  examination  that  in  many,  if 
not  every  one  of  the  shocks,  there  may  be  found  one  or  more  pairs 
of  meadow-mice,  which  have  dug  for  themselves  burrows  in  the 
ground  beneath,  and  have  often  carried  thitber  a  store  of  com ; 
while  in  these,  or  ensconced  in  the  protecting  corn-stalks  above, 
they  have  built  themselves  a  nest,  in  which  they  can  lead  a  very 
comfortable  sort  of  life,  regaling  themselves,  when  hungry,  upon 
the  corn.  Now,  a  pair  of  mice  will  not,  it  is  true,  eat  enough 
corn  to  alarm  a  farmer  for  the  safety  of  his  crop ;  but  let  any  one 
examine  a  large  field  of  com,  thus  cut  and  left  standing  on  the 
ground  a  month  or  two,  wHere  these  mice  abound,  and  carefully 
estimate  the  average  amount  of  corn  destroyed  in  e^ch  shock, 
observing  that  which  has  been  buried  in  the  burrow ;  and  then 
multiply  that  by  the  number  of  shocks  inhabited  i)y  these  pests, 
and  it  will  be  .often  found  that  they  have  really  consumed  or 
destroyed  a  large  amount.  In  meadows,  they  do  much  injury  by 
devouring  the  roots  and  stems  of  timothy,  clover,  and  other  plants 
used  for  hay.  This  mischief,  however,  is  seldom  noticed  by  farai- 
ers ;  or,  if  it  is  at  all,  in  districts  where  moles  abound,  all  the 
blame  is  laid  upon  them,  as  indeed,  is  very  much  of  the  damage 
done  by  meadow  mice,  wherever  the  two  exist  together.  They 
also  do  great  mischief  by  killing  young  plants  in  grain-fields ; 
and,  soon  after  the  seed  is  sown,  they  destroy  many  of  the  grains, 
little  stores  of  which  may  be  found  collected  in  shallow  excava- 
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dug  down,  guided  by  the  growing  blades,  and  taken  off  the  grtin. 
In  a  nursery,  where  apple-seeds  were  planted  in  autumn,  I  have 
observed  that,  during  fall  and  spring,  so  many  of  the  seeds  were 
dug  up  by  these  mice  as  to  leave  long  gaps  in  the  rows  of  seed- 
lings, the  empty  sheUs  of  the  seeds  being  found  lying  about  the 
rows  irom  which  they  had  been  taken.  They  congregate  in  stacks 
of  grain  and  hay,  sometimes  in  exceedingly  grei^  numbers, 
destroying  all  the  lower  parte,  by  cutting  galleries  through  them 
in  every  direction. 

The  greatest  mischief  done  by  meadow-mice,  is  the  gnawing  of 
bark  from  fruit-trees.  The  complaints  are  constant  and  grievous, 
throughout  the  JSTorthem  states,  of  the  destruction  of  orchard  and 
nursery  trees  by  the  various  species  of  arvicoltt.  The  entire 
damage  done  by  them  in  this  way  may  be  estimated,  perhaps,  at 
millions  of  dollars.  If  any  think  this  too  large  an  estimate,  let 
them  inquire,  even  in  a  Small  neighborhood,  where  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  fruit-growing,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  wherever 
they  abound,  the  injuries  committed  by  these  pests  are  frequently 
among  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pomologist. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  West,  where  no  care  is  taken  to 
protect  the  trees  against  them,  careless  orchardists  allowing  grass 
to  grow  about  the  roots  of  their  fruit-trees,  and  thus  kindly 
furnishing  the  arvicol»  with  excellent  nesting  places,  in  winter, 
and  rendering  the  trees  doubly  liable  to  be  girdled.  In  the  nur- 
series, in  Northern  Illinois,  I  have  seen  whole  rows  oi  young 
apple-trees  stripped  of  their  bark  for  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
ground.  Thousands  of  fruit-trees,  as  well  as  evergreens,  and 
other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  are  at  times  thus  killed  in  a 
nursery  in  one  winter.  The  mice  are  most  mischievous  in  winters 
of  ceep  snow.  It  is  usually  thought  that  they  only  gnaw  bark 
when  no  other  food  is  to  be  obtained;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  is  palatable  to  them  at  all  times.  Coniined  specimens,  while 
abundantly  supplied  with  food  of  all  kinds,  ate  the  bark  from 
twigs  placed  in  their  cage.  One  reason  why  fruit-trees  are  most 
girdled  in  times  of  deep  snow  is,  that  the  meadow-mice  can  then 
better  move  about,  at  a  distance  from  their  burrows,  being  ja-o- 
tected  by  the  snow,  under  which  they  eonstruct  numerous  patb^C 
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often  accused  of  gnawing  bark  fVom  trees,  when  the  mischief  has 
re«lly  been  done  by  meadow-mice.  Many  times,  in  spring,  when 
a  florist  nncovers  Bom«  choice  phinthe  has  carefully  protected 
during  the  winter  by  straw,  &c.,  he  is  grieved  and  chagrined  to 
find,  instead  of  a  fine  dianthus,  or  half-hardy  rose,  two  nimble, 
black-eyed  arvicoI»,  which  have  fonnd  good  winter  quarters  in 
the  shelter  provided  for  the  plant  that  has  furnished  them  food. 
Not  a  little  injury  do  they  to  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  destroying 
young  plants  of  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  &c,  as  well  as  digging  up 
seeds  of  all  sorts,  and  gnawing  potatoes,  beets  and  other  roots. 
In  short,  the  catalogue  of  their  depredations  is  endless. 

It  is  related  that,  some  4:0  or  50  yefu*s  s^o,  a  European  meadow- 
mouse  {^rvicoia  agresUs)  was  so  numerous  and  destructive  in 
parts  of  England  as  to  cause  great  damage  and  serious  alarm, 
raining  whole  grain-fields,  and  threatening  to  destroy  all  the 
young  trees  in  the  New  Forest  and  Forest  of  Dean.  In  the 
latter,  alone,  no  less  than  thirty  thousands  of  these  animals  were 
entrapped  in  three  months,  while  great  numbers  were  killed  by 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  This  great  increase  was,  beyond  doubt, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  animals  appointed  to  keep  them 
in  check;  hence  let  those  of  our  farmers  who,  in  their  ignorance 
of  nature's  laws,  wantonly  destroy  them,  beware,  lest  the  arvico- 
1«  also  multiply  to  the  same  alarming  extent  in  this  country. 

Meadow-mice  are  very  prolific,  bringing  forth  young  several 
times  a  year,  and  usually  as  many  as  five  or  six  at  a  birth.  To 
check  this  enormous  increase,  they  have  numerous  natural 
destroyers.  Though  mostly  nocturnal,  they  are  also  active  by 
day;  and  one  of  their  greatest  enemies  in  this  vicinity  is  the 
northern  shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  {Lamat  boreahsj)  the  food  of 
which  consists  almost  wholly  of  arvicol«  and  a  few  prairie  white- 
footed  mice,  {Mu8  baircfii^)  during  his  sojourn  with  us,  in  his 
spring  and  fall  migrations.  This  bird  takes  his  stand,  day  after 
day,  upon  the  same  tree  or  fence-stake,  and  from  this* post  surveys 
the  surrounding  fields,  in  whidi  no  mouse  may  now  show  himself 
im  safety.  The  result  of  the  shrike's  watdiftdness  and  prowess 
may  be  seen,  in  part,  in  the  bodies  of  the  numerous  mice  &stened 
in  the  branches  of  bushes  or  on  fences,  sometimes  partly  eaten, 
sometimes  having  only  the  brains  taken  out,  but  oftener  entire. 
Oonsiderinsr  what  he  has  devonr^d.  hAfttdAii  thiMA.  th«  Iftnre  nnm- 
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dreaded  by  the  meadow-mice.  Though  feeding  more  upon  insects  , 
than  its  larger  cousin,  and  being,  perhap«^  a  less  sitoceBsful  mouser, 
its  destruction  of  arvicolae  in  summer  is  well  knoWn,  and  has 
gained  for  it  the  name  of  "  Mouse  Bird"  in  Central  Illinois, 
This  bird  not  only  pounces  upon  them  when  they  are  moving 
about,  but  finds  the  nests  on  the  surface,  and  digs  out  the  inmates 
with  its  bill  and  claws.  A  domesticated  brown  sand-hill  crane, 
(^Orus  Canadensis^)  which  I  kept  for  several  years,  spent  much 
time  in  hunting  about  tlie  fields  for  the  nests  of  meadow-mice. 
He  became  expert  in  finding  them;  and,  when  they  were  situated 
upon  or  near  the  surface,  he  would  dig  them  out  with  his  long 
and  powerful  beak,  and,  after  first  killing  all  the  inmates,  proceed 
to  swallow  them  whole,  with  nmch  apparent  relish.  In  spring,  I 
have  seen  him  thus  destroy  several  families  of  old  and  young 
arvicolae  in  a  day.  Cranes  are  omnivorous,  and  large  feeders, 
and  if  all  are  as  good  mouse-catchers  as  my  pet,  they  must  destroy 
great  quantities  on  the  prairie.  The  owls,  also,  devour  them  to 
some  extent,  in  the  timber  especially;  while  the  short-eared  owl, 
(Brachj/otus  cassinii^  of  JBrewer,)  which  is  strictly  a  prairie  bird 
here,  feeds  largely  upon  them.  This  owl  is  diurnal,  and  may  be 
seen  flying  low  over  the  surface,  in  search  of  meadow-mice,  in 
broad  day,  both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  hawks  all  prey 
upon  them,  too,  from  the  little  sparrow-hawk  to  the  great  red- 
tailed  buzzard.  The  marsh-hawk  lives  mostly  upon  them  in  this 
region,  and  is  observed  sweeping  along  close  to  the  ground,  hunt- 
ing  for  them  in  every  field.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that,  near  Ra- 
cine, he  observed,  in  autumn,  a  flock  of  black-hawks,  (^rchibuieo 
sancti-johannis^)  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  to  frequent  a  high 
knoll,  to  which  numerous  meadow-mice  had  been  driven  by  tha 
inundation  of  the  surrounding  low-lands.  This  they  visited,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  for  over  a  month,  during  which  time  they  ap- 
peared to  teed  upon  nothing  else  than  meadow-mice.  One  of  them, 
shot  late  in  autumn,  was  exceedingly  fat,  and  had  the  remains  of 
four  full-grown  arvicolae  in  his  stomach.  Dr.  Hoy  estimated  the 
number  destroyed  by  the  flock,  in  six  weeks,  at  over  eight  thou- 
sand. He  says  that  they  form  the  chief  food  of  this  hawk,  in  the 
"West,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  friend  to  the  farmer,  the 
more  so  as  it  does  not  make  predatory  descents  upon  the  farm- 
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can  readily  enter  their  burrows,  and  is  certainly  more  or  less  noo- 
turnal ;  so  that  the  arvicoke,  when  out  at  night,  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  tlii8  ToraciouB  reptile,  which,  though  noted  for  its  ability  to  en- 
dure wonderful  fasts,  even  of  a  year  or  more,  in  captivity,  is,  nev- 
ertheless, a  huge  feeder  naturally.  I  have  taken  the  partly-di- 
gested bodies  of  five  adult  arvicol©,  with  the  remains  of  two  small 
garter- snakes,  and  some  birds'  feathers,  from  the  stomach  of  a  rat- 
tlesnake, and  have  repeatedly  found  the  remains  of  several  mice, 
in  various  stages  of  digestion,  in  the  stomach  of  one  of  them — 
showing  that  they  had  been  caught  at  diflRerent  times.  And  I 
would  here  remark,  that  I  have  little  faith  in  the  opinion,  popular 
among  farmers,  that  rattlesnakes  eat  only  at  long  intervals  from 
choice.  Observation  indicates  the  contrary.  Meadow-mice  are 
also  devoured  by  the  common  large  striped,  or  garter  snake,  {Eu- 
imnia  sirtalis^)  and  are  undoubtedly  eaten  by  another  garter- 
snake,  {Buiania  radix^  which  is  our  most  abundant  snake  on 
the  prairies.  They  are  also  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  milk- 
snake,  {Ophibolus  eximiusy)  and  of  the  large  fox-snake,  {Scotopkix 
vufpinus.)  All  the  larger  snakes  probably  prey  upon  them  in 
other  localities.  The  most  abundant  species  of  arvicol»,  in  this 
res^ion,  are  inhabitants  of  the  prairie,  and  have  less  to  fear  from 
the  small  timber-loving  carnivorous  mammals,  than  those  living 
in  the  woods.  Minks,  skunks  and  weasels,  however,  when  inhab- 
iting the  prairie,  devour  many ;  foxes,  also,  eat  them,  and  prairie 
wolves  dig  open  their  burrows  and  feed  largely  upon  them.  Bad- 
gers, no  doubt,  also  destroy  many.  As  stated,  in  noticing  the 
striped  spermophile,  that  animal  makes  many  a  meal  upon  them, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  Franklin's  spermophile.  Domestic  cats  hunt 
tliem  eagerly,  eating  them  in  preference  to  house-mice.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  flesh  of  the  arvicolse  is  sweet  and  delicate, 
without  the  disagreeable  flavor  of  the  house  mice,  being,  in  fact, 
quite  palatable.  Judging  from  the  astonishingly  savage  and  car- 
nivorous propensities  exhibited  by  some  specimens,  in  confine- 
ment, it  IR   hliylilv  TirnhnhlA   fViaf    -wliiira   oKimrlonf    fli/kv  mav  Asr^ 
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ral  enemies  are  destroyed.  Our  farmers  kill  the  small  birds  of 
prey  with  a  zeal  that  would  be  highly  commendable  if  exhibited 
in  a  better  cause,  while  the  man  is  rarely  found  who  does  not  kill 
the  harmless  mouse  and  insect-eating  snakes,  with  as  much  eager- 
ness as  he  would  destroy  the  really  objectionably  rattlesnake, 
which  is  the  only  poisonous  reptile  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States. 

Let  one  of  our  prairie  farmers,  who  regard  these  pests  as  "inof- 
fensive little  mice,  that  only  steal  a  lew  kernels  of  com,"  investi- 
gate their  habits  carefully  for  a  year,  and  he  will  bo  very  apt  to 
conclude  that  meadow-mice  are  a  kind  of  farm  stock  that  are 
"  hardy  and  excellent  breeders,"  but  rather  expensive  "  to  keep." 
It  may  be,  that  he  will  think  it  beet  to  forbid  killing,  too,  on  his 
farm,  the  prairie  hawks,  owls  and  shrikes,  as  well  as  harmless 
snakes.  This  he  will  be  still  more  apt  to  do  if  he  has  observed, 
as  I  have,  that,  besides  mice,  the  food  of  these  is  chiefly  insects. 
I  would  ask  any  observing  farmer  if  thq  ungrateful  and  foolish 
destruction  of  those  friends  of  agriculture  is  not  a  disgrace  to  a 
community  calling  itself  civilized  and  enlightened? 

The  protection  of  such  of  their  natural  enemies  as  are  not  them- 
selves too  mischievous,  should  be  the  first  care  of  farmers  injured 
by  arvicolae.  Any  dog,  which  can  be  taught  to  hunt  them,  will 
scratch  out  and  destroy  great  numbers.  I  have  observed  dogs, 
which  were  encouraged,  to  spend  most  of  their  time,  day  alter 
day,  in  hunting  their  burrows,  and  thus  quite  ridding  fields  of 
them  for  the  time.  On  farms,  where  there  is  no  grain  left  out  in 
autumn,  they  will  collect  under  little  bunches  of  hay  placed  for  the 
purpose,  especially  if  baited  with  an  ear  or  two  of  damaged  corn ; 
and  by  examining  these  occafiionally,  with  the  assistance  of  a  dog, 
many  may  be  killed.  Any  farmer  with  young  sons,  who  exhibit 
a  predilection  for  the  "chase,"  should  furnish  them  with  a  lot  of 
common  mouse-traps,  to  be  bought  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents  apiece ; 
and,  thus  equipped,  the  juvenile  "si)ort8men"  will  otten  "bag" 
large  quantities  of  this  "game,"  and  be  doing  far  better,  withal, 
than  some  of  their  older  brothers,  who,  perhaps,  are  wasting  more 
costly  ammunition,  meanwhile,  in  shooting  useful  birds. 

To  wage  war  effectually  against  these,  or  any  other  of  tl^  ani- 
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qtiadrnpeds,  which  are  the  enemies  of  the  depredators,  on  a  small 
farm,  if  his  neighbors  on  every  side  pursue  an  opposite  course. 

A  little  care  will  frequently  prevent  much  of  the  destruction 
caused  by  arvicote.  Farmers  inform  me  that,  by  putting  into 
small  shocks  the  com  to  be  left  out,  it  escapes  much  injury,  these 
animals  apparently  foreseeing  that  it  would  not,  in  this  form,  af- 
ford them  sufficient  protection  in  winter.  In  preparing  halt-hardy 
plants  for  winter,  in  gardens  infested  by  arvicolae,  straw  should 
not  be  used.  Inverted  sods,  placed  over  tender  roses,  &c.,  pegged 
flat  to  the  ground,  do  not  furnish  the  meadow-mice  a  nesting 
place ;  and,  as  it  is  not  the  extreme  cold  that  kills  plants  in  win- 
ter, but  rather  the  exposure  to  wet,  and  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature, this  method  is  often  better,  under  any  circumstances, 
than  covering  them  with  straw.  Arvicolae  are  always  most  inju- 
rious on  farms  grown  up  with  weeds,  which  furnish  them  nesting 
places  and  food  at  times  when  they  could  not  otherwise  remain, 
as  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  do  not  burrow  on  bare  ground. 
Hence,  small  patches  of  grass,  in  large  and  well-cultivated  fields, 
will  always  be  found  full  of  tlieir  burrows,  in  regions  where  they 
prevail.  The  greatest  injury  committed  by  them  is  the  girdling 
of  fruit  trees ;  and  here  tlieir  ravages  may  often  be  prevented 
merely  by  clearing  away  all  grass  and  weeds  from  about  the 
roots.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  will  travel  under 
the  snow,  on  clear  ground,  to  some  distance  from  their  burrows ; 
and,  therefore,  if  possible,  no  uncultivated  spots  should  be  allowed 
within  several  rods  of  the  trees,  on  farms  much  infested  by  them. 
I  have  observed  hundreds  of  apple-trees  girdled,  in  a  nursery  kept 
free  of  weeds,  but  situated  within  three  or  four  rods  of  unbroken 
prairie  inhabited  by  these  pests. 

Wrapping  the  trunks  of  fruit-trees  with  strips  of  muslin,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  shed  rain,  may  at  times  be  advisable;  the  same  cloth 
being  applied  every  fall,  and  removed  in  spring,  will  last  several 
years.  It  is  said  that  neither  mice  nor  rabbits  will  gnaw  through 
it,  when  thus  applied ;  but  dipping  it  in  tar,  no  doubt^  would  be 
beneficial. 
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body,  also  rarieii,  being  usually,  bowever,  a  little  shorter.  The  colors  of  the  upper 
parts  also  vary  in  different  npecimcns,  and  at  different  seasons.  Longili  of  a  large 
female,  in  August,  from  nose  to  lOOt  of  tail,  8|  inches;  tail  *2^  inches;  hind-foot, 
thirteen-Fixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  upper  parts  are  light  brownish-yellow,  with  a 
stripe  darker  along  the  back.  The  yellow  color  is  clearest  on  the  clieeks  and  along 
the  sides.  The  feet  and  entire  under  surface  of  the  body  arc  pure  white.  Other 
summer  specimens  are  bluish-gray  on  the  back.  Upper  parts,  of  a  young  specimen, 
of  a  uniform  blackibh  ash-color,  without  any  yellow.  Though  this  may  rare^  be 
mistaken  for  the  common  house-mouse,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  form,  it  is 
at  once  distinguishable  by  its  pure  white  belly  and  feet 

The  white-footed  wocd-mouse  is  known  under  the  names  of 
"Deer  Mouse,"  "Buck  Mouse,"  "White-footed  Field  Mouse," 
and,  in  common  with  the  Jaculus  labradorms^  "  Wood  Mouse," 
and  "Jumping  Mouse."     It  appears  to  exist  throughout  the  wood- 
ed portions  of  the  United  States,  generally,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.     In  this  vicinity,  the  Mus  leucopus  appears  to  inhabit 
the  timber  only.     1  never  observed  one  on  the  prairie.     It  is 
found  in  wooded  farms,  where  it  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
farmer,  carrying  oif  and  devouring  grain,  destroying  various 
young  plants,  and  occasionally  doing  much  mischief  by  gnawing 
the  bark  of  fruit-ti'ces.     On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered very  injurious.      Though  it  may  inhabit  grain-fields,  in 
harvest  time,  it  is  decidedly  a  timber  lover,  and  never  breeds  nor 
^  takes  up  its  residence  permanently  in  large  fields,  clear  of  trees, 
stumps  and  logs.     Its  home  is  usually  in  an  old  stump  or  fallen 
log,  under  tlie  bark  of  decayed  trees,  and  sometimes  in  hollow 
trees,  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground.      It  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  deserted  birds'  nests,  and  occasionally  builds  in 
the  branches  of  trees.     Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  sev- 
eral of  its  nests  in  Southern  Wisconsin.    They  were  usually  placed . 
amohg  the  thick  branches  of  a  thorn,  at  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.       The  nests  were  composed  of  grass,  and 
were  of  a  giobnJar  /ojrJii,  the  entrance  being  a  small  hole  on  one 
side.    I  Lave  also  found  nests  on  the  ground,  under  logs,  and 
once,  in  August,  found    sa  female,  about  to  bring  jbrth  young,  in  a 
nest  of  grass,  under  a  entail  block  of  wood,  on  a  low  river-bottom. 
I  have  not  ohservQ^  tliis  species  burrowing  in  the  ground,  and  it 
&ppem  rarely,  if'ever,    to  do  so  in  the  woods.  Digitized  by ^OOgie 
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The  white-footed  wood-mouse  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  and 
seeds  of  various  grasses,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  with  nuts, 
acorns,  and  the  seeds  of  basswood,  maple,  and  other  trees ;  grain 
is  also  eaten  greedily  by  it  in  the  fields.  It  lays  up  considerable 
stores  of  food  for  winter.  Mr.  Joseph  Kennicott  informs  me  that, 
in  Western  New  York,  he  found  within  a  stump,  in  a  clover- field, 
several  quarts  of  clean  seed  of  red  clover,  collected  by  a  family  of 
these  mice.  In  storing  up  buckwheat,  beech-nuts  and  some  other 
nuts  and  seeds,  they  strip  off  the  shell,  or  covering  to  the  kernel, 
and  frequently  a  quart  or  two  of  the  cleaned  kernels  of  beech- 
nuts or  various  seeds  will  be  found  in  their  holes.  Why  this  is 
done  is  not  apparent.  The  mice  would  scarcely  take  so  much 
trouble  merely  to  save  room  occupied  by  the  shells,  and  these 
fleshy  kernels  cannot  keep  as  well  when  thus  deprived  of  their 
natural  covering. 

This  species  is  active  in  winter,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  moving 
about  a  good  deal  on  top  of  the  snow,  as  well  as  below  it,  and 
sometimes  traveling  a  long  distance  at  this  season.  Mr.  Laurence 
Koebelin  tells  me  that,  in  cold  weather,  in  December,  he  found 
one  which  had  collected  grass  and  formed  a  large  nest  in  a  pile  of 
wood  within  two  days  atler  it  had  been  cut. 

The  female  exhibits  much  affection  for  her  young.  These, 
when  small,  I  have  always  found  attached  to  her  teats,  in  which 
way  she  would  carry  them  off,  moving,  unless  chased,  with  great 
caution,  as  though  she  feared  to  injure  them.  A  neighbor  relates 
tl^t,  in  turning  over  a  log  in  th«  woods,  he  exposed  one  of  these 
mice,  which,  instead  of  jumping  off  rapidly,  moved  slowly  away 
along  a  small  log,  and  was  observed  to  have  several  yomig  at- 
tached to  her  teats.  Her  movements  being  watched  with  interest, 
one  of  the  young  was  seen  to  be  brushed  off  and  fall  among  the 
grass,  the  mother  passing  on  out  of  sight.  The  young  mouse  left 
was  quite  helpless,  and  continued  to  utter  a  low  squeak.  After  a 
while,  the  mother  returned  to  it,  and,  though  her  movements 
could  no  longer  be  observed,  the  voice  of  the  young  mouse  ceased, 
and,  upon  examination  of  the  spot,  it  was  found  to  have  disap- 
peared with  the  mother.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  young  of  this  mouse  are  attached  to  the  mauMnse  of  the  pafent 
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in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  its  cage.  When  liberated  upon  the 
floor,  it  moved  by  sudden  springs,  holding  high  its  long  tail. 

This  species  is  active  on  the  ground,  and  climbs  readily.  It 
dreads  the  usual  enemies  of  small,  timber-loving  quadrupeds, 
though  being  nocturnal,  it  probably  escapes  the  attacks  of  hawks. 
It  must  be  much  preyed  upon,  however,  by  owls ;  and  weasels 
are  said  to  be  among  its  worst  enemies.  I  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, found  the  milk-snake  {Ophibolus  eximius)  under  logs  and 
in  old  stumps,  in  suspicious  proximity  to  the  nests  of  this  mouse; 
and  other  snakes,  inhabiting  the  woods,  also  probably  devour  it. 
That  it  has  numerous  enemies  is  shown  by  its  not  increasing  more 
rapidly — since  it  is  a  prolific  species.  I  have  usually  found  from 
four  to  six  young  in  a  nest ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  litters  a 
year. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  animal,  possessing  a  graceful  form  and 
delicate  colors,  and  would  make  a  very  interesting  cage  pet. 


WHITE-FOOTED  PRAIKIE-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  XL] 

Mas  hairdiiy  Hot  and  Kennicott. 

Description. — Length  of  the  adult  male,  from  nose  to  root  of  tail,  2^  inches;  tail, 
(vertebrsB,)  1 J  inches ;  hind-foot,  f  of  an  inch.  Read  and  body  of  a  large  male,  8f 
inches ;  tail,  2  inches.  In  another  ppeclmen,  the  head  and  body,  8  and  three-six- 
teenths inches;  tail.  If  inches.  In  spring,  the  hairs  on  the  upper  parts  are  plumbe- 
ous at  the  base,  tipped  with  ashy  and  yellowish-brown ;  a  few  longer  hairs,  entirely 
black,  interspersed.  The  tips  of  most  of  the  hairs  deepen  into  black  along  the  back, 
giving  a  broad,  black  stripe,  when  the  hair  lies  8at  In  some  specimens  this  stripe 
is  not  so  dark  as  in  others,  but  is  quite  distinct  in  all,  while  in  some  it  is  pitch- 
black.  On  the  upper  lip,  and  entire  under  parts  of  the  body  and  legs,  the  hairs  are 
plumbeous  :t  the  bast,  tipped  with  pure  white.  The  cheeks  and  lower  edges  of  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts,  are  yellowish,  forming  a  border  between  the  colors  of  the 
belly  and  back.  There  is  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  this  yellow  border 
and  the  white  belly.  On  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  tail  is  a  bright  brownish-yel- 
low spot,  formed  by  the  termination  of  the  yellowish  line  on  the  side.  The  hairs 
immediately  about  the  root  of  the  tail  arc  ashy-brown.  The  ears,  upper  part  of  the 
tail,  and  a  distinct  spot  on  the  top  of  the  fore-foot,  are  brownish-black.  The  nails 
and  toes  of  all  the  feet,  and  the  tops  of  the  fore-feet,  back  to  the  blackish  spot,  are 
pure,  creamy-white.     In  some  specimens,  the  hind-foot  is  white  nearly  back  to  thc-^ 
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different  specimens.  When  young,  the  upper  ptrtft  are  dark  a^/'brown ;  datker 
along  the  back,  and  fuiutly  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  cheeks,  aides  and  flanb). 
Like  the  preceding,  this  species  varies  a  good  deal  in  fiize,  and  somewhat  in  the 
shades  of  coloring.  This  luouse  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from  its  nearly  allied 
congener  the  Miis  michiganensis,  of  Audubon  and  Bachman,  which  species*  Dr.  Hoy 
has  detected  inhabiting  the  open  woods  near  Racine,  by  its  pure  white  belly,  and 
by  the  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  color  of  the  belly  and  the  yellowish- 
brown  border  on  the  "ides.  It  will  be  very  generally  mistaken  for  the  Mus  leuco- 
pus,  which  it  much  resembles  in  form  and  color.  Upon  comparison,  it  may  be  readi- 
ly dijJtinguished,  however,  by  its  smaller  size,  much  shorter  tail,  darker  color,  with 
usually  a  black  dorsal  stripe,  more  distinct  than  that  in  the  Mus  leucopus,  and  by  its 
having  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsi  ashy-brown  instead  of  pure  white,  as  in  that  9pc> 
cies.     Moreover,  the  one  always  inhabits  the  prairie,  and  the  other  the  woods. 

The  Mus  bairdii  is  found  abundantly  on  the  prairies  in  North- 
ern Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Samuel  Amy  sent  me 
a  number  of  specimens  from  Bloomington,  McLean  county,  Illi- 
nois, where,  he  informs  me,  it  ifi  common  ;  and  I  have  received  a 
specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Clarence  Mills,  in  Marion  county,  Illinois. 
It  will,  probably,  be  found  in  the  neighboring  prairie  regions.  It 
is  strictly  an  inhabitant  of  the  prairies,  where  it  replaces  the  Mus 
leucopus.  I  have  never  observed  it  in  the  woods,  even  near 
prairie  fields  in  which  it  abounds.  In  Northern  Illinois  and 
Southern  Wisconsin,  this  is  a  much  more  numerous  species  than 
the  Mus  leucopus.  It  is  confined  only  to  high  ground,  and  is 
most  abundant  in  cultivated  fields. 

Not  having,  on  the  prairies,  the  shelter  found  by  its  timber- 
loving  cousins,  in  old  stumps  and  trees,  this  species  digs  burrows. 
These  are  rather  simple,  with  few  or  no  side-passages,  and  often 
with  but  one  entrance,  the  depth  and  extent  being  variable,  but 
never  great.  The  nest  is  small,  composed  of  soft  grass,  <S:c.;  it  is 
spherical,  and  the  small  internal  cavity  is  entered  through  a  nar- 
row opening  on  one  side.  In  cultivated  fields,  the  burrows  are 
frequently  dug  at  the  roots  of  fruit-trees,  the  bark  of  which  is  often 
gnawed,  sometimes  causing  great  injury.  In  nurseries,  fruit-trees 
are  often  taken  up  and  "heeled  in;"  that  is,  laid  down  close  to- 
gether, with  the  roots  placed  in  a  trench,  and  then  covered  in  such 
manner  that  they  are  kept  safely  in  a  very  small  space,  and  can 
be  readily  pulled  out  when  desired.  The  loose  earth  among  the 
roots  of  these  oflfers  an  inviting  habitation  to  Wg^to^J^PyS-^^n 
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arvicolsB.  But,  during  winter  they  may  be  tracked  in  corn- 
fields from  their  burrows  to  the  neighboring  corn-shocks,  which 
they  have  visited  for  food.  In  spring  the  young  are  alvrays  pro- 
duced in  burrows.  During  the  summer,  however,  they  are  occa- 
sionally observed  in  nests,  under  bits  of  wood  or  bunches  of  hay, 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  autumn  I  have  found  nests  and 
young  in  small  burrows  only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  or 
under  an  inverted  sod.  I  have  never  observed  more  than  on^ 
pair  of  adults  occupying  the  same  burrow ;  and,  unli^fe  the  Mus 
leucopus,  this  species  never  appears  to  be  gregarious. 

This  mouse  must  be  very  prolific.  I  have  found  the  young  in 
March  and  April,  and  observed  two  females,  each  with  five  young, 
apparently  but  a  few  days  old,  about  the  10th  of  November,  while 
they  are  found  in  every  intervening  month.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance within  my  observation  the  number  of  young  produced  at  a 
birth  has  been  five.  I  once  found  six,  and  have,  at  times,  though 
rarely,  seen  three  or  four.  The  young  are  found  attached  to  the 
teats,  as  in  the  species  last  described;  and  a  female  was  seen  to 
carry  five  for  several  rods  in  this  way,  jumping  along  rapidly,  de- 
spite their  weight  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  the  young  leave  the  mother.  In  summer  I  have 
several  times  found  one,  apparently  but  a  few  weeks  old,  liying 
alone  in  a  nest  made  by  himself.  In  spring  I  have  always  found 
the  old  male  living  with  the  female  and  young ;  but  during  the 
summer  I  have  sometimes  observed  the  male  leading  a  solitary 
life,  and  the  females  and  young  in  burrows  by  themselves.  The 
food  of  this  mouse  on  the  prairies  appears  to  be  herbaceous  plants, 
with  their  seeds ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  see  that  it  ever  digs 
for  roots.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this,  like  the  Mus  leu- 
copus, seeks  its  food  on  top  of  the  ground,  nmning  on  the  snow 
in  winter  in  search  of  seeds,  and  collecting  them  in  autumn  in- 
stead of  roots,  when  it  travels  as  often  by  springing  over  the  grass 
as  by  running  through  it,  while  the  arvicol®,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  dislike  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the  herbage  or  snow,  never 
being  seen  to  travel  over  the  grass,  but  always  in  runways  so  con- 
structed as  to  afibrd  concealment  by  grass  or  leaves ;  and  their 
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placed  them  all  in  a  cage  well  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  vege* 
tables  and  grain.  The  next  day  several  of  the  young  were  killed 
and  eaten,  and  in  two  or  three  days,  they  had  all  disappeared. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  male,  which  had  been  slightly  injured, 
Was  found  dead,  and  partly  devoured  by  his  rapacious  spouse. 
After  this,  I  fed  my  specimens  with  meat,  as  well  as  grain,  which 
they  ate ;  and  as  long  as  they  were  supplied  with  it  they  lived  to- 
gether harmless ;  but  no  sooner  was  this  withheld,  than  the  old 
ones,  both  male  and  female,  devoured  their  young.  Though  all 
are  more  or  less  carnivorous,  they  are  not  genorally  so  blood- 
thirsty as  to  devour  each  other,  or  their  young,  when  not  supplied 
with  flesh.  Two,  placed  together  in  a  cage,  and  observed  careful- 
ly for  several  days,  were  never  seen  to  fight,  even  when  deprived 
of  animal  food.  I  several  times  noticed  that,  when  one  of  these 
would  pull  a  kernel  of  corn  from  the  ear,  his  companion  would 
also  seize  it  with  his  teeth,  and  thus  each  would  endeavor  to  draw 
it  from  the  other,  standing  erect  upon  their  hind-feet,  pushing 
with  their  fore-paws,  and  squeaking  loudly.  When  one  finally 
got  it  away,  he  would  run  to  a  corner  of  the  cage  and  turn  his 
back  to  conceal  the  food  as  he  ate  it ;  the  other  sometimes  follow- 
ing, but  without  ever  oflTering  to  strike  or  bite.  Caged  specimens 
are  very  timid ;  and  when  teased  by  having  a  stick  thrust  at  them, 
they  exhibit  no  pugnacity,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  combat  or 
cry  angrily ;  and  when  taken  in  the  hand,  they  seldom  attempt  to 
bite. 

I  placed  a  female,  with  five  young,  but  a  few  days  old,  in  a  cage, 
and  observing  that  six  of  the  mother's  mammae  had  been  sucked, 
I  placed  another,  taken  from  a  younger  litter,  with  her,  which,  to 
my  surprise,  she  adopted;  and  several  weeks  afterwards — ^they 
having,  in  the  meanwhile,  taken  a  journey  of  many  miles — I  heard 
that  this  interesting  little  family,  including  the  changeling,  were 
all  alive  and  well.  This  old  female  constructed  the  usual  globular 
nest  of  the  cotton  and  grass  placed  in  the  cage ;  and  upon  looking 
into  this,  I  found  the  young  attached  to  her  teats  in  every  instance, 
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are  used  with  astonieliiai]^  rapidity — ^the  eartli  being  thrown  back 
between  the  hind-legs,  which  are  stretched  apart  with  the  pelvis 
raised  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  earth.  The  voice  is  very  soft, 
low  and  clear,  and  is  not  often  l^eard.  Slight  as  their  incisors 
seem  to  be,  I  have  known  both  this  and  the  Mas  leucopus  to  cut 
through  the  shell  of  a  large  hickory-nut,  the  specimens  of  this 
species  having  had  no  opportunity  to  see  a  nut  before.  This, 
like  the  preceding  species,  is  strictly  nocturnal — neither  of  the 
two  ever  being  found  moving  out  voluntarily  by  day ;  and,  as 
observed  in  captinty,  they  shun  the  light,  remaining  quiet  during 
the  day,  and  becoming  active  at  night. 

This  mouse  is  accused  of  digging  up  seeds  and  grain  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  arvicolse,  which  may  be  true,  but  better  evi- 
dence is  wanting  to  sustain  the  accusation. 


LONG-TAILED  JUMPING  MOUSE. 

[PLATE  XL] 

Jaculus  labradorius. 

DESCRiPTiON..-TTTlie  Jaculus  labradorius,  with  several  allied  species,  differs  materiallj 
from  the  true  mice  in  form  and  habits.  It  is  about  2^  inches  long,  with  the  tail 
often  twice  that  length,  and  always  much  longer  than  the  body  ;  the  hind-foot,  from 
the  heel  to  the  end  of  the  longest  toe,  is  nearly  2  inches.  At  the  tip  of  the  taU  is 
usually  a  pencil  of  long  hairs,  though  this  is  wanting  in  some  specimens.  The  body 
is  of  a  dark-brown  above,  yellowish-brown  on  the  sides,  and  white,  or  at  times 
rusty-white,  on  the  under  surface.  The  fore-legs  are  small,  but  the  hind-tarsi  are 
very  long,  with  the  legs  and  thiglis  large  and  muscular ;  which  peculiar  structure 
enables  this  little  animal  to  take  leaps  of  almost  incredible  length.  It  travels  in  this 
way  80  rapidly  that  a  man  must  run  fast  to  overtake  it.  I  am  informed  that,  when 
alarmed^  it  has  been  seen  to  spring  eight  or  ten  feet  at  once.  At  times  it  travels 
by  these  long  leaps,  when  not  disturbed  ;  but  it  may  also  be  seen  walking  or  ran- 
ning  on  all  foiu:  feet. 

This  animal  is  known  as  the  "  Long-tailed  Deer  Mouse,"  "  Fob- 
tailed  Mouse,"  "  Kangaroo  Mouse,"  "  Jumping  Mouse,"  "  Buck 
Mouse,"  "  Wood  Mouse,"  and  other  names,  common  also  to  the 
Mus  leucopus,  from  which  it  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  prefix 
of  "  long-tailed,"  or  "jumping."  It  exists  probably  in  the  entire 
northern  part  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  further  to  the  north- 
ward.    In  this  vicinitv.  it  is  a  much  Ifiss  abundant.  RnppiAfl  than 
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tions  similar  to  those  occupied  by  the  Mns  lencopns.  It  cannot 
climb,  but  crawls  up  the  inside  of  hollow  trees  to  a  considerable 
height  from  the  ground,  and  is  sometimes  found  nesting  in  them ; 
but  its  nest  is  often  discovered  under  the  bark  of  rotten  trees  or 
stumps;  and,  though  not  much  noticed  when  inhabiting  these 
situations,  it  appears  frequently,  if  not  generally,  to  lire  in  bur- 
rows in  the  ground,  as  it  nearly  always  does  in  the  fields  and  on 
the  prairies,  of  course.  It  digs  readily.  Its  burrow  in  summer 
is  not  deep,  and  the  nest  is  sometimes  found  in  a  tuft  of  grass 
above  the  surface,  or  under  an  inverted  sod.  In  cultivated  fields 
it  lives  under  fences,  and,  like  the  mice  and  arvicolae,  takes  up  its 
abode  in  grain  that  has  been  cut  and  left  standing  out 

The  food  of  this  species  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  herbaceous 
plants,  with  their  seeds,  and  the  seeds  and  nuts  of  trees,  when  it 
inhabits  the  woods.  In  cultivated  fields  it  devours  grain,  of 
which  it  has  sometimes  been  observed  to  collect  stores  in  its  bur- 
rows. But  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  farmer ; 
and,  as  it  produces  but  few  young,  and  has  numerous  enemies,  it 
will  probably  never  increase  so  as  to  become  a  source  of  serious 
damage. 

The  jumping  mouse  is  so  generally  confounded  with  the  Mus 
leucopus  that  its  habits  are  seldom  correctly  known  among  farm- 
ers. It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  active  in  winter,  laying  up  a 
store  of  provisions  in  autumn  for  consumption  at  that  time.  Nute, 
grain  and  seeds,  indeed,  are  found  in  its  burrows,  but  they  are 
collected,  apparently,  at  all  seasons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prairie- 
squirrels.  That  this  animal  hibernates  is  certain.  Godman  says 
that,  "  at  the  commencement  of  cool  weather,  or  about  the  time 
thie  frost  sets  in,  the  jumping  mice  go  into  their  winter-quarters, 
where  they  remain  in  a  torpid  state.''  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  in  digging  out  a  rabbit  in  winter,  he  found  a 
pair  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  profound  torpor,  exhibiting  all 
the  phenomena  of  perfect  hibernation.  They  were  in  a  large 
nest  of  leaves  situated  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  Au- 
dubon and  Bachman.  icniorinfi^  the  statc^ment  of  Godman.  rav  it 
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from  two  to  four  young  at  a  birth,  and,  being  a  hibernating  ani- 
mal, probably  not  over  one  or  two  litters  in  a  year. 


PRAIRIE  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  Xn.] 

Arvicola  au$teru8,  Le  Conte. 

Description. — Length  of  head  and  bodj  of  old  male  in  November,  4^  inches  from 
nose  to  root  of  tail ;  tail,  (yertebrie,)  1^  inches ;  hind-foot  thirteen-sixteenths  of 
an  inch,  from  heel  to  tip  of  longest  toe.  On  the  back  the  hairs  are  deep  bine- 
black  at  the  base,  then  ringed  with  cinnamon-brown,  and  tipped  with  blackish,  a 
few  long  hairs,  entirely  black,  interspersed  ;  on  the  head  and  along  the  back  the 
color  is  darker.  Low  on  the  sides  and  cheeks  the  hairs  are  all  tipped  with  cinna- 
mon-brown, without  rings,  as  they  are  on  the  belly  also,  where  they  are  shorter  and 
thinner,  and  of  a  bluish-gray  color  at  the  base,  thus  leaving  the  belly  bluish-gray, 
tinted  with  cinnamon.  Tail  and  feet  thinly  clothed  with  short  hairs ;  tail  brown- 
ish-gray beneath,  blackish  above ;  feet  grayish ;  whiskers  shorter  than  the  head, 
some  entirely  black,  others  white  with  black  roots ;  incisors  clear,  light  lemon- 
color.  The  old  male  in  spring  differs  from  the  above,  in  having  less  black  along 
the  head  and  back,  with  very  little  cinnamon  on  the  belly,  while  around  the  root 
of  the  tail  there  is  a  spot  of  dark  cinnamon.  In  this  species  the  belly  is  usually 
more  or  less  colored  with  cinnamon.  Summer  specimens  from  Wisconsin  have  the 
hair  on  the  belly  all  tipped  with  light  rusty-yellow.  The  young  are  very  dark  above, 
with  more  distinct  cinnamon-color  on  the  belly  in  the  young  of  some  specimens 
than  in  the  adults. 

On  the  prairies  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin, 
the  Arvicola  anstems  exists  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other 
native  mammal,  and  far  exceeds  in  numbers  the  other  species  of 
arvicolae  foimd  here.  The  extent  of  its  distribution  is  not  yet 
known,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  throughout  the  neighboring 
prairie  regions.  It  never  has,  within  my  knowledge,  been  found 
in  the  woods.  It  frequents  both  dry  and  wet  land,  preferring 
the  latter.  In  summer,  these  animals  inhabit  low,  wet  prairies  in 
great  numbers,  digging  burrows  and  forming  nests  in  them,  as 
well  as  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  In  autumn,  they  retire 
to  higher  ground,  to  spend  the  winter,  being  driven  out  of  their 
sxmimer  homes  by  the  heavy  fall  rains.    Their  winter  burrows  on 
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ity  in  the  centre,  which  is  entered  by  a  very  narrow  opening  on 
one  side.  This  burrow  and  nest  are  occupied  in  winter,  and  in  it 
at  least  the  first  litter  of  young  is  produced  in  spring;  but^  in  the 
summer  and  fall,  these  meadow-mice  may  be  found  in  similar  nests 
in  the  grass  above  ground,  in  which  the  young  are  often,  if  not 
usually,  brought  forth.  Nests  formed  under  the  snow  in  winter, 
are  also  occupied  by  them.  From  the  burrows,  innumerable  nm- 
ways  traverse  the  neighborhood,  intersecting  those  from  other  bur- 
rows, thus  forming  a  complete  net-work,  so  that  often  scarcely  a 
square  yard  can  be  found  in  an  acre  not  crossed  by  one  or  more 
of  these  tracks.  The  runways  of  one  pair  may  sometimes  be 
traced  five  or  ten  rods  on  every  side.  These  roads  are  not  only 
formed  for  use  in  winter,  when  tlie  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
but  are  also  employed  as  highways  in  summer.  They  are  made 
above  ground  by  pressing  down  and  gnawing  off  the  grass,  and 
the  earth  is  often  worn  quite  smooth  and  bare  in  those  most  used. 
The  inhabitants  can  travel  easily  along  them  at  all  times,  in  search 
of  food,  being  well  concealed  by  the  overarching  grass.  In  win- 
ter, these  paths  are  formed  on  the  ground,  under  the  snow,  as  well 
as  in  the  grass.  The  mice  do  not  inhabit  prairie  pastures,  where 
the  grass  is  eaten  close  and  affords  them  no  cover. 

This  species  is  exceedingly  prolific.  Five  young  are  most  com- 
monly produced  at  a  birth ;  but  the  number  varies  from  three  to 
six.  They  are  brought  forth  from  early  in  April  till  October;  and, 
in  one  instance,  I  found  suckling  young  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, Of  the  number  of  litters  produced  in  a  year,  I  am  imable  to 
form  a  certain  estimate.  The  young,  though  not  generally  found 
attached  to  the  mother's  teats,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  spe- 
cies, a^re  at  times  observed  in  that  situation ;  and  a  female  was  seen 
to  carry  three  half-grown  young  a  distance  of  several  feet  in  this 
manner.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
they  leave  the  mother.  In  summer,  the  old  males  do  not  live 
with  the  females  and  young,  but  are  generally  with  the  females  in 
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observed  a  small  garter-snake  passing  rapidly  through  the  grass, 
with  a  young  meadow-monse,  partly  swallowed,  in  its  mouth.  The 
low  squeak  uttered  by  the  latter  attracted  his  attention.  Pres- 
ently, an  old  meadow-mouse  emerged  from  the  tall  grass  in  pur- 
suit of  the  snake.  Stopping  an  instant,  as  if  to  listen  for  the  cry 
of  her  young,  she  again  pursued,  and  finally  overtook  the  snake, 
which  she  imhesitatingly  attacked.  The  snake  stopped,  disgorged 
his  prey,  and  defended  himself  by  striking  at  his  assailant,  which 
appeared  to  be  beating  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  Mr.  GaUoway. 

Upon  examining,  in  November,  the  burrow  of  a  pair  of  these 
meadow-mice,  situated  on  the  wild  prairie,  I  found  the  excavation 
to  have  been  recently  enlarged.  The  nest  was  placed  near  the 
centre  of  the  burrow;  and  at  one  side,  and  in  the  deepest  part  of 
the  excavation,  was  the  store  of  winter  provisions.  This  consisted 
of  five  or  six  quarts  of  roots,  chiefly  the  round  tubers  of  two  spe- 
cies of  spike-flower,  (liatris,)  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  vicinity, 
with  a  few  roots  of  helianthus,  and  of  various  grasses,  and  several 
bulbs  of  wild  onions.  By  tracing  carefully  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive paths  which  ran  in  every  direction  from  the  burrow,  I  ob- 
served where  the  inmates  had  procured  their  food.  The  large 
fleshy  root  of  the  rosin- weed,  or  compass-plart,  (Si/phzum  lacini- 
atiimy)  appeared  to  have  been  eaten  very  freely  in  autumn,  at 
least.  The  root  of  this  interesting  prairie  plant  is  sometimes  a 
foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  at  the  top.  To  ob- 
tain it,  they  had  burrowed  down  alongside,  quite  to  the  bottom, 
eating  out  the  entire  soft  parts.  Though  so  much  eaten,  none  of 
it  was  found  in  their  burrows. 

The  prairie  meadow-mouse  is  not  a  gregarious  animal  naturally ; 
and,  when  more  than  one  pair  is  found  together  in  fields,  it  is 
where  they  have  all  been  alike  attracted  by  the  food  and  shelter 
offered  by  the  situation.  Though  their  burrows  are  sometimes 
quite  near  each  other  on  the  prairies,  this  is  only  when  they  are 
yery  abundant.     Two  pairs  never  occupy  the  same  hole. 

In  cultivated  fields,  the  habits  of  this  species  are  somewhat 
changed.     When  corn-fields  are  near,  they  flock  to  them  in  autumn 
in  great  abimdance ;  and,  wherever  a  corn-shock  is  to  be  found,  a 
pair  takes  possession  of  it,  digging  under  it  a  more  simple  burrow^ 
than  in  the  prairie  or  meadows,     liesides  the  nes?'fn^ihl8&urr<Pv, 
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at  some  distance.  A  quantity  of  com  is  carried  into  the  winter 
barrow  under  the  shock,  in  spring  as  well  as  in  autumn,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  inclination  to  collect  stores  of  food  at  all  seasons. 
By  looking  in  the  fields  the  day  next  following  a  fall  of  snow, 
in  November,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  something  of  what 
these  arvicoI»  had  been  doing  in  the  night.  As  there  was 
scarcely  an  inch  of  snow,  they  had  not  geijerally  traveled  under 
it,  as  they  do  when  it  is  deeper,  by  pushing  it  aside,  mole-like,  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  had  moved  on  top,  leaving  their 
plain  tracks.  In  a  field  containing  shocks  of  com,  they  could  be 
traced  not  only  to  the  shocks  they  inhabited,  but  to  all  others. 
Some  were  traced  to  burrows  into  which  they  had  carried  large 
stores  of  corn  taken  from  shocks  several  yards  distant,  and  others 
could  be  tracked  for  ten  or  fifteen  rods  across  the  field,  to  where 
they  had  entered  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  praii'ie,  having  come 
from  their  burrows  to  feed  upon  the  corn.  Wherever  there  was 
grass  or  weeds,  though  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  had 
moved  under  it  in  preference  to  going  on  top;  and  even  on  clear 
ground,  where  the  snow  was  drifted  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  had  passed  beneath,  leaving  it  unbroken  above.  This 
illustrates,  not  only  the  smoothness  of  their  gliding  motions,  but 
also  their  disinclination  to  travel  by  springing  over  high  objects- 
In  moving  over  plowed  ground,  they  did  not  jump  clear  across 
from  one  ridge  of  the  furrow  to  the  other,  but  ran  part  of  the  way 
down  one  sde,  and  up  on  the  other.  When  traveling  on  the  open 
ground,  they  moved  by  short  jumps  of  from  four  to  eight  inches- 
Sometiraes,  they  ran  or  trotted,  appearing  always  to  move  in  this 
way  in  their  runways  in  the  grass;  and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  gait 
most  natural  to  them.  When  caged  specimens  are  liberated  on  a 
smooth  surface,  they  glide  off  at  this  gait  with  great  rapidity, 
never  jumping,  but  rather  running  around  small  objects ;  though, 
on  the  whole,  they  show  more  activity  than  their  forms  would  seem 
to  indicate,  springing  readily  to  some  distance  when  so  disposed. 
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the  garden,  were  also  eaten  indiscriminately.  They  also  managed 
to  gnaw  through  the  shells  of  hickory-nuts,  though  such  a  thing 
as  a  nut  could  never  have  been  seen  by  them  before.  Kaw,  fresh 
meat  of  any  kind  was  eagerly  devoured.  In  short,  they  were  om- 
nivorous. The  amount  of  food  consumed  by  some  specimens  was 
astonishing.  Three  ate,  in  twenty-four  hours,  besides  other  food, 
the  germs  from  all  the  kernels  on  a  good-sized  ear  of  corn.  At 
another  time,  a  piece  of  carrot,  measuring  over  a  cubic  inch,  was 
eaten  by  two  specimens  in  one  night ;  though  they  ate  corn,  grass, 
and  meat  the  previous  and  following  days.  They  drank  a  good 
deal  of  water,  soon  perishing  when  left  long  without  it,  or  some 
moist  food.  In  drinking  they  sometimes  lapped,  but  oftener 
thrust  the  nose  into  tlie  water  and  moved  the  jaws  as  in  masticating^ 
When  eating,  they  grasped  the  food  in  their  fore-paws,  or  soma: 
times  held  small  particles  in  one  paw,  while  standing  upoji  tjieip 
hind-feet,  not  erect  on  the  haunches,  but  resting  on  the  foot,  (tar- 
sus,) with  the  back-bone  arched,  and  the  body  leaning  for^f ard. 
This  position  was  also  frequently  assumed  when  they  were  not 
eating,  and  they  often  stood  quite  erect,  upon  the  tarsi,  or  toes, 
alone,  to  look  about,  or  to  examine  anything  held  above  them.  In 
running,  the  toes  only  were  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  foro- 
paws  are  used  as  hands,  with  all  the  facility  of  a  squirrel,  the  food 
being  grasped  in  them,  and  turned  about  at  pleasure.  Upon  holding 
a  stem  of  grass  near  one,  he  seized  it  with  his  paws,  and  biting 
oft*  small  pieces  with  his  incisors,  chewed  and  swallowed  them 
rapidly.  As  I  pulled  it  gently,  he  grasped  it  more  firmly;  and, 
as  I  continued  to  pull,  he  reached  up  an  inch  or  two,  and  cut  off' 
the  stem  with  his  teeth.  A  piece  of  the  dry,  outer  covering  of 
this  getting  into  his  mouth,  he  held  that  which  he  was  eating  from 
in  one  paw,  and  wit)i  the  other  quite  readily  drew  out  the  unpala- 
table part  without  ceasing  to  masticate.  When  an  ear  of  com  was 
placed  in  the  cage,  each  one  would  seize  a  kernel  with  his  incisors, 
and,  bracing  his  feet  against  the  ear,  wrench  it  out  by  pulling  to 
one  side.  In  eating,  the  food  was  cut  into  very  small  pieces  by. 
the  incisors,  before  being  ground  by  the  molar  teeth.  They  some- 
times attempted  tQ  prush  pieces  of  meat  or  vegetables,  half  the 
size  of  a  pea,  with  their  molars,  but  taking  them  into  their  paws 
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puah  tlie  earth  aside,  which  was  also  frequently  loosened  with  the 
teeth.  As  the  hole  grew  deeper,  and  was  dug  horizontally,  they 
Bometimes  turned  over  on  the  back,  to  dig  in  that  position.  In  re- 
moving the  earth  from  a  bun-ow  of  some  extent,  they  came  out 
backwards,  scratching  back  the  earth,  with  both  hind  and  fore-feet, 
as  they  came. 

The  ferocity  and  exceedingly  carnivorous  propensities  exhibited 
by  some  specimens  of  this  little  rodent  are  tnily  astonishing. 
Adult  specimens  recently  captured  and  placed  together  often  kill 
and  devour  each  other,  mothers  even  eating  their  young.  One 
evening  I  placed  in  a  large  cage  two  old  males  taken  in  different 
burrows.  In  the  course  of  the  night  much  fighting  and  crying 
was  heard,  and  the  next  morning  one  was  found  to  have  been 
killed  and  partly  devoured  by  his  companion.  The  other  was  sup- 
plied with  com  and  fresh  beef,  both  of  which  he  ate;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  a  half  grown  house-mouse  was  placed  alive 
in  the  cage.  This,  without  provocation,  he  at  once  attacked,  as  if 
in  great  rage,  uttering  his  usual  cry  of  anger,  with  his  hair  erected 
and  bristling.  In  fighting,  he  sprang  upon  the  mouse,  striking 
with  his  fore-feet,  at  the  same  time  snapping  quickly  with  his 
teeth,  and  then  springing  nimbly  back.  Finally,  he  seized  the 
mouse  by  the  rump  with  his  incisors,  and  thus  broke  his  back- 
bone. After  this,  the  latter,  which  had  fought  as  well  as  he  could, 
ceased  to  resist,  when  the  meadow-mouse,  catching  him  in  his 
teeth,  threw  him  forcibly  to  some  distance,  and  continued  to  strike, 
bite,  and  toss  him  about  until  he  was  dead.  His  anger  then  ap- 
peared to  subside  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  was  observed  placidly  eating  com.  The  old  males  were  al- 
ways very  pugnacious,  biting  and  striking  at  anything  thrust  to- 
wards them.  When  much  teased  in  this  way,  they  sometimes 
turned  on  their  backs,  snapping  with  their  teeth,  and  striking  with 
all  four  feet.  When  enraged,  they  uttered  a  low,  harsh,  creaking 
note,  resembling  that  of  a  very  young  puppy.  If  hurt,  their 
voices  were  clearer  and  sharper.     Sometimes  they  chattered  their 
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WOOD  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

[  PLATE  XII.  ] 

Arvicola  scalopsoides. 

Description. — Head  and  body  of  the  adult  male,  in  November,  ncarlj  81  inobeslong; 
tail,  nearly  I  of  an  inch ;  hind-foot,  I  of  an  inch.  Head,  laige ;  snout,  blunt ;  can, 
concealed  by  the  fur ;  eyci,  very  small ;  fur  on  the  back,  soft,  glossy  and  smooth ; 
hairfl,  plumbeons  at  the  base,  broadly  tipped  with  dark-brown  on  the  back,  and 
plightly  tipped  with  white  and  reddish-brown  on  the  belly.|  ^Young,  color  like  that 
of  the  adult.  This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other  arriool^  found 
in  this  vicinity,  by  its  smaller  size,  glossy  fur,  large  muxzle,  small  eyes,  and  Tery 
short  tail.  It  is  common  in  the  woods  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wiscon- 
sin, where  it  is  less  abundant,  however,  than  the  two  preceding.  This  is  probably 
the  species  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Arvicola  riparius,  by  Dr.  Plummer,  in 
Silliman^s  Journal,  as  existing  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana. 

Unlike  the  two  species  last  described,  this,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, lives  exclusively  in  the  woods,  or  in  fields  sarronnded  by 
timber,  though  it  becomes  more  numerous  in  the  clearing,  and 
prefers  high  ground.  Its  home,  as  noticed  here,  is  under  the 
leaves,  and  its  mode  of  life  bring&  strongly  to  mind  the  ,'Sorex 
dekayi,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  is  found  in  every  locality  in  the 
woods  where  I  have  seen  that  shrew.  Its  nmways  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  shrew  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  tracks  of  the 
latter  are  much  used  by  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  arvicolae  may 
drive  off  the  shrews,  and  take  possession  of  their  ready>made 
highways,  as  they  are  very  pugnacious,  and  apparently  able  to 
beat  the  other,  their  eyes  giving  them  much  advantage  over  their 
sightless  adversaries.  They  always  travel  under  the  leaves,  ap- 
parently ;  and  in  turning  over  logs,  beneath  which  were  tiieir 
nests,  I  have  observed  that,  in  endeavoring  to  escape,  they  ran 
under  instead  of  over  the  leaves  even  where  there  were  no  paths; 
nor  did  they  stop  to  hide  in  them,  but  ran  off  to  some  distance. 
When  placed  on  the  snow,  it  attempts  to  burrow  into  it,  instead 
of  running  on  top.  This  species  is  also  more  diurnal  in  its  habits 
than  the  Arvicola  austerus. 

I  have  always  found  the  nest  of  this  arvicola  under  logs 
or  stumps,  whether  that  of  the  female,  with  her  young,  in  sum- 
mer, or  pairs  in  their  winter-quarters,  in  November.  Those  ob^ 
served  in  fields  always  burrow  under  stumps  or  ^^nees^  instead  o? 
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cecding  the  length  of  the  log  or  stump  covering  it.  Nnnaerons 
paths  mn  in  every  direction  from  the  bnrroWj  under  the  leaves; 
they  occasionally  pass  beneath  the  surface,  and  shallow  holes  are 
dug,  as  if  in  search  of  food,  the  earth  being  thrown  out  of  these, 
whereby  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  tracks  of  the 
shrew,  which  presses  the  earth  aside  in  forming  its  track.  By 
following  these  paths,  I  have  observed  where  the  meadow-mice 
fed  upon  the  roots  of  grass  and  various  other  plants,  often  dig- 
ging down  several  inches  for  them ;  and  I  have  in  several  in- 
stances found  the  bark  gnawed  from  the  roots  of  briars,  &c. 
Hickory-nuts,  hazel-nuts,  and  acorns  were  also  found  partly  eaten 
in  tlieir  tracks.  The  acorns  of  the  burr-oak  and  white-oak  formed 
most  of  the  stores  collected  in  such  burrows  as  I  have  examined. 
In  one  instance,  I  found  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  this^species  in  au- 
tumn, in  part  of  a  burrow  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  chip- 
mucks, and  in  which  the  latter  had  collected  large  stores  of  acorns 
and  nuts. 

This  is  the  smallest  of  our  rodents,  and,  for  its  size,  I  know  of 
no  mammal  more  pugnacious  than  the  males,  at  least  I  placed 
one  in  a  box  with  a  specimen  of  Sorex  dekayi,  which  it  at  once  at- 
tacked. The  shrew  was  courageous  and  never  retreated,  neither 
did  he  attempt  to  pursue  the  other  to  any  distance.  The  meadow- 
mouse  acted  on  the  offensive,  and  made  unprovoked  attacks,  the 
cage  being  large  enough  for  both.  He  approached  the  shrew  cau- 
tiously, and  when  within  two  or  three  inches  sprang  upon  him, 
biting  and  striking  with  his  feet,  and  then  jumping  back  quickly, 
in  fact  fighting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Arvicola  austerus. 
When  he  came  near,  and  the  shrew  made  the  first  attack,  the 
meadow-mouse  would  rise  upon  his  hind-feet,  and  strike  with  his 
fore  ones,  and  snap  rapidly  with  his  teeth.  Had  the  fight  been 
allowed  to  continue,  it  is  probable  that  the  shrew  would  have 
been  beaten ;  for,  though  much  the  stronger,  and  doubtless  able 
to  kill  the  meadow-mouse  readily,  if  he  could  grapple  with  him, 
the  latter  was  enabled,  by  his  -sudden  springs,  to  inflict  severe 
wounds,  and  exhaust  his  adversary  without  being  much  hurt  him- 
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Caged  specimens  of  this  species  show  less  inclination  to  burrow 
than  the  two  preceding.  In  eating  they  do  not  hold  the  food  np 
from  the  ground,  but  grasp  it  in  the  fore-paws,  as  it  lies  upon  the 
surface,  sitting  meanwhile  upon  the  hind-feet,  yet  resting  in  part 
upon  the  fore  ones,  also.  Is  not  this  posture  the  necessary  result 
of  their  inability  to  stand  erect  in  their  leaf-roofed  highways  ?  In 
digging,  the  snout  is  much  used  to  thrust  aside  the  earth,  and  they 
sometimes  "root"  with  it,  like  hogs,  in  search  of  particles  of  food 
slightly  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  often  eat  these 
without  taking  them  in  their  paws  at  all.  My  specimens  were 
fed  upon  acorns  and  com,  and  the  entire  grain  of  the  latter  was 
eaten.  But  they  had  all  been  takeu  in  the  woods,  and  could  never 
have  seen  this  food  before,  and  were  doubtless  ignorant  of  the 
method  adopted  by  their  cultivated  cousins  living  in  the  prairie 
corn-fields,  which,  with  a  very  objectionable  refinement  of  taste,  eat 
out  only  the  germ,  and  thus  destroy  far  more  than  they  would  by 
eating  the  whole  grain.  My  caged  specimens  refased  to  eat  flesh 
of  any  kind.  This  species,  indeed,  is  probably  less  carnivorous 
than  the  Arvicola  austerus. 

I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  meadow-mouse 
is  injurious  here,  but  in  timber-farms  it  is  doubtless  as  great  a 
pest— and  in  the  same  manner — as  the  prairie  species,  when 
equally  abundant.  Stumps  left  in  fields  form  favorite  retreats  for 
them,  from  which  they  are  not  easily  dislodged. 


LONG-HAIRED  MEADOW-MOUSE. 

[PLATE  Xra.] 
Arvicola  riparvus. 

Description.— Length  of  head  and  body  of  the  male,  in  spring,  4  inches;  tail,  (verte- 
brae,) I  inch;  hind-foot,  |  of  an  inch.  The  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  resembles 
that  of  Arvicola  austerus,  but  there  is  no  black  tip  to  the  tail.  The  belly  and  under 
part  of  the  tail  are  grayish-white.     The  incisors  are  bright-orange.    The  fur  on  the 
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me  that  he  met  with  a  few  specimens  near  Lexington,  in  La  Fay- 
ette county,  Missouri.  The  Arvicola  riparius  is  far  less  abundant 
in  this  vicinity  than  the  preceding.  Among  twenty  or  thirty  spe- 
cimens of  the  Arvicola  austerus,  taken  in  various  localities  in  the 
fields  and  on  tlie  prairies,  in  autnmn,  tliere  were  but  two  or  three 
of  this  species.  Dr.  Hoy  informs  me  that,  near  Kacine,  they 
abound  in  meadows,  in  the  woods,  burrowing  under  stumps  and 
trees,  in  situations  never  inhabited  by  the  Arvicola  austerus,  as 
well  as  on  the  prairies ;  but  so  far  as  has  been  observed,  this  spe- 
cies does  not  inhabit  heavy  timber.  It  appears  to  be  a  prairie  an- 
imal, thougli  sometimes  found  thus  living  in  timber-lands.  In- 
habiting both  high  and  low  land,  yet  it  shows  no  preference  for 
wet  places,  as  does  the  other.  It  is  not  numerous  in  fields  in 
which  the  Arvicola  austerus  abounds,  though  existing  in  the  great- 
est abundance  elsewhere.  Considering  this,  and  the  greater 
strength  and  pugnacity  of  the  Arvicola  austerus,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  latter  drives  it  oli.  The  burrow  of  this  species  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  preceding,  being  simple  and  of  slight 
extent.  It  appears  also  to  be  more  gregarious.  I  have,  indeed, 
several  times  found  a  half  dozen  or  more  inhabiting  the  same 
corn-shock  or  potato-heap. 

In  captivity,  this  animal  is  less  pugnacious  than  the  Arvicola 
austerus;  but  it  is  much  more  noisy,  also,  crying  out  almost  con- 
tinually, when  several  are  eating  together,  or  at  all  disturbed. 
The  voice  is  a  harsh,  creaking  squeal.  The  food  and  habits,  so 
far  as  observed,  are,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned,  the  same  in 
this  as  in  the  preceding  species. 


MUSKEAT. 

[plate  xtv.] 

Fiber  zihdhicug^  LiiririBus. 

Dmcription. — A  full-grown  muskrat  is  about  16  incheH  in  length,  from  nose  to  roo^  of 
Uil,  and  the  tail  10  inches.  The  bodj  is  heavy,  eyes  small,  ears  concealed,  and  in- 
cisor teeth  large ;  the  tail  large,  nearly  naked,  and  flattened  laterally  ;  leg?,  short, 
hind-feet,  with  the  toes  flattened  and  parlly  palmated  ;  beneath  the  long  hair  is  a 
coat  of  dense,  soft  and  very  warm  fur ;  color  of  the  body,  ashy-brown  above,  ashy 
on  the  under  parts. 

The  muskrat,  or  "Musquash,"  abounds  in  the  greater  pi 
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Btoiit  tail  and  muscular  hind-legs,  being  provided  with  broad  feet 
and  toes,  furaisli  it  efficient  means  of  locomotion  in  the  water, 
while  its  thick,  downy  fur  protects  it  from  the  wet.  On  land,  its 
movements  are  as  awkward  as  those  of  a  duck.  It  naturally  seeks 
its  food  in  the  water,  away  from  which  it  never  takes  up  its  abode. 

Though  frequently  seen  abroad  by  day,  muskrats  are  nocturnal, 
moving  mostly  by  night.  They  are  to  some  extent  gregarious,  a 
number  uniting  to  make  houses  and  burrows.  In  most  localities, 
where  the  situation  admits  of  it,  they  construct  houses  in  the  water 
with  much  skill ;  in  marshes  and  ponds,  or  along  sluggish  streams, 
when  protected  from  the  current,  they  form  large  piles  of  sticks, 
leaves,  rushes,  carices,  and  various  aquatic  plants,  the  whole  well 
stuck  together  with  mud,  and  having  a  comfortable  chamber  in 
the  centre,  entered  only  through  a  hole  from  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  This  is  the  winter  home  of  muskrats,  more  than  one 
pair  usually  occupying  the  same  nest.  Near  by,  in  the  bank,  is 
generally  a  burrow,  with  numerous  and  extensive  galleries,  in 
which  they  take  refuge  when  driven  from  their  houses  in  winter, 
and  in  which  the  young  are  conmionly  produced.  These  bm*- 
rows,  like  the  houses,  always  have  the  entrance  under  water. 

The  nmskrat  is  active  in  winter,  seeking  his  food  under  the  ice, 
and  carrying  it  into  its  burrow  or  house  to  be  eaten.  Though  roots 
ai*e  sometimes  found  in  a  nest  in  winter,  they  are  only  such  as 
have  been  recently  brought  in,  no  considerable  stores  of  food  being 
collected.  The  food,  in  winter,  appears  to  consist  of  roots  of 
aquatic  plants.  In  summer,  it  also  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  vari- 
ous plants,  as  well  as  upon  muscles,  (  t/hio,  Jinadonta^  etc.,)  of 
which  they  consume  great  quantities  in  some  of  our  rivers.  Col- 
lecting them  from  the  bottom,  it  carries  them  in  its  teeth  to  a  log 
or  stone,  where,  sitting  upon  its  haunches,  and  grasping  them  in 
the  fore-paws,  it  opens  the  shells  with  the  incisors  as  skillfully  as 
it  could  be  done  with  an  oyster-knife.  In  this  way,  large  piles  of 
shells  are  collected  around  stones  and  logs,  by  examining  which 
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Muskrats  are  seldom  seriously  injurions  to  the  farmer's  cr(q)s, 
though  they  are  occasionally  mischievous  in  fields  adjoining  water 
inhabited  by  them.  I  have  observed  ears  of  corn  dragged  to  their 
nests,  and  they  sometimes  make  great  havoc  in  vegetable  gardens, 
where  they  show  an  especial  fondness  for  parsnips  and  muskmel- 
ons.  Their  greatest  injury,  however,  is  committed  by  burrowing 
in  embankments  formed  to  confine  water,  mill-dams  being  often 
much  damaged  in  this  way.  They  also  frequently  destroy  artifi- 
cial ponds  for  collecting  ice.  Except  in  eating  moUusks,  and  oc- 
casionally a  dead  fish,  I  am  not  aware  that  this  species  departs 
from  a  vegetable  diet 

This  species  is  pugnacious,  and  resists  courageously  when  at- 
tacked. The  males  sometimes  have  fierce  battles,  and  trappers 
state  that  the  tail  is  occasionally  mutihited,  or  cut  entirely  off"  in 
these  combats.  The  voice  is  a  sharp  squeak,  and  some  hunters 
will  call  the  males  within  shooting  distance  by  imitating  it.  From 
five  to  seven  young — ^moreorless — are  produced  in  April  or  May. 
In  this  region,  at  least,  the  muskrat's  worst  enemy  is  the  mink, 
which,  swimming  and  diving  readily,  not  only  enters  their  bur- 
rows and  houses,  but  pursues  them  in  the  water.  The  mink  does 
not  find  an  easy  prey,  as  the  muskrats  fight  savagely ;  but  em- 
boldened by  hunger,  he  finally  kills  his  victim,  when  he  does  not 
scruple  to  devour  the  whole  body.  Otters  probably  kill  them, 
also,  as  they  are  occasionally  found  in  muskrat  houses. 

Upon  land,  the  muskrats  are  easily  captured  by  various  mam- 
mals and  rapacious  birds.  They  are  readily  trapped,  as  they  are 
not  at  all  suspicious,  which  operation,  in  former  times,  furnished 
many  a  youth  with  pocket-money,  while  older  hunters  made  it 
their  chief  occupation.  A  steel- trap,  baited  with  pieces  of  parsnip, 
or  of  sweet  apple  is  generally  used ;  or  sometimes  a  trap  without 
bait  is  placed  in  their  runways.  In  winter,  they  are  caught  by 
driving  a  long-pronged  spear  through  the  tops  of  their  houses  into 
their  nest,  where  they  are  lying  together,  several  being  frequently 
transfixed  at  a  blow  from  a  spear  provided  with  several  pronge. 
The  Indians  killed  them  thus,  even  with  their  primitive  stone- 
headed  spears.     Sometimes  they  are  shot,  when  sitting  on  the  ice 
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ping  "beaver  hats,"  so  called,  they  were  of  greater  value  than  at 
present,  beii?g  then  worth  more  than  the  skin  of  the  mink,  selling, 
indeed,  for  from  40  to  50  cents  each.  Changes  in  the  fashions  of 
late  years,  including  the  general  introduction  of  silk  hats,  have 
resulted  happily  for  the  persecuted  muskrats,  and  for  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  their  skins  have  been  sold  for  from  8  to  15  cents 
each,  and  even  as  low  as  6i  cents ;  and  trapping  them  has  in  a 
measure  ceased.  Within  the  last  year  or  two,  however,  they  liave 
sold  for  somewhat  better  prices,  being  now  largely  used  for  making 
caps,  gloves,  and  some  articles  of  ladies'  furs. 

In  Northern  Illinois,  the  muskrat  has  not  been  so  long  perse- 
cuted by  man,  and  therefore  has  not  learned  to  fear  his  presence 
so  much  as  in  longer-settled  regions.  It  is  accordingly  oftener 
seen  out  by  day  here  than  in  the  older  states,  where,  in  some  lo- 
calities, it  is  said  to  be  almost  strictly  nocturnal,  and  exceedingly 
shy  withal.  Here  they  may  not  only  be  found  feeding  by  day, 
but  even  at  work,  building  their  houses ;  and,  while  hunting  ducks 
along  the  Desplaines  river,  I  have  frequently  shot  them  in  broad 
day,  as  they  sat  upon  logs  at  the  water's  edge. 

In  place  of  the  living  brooks  and  creeks,  which  drain  wooded 
and  uneven  lands,  we  have  here,  on  our  level  prairies,  numerous 
broad  and  shallow  depressions,  that  carry  oft'  the  surplus  water 
in  rainy  times,  becoming  dry  in  summer,  except  in  places  where 
they  are  deeper  and  form  large  basins  in  which  the  body  of  water 
is  so  great  as  to  hold  out,  despite  the  evaporation  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons, while  some  are  constantly  supplied  by  springs,  and  never 
become  dry.  In  these  prairie  water-courses  and  ponds,  or  sloughs,* 
as  they  are  called,  the  muskrats  were  very  abundant  twenty  years' 
ago ;  but,  though  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  larger  ones,  and 
numerous  in  some,  their  numbers  are  very  small  compared  with 
their  former  abundance.  In  the  sloughs,  their  houses  were  built 
like  those  in  wooded  rivers  or  marshes.    They  usually  had  bur- 

*  This  ifl  pronounced  sloos^  in  our  western  vernacular,  and  tiotcs^  by  Walker  and 
Webster.  They  are  caUed  "sloughs,'*  as  weU  when  slight  depressions,  containing 
water  only  after  rain,  or  when  large  marshes.  Thus  a  slough,  on  high  prairie,  may 
haye  a  solid,  grassy  bottom,  or  it  may  be  miry  and  filled  with  bulrushes  and  othe^ 
strictly  aquatic  plants,  the  name  not  being  restricted  to  muddy  and  miry  places,  i£k 
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rows  in  the  dry  land  at  the  edge  of  the  sloughs,  and  when  there 
was  no  spot  nearer,  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  above  high  water, 
a  burrow  would  be  dug  at  some  distance — sometimes  15  or  20 
rods— from  the  edge  of  the  slough,  aud  approached  by  a  gallery 
excavated  the  entire  distance  under  the  sod.  Some,  in  very  wide 
marshes,  appeared  to  have  no  burrows,  living  always  in  their 
large  nests.  Though  the  youug  are  generally  brought  forth  in 
burrows,  they  were  often  found  in  the  houses  in  the  sloughs,  only 
one  female,  however,  remaining  in  a  house.  The  sloughs  inhab- 
ited by  them  being  of  no  great  depth,  and  often  dried  up  in  sum- 
mer, or  frozen  to  the  bottom  in  winter,  the  muskrats  were  fre- 
quently found  wandering  about  in  search  of  water ;  and  even 
lately  I  have,  in  dry  summers,  occasionally  found  them  on  the 
prairie  at  great  distances  from  water.  Since  the  prairies  have 
been  settled  and  cultivated,  the  muskrats  are  generally  observed 
living  permanently  only  in  large  marshes,  lakelets,  and  streams ; 
they  seem  quite  as  much  at  home,  however,  in  these,  when  situa- 
ted on  the  prairie,  as  when  in  the  timber ;  and  old  trappers  assure 
me  that  they  Ixave  never  seen  "raf  more  abundant  than  they 
have  been  on  the  prairies  of  Northern  Illinois. 

The  Pottawatamie  Indians  call  the  muskrat  shush-ko;  they  eat 
the  flesh,  when  boiled  with  corn,  or  roasted,  or  cooked  in  various 
ways.  The  hunters  and  trappers  consider  the  hind-quarters  very 
palatable,  when  roasted  on  coals ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
esteem  the  tail  a  great  delicacy. 


TEUE  EATS  AND  MICE. 

The  species  of  the  old  genus  Mus  are  numerous,  and  all  very 
prolific.  Three  have  been  introduced,  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  by  commerce.  Departing  entirely  from  what  must  have 
been  their  original  mode  of  life,  these  have  taken  up  their  resi- 
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man.  Its  habits  and  depredations  in  the  house  are  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  In  Illinois,  I  have  found  it  breeding  and  liv- 
ing throughout  the  year  in  the  fields,  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  digs  burrows,  sometimes  in  the  open  groimd,  at  others  under 
corn-shocks,  or  other  shelter,  and  there  collects  its  store  of  food, 
thus  assuming  the  habits  of  the  field-mouse,  when  adopting  its 
home  in  the  fields. 


BROWN-KAT. 
Mus  decumanuSy  Pai.las. 

This  exceedingly  troublesome  animal  is  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Persia.  It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  it  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country  or  Europe.  It  has  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  it  is  now  abundant  throughout  all  the  long-set- 
tled portions  of  the  Union,  though  it  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  it  has  been  known  in  our  recently  settled  and  interior  prairie 
regions ;  and  in  some  parts  of  which,  indeed,  it  has  not  yet  made 
its  appearance  at  all.  It  often  lives  in  the  fields,  like  the  preced- 
ing, and  excavates  large  burrows  under  corn-shocks,  &c.,into  one 
of  which  a  pair  will  sometimes  carry  a  full  half  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  In  its  burrow,  it  makes  a  large  nest  of  tlie  soft  corn-husks 
and  silks,  or  of  grass. 

Farmers  are  occasionally  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  entire 
disappearance  of  the  brown-rats  from  their  houses,  where  they 
were  abundant  a  short  time  before  ;  but,  upon  making  inquiry  in 
such  cases,  they  may  also  find  that  some  of  their  neighbors  are 
(piite  as  much  surprised,  and  considerably  more  annoyed,  at  the 
equally  sudden  appearance  of  large  numbers  on  their  premises ; 
and  these  migrations  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

For  figure  of  the  wood-rat  {neotomajloridana)  of  the  Southern 
States,  see  Plate  XIV. 


BLACK-EAT. 

Mus  rafiusy  LiNWiEus, 
This  species,  which  seems  to  have  been  ini^g^^i^gj 
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lieve  it  has  rarely  been  found  in  a  few  localities  in  this  region,  the 
brown-rat  having  apparently  found  its  way  here  before  it. 

Like  the  two  preceding  species,  this  is  omnivorous,  feeding  upon 
almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  or  flesh.  Both  rats  devour  eggs, 
and  even  capture  living  animals,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  strictly 
carnivorous  species. 
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